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deep  overtones  .  .  . 

The  Fencer  coat,  an  impressive  variation 
of  fall  coatwear,  composed  of  warm, 
textured  wool  and  played  to  perfection 
in  deep  purple.  With  chain  closure  belt. 
$170.  Coats. 
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The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  would  like 
to  introduce  its  associates: 


NVESTMENT  COUNSELING 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Houston 

La  Jolla 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

New  York 

New  York 

Orlando 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Portland 


The  Boston  Company  Advisors,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  Institutional  Investors,  Inc. 

Vaughan,  Nelson  &  Boston,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  Investors  Advisory  Services 

Bailey  and  Rhodes 

The  Boston  Company  of  Louisville,  Inc. 

John  W.  Bristol  &Co.,  Inc. 

Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  of  the  Southeast 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 

Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 


INVESTMENT  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Boston  The  Boston  Company 

Investment  Research  and  Technology,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

New  York  Rinfret-Boston  Associates  Inc. 

Paris  Rinfret  Associates  France 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc. 

San  Francisco       The  Boston  Company  of  the  Pacific,  Inc. 

MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGEMENT 

New  York  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Advisor  to  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Tokyo  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  K.K. 

Milan  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  S.p.A. 

Paris  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  S.A.R.L. 

London  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  Limited 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES 

Boston  The  Boston  Company  Financial  Strategies,  Inc. 

TRUST  AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

For  more  information  about  services  of  The  Boston  Company  organization, 
write  or  call: 

Communications  Department,  Tel.  722-7510 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Conductor 
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COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     Assistant  Conductor 
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first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
lerome  Rosen 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Marylou  Speaker 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
lames  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 


percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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personnel  manager  William  Moyer 


An  interior  should  reflect  your  personality 

consistently.  Let  our  expert  designers  who  have 
an  extraordinary  talent  for  creating  decor  exceptional, 
geared  to  your  personal  preference, 

assist  you  in  your  selection  of  home  furnishings. 


For  an  appointment  with  one  of 
our  designers,  please 

phone  426-1 500,  Ext.  275. 


BOSTON  •  NATICK*  PEABODY  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Friday  afternoon  September  28  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  September  29  1973  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  October  9  1973  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


BERLIOZ 


intermission 


'La  damnation  de  Faust',  legende  dramatique     op.  24 

PART  ONE 

A  plain  in  Hungary 

Dance  of  the  peasants 

Another  part  of  the  plain 

PART  TWO 

In  the  north  of  Germany 

Faust  and  Mephistopheles 

Auerbach's  cellar  in  Leipzig 

Woods  and  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 

Chorus  of  soldiers  and  students  marching  toward  the  town 


PART  THREE 

Evening,  in  Marguerite's  chamber 

Mephistopheles,  Faust 

Marguerite,  Faust  (hidden) 

A  square  before  Marguerite's  house 

Marguerite's  room  (Duet) 

Faust,  Marguerite,  Mephistopheles  and  Chorus 

PART  FOUR 

Marguerite's  room  (Romance) 

Forests  and  caves  (Invocation  to  nature) 

Mephistopheles,  Faust 

Plains,  mountains,  valleys  (The  ride  to  the  abyss) 

Pandemonium;  Epilogue  (on  Earth) 

(A  voice  on  earth) 
In  Heaven;  The  Apotheosis  of  Marguerite 


Marguerite 
Faust 


EDITH  MATHIS     soprano 
STUART  BURROWS     tenor     (Friday) 
HARRY  THEYARD     tenor 
(Saturday  and  Tuesday) 
DONALD  MclNTYRE     baritone 
THOMAS  PAUL     bass 


Mephistopheles 

Brander 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver     conductor 
BOSTON   BOY  CHOIR 

Theodore  Marier     director 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.30;  the  other  concerts  about  11.00. 

The  Tuesday  concert  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast.  Occasional  scenes 
of  the  audience  may  be  included. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 


$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  candy. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    #X|  225w5^S^%^^fTtkte  W1 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^S^       Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


EDITORIAL 

Through  a  bequest  from  a  trust  established  under  the  will  of  Maria  E. 
Hatch,  of  which  Harold  Horvitz  is  Trustee,  the  Huntington  Avenue 
Lobby  has  been  refurbished  to  serve  as  a  lounge  for  persons  attending 
performances  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  lounge,  whose  decor  was  designed 
by  Benjamin  A.  Cook,  F.A.I.D.,  Trade  Winds  Inc.,  has  been  named  the 
Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room  in  honor  of  Mrs  Hatch's  husband.  The 
Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Shell  on  the  Charles  River  Esplanade,  Storrow 
Drive,  was  constructed  some  years  ago  by  a  grant  of  funds  from  the 
same  trust. 


Jet  Photo 


the  new  goes  in 


et  Photo 


During  the  past  summer,  Symphony  Hall  underwent  its  most  extensive 
renovation  since  the  building  was  erected  in  1900:  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Frederick  J.  Kennedy  Memorial  Foundation  Inc.,  the  Hall 
has  been  air-conditioned.  This  new  feature  will  not  only  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  patrons  and  musicians  during  portions  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  seasons  but  it  will  also  make 
feasible  the  use  of  the  Hall  during  the  summer.  A  previous  grant  from 
the  Foundation  resulted  in  last  year's  carpeting,  painting  and  revised 
lighting  of  the  corridors.  As  in  that  case,  the  latest  improvement  was 
made  from  a  grant  designated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  renovation. 

The  Hall's  existing  ventilating  ducts  were  utilized  in  the  project,  which 
employs  a  steam  absorption  chilled  water  producing  system  designed 
by  Buerkel  and  Company  Inc.  The  W.  A.  MacLeod  Company  and  Hayes 
Mechanical  Inc.  handled  installation  and  contracting;  Bolt,  Beranek  and 
Newman  Inc.  served  as  acoustic  consultants.  Total  cost  of  the  renovation 
was  approximately  $400,000. 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 


© 


Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 
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HECTOR  BERLIOZ 

La  damnation  de  faust,  legende  dramatique     op.  24 

Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Berlioz  was  born  at  La  C6te-St. -Andre,  France,  on  December  11  1803;  he  died 
in  Paris  on  March  8  1869.  He  began  to  compose  La  Damnation  de  Faust  in 
1845  and  completed  it  on  October  19  1846.  The  composer  conducted  the  first 
performance  on  December  6  1846  at  the  Opera-Comique.  It  was  first  performed 
in  America  on  February  12  1880,  when  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  it  in 
New  York.  The  full  work  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  November  30  1934,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  Charles  Munch  re- 
vived it  on  February  29  1954,  recorded  it  and  conducted  it  at  Tanglewood.  The 
work's  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  in  August  1971  at 
Tanglewood,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2  oboes  and  2  English  horns,  2 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets-a-pistons, 
3  trombones,  2  tubas,  timpani,  percussion,  2  harps,  strings. 


A  lithograph  by  August  Prinzhofer,  Vienna,  1845,  executed  when  Berlioz  would 
have  been  composing  La  damnation.  In  a  presentation  copy  signed  'H.  Berlioz 
non  Dandy,'  the  composer  denied  having  ever  sported  rings  or  a  cane  but 
asserted  that  this  was  the  best  likeness  he  had  ever  seen. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 

*  *  * 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


tpUNG  MEfj^ 
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THE 

PREP  SHOP> 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 


*   *   * 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


■ 


T.O.  METCALF  CO.  PRINTERS 


Goethe's  Faust  was  paramount  among  the  dramas  drawn  upon  by  19th- 
century  composers  for  their  musical  texts.  Its  influence  was  extensive, 
thanks  to  the  opera  and  concert  settings  derived  from  it  by  Berlioz, 
Schumann,  Liszt,  Gounod  and  Boito  —  the  best  known  adapters  —  and 
to  manv  others. 


Jack  Diether,  an  American  musicologist  born  in  Vancouver  BC,  regu- 
larly contributes  notes  to  the  programs  of  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras.  He  is  Editor  of  Chord  and  Discord,  a  contributor  to  The 
American  Record  Guide  and  a  music  critic  of  The  Villager.  For  his  stud- 
ies of  the  life  and  works  of  Gustav  Mahler  he  was  awarded  the  Mahler 
Medal  of  Honor  of  The  Bruckner  Society  of  America. 


SPECIALISTS 

in  creative  printing  and  personal  service. 
Call  us  for  assistance  that  will  make  the 
difference    on   your  next  printed   piece. 

426-5050 

51  Melcher  Street  •  Boston,  MA  02210 
Established  1871 
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Something  grander 
for  your  grand  piona 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should.  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 

70/80  Park,  70  Park  Street,  Suite  18,  Brookline,  731-9443 
Wellesley  Green,  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  237-4040 

Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 
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The  Goethean  epic  even  extended  its  influence  into  the  20th  century 
via  Mahler  and  Busoni,  though  Busoni's  opera  libretto  is  more  indebted 
to  an  old  Faust  puppet-play  than  to  Goethe's  directly.  At  any  rate  the 
principal  works  in  question  can  be  charted  as  follows: 

1828     Berlioz  Huit  scenes  de  Faust     (concert  work) 

1840     Wagner  Eine  Faust  Ouverture     (first  version) 

1846     Berlioz  La  damnation  de  Faust     (concert  work) 

1853     Schumann        Scenen  aus  Goethe's  'Faust'     (concert  work) 

1857     Liszt  Eine  Faust  Symphonie 

1859     Gounod  Faust     (French  opera) 

1868     Boito  Mefistofele     (Italian  opera) 

1906     Mahler  Symphony  no.  8 

1924     Busoni  Doktor  Faust     (German  opera) 

(Schumann's,  Liszt's  and  Mahler's  are  settings  of  portions  of  Goethe's 
original  German  text;  Wagner's  concert  overture  inspired  by  Goethe 
cannot  be  ignored,  even  though  it  is  of  course  completely  non-vocal  — 
just  as  Liszt's  symphony  is  mainly  non-vocal.)  Here  we  have  almost  a 
full  century  of  musical  Fausts!  Hector  Berlioz  was  first  on  the  scene, 
then,  and  was  very  nearly  the  second  as  well. 


Gustave  Fraipont's  poster  for  an  1878  performance.  The  artist,  a  prolific  illustra- 
tor of  books  and  magazines,  may  have  confused  Berlioz's  Mephistopheles  with 
that  of  Gounod.  Goethe's  was  obviously  remote  from  his  mind. 


In  November  1827,  when  Gerard  de  Nerval's  excellent  French  transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  play  first  appeared,  Berlioz  was  only  a  twenty-three- 
year-old  student.  Beethoven  had  died  the  previous  March,  and  in  Sep- 
tember Berlioz  had  seen  and  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  Henrietta 
Smithson.  In  Weimar,  the  seventy-eight-year-old  Goethe  himself  had 
greeted  Nerval's  version  with  high  enthusiasm.  'I  cannot  read  Faust  any 
more  in  German,'  he  declared,  'but  in  this  French  translation  everything 
is  again  fresh,  new  and  ingenious.'  As  for  Berlioz,  he  said  in  his  Memoirs: 
'I  was  fascinated  by  it  instantly,  and  always  carried  it  about  with  me, 
reading  it  anywhere  and  everywhere  —  at  dinner,  in  the  theatre,  even 
in  the  streets.  The  translation  was  in  prose,  with  some  versified  frag- 
ments of  songs,  hymns,  etc.  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  setting  these; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  difficult  task  ended  than  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  have  them  printed  at  my  own  expense.' 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 


cAd  Infinitum 

Sandra  Kraft 

60  Scotch  Pine  Rd. 

Weston,  Mass.  02193 
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WORKING  IN  A  JACK  DANIEL'S  WAREHOUSE  has  its 
rewards.  In  the  summertime,  it's  the  coolest  spot  in  the  hollow. 

The  barrels  in  our  warehouse  always  rest  cool,  except  for  those  up 

near  the  roof.  So  every  now  and  then  we  move 

them  around,  making  sure  all  of  the  whiskey 

ages  and  colors  the  right  way.  You  see,  we'd 

rather  let  our  product  age  the  old  natural  way 

Mr.  Jack  used.  And  besides,  we  like  an  excuse  to 

cool  off  on  warm  Moore  County  days. 

Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  ■  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


The  'versified  fragments'  with  orchestra  accompaniment,  published  as 
Eight  scenes  from  Faust,  were  as  follows: 

1  Easter  Hymn 

2  Song  and  Dance  of  the  Peasants 

3  Chorus  of  Sylphs 

4  Brander's  Song  of  the  Rat 

5  Mephistopheles'  Song  of  the  Flea 

6  Marguerite's  Ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule 

7  Marguerite's  Song,  'My  peace  has  fled' 

8  Mephistopheles'  Serenade 

Faust  himself,  as  we  see,  did  not  yet  make  an  appearance  in  these 
set-pieces. 

Never  lacking  in  temerity,  young  Berlioz  was  nothing  loath  to  send 
Goethe  himself  a  copy  of  this  music  for  which  he  had,  after  all,  paid  a 
pretty  penny.  He  attached  a  suitably  deferential  letter.  As  in  similar 
cases,  the  aging  poet  sent  the  score  on  to  his  composer-friend  Carl 
Zelter,  saying:  'Do  me  the  kindness  of  giving  me  your  Zelterian  judg- 
ment of  the  work,  and  calm  the  curiosity  I  feel  at  the  sight  of  these 
patterns  of  notes  which  seem  so  strange  and  marvelous.'  On  examina- 
tion of  the  score,  Zelter  replied  that  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity 
'some  day  or  other  of  using  as  an  object  lesson  this  fragment  of  an 
abortion  resulting  from  a  hideous  incest.'  This  Berlioz,  he  avouched, 
was  one  of  those  who  could  not  participate  in  anything  'except  by 
noisy  expectorations,  sneezing,  croakings  and  vomitings.' 

Ernest  Newman  said  of  the  Eight  scenes  in  1933:  'When  this  splendid 
and  extraordinarily  original  music  was  written,  Beethoven  had  been  in 
his  grave  less  than  two  years  .  .  .  Although  Berlioz  had  already  tried  his 
hand  at  several  things,  he  issued  the  Eight  scenes  as  his  Opus  1.  The 
work  is  certainly  the  most  astounding  Opus  1  that  the  world  of  music 
had  ever  known,  or,  in  all  probability,  will  ever  know.  It  contained,  in 
addition  to  numbers  such  as  the  Song  of  the  Rat  and  the  Song  of  the 
Flea,  which  can  still  hold  their  own  among  their  competitors,  such  im- 
mortal masterpieces  as  the  two  songs  of  Margaret  and  the  Serenade, 
and,  in  the  Chorus  of  Sylphs,  a  piece  of  tone-painting  that  is  as  remark- 
able today  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  .  .  .  Poor  Zelter,  of  course, 
could  make  nothing  of  it;  the  mere  sight  of  the  orchestral  layout  of  the 
Sylph  music  must  have  given  him  vertigo.' 

Having  later  decided  to  compose  a  more  comprehensive  and  dramatic 
concert  work  on  Faust,  Berlioz  vented  an  opinion  of  the  Eight  scenes  in 
his  Memoirs  that  would  seem,  superficially,  to  be  closer  to  Zelter's  ver- 
dict than  to  Newman's.  Referring  to  a  friendly  reaction  to  the  score 
from  a  well-known  critic  in  Berlin,  he  continued:  'This  unexpected  en- 
couragement, coming  as  it  did  from  Germany,  gave  me  the  greatest 
pleasure;  but  it  did  not  blind  me  to  the  many  and  grave  defects  of  the 
work,  which  was  incomplete  and  badly  written.  It  had,  however,  some 
good  points,  which  I  retained  and  developed  in  quite  a  new  form  in 
my  legend,  La  damnation  de  Faust.  As  soon  as  I  became  convinced  of 
its  worthlessness  I  withdrew  the  work  from  circulation,  and  destroyed 
all  the  copies  I  could  lay  hands  on.' 

Eighteen  years  later,  the  more  mature  but  no  less  flamboyant  composer 
of  Symphonie  iantastique,  Lelio,  Harold  en  Italie,  Romeo  et  Juliette  and 
Symphonie  funebre  et  triomphale  returned  once  more  to  Faust.  It  was 
early  in  1846,  when  he  was  conducting,  in  a  tour  of  the  European  mu- 
sical capitals,  excerpts  from  his  works  with  greater  success  than  he  had 
been  able  to  muster  in  Paris.  'During  these  travels  in  Austria,  Hungary, 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,'  he  wrote,  'I  began  the  composition  of  the  legend 
of  Faust,  which  I  had  long  been  planning.  When  I  had  once  decided 
upon  undertaking  it,  I  also  made  up  my  mind  to  write  nearly  the  whole 
libretto  myself,  as  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  work  was  taken  up 
by  a  translation  of  fragments  of  Goethe's  poem  made  by  Gerard  de 
Nerval  twenty  years  before  and  then  set  to  music  by  me,  and  by  a  few 
more  scenes  written  by  M.  [Almirel  Gandonniere  from  notes  given  him 
before  I  left  Paris. 

'Such  being  my  decision,  I  attempted  to  write  the  verses  for  my  music 
as  I  rolled  along  in  my  old  German  post-chaise.  I  began  with  Faust's 
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Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $55/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


Invocation  to  Nature,  not  trying  either  to  translate  or  even  to  imitate 
Goethe's  masterpiece,  but  only  to  use  it  as  an  inspiration,  and  extract 
all  its  musical  substance  .  .  .  Once  launched,  I  wrote  the  rest  by  degrees, 
as  my  musical  ideas  came  to  me,  and  composed  the  score  with  a  facil- 
ity I  have  rarely  experienced  with  any  of  my  other  works.  I  wrote  when 
I  could  and  where  I  could  —  in  the  coach,  on  the  railroad,  in  steam- 
boats and  even  in  towns,  notwithstanding  the  various  cares  entailed  by 
my  concerts.  Thus  I  wrote  the  Introduction  in  an  inn  at  Passau.  At 
Vienna  I  did  the  Elbe  scene,  Mephistopheles'  song  Void  des  roses  and 
the  Sylphs'  Ballet.  .  . 

'One  night,  when  I  had  lost  my  way  in  Pesth,  I  wrote  the  choral  refrain 
of  the  Ronde  des  paysans  by  the  gaslight  in  a  shop.  At  Prague  I  got  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  write  down  a  melody  I  was  afraid  of  for- 
getting —  the  angels'  chorus  in  Marguerite's  apotheosis,  Remonte  au 
del.  At  Breslau  I  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  the  students'  Latin  song, 
jam  nox  stellata.  On  my  return  to  France  I  composed  the  grand  trio, 
Ange  adore,  on  a  visit  to  the  Baron  de  Montville,  near  Rouen.' 

What  inspired  Berlioz  more  than  anything,  no  doubt,  and  set  visions  of 
triumph  dancing  in  his  head,  was  the  extraordinary  success  he  had 
achieved  in  Hungary,  during  his  tour,  with  an  attractively  adaptable 
short  piece.  'Before  my  departure  for  Hungary',  he  wrote,  'a  Viennese 
amateur,  well  up  in  the  ways  of  the  country  which  I  was  about  to  visit, 
had  brought  me  a  volume  of  old  airs.  "If  you  wish  to  please  the  Hun- 
garians," said  he,  "write  a  piece  on  one  of  their  national  themes."  I 
took  his  advice  and  chose  the  theme  of  Rakoczi,  on  which  I  wrote  the 
grand  march  you  know.  No  sooner  had  the  announcement  of  this  new 
piece  spread  through  Pesth  than  the  national  imagination  began  to  fer- 
ment. They  wondered  how  I  should  treat  that  famous  —  one  might  say 
almost  sacred  —  theme,  which  had  long  set  all  Hungarian  hearts  beat- 
ing with  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  glory. 

'There  was  even  some  anxiety  on  the  subject;  they  dreaded  a  profana- 
tion ...  On  the  day  of  the  concert,  I  felt  a  certain  tightening  in  my 
throat  when  the  moment  came  for  producing  the  piece.  After  a  trumpet 
phrase  based  on  the  rhythm  of  the  first  bars  of  the  melody,  the  theme 
appears,  you  will  remember,  performed  piano  by  the  flutes  and  clari- 
nets, and  accompanied  pizzicato  by  the  stringed  instruments.  To  this 
unexpected  exposition  the  public  listened  in  silence.  But  when,  after  a 
long  crescendo,  fugued  fragments  of  the  theme  reappeared,  interrupted 
by  dull  beats  of  the  big  drum,  simulating  the  effect  of  distant  cannon, 
the  room  began  to  seethe  with  an  indescribable  sound.  And  when  at 
length  the  orchestra  burst  out  in  a  furious  melee  and  hurled  forth  the 
long-delayed  fortissimo,  it  was  shaken  by  the  most  unheard-of  cries  and 
stampings.  The  concentrated  fury  of  all  this  burning  audience  exploded 
in  accents  that  made  me  shiver  in  terror.  I  felt  as  if  my  hair  were  stand- 
ing on  end.' 

Thus  he  resolved  to  introduce  the  March  into  Faust,  'by  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  placing  my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  opening  of  the  action,  and 
making  him  present  at  the  march  of  a  Hungarian  army  across  the  plain.' 
For  this  liberty  Berlioz  was  severely  reprimanded  by  a  noted  German 
critic  and  others,  and  so  he  made  his  reply  in  the  preface  to  the  score, 
pointing  out  that  the  composer  ought  to  have  no  less  scope  than  the 
dramatist  in  adapting  the  material  at  hand: 

'It  has  been  asked  by  many  why  the  author  sends  his  hero  to  Hungary. 
The  answer  is  simply  because  he  wished  to  introduce  a  composition, 
the  theme  of  which  is  Hungarian.  This  he  does  not  hesitate  to  admit 
openly;  and  he  would  have  sent  him  anywhere  else,  had  any  other 
musical  motive  induced  him  to  do  so.  Did  not  Goethe  himself,  in  his 
second  part  of  Faust,  take  his  hero  to  Sparta  into  the  palace  of  Menel- 
aus?'  In  his  Memoirs  he  added  that  he  had  not  bound  himself  to  follow 
Goethe's  plot,  and  that  'the  most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to 
such  a  personage  as  Faust,  without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility.' And  finally  he  remarked:  'I  have  often  wondered  why  these  same 
critics  never  reproached  me  about  the  libretto  of  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
which  is  not  very  like  the  immortal  tragedy.  No  doubt  because  Shake- 
speare was  not  a  German.  Patriotism!  Fetishism!  Idiocy!' 

Thus  Hungary's  'almost  sacred'  tune  became  permanently  affixed  to  a 
German  legend,  through  Berlioz's  dramatic  adaptation.  The  final  change 
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of  context  for  the  Rakoczi  March  was  what  would  be  called,  in  the  pop- 
ular jargon  of  today,  a  'ripoff,'  since  it  occurs  with  the  Dance  of  the 
Sylphs  and  the  Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps  in  the  short  suite  of 
orchestral  excerpts  from  La  damnation. 

Berlioz  dedicated  his  Dramatic  Legend  to  Franz  Liszt,  and  Liszt  later 
returned  the  compliment  by  dedicating  his  Faust  Symphonie  to  Berlioz. 
The  year  1846,  which  engendered  the  bulk  of  his  work  on  La  damnation, 
did  not  end  without  its  premiere,  though  hardly  the  dreamed-of  tri- 
umph. 'To  have  written  it  was  nothing,'  the  composer's  Memoirs  con- 
tinue. 'I  wanted  to  bring  it  out;  and  then  began  all  my  misfortunes  and 
miseries.  The  copying  of  the  orchestral  and  vocal  parts  cost  me  an  im- 
mense sum,  and  the  numerous  rehearsals  on  which  I  insisted,  and  the 
exorbitant  price  of  1,600  francs  for  the  hire  of  the  Opera-Comique,  the 
only  room  then  at  my  disposal,  embarked  me  in  an  undertaking  that 
was  bound  to  end  in  ruin.  .  .  .  Years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  per- 
formance of  Romeo  et  Juliette,  during  which  the  indifference  of  the 
Parisian  public  about  everything  concerning  literature  and  the  arts  had 
made  incredible  strides.  ...  It  was  the  end  of  November;  snow  was 
falling,  the  weather  was  dreadful.  I  had  no  fashionable  cantatrice  to 
sing  the  part  of  Marguerite.  .  .  .  The  result  was  that  Faust  was  twice 
performed  to  a  half-empty  room.  The  concert-going  Parisian  public, 
supposed  to  be  fond  of  music,  stayed  quietly  at  home.' 

After  that  financial  disaster,  Paris  was  not  to  see  another  complete 
Damnation  of  Faust  during  Berlioz's  lifetime.  It  became  immensely  pop- 
ular only  after  his  death;  and,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  also  began 
to  be  staged  as  an  opera  —  first  in  Monte  Carlo  and  then  at  the  Metro- 
politan, Covent  Garden,  etc.  That  development  has  evoked  a  new  con- 
troversy, the  cantata  itself  no  longer  being  controversial.  The  opera 
producers  have  not  failed  to  note  that  the  score  is  sprinkled  with  evi- 
dent 'stage  directions.'  But  in  the  operatic  versions  other  works  of 
Berlioz  too  have  usually  been  drawn  upon  to  provide  additional  music 
for  scene  changes.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  for  example,  introduced  a 
fugal  passage  in  F  sharp  minor  from  L'enfance  du  Christ  to  bridge  Parts 
I  and  II.  'This,'  wrote  Ernest  Newman,  'proceeds  quite  naturally  from 
the  A  major  of  the  Hungarian  March,  and  leads  as  naturally,  when  the 
curtain  rises,  into  the  F  sharp  minor  of  Faust's  monologue  .  .  .  while  the 
crime  has  been  avoided  of  adding  to  the  score  of  Faust  any  music  that 
is  not  Berlioz's  own.' 

In  his  book  Berlioz  and  the  romantic  century,  on  the  other  hand,  Jacques 
Barzun  argues  that  'such  transfers  always  involve  mutilation,  interpola- 
tions, utterly  needless  visual  effects  —  and  moreover  leave  the  spectator 
disappointed.  For  the  drama  of  the  Damnation  is  symbolic,  invisible, 
evocative.  Had  Berlioz  intended  an  opera,  his  design  would  have  been 
notably  different;  he  would  not  have  limited  himself  to  three  principals, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  and  other  scenes  would  have  been  chosen:  we 
know  this  on  his  own  authority,  in  letters  relating  to  the  requirements 
of  a  true  Faust  opera.' 

Barzun  also  reasons  that  La  Damnation,  as  a  concert  work,  is  no  'hap- 
hazard exploitation  of  whatever  is  picturesque  in  the  philosophical 
poem,'  as  frequently  has  been  assumed,  but  'a  highly  organized  entity 
whose  parts  cast  mutual  reflections  one  on  another.  .  .  .  [The]  choral 
close  balances  the  Easter  Chorus  in  Part  II,  just  as  the  orchestral  March 
and  Minuet  balance  each  other  in  I  and  III.  The  first  three  parts  open 
with  Faust,  the  last — in  which  Faust  sinks  to  perdition  —  with  Mar- 
guerite; each  opening  is  individual  and  characteristic,  and  marks  a  leap 
forward  in  the  drama,  just  as  each  closing  is  collective,  anonymous,  and, 
except  the  last  one,  tragically  soulless.  .  .  .  This  "philosophy"  is  the  more 
persuasive  in  that  Berlioz  did  not  consciously  force  it  into  plot  or  words, 
but  let  it  express  him,  through  his  choice  of  musical  scenes  and  their 
treatment.' 

All  commentators  seem  to  be  agreed,  at  least,  that  The  damnation  of 
Faust  is  the  most  lyrical  of  his  larger  vocal  works.  Here,  indeed,  Berlioz's 
marvelous  orchestra  sings  almost  as  continuously  as  his  solo  and  choral 
voices.  All  the  more  effective,  then,  is  the  solitary,  abrupt  descent  into 
the  fantasy  of  a  nightmare  in  the  unparalleled  Ride  to  the  Abyss  of 
Part  IV  —  an  even  more  compelling  nightmare  than  the  corresponding 
Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath  in  Symphonie  fantastique. 


Sand  Castles: 
$33,500  and  up 

Sea  Pines  condominiums  in 
Brewster  offer  a  way  of  life  on  the  ocean, 
close  to  nature.  Sounds  like  a  dream.  It  is. 
Only  the  kind  put  within  realistic  reach. 

For  a  free   brochure,  write: 

Linda  Dixon, 

Regional  Development  Co., 

500  Granite  Avenue,  Milton.  Mass.  02186 

(617)896-5701. 
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along  with  your  skis  and  get 
this  tune  up  for  only  $K    OO 

Binding  adjustment.  lubrication, 
check,  sharpen  and  file  bottoms  and 
edges,  fill  gouges,  clean  off  old  wax 
and  apply  new  hot  wax  and  buff  We 
ask  and  get  from  everybody  $17  50. 
bring  in  this  ad  and  inwardly  praise 
yourself  for  being  so  smart  .  .  .  be- 
cause we'll  only  charge  you  $5  00 
After  October  31.  back  to  the  full 
price.  By-the-by  .  .  new  parts  not 
included  We  have  everything,  for  all 
seasons,  for  the  all  outdoors. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Old  telativeg  of 
moderti  guitar" 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 

4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


SYNOPSIS  OF  LA  DAMNATION  DE  FAUST 

PART  I 

PLAINS  OF   HUNGARY 

SCENE  1:      INTRODUCTION  (Faust) 

Le  vieil  hiver  a  fait  place  au  printemps 
(The  winter  chill  has  given  way  to  spring) 

Faust,  alone  in  the  fields  at  sunrise,  sings  an  apostrophe  to  Nature  and 
remarks  how  sweet  it  is  to  dwell  in  solitude,  far  from  human  strife.  As 
he  concludes,  fragments  of  the  coming  Peasant  Dance  and  Hungarian 
March  are  heard.  The  latter  are  distant  warlike  echoes  which  begin  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  pastoral  scene. 

SCENE  2:     PEASANT  DANCE  (Faust  and  Chorus) 

Les  bergers  quittentleurs  troupeaux 

(Shepherds  are  leaving  flocks  to  stray) 

Contraltos  lead  the  choral  dance;  Faust  envies  them  their  simple  joy. 

SCENE  3:     ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  PLAIN   (Faust) 

Mais  d'un  eclat  guerrier 

(I  hear  the  sound  of  war) 

An  army  advances,  and  Faust  observes  their  proud  and  happy  air,  the 

fire  in  their  eyes.  Every  heart  must  respond,  he  declares  —  except  his 

own.  The  troops  pass  by  to  the  strain  of  the  Hungarian  March.  Faust 

leaves  the  scene  as  the  din  mounts. 


PART  II 

NORTH   GERMANY 

SCENE  4:     (Faust  and  Chorus) 

Sans  regrets  j'ai  quitte  les  riantes  campagnes 

(No  regret  did  I  feel  to  depart  from  the  meadows) 

Alone  in  his  study,  Faust  reflects  that  pastoral  solitude  only  bored  him 
after  all.  No  joy  he  finds  in  earthly  pursuits.  He  lifts  the  poisoned  cup 
to  his  lips,  but  is  stayed  by  the  sound  of  an  Easter  Hymn  outside.  His 
eyes  fill  with  tears  as  he  recalls  happy  days  of  childhood  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  prayer.  He  lets  the  cup  fall. 

SCENE  5:  (Faust  and  Mephistopheles) 
O  pure  emotion!  Enfant  du  saint  parvis! 
(Pure  emotion,  indeed!  A  simple,  saintly  child!) 

Mephistopheles  makes  a  sudden  appearance,  piercing  Faust  with  his 
burning  glance.  He  informs  Faust  that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  Life,  who  can 
give  him  everything  he  longs  for  if  Faust  will  but  follow  him.  They  dis- 
appear into  the  air. 

SCENE  6:     AUERBACH'S  CELLAR   IN   LEIPZIG 

(Faust,  Mephistopheles,  Brander  and  Chorus) 
A  boire  encor!  Du  vin  du  Rhin! 
(Another  glass!  The  Rhine's  good  wine!) 

Mephistopheles  shows  Faust  a  company  of  student  and  other  revelers 
singing  the  praises  of  wine.  Some  of  them  ask  for  a  pleasant  yarn,  and 
Brander  sings  the  ribald  Song  of  the  Rat  which  the  students  conclude 
with  a  Requiescat  in  pace.  He  then  invites  all  to  join  in  an  Amen. 
Mephistopheles  tells  Faust  to  attend  well,  and  he  will  see  bestiality  in 
its  natural  state.  The  revelers  sing  a  fugue  on  the  theme  of  Brander's 
song.  Mephistopheles  compliments  them  by  saying  he  would  have 
sworn  he  was  in  church,  and  offers  to  sing  something  just  as  touching. 
The  students  little  relish  this  mockery  from  a  stranger,  but  they  consent. 
Mephistopheles  sings  the  Song  of  the  Flea,  the  revelers  echoing  the 
refrain.  Faust  announces  he  has  had  enough,  and  he  and  Mephistopheles 
again  disappear. 

SCENE  7:     WOODS  AND  MEADOWS  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 

THE  ELBE   (Faust,  Mephistopheles  and  Chorus) 
Void  des  roses 
(Here  are  some  roses) 


$276  and  up 


$356 
and  up 


Huge  fabric  selection,  in  solid  white 
oak  or  walnut;  unfinished  or  with 
various  natural  or  stained  finishes. 
For  free  brochure  with  prices,  call  or 
write: 


Creative  Comfort  Co. 

471  Mass.  Ave. Central  SqMCamb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  Thru  Thurs.  9-6  Mon.,  Fri. 
&  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


housewright,  inc.: 

a  contemporary  revolution 


***&*'<. 


Housewright,  Inc.  is  building  on 
some  of  the  best  land  in  Sudbury 
and  Concord.  We  are  prepared  to 
design  and  build  per  client  specifi- 
cations. Call  us  if  you  want  a 
different  kind  of  house. 

Tel.  443-5163 
Homes   from   $75,000. 


Model  house  at  intersection  of  Haynes  Rd. 

and  Pantry  Rd.  (off  Route  117), 

north  Sudbury. 

Co-Brokerage  Welcome 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford.  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


Back  in  an  idyllic  spot,  Mephistopheles  sings  Faust  to  sleep.  As  Faust 
begins  to  dream,  the  Chorus  of  Gnomes  and  Sylphs  conjures  up  for  him 
a  vision  of  Marguerite,  child  of  innocence  and  love,  while  Mephis- 
topheles suggestively  repeats  'Happy,  happy  Faust!'  Faust  reiterates  Mar- 
guerite's name  in  his  sleep.  Dance  of  the  Sylphs.  The  spirits  of  the  air 
hover  about  Faust,  then  disappear  one  by  one.  Faust  awakens  in  an 
extreme  agitation  of  burning  ardor.  Mephistopheles  tells  him  to  follow 
him  once  more. 

SCENE  8:     FINALE,   IN  THE  CITY  SQUARE 

(Faust,  Mephistopheles  and  Chorus) 
Villes  entourees  de  murs  et  remparts 
(Cities  armed  with  walls  and  ramparts) 

Soldiers  on  leave  sing  the  praises  of  conquest  in  war  and  love.  Some 
students  strike  up  their  own  chant,  singing  in  Latin:  'Under  the  smiling 
moon  let  us  scour  the  town  for  young  maidens,  so  that  tomorrow  we 
can  say,  like  happy  Caesars,  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  '  The  Soldier's 
Chorus  is  recapitulated,  while  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  take  up  the 
Students'  Song. 


PART  III 

SCENE  9:     EVENING   IN  MARGUERITE'S  CHAMBER   (Faust) 
Merci,  doux  crepuscule! 
(Thanks,  gentle  twilight!) 

Drums  and  trumpets  sound  a  retreat.  Alone  in  Marguerite's  room,  Faust 
sings  of  his  love  for  her  image.  Walking  slowly,  he  examines  the  con- 
tents of  the  room  with  passionate  interest. 

SCENE  10:     (Faust,  Mephistopheles) 

Je  I'entends! 

(I  hear  her  coming!) 

Mephistopheles  rushes  in  and  tells  Faust  to  conceal  himself.  As  he  hides 
Faust  behind  a  curtain,  he  remarks  that  his  Will-o'-the-Wisps  will  sing 
him  a  fine  bridal  song.  As  Mephistopheles  disappears,  Faust  attempts  to 
calm  his  own  excitement. 

SCENE  11:     (Marguerite) 
Que  I' air  est  etouffant! 
(How  stifling  the  air  is!) 

Marguerite  enters  holding  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  She  says  to  herself  she  is 
afraid,  like  a  child,  and  recalls  her  troubling  dream  of  the  night  before 
in  which  she  saw  her  future  lover.  As  she  sits  braiding  her  hair,  she 
sings  the  ancient  Ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule.  Her  voice  drops  at  the 
end  as  she  falls  asleep. 

SCENE  12:     (Mephistopheles  and  Chorus) 
Esprits  des  flammes  inconstantes 
(Spirits  of  inconstant  fire) 

Mephistopheles  reappears.  He  conjures  up  the  fiery,  deceitful  Ministers 
of  Hell  and  commands  them  to  dance.  Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps. 
The  dance  over,  Mephistopheles,  pretending  to  play  a  hurdy-gurdy, 
says:  'Now  let  us  sing  to  this  beauty  a  moral  song,  to  make  surer  her 
perdition.'  He  sings  a  mocking  Serenade,  later  joined  by  the  Chorus  of 
the  Will-o'-the-Wisps.  He  dismisses  the  apparitions  and  conceals  himself 
to  observe  the  scene  he  has  set. 

SCENE  13:     (Marguerite  and  Faust) 
Grands  dieux!  Que  vois-je? 
(Great  Cods!  What  do  I  see?) 

Marguerite  awakens  and  sees  by  her  bed  the  man  of  whom  she  has 
dreamed.  She  acknowledges  her  feeling,  and  they  sing  of  their  mutual 
ardor. 

SCENE  14:     (Marguerite,  Faust,  Mephistopheles  and  Chorus) 
Allons,  H  est  trop  tard! 
(Come,  it  is  too  late!) 
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THREE  STONE  RINGS  - 
ALWAYS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 

A.  Ruby  with  2  diamonds       $675 

B.  Emerald  - 1  diamonds     $2250 

C.  All  diamond  ring  $1600 

D.  Sapphire  -  2  diamonds   $1000 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  Wellesley  -  Peabody 

Burlington  -  Braintree 

Use  your  Lonq's  Charya- Plate.  Mastercharye. 

BankAmencard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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for  novices,  amateur 

QERIN 

chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 
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Please  call  or  write  for 

IET 

School 

1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

(617)  969-1320 

Wren  in  natural  habitat  - 

from  the  exciting 

new  bone  porcelain  studio, 

BOEHM  OF 

MALVERN  ENGLAND 

LIMITED, 

six  inches  high, 

nonlimited,  $250. 

Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax 

(or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

Shipping  and  handling,  $2.50 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED   1SOO 

BOYLSTON  AT  ARLINGTON  ♦BOSTON'  MASS.  02116  •  (617)267-9100 


Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 

Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
r^t/sJ  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


1 25  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 
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Mephistopheles  enters  suddenly,  to  Marguerite's  great  alarm  and  Faust's 
consternation.  He  warns  them  that  the  neighbors  have  been  aroused 
and  are  in  the  street;  their  shouts  and  jeers  are  soon  heard  below. 
Marguerite  urges  the  pair  to  escape  by  the  garden.  Their  parting  trio 
is  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  growing  hubbub. 

PART  IV 

SCENE  15:     ROMANCE  (Marguerite) 

D'amour  I'ardente  flamme 
(The  burning  flame  of  love) 

Marguerite  laments  Faust's  absence  and  apparent  desertion  in  a  pas- 
sionate soliloquy.  Retreat  sounds  once  more,  and  again  the  Choruses 
of  Soldiers  and  Students  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

SCENE  16:      FORESTS  AND  CAVES;   INVOCATION  TO   NATURE 

(Faust) 
Nature  immense 
(Colossal  Nature) 
Faust,  alone,  hurls  his  cosmic  despair  into  the  torrents  and  tempests. 

SCENE  17:     (Faust  and  Mephistopheles) 

A  la  vodte  azuree 

(In  the  deep  vault  of  azure) 

Mephistopheles  appears  among  the  rocks.  He  tells  Faust  that  Marguerite 
is  in  prison  for  murder.  In  her  anxious  nightly  expectation  of  Faust,  she 
has  administered  overdoses  of  a  sleeping  potion  to  her  mother.  Mephis- 
topheles will  rescue  her,  despite  Faust's  scathing  accusation,  if  Faust 
will  sign  a  pledge  to  serve  him  thereafter.  Faust  snatches  the  parchment 
and  signs  it,  crying,  'What  is  tomorrow  to  me,  while  I  suffer  now?' 
Mephistopheles  summons  the  black  horses  Vortex  and  Giaour. 

SCENE  18:     THE  RIDE  TO  THE  ABYSS 

(Faust,  Mephistopheles  and  Chorus) 
Dans  mon  coeur  retentitsa  voix 
(In  my  heart  still  I  hear  her  voice) 

Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are  galloping  to  Hell,  although  Faust  still 
thinks  he  is  going  to  Marguerite.  They  ride  through  a  group  of  peasants 
singing  a  Sancta  Maria  at  a  wayside  cross,  and  scatter  them  in  confusion. 
A  growling  sound  is  heard.  Faust  declares  he  is  pursued  by  a  terrible 
monster,  while  great  birds  of  night  beat  at  him  with  frightful  screams. 
'Are  you  afraid?'  asks  Mephistopheles.  'Let  us  go  back!  The  death  knell 
already  tolls  for  her.'  Faust  cries,  'No!  I  hear  it!'  He  redoubles  his  speed, 
while  Mephistopheles  spurs  his  own  horse  with  shouts  of  'Hop!  Hop!' 
Faust  becomes  more  and  more  breathless  and  terrified.  Skeletons  dance 
in  ranks,  the  sky  rains  blood,  the  earth  heaves,  and  Mephistopheles  cries 
out  in  a  voice  of  thunder:  'He  is  ours!  I  have  conquered!'  They  fall  into 
the  abyss. 

SCENE  19:     PANDEMONIUM  (Mephistopheles  and  Chorus) 
Ha!  Irimiru  Karabrao! 

A  Chorus  of  Damned  greets  Mephistopheles  in  the  language  of  the 
demons.  The  Princes  of  Darkness  ask  him  whether  Faust  is  legally  de- 
livered to  the  fires.  'He  has  freely  signed,'  Mephistopheles  replies. 
Demons  bear  Mephistopheles  in  triumph,  while  others  dance  around 
him  singing.  The  infernal  scene  fades  into  the  distance.  After  a  moment 
of  silence,  there  is  an  Epilogue  on  Earth.  Solemn  voices  led  by  unison 
basses,  announce,  sotto  voce,  that  the  dreadful  deed  has  been  accom- 
plished far  below,  and  now  Hell  is  again  silent. 

SCENE  20:     IN   HEAVEN  (Soprano,  Chorus  and  Boys'  Choir) 
Laus!  Hosanna! 
(Praise!  Hosanna!) 

A  Chorus  of  Celestial  Spirits  receives  the  spirit  of  Marguerite,  exclaiming, 
'She  has  loved  deeply,  Lord!'  A  soprano  voice  reiterates  her  name  as 
they  sing,  'Come,  Marguerite,  come.'  A  Chorus  of  Children  joins  in  her 
Apotheosis. 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon  .Thurs,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


/ 


\^fiftfe 


/ 
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LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street-536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2000 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
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*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 
|*25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
J  26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 
|  28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

i*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

j*32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

*33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

.  34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

*35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

'  36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

j  38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

*Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

'  492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Hjvjera 

The 


Oursinging  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  AM     —    10  PM. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   <23-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANgAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place.  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 

MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally   potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

bum 

^^r^Wmtm^m  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 
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Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
French  wines. 

In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 

Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  -  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


*i 
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MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the 'New  World' symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


and  UKEZ/D 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


Whitestone  Photo 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 
Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


wmm:A  m 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  Moors  Bradley  (Jane  Dysant 
Carpenter),  who  became  a  Trustee  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  July  1973, 
was  born  in  Lynn  Massachusetts.  A  graduate 
of  Radcliffe  College,  she  states  that  special 
areas  of  interest  to  her  are  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  her  Alma  Mater,  of  which 
she  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1949.  Mrs 
Bradley  has  been  active  in  the  Council  of 
^gP^V.  Friends   since   its   inception   and   she   now 

serves  as  Co-Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council's 
Steering  Committee.  Her  many  Symphony  activities  have  included  ser- 
vice on  various  other  committees  as  well,  those  of  the  Golden  Trumpet 
Ball,  the  90th  Anniversary  Ball,  Symphony  Luncheons  at  Horticultural 
Hall  and  the  annual  Musical  Marathon,  of  which  she  was  chairman  in 
1972.  Mrs  Bradley  is  also  actively  concerned  with  conservation  and 
serves  as  Conservation  Chairman  of  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club.  An 
avid  tennis  player,  skier,  gardener  and  bridge  player,  she  resides  in 
Manchester  and  is  the  mother  of  four  children. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

MARTHA  BABCOCK,  newly  appointed  to 
the  cello  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  1948  in  Freeport, 
Illinois,  where  her  musical  education  began 
with  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  five.  At  age 
eleven  she  began  to  study  the  cello,  and 
among  her  early  teachers  was  Lowell  Creitz 
of  the  Pro  Arte  String  Quartet.  Miss  Bab- 
cock  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  an  or- 
chestra when  she  was  fourteen,  with  the 
Rockford  (Illinois)  Symphony.  Later  she  pre- 
sented several  recitals  of  unaccompanied  music  of  Bach  and  Hindemith 
at  various  schools  and  universities  in  the  Midwest,  and  at  age  seventeen 
she  performed  Haydn's  Cello  concerto  in  D  with  the  Chicago  Youth 
Orchestra,  of  which  she  was  principal  cellist. 

Miss  Babcock  enrolled  at  Radcliffe  College  in  1966  and  while  there 
studied  privately  with  Leslie  Parnas  and  Madeline  Foley.  She  became 
a  member  of  the  Montreal  Symphony  in  1968  and  during  her  two  sea- 
sons with  that  orchestra  she  presented  numerous  solo  and  chamber 
recitals  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  She  was  a  member 
too  of  the  Montreal  String  Trio  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Mon- 
treal Symphony.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  she  completed  her 
undergraduate  degree  at  Radcliffe  while  studying  cello  with  Aldo  Parisot. 
She  has  subsequently  studied  with  George  Neikrug  at  Boston  University. 
As  a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during  the  summer  of  1972, 
she  won  the  Piatigorsky  Award  given  to  the  Center's  outstanding  cellist. 
This  spring  she  performed  the  Dvorak  Cello  concerto  with  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Kunzel.  In  addition  to  her 
duties  with  the  Orchestra,  of  which  she  became  a  member  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  she  is  cellist  of  the  Fine  Arts  Trio  of 
New  England. 


FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS'  SAKE  .... 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 


m:(X 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


It  CflftPET 
CLtflniflG  CORP. 

Est.  1 920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 


HARVARD 

CATERING 
AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO   BROADCASTS 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WCBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WCBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM,  WPJB-FM  (Providence,  105.1) 
and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield,  102.1). 
WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co-operate  in 
four-channel  transmission  of  the  Saturday 
evening  concerts,  in  association  with 
Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 


Acoustic    Research    Speaker   Systems 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


_  Hcwto 
ptettVupVour 

grotujasthis 
Jail 


Whether  you  have  an  eye  for  landscape  design  or  not,  you  will  prob- 
ably require  some  assistance  in  selecting  the  "right"  tree  or  shrub 
for  fall  planting.  Our  staff  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  anything  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  landscape  plan.  If  you  are  just 
beginning,  you  may  want  to  bring  a  plot  plan  with  you,  or  if  contin- 
uing work  already  begun,  a  snapshot.  Fall  is  a  safe  time  to  plant 
almost  any  growing  thing,  and  the  best  time  to  plant  many  varieties. 
Planting  now  not  only  enhances  the  looks  of  your  grounds  immedi- 
ately, but  gives  the  plantings  a  fine  start  for  next  spring  and  summer. 
Why  not  visit  us  soon.  We'll  treat  you  to  a  look  at  over  a  thousand 
varieties  of  growing  things,  and  show  you  how  many  of  them  would 
look  around  your  own  home. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of 
landscape  size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Route  135,  near  495, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01 748.  Tel:  435-341 4.  From  the  Boston  area,  call 
235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nurseries 

of  Hopkinton 


VICTOR  YAMPOLSKY,  newly  appointed  to 
the  violin  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  1942  in  Frunze, 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Kirgizia,  where 
his  parents  had  temporarily  relocated  in 
order  to  escape  the  wartime  dangers  of 
Moscow.  His  mother  and  father  were  pian- 
ists, the  latter  a  frequent  chamber  music 
partner  of  David  Oistrakh.  Mr  Yampolsky 
began  his  musical  studies  at  age  seven 
when  he  enrolled  as  a  violin  student  at  the 
Central  Music  School  in  Moscow.  His  teacher  there  was  Michael  Garlit- 
sky,  with  whom  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  College  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  from  which  he  received  a  diploma  in  1961.  From  then 
until  1966  he  studied  with  David  Oistrakh  at  the  Moscow  State  Con- 
servatory, meanwhile  accepting,  in  1965,  a  position  as  violinist  with  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic.  In  1968  he  began  to  study  conducting  under  the 
supervision  of  Nicolai  Rabinovich  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory.  In 
December  1970  he  became  an  assistant  conductor,  under  Kiril  Kondra- 
shin,  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic. 

Mr  Yampolsky  left  Russia  in  1973  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel,  and  it 
was  during  a  stopover  in  Vienna  that  he  decided  to  come  to  the  United 
States  instead.  He  spent  the  past  summer  at  Tanglewood  as  a  member 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr  Yam- 
polsky is  no  stranger  to  Boston.  He  was  here  on  two  previous  occasions, 
1965  and  1970,  as  a  participant  in  the  United  States  tours  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic. 


MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  newly  appointed  to 
the  viola  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  Polonnoe,  Republic 
of  the  Ukraine,  in  1946.  His  musical  studies 
began  in  1953  at  the  Central  Music  School, 
Moscow,  where  he  studied  with  Ulia  Breid- 
burg.  In  1970  he  continued  his  education 
at  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where 
his  teacher  was  Michael  Terian.  At  this 
same  time  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet  and 
later  of  the  Moscow  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr  Zaretsky  left  Russia  in  1972  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel.  He  spent 
ten  months  in  that  country,  where  he  became  principal  violist  of  the 
Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Orchestra  and  a  soloist  of  Radio  Israeli.  Follow- 
ing that  he  decided  to  come  to  the  United  States.  It  was  in  Rome,  while 
awaiting  approval  of  his  visa  application,  that  he  came  to  the  attention 
of  two  American  musicians  who  proved  to  be  of  invaluable  assistance. 
Mr  Zaretsky  and  his  compatriot  Mr  Yampolsky,  also  a  new  member  of 
the  Orchestra  this  year,  auditioned  for  Zubin  Mehta  and  Leonard  Bern- 
stein. Mr  Mehta  then  enlisted  the  support  of  United  HIAS  Service,  a 
Jewish  immigration  agency,  in  their  behalf,  while  Mr  Bernstein  recom- 
mended them  for  fellowship  study  at  Tanglewood  this  past  summer. 
It  was  while  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  that  Mr  Zaretsky  successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


CABOT-CAHNERS   ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refreshments  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  remains  open  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors 
available  at  the  bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book, 
Jack  Daniels  and  Beefeater  Gin. 


PETER 
DUCHIN 

comes 

to  Boston 

October 


Interested? 
Call 

523-9734 


Welcome 

to  the  19th 
Century* 

Return  with  us  now  to  a 
golden  age  in  America's  cre- 
ative history.  Visit  Confiden  t 
America,  an  exhibition 
of  monuments  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Artists 
include  John  Singer  Sargent, 
William  Rimmer,  Frank 
Duveneck,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Many  of  these  works 
are  on  view  for  the  first  time. 

October  3  through  Dec.  2 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  lunch  or 
dinner  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 
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reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  i\pte 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET       PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS,         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 


flMPC         AND   LOAN 
lllUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 


A&6al 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


THE  SOLOISTS 

EDITH  MATHIS,  who  makes  her  first  ap- 
pearances with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  these  performances  of  Berlioz's 
La  damnation  de  Faust,  was  born  in  Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland.  She  received  her  mu- 
sical training  at  the  Lucerne  and  Zurich 
Conservatories  and  studied  voice  with  Eli- 
sabeth Bosshart,  with  whom  she  still 
coaches.  Miss  Mathis  made  her  operatic 
debut  at  an  early  age  as  the  second  boy  in 
a  Lucerne  State  Theatre  production  of  Mo- 
zart's The  magic  flute.  Not  long  afterwards  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in 
a  Cologne  production  of  Mozart's  La  finta  semplice.  Since  then  she  has 
been  a  regular  guest  artist  of  the  Salzburg  Festival  as  well  as  the  festivals 
of  Berlin,  Glyndebourne,  Munich  and  the  Netherlands. 

She  has  appeared  in  numerous  European  opera  houses  —  those  of 
Hamburg,  West  Berlin,  Covent  Garden,  Vienna  and  Munich  among 
others  —  and  in  1970  she  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as 
Pamina  in  The  magic  flute.  Her  extensive  repertory  includes  the  Mo- 
zartean  roles  of  Cherubino,  Susanna,  Papagena,  Pamina,  Zerlina  and 
Despina.  Some  of  her  other  roles  are  those  of  Marzelline  in  Fidelio, 
Nanetta  in  Falstaff,  Annchen  in  Der  Freischutz,  Ninetta  in  The  love  for 
three  oranges,  Zdenka  in  Arabella,  Sophie  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Oscar 
in  Un  balio  in  maschera  and  Melisande  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Miss 
Mathis  makes  her  home  in  Lubeck,  where  her  husband,  the  young  Ger- 
man conductor  Bernhard  Klee,  is  Generalmusikdirektor.  She  has  re- 
corded on  the  Seraphim  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 

Vienna  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra 
Walter  Goldschmidt     conductor 
Sunday  October  7  at  3  pm 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Gennady  Rozdestvensky     conductor 
Friday  October  19  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


STUART  BURROWS,  whose  last  Boston  ap- 
pearance was  in  Sarah  Caldwell's  1972 
production  of  La  traviata,  was  born  in 
Cilfynydd,  Wales.  He  asserts  that  it  was  the 
experience  of  singing  along  with  a  record- 
ing of  Gigli  that  first  convinced  him  that 
he  had  the  potential  to  become  a  singer. 
In  pursuance  of  that  goal,  he  studied  music 
and  voice  at  Trinity  College,  Carmarthen, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  a  teaching 
diploma.  In  1959  he  won  the  Tenor  Solo 
Competition  and  the  Blue  Riband  for  Voice  at  the  Royal  National 
Eisteddfod  at  Caernarvon.  A  few  years  later,  in  1963,  he  secured  his 
first  operatic  engagement,  making  his  debut  as  Ishmael  in  the  Welsh 
National  Opera  Company's  production  of  Verdi's  Nabucco. 

Since  that  time  he  has  established  an  international  reputation  with  ap- 
pearances at  Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  San  Francisco 
Opera,  the  Teatro  Colon,  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  and  the  Salzburg  Festival. 
In  1971  he  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  Don  Ottavio  in 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni.  This  season  he  returns  to  New  York  for  further 
appearances  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  for  performances  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  His  operatic  repertory  includes  the  leading 
tenor  roles  in  Don  Giovanni,  The  magic  flute,  La  sonnambula,  La 
boheme,  Falstaff,  Faust,  L'elisir  d'amore,  Rigoletto,  Madama  Butterfly, 
La  traviata,  Eugene  Onegin,  Maria  Stuarda,  The  midsummer  marriage 
and  Le  rossignol.  He  has  recorded  for  ABC-Paramount,  Columbia,  Decca, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  London,  L'Oiseau  Lyre  and  Philips.  These  per- 
formances of  La  damnation  de  Faust  are  his  first  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can   be  emptied   in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked. 


SOME  PEOPLE  EVEN  WITH 

20/20  VISION 

ARE  GOING  BLIND 

from  Retinal  Degenerations. 
Many  are  children 


Contact  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 


0 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  experi- 
ence how  many  returned  tickets  to  ex- 
pect, no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours 
before  the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets 
not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert 
time  will  be  released. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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HARRY  THEYARD,  who  appears  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  these 
performances,  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans 
and  a  graduate  of  Loyola  University  with 
degrees  in  business  administration  and  for- 
eign trade.  He  entered  the  musical  world 
by  way  of  Broadway,  where  he  sang  in  the 
original  cast  of  Man  of  La  Mancha.  While 
still  a  member  of  that  cast,  he  auditioned 
for  the  New  York  City  Opera  production 
of  Menotti's  The  saint  of  Bleeker  Street, 
and  it  was  as  Michele  in  that  work  that  he  made  his  operatic  debut.  A 
tour  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National  Company  followed,  during 
which  he  was  heard  throughout  the  United  States  in  more  than  forty 
performances  of  La  boheme  and  La  traviata.  His  subsequent  engagements 
have  included  appearances  with  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  the  Opera 
Society  of  Washington  and  the  Spring  Opera  of  San  Francisco. 

As  a  leading  tenor  of  the  New  York  City  Opera,  Mr  Theyard  has  been 
heard  as  Faust  in  Boito's  Mefistofele,  Gregor  in  Janacek's  The  Makro- 
poulos  affair,  Turiddu  in  Cavalleria  rusticana  and  in  the  leading  tenor 
roles  of  Puccini's  Tosca,  II  tabarro  and  Madama  Butterfly.  His  French 
operatic  repertory  includes  the  principal  tenor  roles  of  Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann, Louise  and  Carmen.  In  Mexico  he  has  been  heard  as  Manrico, 
Radames  and  Don  Jose,  and  in  Spoleto  he  sang  the  part  of  des  Grieux 
in  the  Visconti  production  of  Puccini's  Manon  Lescaut.  It  will  be  as  des 
Grieux  that  he  makes  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  December. 


DONALD  MclNTYRE,  who  sings  the  part  of 
Mephistopheles  in  these  performances,  was 
born  in  New  Zealand,  where  a  number  of 
successful  television  and  concert  appear- 
ances followed  by  study  in  London  deter- 
mined him  to  follow  an  operatic  career. 
He  pursued  that  career  in  Great  Britain, 
where  his  early  engagements  included  ap- 
pearances with  the  Welsh  National  Opera 
Company  and  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera 
Company,  with  which  he  sang  many  lead- 
ing roles.  In  1966  he  made  his  Covent  Garden  debut  as  Pizarro  in  a  pro- 
duction of  Fidelio  conducted  by  Sir  Georg  Solti.  Subsequent  roles  with 
the  Royal  Opera  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  a  principal  baritone, 
have  included  the  three  Wotans  of  Wagner's  Ring  as  well  as  leading 
roles  in  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  Electra  and  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Mr 
Mclntyre  became  a  member  of  the  Bayreuth  ensemble  in  1968,  singing 
in  Lohengrin,  Der  fliegende  Hollander,  Parsifal  and  the  Ring. 

His  many  festival  engagements  have  included  both  operatic  and  concert 
appearances  at  Edinburgh,  the  Festival  of  Two  Worlds  and  the  Casals 
Festival.  Especially  noteworthy  among  his  orchestral  appearances  were 
performances  of  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  8  and  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  former  under  Leonard  Bern- 
stein and  the  latter  under  Colin  Davis.  He  made  his  Vienna  State  Opera 
debut  this  past  season  in  the  Ring.  Mr  Mclntyre  records  on  the  Columbia 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels. 


THOMAS  PAUL,  who  has  appeared  on 
many  occasions  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
here  in  Boston,  in  New  York  and  at  Tangle- 
wood,  is  well  known  to  opera  and  concert 
audiences.  He  began  violin  study  as  a  boy 
and  later  also  took  up  the  viola.  After  grad- 
uating from  Occidental  College  in  Los 
Angeles,  he  moved  to  New  York  and  at- 
tended the  Juilliard  School  as  a  graduate 
student  in  conducting.  During  his  military 
service  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Army  Chorus  in  Washington  DC.  When  he  was  discharged  in 
1960  he  decided  that  singing  was  to  be  his  career. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Thursdays  at  8.30 

1     November  29 

A  PROGRAM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CAGE- 
HARRISON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY 

Canzonetta    op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 
op.  25 

2    January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 

Symphony  no.  3 
Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 
instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 
WEBER              V 
LISZT                 ) 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject  to  change 

Prices  for  the  series: 

$6,  $9,  $12,  $15 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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Since  that  time  Thomas  Paul  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera  Company  for  seven  seasons  and  has  appeared  in  opera  in  many 
North  American  cities  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans.  His  many 
roles  include  Figaro,  Boris  Codunov,  Bluebeard,  Rocco,  Sparafucile  and 
the  title  role  in  Boito's  Mefistofele.  Meanwhile  he  has  given  many  solo 
recitals  and  has  appeared  with  leading  orchestras,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, the  Montreal  Symphony  and  the  London  Symphony  among  them. 
Thomas  Paul  has  made  recordings  on  the  RCA,  Columbia,  Command 
and  Marlboro  Recording  Society  labels.  He  most  recently  sang  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  April  1973  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  9. 


Mjt 
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THE  CHORUSES 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  sponsored  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  was 
formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver,  who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of 
the  MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society  and  of  the  Framingham  Choral 
Society,  has  been  director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since  its  foundation. 
Members  of  the  chorus,  who  come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  rehearse  throughout  the  year.  They  made  their 
debut  in  1970  at  Symphony  Hall  in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
symphony,  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken  part 
in  performances  directed  by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis, 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  During  the  past  summer  at 
Tanglewood  the  Festival  Chorus  took  part  in  works  of  Bach,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Mozart,  Berlioz  and  Verdi. 

Among  the  many  works  in  which  they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony 
no.  8,  Berlioz's  Grande  messe  des  morts  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die  Jahrezeiten.  With  the  Boston  Pops 
they  have  taken  part  in  a  Lerner  and  Loewe  program. 


\ 
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The  BOSTON  ARCHDIOCESAN  CHOIR  SCHOOL  of  Saint  Paul's  Church, 
Cambridge,  was  founded  eleven  years  ago  under  the  patronage  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Cushing.  The  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  fourteen,  re- 
ceive a  full  academic  training  in  addition  to  an  extensive  musical  edu- 
cation. They  also  take  part  regularly  in  the  services  of  Saint  Paul's 
Church,  located  near  Harvard  Square.  The  Choir  has  toured  extensively 
in  recent  years;  they  have  performed  not  only  throughout  New  England, 
but  also  in  New  York,  Florida  and  Wisconsin,  and  abroad  in  Italy,  France, 
England  and  Ireland.  They  have  taken  part  in  Youth  Concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  have  sung  in  concerts  with  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral 
Society,  with  the  MIT  Choral  Society  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  At  Tanglewood  and  in  Symphony  Hall  the  Choir  has  sung 
in  performances  of  Xenakis's  Polla  ta  dina,  Mahler's  Symphony  no.  8 
and  Berlioz's  Te  Deum.  The  group  has  recorded  on  the  Columbia  label. 
THEODORE  MARIER,  a  resident  of  Belmont,  has  been  Music  Director  of 
the  School  since  its  founding. 
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EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


\SL. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  dejivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


ill  ifri  Engineering,  Inc. 

6  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


CONDUCTORS  AND  MUSIC  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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GEORG   HENSCHEL     1881-1884 


WILHELM  GERICKE     1884-1889 
1898-1906 


ARTHUR   NIKISCH     1889-1893 


EMIL   PAUR     1893-1898 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 

November  3,    January  12,    March  30 
November  10,     January  19,      April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 

Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 


KARL  MUCK    1906-1908,1912-1918 


MAX   FIEDLER     1908-1912 


hsLS  /rioted  "to 

hfrrrsurd  Square, 

wLtk  an  ex-P&jrvled.  stock  of 

pSLtchyToyk  quilts 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

WM 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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HENRY   RABAUD     1918-1919 


PIERRE   MONTEUX     1919-1924 


SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY     1924-1949 


CHARLES  MUNCH     1949-1962 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son —  even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office 
for  information  on  the  varied  options. 
There  are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes 
and  budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts   on   Tuesdays,  Thursdays,   Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

—  some  starting  at  2.00  pm,  some  at  8.30 
pm  and  some  at  7.30  pm 

—  from  $6  to  $229 

This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —  22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday         —  22  concerts  at  8.30 

(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 

Tuesday  A      — 10  concerts  at  8.30 

Tuesday  B       —    6  concerts  at  7.30 

Thursday  A     —    6  concerts  at  8.30 

Thursday  B     —    3  concerts  at  8.30 

('Romantic'  series) 

Spectrum        —    3  Thursdays  at  8.30 

Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  Spectrum  starts  after 
Thanksgiving.  And  the  Romantic  series 
starts  in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets 
ideal  for  Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  re- 
mind of  us  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  office 
and  make  an  application  so  you  will  not 
be  left  out  next  season. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     1962-1969 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  1969-1972 
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An  unparalleled  musicalv©yag@i 


Music  at  sea.  Underthe  sun,  under  tnestars*  counter* 
point  to  ffii  tranq^fmurmuring  of  thi  waves.  jyiusic 
a  shore;  ^rnf  <i  su^^stunning  setti  rigs  as  %e  tropical 
gardeni|o^^n3agniftcent  estate  in  CaraeasA/eheziuela* 
and^a^tl^fSaftHHoin  the  ancient  Mayan  city  of  Tulurrir 
which  ciiiffe^  its  ancestry  to  564  A.CX,  and  stands higH 
<$n  a  bl  uff  along  the  Carri  bean  shore,  %  <%  ^i 

jMusic  ijejrformed  by  world  renown^  |rtists 

ys^c>:Stei:p^^e*tander  Schneider,  Pinchaj^l^^er- 
rpan,  Byron  Janis;  Jean  Pierre  Rampal,  Tarijas Vasary, 

^  i^Engllsjt^harrrtjer  Orchestra,  to  nam^|u|t  a  handl  ulr 
Mgether  wit^^rfted  dancers  and  Singjefe  And  all 
tjravfeljn^  wifb; you  as  your  fellow  passengers  on  the 
RenafssiJ^^ffipp  so  very  FrenehvSO^^  intimate; 

m^^^^mAc'^  of  y our  own  gractbuS  4i|g  style, 

«^    W(tgtt§  celebrated  French  cuisine  and jff  sen! 

pfe^rt^lteom  the  a  I  l-Frenc  h  c  rew,  it  pro^iis  a ; 


<H*x, 


*i 


x&e^\.y.cct$*>- 
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S-^§#%l^^rtunKy  f°r  getting  close  to:;fniS|jeVs 

gq-^^^*-^RQMf  d^eviROLADES,  FLORIDA,  JAN?  5^^^| 

ifiiilrtptions  $1660-$4280  inclUdini^rujse  acoSfi 

---For  illustrated -Renaissance-  (M^J^J^B-i^^iltfp^^ff- 

-v:  ^usic  Cruise  book  and  for  >.*  ff^HUUVT  -'"^S^il 

% .  „^^  ^;';r^seryatiohs;  call  pr  write  :# 


jfroaajtipns,  concerts,  galas  and  shore  excursions: 
C|^^ehaissance  is  registered  in  France 


ICBtilSESEE 

536-6420,  Ray  D'Aquanno,  Manning  Travel  Bureau,  36  Newbury  Street,  Boston 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  October  5  1973  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  October  6  1973  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH     piano 


*BEETHOVEN 
LIGETI 
*BRAHMS 


Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 
'Melodien' for  orchestra     (1971) 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 


Born  in  Hungary,  Gyorgy  Ligeti  spent  most  of  his  life  as  student  and 
teacher  in  Budapest  until  the  Revolution  of  1956,  when  he  fled  his 
country.  He  has  since  then  worked  and  taught  in  many  of  the  European 
centers  for  contemporary  music,  and  this  year  he  became  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory.  Ligeti  is  best  known  as  the 
composer  of  Atmospheres,  a  work  written  in  1961  and  used  by  Stanley 
Kubrick,  without  the  composer's  knowledge  or  permission,  in  the  film 
2007.  Melodien  was  completed  in  1971  for  the  city  of  Nuremburg  in 
honor  of  the  quincentenary  of  the  birth  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  In  the  past 
Ligeti's  music  has  emphasized  instrumental  texture  and  color.  In  Melo- 
dien, whose  duration  is  about  twelve  minutes,  there  is  a  greater  empha- 
sis on  rhythm  and  melody. 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05;  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.35.  The  Orchestra  will  be  on  tour  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
October  12  and  13. 


Friday  afternoon  October  19  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  20  1973  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


'BEETHOVEN 
STRAVINSKY 
SIBELIUS 


Overture  'Leonore'  no.  2     op.  72a 
'Orpheus',  ballet  in  three  scenes 
Symphony  no.  4  in  A  minor     op.  63 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS  AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


SUN.  OCT.  7  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL    CO  6  1492 

$6.50.  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

VIENNA 

J©HANN 

STRAUSS 

ORCHESTRA 

founded  in  1826  byjohann  Strauss 

Walter  Goldschmitt  Conductor 

Program  of  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Marches; 
and  enchanting  songs  by  tenor  and 
soprano  soloists 

>  4 

JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL  HA  1  2000 
180  Berkeley  St.,  Boston 

PAUL  TAYLOR 
DOnCE  COHY 

Performances: 

SAT.  OCT.  13,  8:30  P.M. 

SUN.  OCT.  14,  3  P.M. 

Prices:  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50. 

&  LECTURE  DEMONSTRATION 
FRI.  OCT.  12,8  P.M. 

Lecture  Demo.  Tix  $1.00 

MAIL  ORDERS  to  John  Hancock  Hall 

160  Berkeley  St..  Boston  02116. 

Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 

&  remittance  payable  to  Celebrity  Series. 

Box-Office  Opens  Oct.  8 

FRI.  OCT.  19,  8:30  P.M. 
SYMPHONY  HALL -Seats  Now 

$10..  $8.,  $6. 

LENINGRAD 
PHILHARMONICI 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY, 

Conductor 

Shostakovich,  Symphony  No.  15 
Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  5 

SAT.  OCT.  20,  8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL     KE  6  2412 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
NEW  YORK 
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eason 


Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are 
available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  programs 
are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription  prices  for 
the  1972-1973  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and  $11  (third  class  mail). 
Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  October  30  1973  at  8.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


SCHUMANN 
DVORAK 
*PROKOFIEV 


Overture  for  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 
Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 


Tuesday  evening  November  27  1973  at  8.30 


RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


work  to  be  announced 


*BEETHOVEN 
*BARTOK 


Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Concerto  for  orchestra 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


CLASSES   IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again 
offering  their  Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs 
Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Symphony  pro- 
gram so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  concert.  This  year,  with  the  increased  number  of 
concerts,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as  well.  After 
the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich 
lunch  are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes 
will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon 
concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with  the  exceptions  of  November 
23  and  January  4. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis-  class  and  the 
other  interesting  seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Coming 

this  season 

in  the 

Boston 

University 

Celebrity 

Series 

•  LENINGRAD  PHILHARMONIC 

•  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

•  ENGLISH  CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 

•  YEHUDI  and 
HEPHZIBAH  MENUHIN 

•  SVIATOSLAV  RICHTER 

•  NATIONAL  CHINESE 
OPERA  THEATRE 

•  VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 

•  RUDOLF  SERKIN 

•  ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

•  EVELYN  LEAR  and 
THOMAS  STEWART 

•  JEAN-PIERRE  RAMPAL 
and  ROBERT  VEYRON- 
LACROIX 

•  JOHN  BROWNING 

•  TOKYO  STRING  QUARTET 

•  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
SOCIETY  OF  LINCOLN  CTR 

•  AMADEUS  QUARTET 

•  ALVIN  AILEY  CITY 
CENTER  DANCE  THEATER 

•  PAUL  TAYLOR  DANCE  CO 

•  MARTHA  GRAHAM 
DANCE  COMPANY 

plus  14  other 

outstanding  music  and 

dance  events 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  at  $45,50, 
$38.50  and  $31.50  for  seven 
events  of  your  choice  are  now 
being  accepted.  For  further  in- 
formation, a  descriptive  bro- 
chure and  order  form,  write  to 
Celebrity  Series,  420  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  Boston  021 16,  or 
phone  536-6037. 
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BOSTON  \ 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dear  Subscriber: 

As  ticket  sales  and  subscriptions  pay  for  little  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  concerts,  may  I  urge  you  to  share  with  all  of  us  the  re- 
sponsibility of  offsetting  the  annual  deficit  by  contributing  as  gen- 
erously as  possible  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Your  gift  will  not  only  help  maintain  the  excellence  of  the  Orches- 
tra but  will  also  give  you  membership  in  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  entitle  you  special  privileges. 

This  September  Seiji  Ozawa  joined  us  as  our  thirteenth  Music 
Director.  It  promises  to  be  an  outstanding  season,  and  we  hope 
you  will  be  with  us  often. 

May  we  please  count  on  your  interest  in  the  Orchestra  as  war- 
ranting a  contribution?  We  need  your  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 


TalcottM.  Banks 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 
OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Calendar  of  Events 


Stage  Door  Lecture  -  series  One 

October  5  1973 
October  26  1973 


Stage  Door  Lecture  -  series  Two 

October  19  1973 
December  7  1973 


Friday  mornings 

February  8  1974 
March  15  1974 

Friday  mornings 

February  15  1974 
March  8  1974 


Table  Talk  Suppers 

Tuesday  A  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

October  30  1 973  December  1 8  1 973 


Tuesday  B  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

November  6  1973  January  22  1974 

Tuesday  Cambridge  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 
October  23  1973  December  4  1973 

*Thursday  A  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  4  1973  January  31  1974 

Thursday  B  (Romantic)  series  -  Thursday  evenings 
January  17  1974  February  7  1974 


March  12  1974 


March  51974 


March  26  1974 


April  18  1974 


March  28  1974 


''new  series  this  year 

If  you  would  like  to  attend  one  of  these  series,  all  of  which  will  take 
place  in  Symphony  Hall,  please  call  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Friends  Office,  266-1348. 


tfft**"*  t 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMAROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQE  AND  COACHING 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  2  Symphony  Road 
(Route  133]  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  (617)  267-0332 

(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


assachusetts 

Educators        £\' 


,  ssociation 


usic 


laking 
Everyone's       #%  rt 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE   FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS   NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


THURSDAY  A1 
FRIDAY-SATURDAY  2 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.   BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.   BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.   NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE   LEE  SARGENT 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 
Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.   KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


copyright  ©  1973  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
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deep  overtones  . . . 

The  Fencer  coat,  an  impressive  variation 
of  fall  coatwear,  composed  of  warm, 
textured  wool  and  played  to  perfection 
in  deep  purple.  With  chain  closure  belt. 
$170.  Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  ■  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  ■  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLE: 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  October  4  1973  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  October  5  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  6  1973  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 


Piano  concerto  no.  5  inE  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 

Rondo:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 


intermission 


LIGETI  'Melodien'  for  orchestra  (1971) 

first  Boston  performance 


*BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 

Uri  poco  sostenuto  -  allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Adagio  -  allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


The  concert  on  Thursday  will  end  about  10.35,  the  concert  on 
Friday  about  4.05,  and  the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.35 

Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'NatIves, 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/ s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


EDITORIAL 

Through  a  bequest  from  a  trust  established  under  the  will  of  Maria  E. 
Hatch,  of  which  Harold  Horvitz  is  Trustee,  the  Huntington  Avenue 
Lobby  has  been  refurbished  to  serve  as  a  lounge  for  persons  attending 
performances  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  lounge,  whose  decor  was  designed 
by  Benjamin  A.  Cook,  F.A.I.D.,  Trade  Winds  Inc.,  has  been  named  the 
Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room  in  honor  of  Mrs  Hatch's  husband.  The 
Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Shell  on  the  Charles  River  Esplanade,  Storrow 
Drive,  was  constructed  some  years  ago  by  a  grant  of  funds  from  the 
same  trust. 
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The  old  comes  out 


Jet  Photo 


.  .  .  the  new  goes  in. 


Jet  Photo 


During  the  past  summer,  Symphony  Hall  underwent  its  most  extensive 
renovation  since  the  building  was  erected  in  1900:  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Frederick  J.  Kennedy  Memorial  Foundation  Inc.,  the  Hall 
has  been  air-conditioned.  This  new  feature  will  not  only  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  patrons  and  musicians  during  portions  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  seasons  but  it  will  also  make 
feasible  the  use  of  the  Hall  during  the  summer.  A  previous  grant  from 
the  Foundation  resulted  in  last  year's  carpeting,  painting  and  revised 
lighting  of  the  corridors.  As  in  that  case,  the  latest  improvement  was 
made  from  a  grant  designated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  renovation. 

The  Hall's  existing  ventilating  ducts  were  utilized  in  the  project,  which 
employs  a  steam  absorption  chilled  water  producing  system  designed 
by  Buerkel  and  Company  Inc.  The  W.  A.  MacLeod  Company  and  Hayes 
Mechanical  Inc.  handled  installation  and  contracting;  Bolt,  Beranek  and 
Newman  Inc.  served  as  acoustic  consultants.  Total  cost  of  the  renovation 
was  approximately  $400,000. 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . .. 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMING  HAM        879-1516 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73  'Emperor' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  'Emperor'  concerto  in  1809. 
The  premiere  was  probably  given  in  Leipzig  the  following  year,  with  Johann 
Schneider  as  soloist.  In  Vienna  the  first  performance  took  place  on  February  12 
1812;  Karl  Czerny  was  the  pianist.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played 
the  concerto  on  January  27  1882;  Carl  Bearmann  was  soloist  and  Georg  Henschel 
conducted.  Among  the  many  other  famous  pianists  who  have  performed  the 
concerto  with  the  Orchestra  are  Eugen  d'Albert,  Ignace  Paderewski,  Ferruccio 
Busoni,  Harold  Bauer,  Josef  Hofmann,  Walter  Gieseking,  Egon  Petri,  Leonard 
Shure,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Alexander  Borovsky,  Clifford  Curzon,  Claudio  Arrau, 
Robert  Casadesus,  Artur  Rubinstein  and  Vladimir  Ashkenazy. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani,  strings,  and  solo  piano. 

A  recording  of  the  Fifth  piano  concerto  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  available  on  the  RCA  label.  It  is  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Arthur 
Rubenstein  is  the  soloist. 


Beethoven  in  1805 

Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  concertos  appear  in  the 
books  of  sketches  after  those  for  the  Choral  fantasia;  they  date  from 
1808  or  1809.  He  completed  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn 
of  1809.  The  conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  anything  but  con- 
ducive to  creative  contemplation,  and  it  is  additional  proof  of 
Beethoven's  powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could 
compose  this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such  a 
period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon  Vienna,  and  when 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery 
on  the  Spittelberg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  The  population  crowded  indiscriminately  into  every 
possible  underground  shelter  (a  reminder  to  us  that  methods  of  warfare 
have  since  changed  only  in  the  direction  of  deadliness).  Beethoven's 
windows  on  the  Wasserkunst  Bastei,  chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in 
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Something  grander 
for  your  grand  piona 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 
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direct  line  of  the  bombardment.  He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother 
Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the  cellar,  holding  a 
pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his  poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  the 
concussive  reports.  Shells  were  fired  into  the  city  without  cessation 
through  the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames;  wounded  civilians 
were  carried  through  the  streets  to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon, 
Vienna  capitulated  —  it  could  have  done  nothing  else  —  and  forthwith 
endured  the  French  occupation  for  the  two  months  that  remained  of 
the  campaign.  Napoleon  set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn 
Palace  once  more.  General  Andreossy  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assuring  them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  'King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine'.  On  May  15th  the  Commandant  Razout  quartered  the 
soldiery  upon  all  lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon 
house  rentals,  whereby  a  quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent  money  went  to 
the  conquerors.  Beethoven's  well-born  acquaintances  had  for  the  most 
part  fled  to  other  parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts 
in  the  summer  season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July. 
Young  Rust  met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his 
fist  at  a  passing  French  officer,  with  the  exclamation:  'If  I  were  a 
general,  and  knew  as  much  about  strategy  as  I  know  about  counter- 
point, I'd  give  you  something  to  do!" 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven  probably  completed 
the  Lebewohl  sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  concerto  and  the 
String  quartet  op.  74  (called  the  'Harp  quartet'):  he  also  devoted 
many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of  copying  extracts  from  earlier 
musical  theorists  for  the  use  of  his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty-two,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven  dedicated 
the  concerto,  and  the  sonata  as  well,  the  titles  of  the  movements — 
'Farewell,  absence,  and  return'  —  being  occasioned  by  this  gentleman's 
flight  from  existing  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonality  of  E  flat  seems 
to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  concerto,  the  sonata, 
and  the  quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 

The  concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by  Johann  Schneider,  probably 
towards  the  end  of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  publisher. 
The  concert  was  reported  a  success,  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was  moved  to  'a  state  of 
enthusiasm  that  could  hardly  content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  recognition  and  enjoyment'.  The  first  Viennese  performance, 
and  the  first  over  which  Beethoven  himself  had  any  direct  super- 
vision, was  on  February  12  1812.  Beethoven's  career  as  pianist  had 
ended  on  account  of  his  deafness,  and  the  honors  on  this  occasion  fell 
to  his  pupil,  Karl  Czerny.  The  concert  was  'for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  of  Noble  Ladies  for  Charity'.  At  this  affair  three  tableaux  were 
shown,  representing  three  pictures  by  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes, 
as  described  by  Goethe  in  his  Elective  Affinities.  'The  pictures  offered 
a  glorious  treat',  wrote  Theodor  Korner  in  a  letter,  'a  new  pianoforte 
concerto  by  Beethoven  failed.'  And  Castelli's  Thalia  gives  the  reason: 
'If  this  composition,  which  formed  the  concert  announced,  failed  to 
receive  the  applause  which  it  deserved,  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  partly 
in  the  subjective  character  of  the  work,  partly  in  the  objective  nature 
of  the  listeners.  Beethoven,  full  of  proud  confidence  in  himself,  never 
writes  for  the  multitude;  he  demands  understanding  and  feeling,  and 
because  of  the  intentional  difficulties,  he  can  receive  these  only  at  the 
hands  of  the  knowing,  a  majority  of  whom  is  not  to  be  found  on  such 
occasions.' 

The  assemblage  at  this  concert,  probably  in  the  mood  for  light  diver- 
sion, no  doubt  missed  altogther  the  very  different  voice  of  Beethoven 
which  underlay  its  expected  aspect  of  thundering  chords,  cadenza-like 
passages  in  scales,  trills,  arpeggios,  forms  which  in  lesser  hands  are  so 
often  the  merest  bombast.  They  failed  to  see  that,  accepting  the  style 
which  custom  had  dictated  to  him,  Beethoven  had  transformed  it  into 
something  quite  different,  had  written  his  signature  into  every  measure. 
The  three  emphatic  chords  from  the  orchestra  in  the  introduction,  each 
followed  by  solo  passages  of  elaborate  bravura,  establish  at  once  a  music 
of  sweeping  and  imperious  grandeur  unknown  to  any  concerto  written 
up  to  1812,  and  beside  which  the  dignity  of  emperors  or  archdukes  loses 
all  consequence. 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
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There  follow  almost  a  hundred  measures  in  which  the  orchestra  alone 
lays  forth  the  two  themes  and  develops  them  in  leisurely  amplitude. 
The  piano  from  this  point  assumes  the  first  place,  and  makes  the 
themes,  so  symphonically  cast,  now  primarily  its  own.  The  solo  part 
traverses  elaborate  figurations  which,  however,  never  obscure  the 
thematic  outlines,  but  unfailingly  intensify  it  and  enhance  the  devel- 
opment. Beethoven  writes  his  own  cadenza  into  the  score,  and,  by 
explicit  direction,  forestalls  weakling  interpolations. 
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Beethoven  in  1814 

The  slow  movement  (in  B  major)  is  short,  like  that  of  the  G  major  con- 
certo, and  like  that  illustrious  predecessor  consists  of  a  sort  of  duologue 
between  orchestra  and  piano.  Here  the  muted  strings  intone  their  noble 
and  tender  theme,  which  the  piano  answers  with  a  pianissimo  passage 
of  its  own,  in  gently  descending  triplets.  The  free,  searching  improvisa- 
tion of  the  piano  ascends  by  trills  in  half-steps,  arousing  a  sense  of 
expectancy  which  is  resolved  as  it  clarifies  at  last  upon  the  theme  of 
the  orchestra.  The  piano  sings  the  theme  in  a  full  exposition.  Wood- 
winds and  strings  are  then  softly  blended  with  a  dreamy  and  con- 
stantly shifting  figuration  of  the  piano.  The  music  dies  away  upon  a 
mysterious  sense  of  anticipation,  and  over  a  sustained  note  of  the 
horns  the  piano  gives  a  soft  intimation,  still  in  the  adagio  tempo,  of 
the  lively  rondo  theme  which  immediately  follows.  The  piano  takes 
the  thematic  lead  in  this  finale,  which  is  long,  and  brilliantly  developed. 

The  cadenza  which  Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  is  Beethoven's  own. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

O  .  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


GYORGY  LIGETI 

Melodien  (1971) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Ligeti  was  born  at  Dicsoszentmarton,  Transylvania,  on  May  28  1923.  He  com- 
pleted Melodien  in  1971  and  the  work  was  given  its  first  performance  in 
Nuremburg  on  September  10  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  August  18  1972  at  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  oboe  d'amore,  clarinet,  bassoon,  two 
horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  tuba,  piano,  celesta,  timpani,  crotales,  glockenspiel, 
metallophon,  xylophone,  strings. 


It  is  ironic  that  Ligeti  is  best  known  for  Atmospheres,  the  work  used  by 
Stanley  Kubrick  in  the  film  2007:  the  piece  was  used  without  Ligeti's 
knowledge  or  permission,  he  was  unimpressed  by  the  movie  and 
angered  by  the  juxtaposition  of  his  work  with  that  of  Johann  and 
Richard  Strauss.  'My  music,'  he  wrote,  'as  background  for  the  apes 
and  mystical  stone  or  metal  blocks,  is  transformed  into  Kitsch.'  Never- 
theless, the  publicity  was  inescapable  and  cannot  have  helped  being 
to  Ligeti's  advantage. 

Born  in  Hungary,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  as  student  and  teacher  in 
Budapest  until  the  revolution  of  1956,  when  he  fled  his  country.  After 
two  years  working  at  the  Electronic  Music  Studio  of  the  West  German 
Radio  in  Cologne,  he  settled  in  Vienna.  He  has  taught  in  many  of  the 
European  centers  for  contemporary  music,  has  been  guest  professor  of 
composition  in  Stockholm  and  has  taught  at  Stanford  University  in  this 
country.  This  year  he  became  professor  in  composition  at  the  Hamburg 
Conservatory. 

Ligeti  completed  Melodien  in  1971.  He  wrote  it  for  the  city  of  Nurem- 
burg in  honor  of  the  quincentenary  of  the  birth  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  The 
American  premiere  was  given  in  April  1972  by  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  conducted  by  Zubin  Mehta.  At  the  time  of  its 
composition,  Melodien  marked  a  new  departure  in  Ligeti's  style:  his 
music  in  the  past  had  emphasized  instrumental  texture  and  color.  But 
in  this  new  piece  he  concerned  himself  more  emphatically  with  rhythm 
and,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  title,  melody.  It  is  a  work  for  virtuoso 
players  and  the  score  is  extremely  complex.  During  its  twelve  minutes 
or  so,  there  is  a  gradual  crescendo,  leading  to  an  intense  cl.imax  before 
a  final  'fadeout.'  For  the  performance  in  Los  Angeles  Ove  Nordwall 
wrote:  'It  is  unlikely  that  you  will  hear  the  'melodies'  of  the  title  because 
there  are  so  many  of  them  occurring  simultaneously;  but  you  should 
get  the  feeling  that  the  melodies  are  there  —  creating  subtle  harmonies 
through  their  vertical  combinations;  harmonies  changing  in  seemingly 
erratic  tempi,  and  which  disappear  as  soon  as  you  notice  them.' 
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JOHANNES   BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1835;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3  1897. 
He  started  sketches  on  the  First  symphony  in  1856  and  completed  the  work 
twenty  years  later.  Felix  Dessoff  conducted  the  premiere  on  November  4  1876  at 
Karlsruhe.  Ceorg  Henschel  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  December  9  1881.  The  most  recent  performances  in  this 
series  were  given  on  March  12  and  13  1971;  Rafael  Kubelik  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,   3   trombones,   timpani  and   strings. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  the  First  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra available  on  the  RCA  labels:  the  first  is  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  the 
second,  and  more  recent,  by  Erich   Leinsdorf. 
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It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms  required  twenty  years  to 
complete  his  First  symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second  year 
was  he  ready  to  present  it  for  performance  and  public  inspection.  An 
obvious  reason,  but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the  composer's 
awareness  of  a  skeptical  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann  had  proclaimed  him  a  destined 
symphonist,  thereby  putting  him  into  an  awkward  position,  for  that 
was  in  1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was  young,  unknown,  and 
inexperienced.  When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch  for  a 
symphony  he  well  knew  that  to  come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to  be 
closely  judged  as  a  'Symphoniker' ,  accused  of  presuming  to  take  up 
the  torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  symphony  had  in  the  course  of 
years  had  nothing  approaching  a  successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this 
thought.  The  most  pronounced  skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who 
considered  the  symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  symphony  by  Brahms 
would  be  a  challenge  to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place 
a  new  score  beside  the  immortal  nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious.  His 
symphonic  thoughts  inevitably  took  broader  lines,  sturdier  sonorities, 
and  more  dramatic  proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or 
Mendelssohn's. 

He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and  by  steps,  not  primarily  because 
he  feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thorough  self-questioner, 
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From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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he  well  knew  in  1856  that  he  was  by  no  means  ready.  As  it  turned  out, 
twenty  years  was  the  least  he  would  require  for  growth  in  character, 
artistic  vision,  craft.  These  twenty  years  give  us  plentiful  evidence  of 
such  growth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  orchestral  handling,  the  stages 
of  growth  are  very  clear  indeed.  His  first  orchestral  scores,  the  two 
serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light-textured,  of  chamber  proportions  as 
if  growing  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The  D  minor  Piano  concerto, 
completed  after  a  long  gestation  in  1858,  had  grandeur  of  design,  was 
at  first  intended  as  a  symphony,  and  became  in  effect  a  symphonic 
concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer  could  not  yet  divorce  himself 
from  the  instrument  of  his  long  training  to  immerse  himself  entirely  in 
the  orchestral  medium.  The  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  show  that  he 
had  by  this  time  become  a  complete  master  of  orchestral  writing  but 
indicate  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  of 
agreeable  and  objective  lyricism. 

Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three, 
was  already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark, 
often  wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  'storm  and  stress'  period, 
when  he  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann  couple 
whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity, 
concerned  for  the  distraught  'Frau  Clara'.  This  was  the  openly  romantic 
Brahms  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his  music,  who 
was  at  the  moment  looked  upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a  possible 
acquisition  for  his  neo-German  stronghold  at  Weimar. 

This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the  D  minor  Piano  concerto, 
first  conceived  as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years  later,  similarly 
inclined,  he  sketched  what  was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the  C 
minor  Symphony.  The  Concerto  required  four  years  to  find  its  final 
shape.  The  Symphony  took  much  longer  because  the  composer  had 
far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his  own  inner  requirements.  Another 
composer  would  have  turned  out  a  succession  of  symphonies  reflecting 
the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery.  Brahms  would  not  commit 
himself.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his  early  sketch  to  re-cast 
it.  He  composed  the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of  summation  of  twenty  years  of 
growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the  first  move- 
ment. The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more  transparent 
coloring  were  a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the  orchestral 
variations.  The  finale  revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take  fire  from 
Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur  and  make  the  result  his  own. 

In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  symphony,  Brahms'  First  begins 
darkly,  proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last  movement 
emerges  Beethoven-wise,  in  a  resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was  aware 
that  there  would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that  the  broad 
hymn-like  C  major  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme 
of  Beethoven's  'Ode  to  joy'.  The  character  was  similar,  the  shape  of 
the  notes  was  not.  He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his  Sym- 
phony followed  but  did  not  imitate  Beethoven  —  its  strength  was  his 
own.  Its  strength  was  also  the  strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that 
the  movements,  traversing  the  earlier  and  the  intermediate  Brahms, 
became  a  coherent  unity. 

Brahms  first  yielded  the  manuscript  of  his  Symphony  to  Otto  Dessoff 
in  Karlsruhe  on  its  completion  in  1876,  to  give  himself  a  preliminary 
sense  of  reassurance.  He  sought  the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  com- 
munity, well  sprinkled  with  friends,  and  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause. 
'A  little  town,'  he  called  it,  'that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conduc- 
I  tor,  and  a  good  orchestra.'  Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we 
know,  was  none  too  high.  But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist. 
He  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his 
post  as  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Sere- 
nade in  A  major  was  refused.  A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Karlsruhe, 
there  had  been  Hermann  Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms 
in  the  public  consciousness  there.  The  audiences  at  Karlsruhe  very 
likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon  them  ■ — and  were 
in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  Symphony  itself. 
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Brahms  himself  conducted  the  Symphony  in  Mannheim  a  few  days 
later,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  Munich,  Vienna,  Leipzig  and  Breslau. 
There  was  no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances, 
although  Karlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly! 
In  Leipzig  a  group  of  resident  adherents  and  such  loyal  visitors  from 
elsewhere  as  Frau  Schumann,  Joachim,  and  Stockhausen  gave  weight 
to  the  occasion,  established  at  a  general  rehearsal,  and  sealed  by  a  post- 
concert  banquet.  In  Vienna  the  work  got,  on  the  whole,  good  notices. 
In  Munich  considerable  hostility  was  to  be  expected,  for  Munich  had 
become  a  Wagnerian  redoubt.  Kalbeck  hazards  that  the  applause  was 
'an  expression  of  relief  when  it  had  at  last  ended.  The  Symphony 
reached  England  where  it  was  heard  in  Cambridge  and  London  under 
Joachim  in  the  following  spring. 

Brahms  had  by  then  won  public  esteem,  having  proved  his  choral 
ability  with  A  German  Requiem,  and  had  enjoyed  marked  success  with 
smaller  works.  A  full-sized  symphony  was  regarded  as  a  real  test.  Many 
found  a  stumbling  block  in  the  First  symphony,  and  these  included 
some  of  Brahms'  friends,  who  spoke  of  disunity  in  it,  and  disharmony. 
Even  Florence  May,  his  adoring  ex-pupil  and  biographer,  wrote  of 
'shrill,  clashing  dissonances'  in  the  introduction.  Levi,  the  conductor 
who  had  been  his  loyal  promoter  as  conductor  at  Karlsruhe,  found  the 
middle  movements  out  of  keeping  with  the  more  weighty  and  solidly 
scored  first  and  last.  Only  Hans  von  Bulow  among  the  current  con- 
ductors was  an  unqualified  enthusiast.  Time  has  long  since  dissolved 
lingering  doubts  and  vindicated  the  initial  judgment  of  the  Sym- 
phony's creator.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so 
patent  to  everyone  as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been 
generally  grasped  far  sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo- 
Germans  immediately  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile 
controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying  a 
particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland.  The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a 
performance  in  Cambridge  (March  8  1878)  and  another  in  London  in 
April,  each  much  applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  had 
taken  place  January  3  1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  with  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association.  When  the  critics  called  it  'morbid',  'strained', 
'unnatural',  'coldly  elaborated',  'depressing  and  unedifying',  Zerrahn' 
who  like  others  of  his  time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced 
a  second  performance  for  January  31.  Georg  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend 
of  Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony  with  other  works  of  the 
composer  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Ode  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  'plagiarism'. 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  intro- 
duced with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance  between 
the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  patently  as 
anywhere,  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring  to  great 
heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its  associations, 
it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical  primer. 
Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift  such  a 
theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis,  to  a 
degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmistakable 
aspect  of  immortality. 
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The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
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THE  OPENING   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL   IN   1900 


Plans  for  a  new  concert  hall  in  Boston  were  formulated  in  the  summer 
of  1893.  The  old  Music  Hall  in  Hamilton  Place,  where  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  had  played  since  1881,  was  to  be  demolished  to  make 
way  for  a  new  city  street.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  warned  the  public  that 
unless  a  new  building  were  erected,  the  Orchestra  would  be  forced  to 
disband.  On  June  21  a  letter  was  published  over  fifty-two  signatures, 
proposing  'to  organize  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  divided 
into  4000  shares  of  $100  each',  to  finance  a  new  hall.  The  people  of  Bos- 
ton rallied  round,  and  eventually  a  total  of  $410,700  was  subscribed. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  land  had  been  bought,  and  an  announcement 
was  made  that  the  New  York  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  had  started 
work  on  designs  for  the  new  building.  The  City  meanwhile,  possibly 
because  of  the  economic  recession,  had  abandoned  its  project  in  the 
area  around  Hamilton  Place.  The  Music  Hall  was  temporarily  reprieved, 
and  the  need  to  build  an  alternative  hall  became  less  pressing.  The  archi- 
tects, at  Major  Higginson's  insistence,  engaged  Wallace  Clement  Sabine, 
a  young  assistant  Professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  acoustics  of  the  new  auditorium.  Mr  McKim  abandoned  his  first 
designs,  and  prepared  new  plans,  which  for  the  first  time  in  history  took 
note  of  scientific  theory  of  acoustics.  Sabine,  rashly  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  'guaranteed'  that  the  new  hall  would  be  'acoustically  perfect'. 

He  proved  to  be  right.  Not  only  were  his  technical  predictions  absolutely 
correct,  but  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in  the  new  hall  delighted  the 
critics.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  musical  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  wrote: 
'[Mr  Sabine's]  confidence,  it  may  be  said  now,  has  been  justified  and 
rewarded.'  The  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  wrote:  'It  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  the  late  John  Dwight  wrote,  "The  walls  of  a  hall, 
like  those  of  a  violin,  must  ripen  and  grow  musical  by  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous response  to  musical  vibrations;  they  must  outgrow  their  crude 
condition,  and  become  gradually  attuned,  acclimated  to  harmony."  The 
Boston  Symphony  Hall  has  the  advantage  of  starting  out  well,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  mellowing  time  made  it  a  Stradi- 
varius  among  halls.' 

On  the  evening  of  October  15  1900,  some  250  carriages  'discharged  their 
fashionable  occupants',  to  quote  the  reporter  of  The  Boston  Globe,  at 
the  entrances  to  Symphony  Hall  for  the  'Inaugural  Concert'.  'While  a 
"dressy"  gathering,  it  was  not  extraordinarily  so,'  continued  the  Globe's 
reporter,  'for  not  a  single  decollete  gown  was  seen  save  upon  the  plat- 
form, though  the  costumes  worn  by  the  female  portion  of  the  audience 
were  prevailingly  of  rich  fabrics  and  of  rare  and  delicate  shades  and 
designs.  .  .  .  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  first  balcony 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  hall,  accompanied  by  Mr  George  Proctor,  the 
pianist,  who  held  a  score  book  which  Mrs  Gardner  followed  with  the 
closest  attention  all  the  evening,  frequently  accentuating  her  interest  by 

continued  on  page  97 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.Thurs.,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


/ 


/ 


/ 


\msr\ir\e 

LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 


10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 
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Symphony  Hall  sketch  from  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 
1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street-536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2( 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


19. 


20. 


23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 
*25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
!  26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 
j  28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 
*32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
*33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 
34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

*35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
*Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


** 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTihi 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Rjviera 


Oursinging  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CP*  f«*%\ 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 


11  AM     —     10  PM 
10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS 


TEL   423-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANgAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


maftre 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place.  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally   potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

W^VHMMH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 

Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  LOO  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


i&y    EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


[^^OtOYU/JVjC 


lorn 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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PlanOi 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


and  nUOBZ/D 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 

Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston 


Art/  Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  Moors  Bradley  (Jane  Dysant 
Carpenter),  who  became  a  Trustee  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  July  1973, 
was  born  in  Lynn  Massachusetts.  A  graduate 
of  Radcliffe  College,  she  states  that  special 
areas  of  interest  to  her  are  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  her  Alma  Mater,  of  which 
she  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1949.  Mrs 
Bradley  has  been  active  in  the  Council  of 
Friends  since  its  inception  and  she  now 
serves  as  Co-Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council's 
Steering  Committee.  Her  many  Symphony  activities  have  included  ser- 
vice on  various  other  committees  as  well,  those  of  the  Golden  Trumpet 
Ball,  the  90th  Anniversary  Ball,  Symphony  Luncheons  at  Horticultural 
Hall  and  the  annual  Musical  Marathon,  of  which  she  was  chairman  in 
1972.  Mrs  Bradley  is  also  actively  concerned  with  conservation  and 
serves  as  Conservation  Chairman  of  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club.  An 
avid  tennis  player,  skier,  gardener  and  bridge  player,  she  resides  in 
Manchester  and  is  the  mother  of  four  children. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

MARTHA  BABCOCK,  newly  appointed  to 
the  cello  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  1948  in  Freeport, 
Illinois,  where  her  musical  education  began 
with  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  five.  At  age 
eleven  she  began  to  study  the  cello,  and 
among  her  early  teachers  was  Lowell  Creitz 
of  the  Pro  Arte  String  Quartet.  Miss  Bab- 
cock  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  an  or- 
chestra when  she  was  fourteen,  with  the 
Rockford  (Illinois)  Symphony.  Later  she  pre- 
sented several  recitals  of  unaccompanied  music  of  Bach  and  Hindemith 
at  various  schools  and  universities  in  the  Midwest,  and  at  age  seventeen 
she  performed  Haydn's  Cello  concerto  in  D  with  the  Chicago  Youth 
Orchestra,  of  which  she  was  principal  cellist. 

Miss  Babcock  enrolled  at  Radcliffe  College  in  1966  and  while  there 
studied  privately  with  Leslie  Parnas  and  Madeline  Foley.  She  became 
a  member  of  the  Montreal  Symphony  in  1968  and  during  her  two  sea- 
sons with  that  orchestra  she  presented  numerous  solo  and  chamber 
recitals  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  She  was  a  member 
too  of  the  Montreal  String  Trio  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Mon- 
treal Symphony.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  she  completed  her 
undergraduate  degree  at  Radcliffe  while  studying  cello  with  Aldo  Parisot. 
She  has  subsequently  studied  with  George  Neikrug  at  Boston  University. 
As  a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during  the  summer  of  1972, 
she  won  the  Piatigorsky  Award  given  to  the  Center's  outstanding  cellist. 
This  spring  she  performed  the  Dvorak  Cello  concerto  with  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Kunzel.  In  addition  to  her 
duties  with  the  Orchestra,  of  which  she  became  a  member  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  she  is  cellist  of  the  Fine  Arts  Trio  of 
New  England. 


FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS'  SAKE  .... 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 


(mom 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


It  CARPET 
CLEfllllllG  CORP. 

Est.  1  920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall -to- Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO   BROADCA 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM,  WPJB-FM  (Providence,  105.1) 
and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield,  102.1). 
WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co-operate  in 
four-channel  transmission  of  the  Saturday 
evening  concerts,  in  association  with 
Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE.  PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


_  Howto 
pmtyupyour 

grounasthis 


Whether  you  have  an  eye  for  landscape  design  or  not,  you  will  prob- 
ably require  some  assistance  in  selecting  the  "right"  tree  or  shrub 
for  fall  planting.  Our  staff  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  anything  from! 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  landscape  plan.  If  you  are  just 
beginning,  you  may  want  to  bring  a  plot  plan  with  you,  or  if  contin- 
uing work  already  begun,  a  snapshot.  Fall  is  a  safe  time  to  plant 
almost  any  growing  thing,  and  the  best  time  to  plant  many  varieties. 
Planting  now  not  only  enhances  the  looks  of  your  grounds  immedi- 
ately, but  gives  the  plantings  a  fine  start  for  next  spring  and  summer. 
Why  not  visit  us  soon.  We'll  treat  you  to  a  look  at  over  a  thousand 
varieties  of  growing  things,  and  show  you  how  many  of  them  would 
look  around  your  own  home. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of  | 
landscape  size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Route  135,  near  495, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call 
235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 


Weston  Nurseries 

of  Hopkinton 


VICTOR  YAMPOLSKY,  newly  appointed  to 
the  violin  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  1942  in  Frunze, 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Kirgizia,  where 
his  parents  had  temporarily  relocated  in 
order  to  escape  the  wartime  dangers  of 
Moscow.  His  mother  and  father  were  pian- 
ists, the  latter  a  frequent  chamber  music 
partner  of  David  Oistrakh.  Mr  Yampolsky 
began  his  musical  studies  at  age  seven 
when  he  enrolled  as  a  violin  student  at  the 
Central  Music  School  in  Moscow.  His  teacher  there  was  Michael  Garlit- 
sky,  with  whom  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  College  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  from  which  he  received  a  diploma  in  1961.  From  then 
until  1966  he  studied  with  David  Oistrakh  at  the  Moscow  State  Con- 
servatory, meanwhile  accepting,  in  1965,  a  position  as  violinist  with  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic.  In  1968  he  began  to  study  conducting  under  the 
supervision  of  Nicolai  Rabinovich  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory.  In 
December  1970  he  became  an  assistant  conductor,  under  Kiril  Kondra- 
shin,  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic. 

Mr  Yampolsky  left  Russia  in  1973  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel,  and  it 
was  during  a  stopover  in  Vienna  that  he  decided  to  come  to  the  United 
States  instead.  He  spent  the  past  summer  at  Tanglewood  as  a  member 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr  Yam- 
polsky is  no  stranger  to  Boston.  He  was  here  on  two  previous  occasions, 
1965  and  1970,  as  a  participant  in  the  United  States  tours  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic. 


MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  newly  appointed  to 
the  viola  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  Polonnoe,  Republic 
of  the  Ukraine,  in  1946.  His  musical  studies 
began  in  1953  at  the  Central  Music  School, 
Moscow,  where  he  studied  with  Ulia  Breid- 
burg.  In  1970  he  continued  his  education 
at  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where 
his  teacher  was  Michael  Terian.  At  this 
same  time  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet  and 
later  of  the  Moscow  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr  Zaretsky  left  Russia  in  1972  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel.  He  spent 
ten  months  in  that  country,  where  he  became  principal  violist  of  the 
Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Orchestra  and  a  soloist  of  Radio  Israeli.  Follow- 
ing that  he  decided  to  come  to  the  United  States.  It  was  in  Rome,  while 
awaiting  approval  of  his  visa  application,  that  he  came  to  the  attention 
of  two  American  musicians  who  proved  to  be  of  invaluable  assistance. 
Mr  Zaretsky  and  his  compatriot  Mr  Yampolsky,  also  a  new  member  of 
the  Orchestra  this  year,  auditioned  for  Zubin  Mehta  and  Leonard  Bern- 
stein. Mr  Mehta  then  enlisted  the  support  of  United  HIAS  Service,  a 
Jewish  immigration  agency,  in  their  behalf,  while  Mr  Bernstein  recom- 
mended them  for  fellowship  study  at  Tanglewood  this  past  summer. 
It  was  while  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  that  Mr  Zaretsky  successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refreshments  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  remains  open  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors 
available  at  the  bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book, 
Jack  Daniels  and  Beefeater  Gin. 


PETER 
DUCHIN 

comes 

to  Boston 

October 

20. 


Interested? 

Call 
523-9734 


Welcome 

to  the  19th 
Century* 

Return  with  us  now  to  a 
golden  age  in  America's  cre- 
ative history.  Visit  Confident 
America,  an  exhibition 
of  monuments  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Artists 
include  John  Singer  Sargent, 
William  Rimmer,  Frank 
Duveneck,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Many  of  these  works 
are  on  view  for  the  first  time. 

October  3  through  Dec.  2 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  lunch  or 
dinner  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 
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Qreat  Symphonies         I 
begin  with  one  r\pte      I 

Qreat  Savings       I 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 


IIPP         AND    LOAN 
lllUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 


f&uH 
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THE  SOLOIST 

Christoph  Eschenbach  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  several 
occasions  in  past  seasons,  not  only  in  Bos- 
ton and  at  Tanglewood  but  also  during  the 
Orchestra's  European  tour.  His  most  recent 
appearance  with  the  Symphony  was  in  the 
performance  last  summer  at  Tanglewood  of 
Bartok's  Piano  concerto  no.  2.  Born  in 
Breslau,  Germany  in  1940,  he  began  to 
study  piano  with  his  mother  at  the  age  of 
eight.  Two  years  later  the  family  moved  to 
Hamburg,  where  the  boy's  musical  talent  was  recognized  by  Eugen 
Jochum,  who  brought  him  to  study  with  Eliza  Hansen,  a  former  protegee 
of  Artur  Schnabel  and  Edwin  Fischer.  He  later  continued  his  studies  in 
Cologne,  then  returned  to  Hamburg  for  further  work  with  Mme  Hansen. 
He  graduated  from  the  Hamburg  Music  Academy  with  highest  honors, 
meanwhile  having  won  the  Steinway  Young  Pianists'  competition  in 
1951  and  1952,  and  in  1959  the  Deutscher  Hochschulen  competition. 
Later  he  won  the  Munich  International  Music  Competition  and  the 
Concours  Clara   Haskil   in   Lucerne. 

Christoph  Eschenbach  has  appeared  with  the  leading  orchestras  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  among  them  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  Paris  Lamoureux,  the  London  Sym- 
phony, the  Tonhalle  of  Zurich,  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  Christoph  Eschenbach  has  also  toured  in  South  America, 
Scandinavia,  the  Near  East  and  japan.  Last  year  he  made  his  debut  as 
conductor,  directing  a  concert  of  the  Hamburg  Symphony.  He  has  made 
many  solo  and  concerto  records  for  Deutsche  Crammophon. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 

Vienna  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra 
Walter  Goldschmidt     conductor 
Sunday  October  7  at  3  pm 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Gennady  Rozdestvensky     conductor 
Friday  October  19  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are 
available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  programs 
are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription  prices  for 
the  1972-1973  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and  $11  (third  class  mail). 
Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 


SOME  PEOPLE  EVEN  WITH 

20/20  VISION 

ARE  GOING  BLIND 

from  Retinal  Degenerations. 
Many  are  children 


Contact  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 


Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a 
specific  concert  should  telephone  Sym- 
phony Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reser- 
vations'. Requests  will  be  handled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since 
the  management  has  learned  by  experi- 
ence how  many  returned  tickets  to  ex- 
pect, no  reservation  will  be  confirmed 
unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be 
bought  and  collected  from  the  box  office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours 
before  the  start  of  the  program.  Tickets 
not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert 
time  will  be  released. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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a  marked  swaying  of  her  head  and  shoulders  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music/ 

The  stage  had  been  extended  some  fifteen  feet  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  performers,  which  included  not  only  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  but  also  a  chorus  of  250  ('The  Cecilia  Society  and  other 
singers')-  'The  women  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  who  were  massed  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  in  ascending  tiers,  appeared  like  great  banks  of  beauti- 
ful flowers,  in  their  gowns  of  various  tints,  for  all  were  in  evening  dress 
and  none  in  somber  colors.' 

The  concert  began  with  a  setting  of  a  chorale  by  Bach,  'Grant  us  to  do 
with  zeal  our  portion,  whatsoever'.  Next  followed  a  'report  by  Henry 
Lee  Higginson'.  The  founder  of  the  Orchestra  told  briefly  how  the  Hall 
had  come  into  being,  he  paid  tribute  to  Mr  McKim,  to  Professor  Sabine, 
to  the  contractor  Mr  Norcross,  and  to  his  old  friend  C.  E.  Cotting,  a  suc- 
cessful realtor  and  a  Trustee  of  the  old  Music  Hall,  'who,  with  his  wide 
experience,  has  watched  and  guided  the  construction  and  guarded  our 
slender  purse'. 

The  construction  of  Symphony  Hall  finally  cost  'rising  $750,000',  about 
$350,000  more  than  had  been  subscribed.  The  directors  borrowed  the 
extra  money  needed,  'mortgaged  the  hall  with  reluctance',  and  leased 
the  building  to  Major  Higginson  for  ten  years.  He  undertook  'to  meet 
costs  of  administration,  taxes  and  all  other  charges,  and  to  pay  to  the 
stockholders  the  rest  of  the  receipts'.  In  fact  the  stockholders  were  never 
to  receive  any  return  on  their  shares.  The  Hall  lost  money  from  the 
beginning,  and  Major  Higginson  gallantly  added  the  deficit  to  the  large 
amounts  he  was  already  paying  to  maintain  the  Orchestra  itself. 

Major  Higginson  ended  his  speech:  'Whether  this  hall  can  ever  give  so 
much  joy  to  our  people  as  the  old  Music  Hall  no  one  can  tell.  Much 
depends  on  the  public,  which  has  already  been  loyal  and  staunch  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  for  the  Orchestra  I  can  only  promise  in  return  that  it  will 
try  to  do  its  share.'  Major  Higginson  then  introduced  a  young  man  from 
Philadelphia,  Owen  Wister,  the  grandson  of  Fanny  Kemble,  whom  he 
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SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

A  series  of  three  concerts 

Thursdays  at  8.30 

-J     November  29 

A  PROGRAM 

OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

CAGE- 
HARRISON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDl- 
ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY 

Canzonetta    op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 
op.  25 

2     January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 

Symphony  no.  3 
Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 
instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 
WEBER              \ 
LISZT                 ) 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject 

to  change 

Prices  for  the  series: 

$6,  $9,  $12,  $15 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  SIORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


An  afternoon  concert  in  the  early  twenties. 
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had  invited  to  compose  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  'Mr  Wister  read  quite 
a  long  ode  to  instrumental  music,  entitled  "The  bird  of  passage".' 

After  an  intermission  Wilhelm  Gericke  returned  to  the  podium  to  con- 
duct a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis.  The  critic  of  The 
Boston  Herald,  who  wrote  as  detailed  a  report  of  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings as  did  his  colleague  of  The  Globe,  ended  his  review  as  follows: 
'The  whole  performance  was  in  all  probability  as  satisfying  a  one  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  the  stupendous  and  labored  composition.  The  audience 
listened  appreciatively,  and  applauded  in  a  like  spirit.  The  occasion  was 
a  brilliant  one,  musically  and  socially,  and  a  new  and  interesting  page 
has  been  turned  in  the  musical  history  of  Boston.' 
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The  interior  of  Symphony  Ha 
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(ftarnagea  for  tlje  toHrmung 


Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


isa 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


hi 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 


Ask  about  our  free  delivery 


Telephone:  876-2211 


CONDUCTORS  AND   MUSIC  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


GEORG   HENSCHEL     1881-1884 


WILHELM  GERICKE     1884-1889 
1898-1906 


^jH^H 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH     1889-1893 


EMIL   PAUR     1893-1898 


KARL  MUCK    1906-1908,1912-1918 


MAX   FIEDLER     1908-1912 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 

November  3,    January  12,    March  30 
November  10,      January  19,     April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 

Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 


ha^>  rnoved.  -to 
HaxrsurcL  Square. 

Witk  an  ezpajided.  stock  of 
pcbtchtf'or-k  quLLts 
*     yfoocLcraH: 
"tcys  a.ncCdoLCs 

3L  BoyLstoYi  Strict. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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HENRY  RABAUD     1918-1919 


PIERRE   MONTEUX     1919-1924 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY     1924-1949 


CHARLES  MUNCH     1949-1962 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son —  even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office 
for  information  on  the  varied  options. 
There  are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes 
and  budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,   Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

—  some  starting  at  2.00  pm,  some  at  8.30 
pm  and  some  at  7.30  pm 

—  from  $6  to  $229 

This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —  22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday         —  22  concerts  at  8.30 
(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 
Tuesday  A      — 10  concerts  at  8.30 
Tuesday  B       — 6  concerts  at  7.30 
Thursday  A    —    6  concerts  at  8.30 

Thursday  B     —    3  concerts  at  8.30 

('Romantic'  series) 

Spectrum        —    3  Thursdays  at  8.30 

Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  Spectrum  starts  after 
Thanksgiving.  And  the  Romantic  series 
starts  in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets 
ideal  for  Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  re- 
mind of  us  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  office 
and  make  an  application  so  you  will  not 
be  left  out  next  season. 


Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     1962-1969 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  1969-1972 
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An  unparalleled  must 

Music  at  sea  Underihe  sun, -under  the  stars, ^counter- 
poi nt  to  tNi  tranquil  murmuring  of  the" waives,  misic 
ashore,  amid  su#  stunning  settings  as  the  tropica^ 
garclertf^ta  madrtif  icenf  estate  in  Caracas,  Venezuela 

-  J-  and  at  the  Gastijtan  the  ancient  Mayan  city  of  Tulum* 
wfcicrt  dates^  ifcsCancestry  to  564  A.O,  and  stands  higb 
m  a  bluff  along  the Carribean  shore,  ;*    W 

-      jviusic  performed  by  world  renowned ^|irtists 

<r— ^is&ac  Sterny  i^e^ander  Schneider,  Pincrwas^&ucRer- 

"^any  Byron  ianis;  Jean  Pierre  Rampal,  Tamas  Vasary, 

"■  P*e EnglisbChahtber  Orchestra,  to  name|u$t  a  handful; 

Together  witft gifted  dancers  and  sinf  ers.  And  all 

Cr^eiiiff  witbyou  as  your  fellow  passengers  on  the 

Renaissance -^fs|»ip  so  very  French,  so^very  intimate, 

so  ve^  considerate  of  your  own  gracfbus\4ifjg  style. 
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536-6420,  Ray  D'Aquanno,  Manning  Travel  Bureau,  36  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  October  19  1973  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  October  20  1973  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 
STRAVINSKY 
SIBELIUS 


Overture  'Leonore'  no.  2     op.  72a 
'Orpheus',  ballet  in  three  scenes 
Symphony  no.  4  in  A  minor     op.  63 


Stravinsky  and  Sibelius  will  be  represented  by  two  of  their  finest  works 
in  this  program.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave  the  first 
concert  performances  of  Orpheus  in  February  1949,  last  played  this 
work  in  1955,  Charles  Munch  conducting.  A  year  earlier,  Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor  had  written  in  the  New  statesman  and  nation:  'This  is 
one  of  the  purest  of  his  later  works,  one  of  those,  like  the  Symphony 
of  psalms  or  the  recent  Mass,  which  may  depend  no  less  than  others 
on  the  stimulus  of  newly  rediscovered  past  styles,  yet  quiver  with  an 
interior  life  of  their  own.'  Sibelius's  Symphony  no.  4  was  last  played 
here  during  the  1969-1970  season,  when  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  who 
conducted  those  performances,  described  it  as  'one  of  the  great  works  of 
this  century.  It  stands  as  high  as  the  other  towering  works  of  the  first  two 
decades,  Schoenberg's  Erwartung,  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre,  the  last  works 
of  Debussy  and  the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  Picasso  and  Braque.  .  .  .' 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.45,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.15.  The  Orchestra  will  be  on  tour  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
October  12  and  13. 


Friday  afternoon  October  26  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  27  1973  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


HAYDN 
STRAVINSKY 

VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS 


Symphony  no.  84  in  E  flat 

Concerto  in  E  flat  for  chamber  orchestra 
'Dumbarton  Oaks' 


Symphony  no.  4  in  F  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA   RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS  AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL  HA  1  2000 
180  Berkeley  St.,  Boston 

PAUL  TAYLOR 
DAME  CDMPAIIY 

Performances: 

SAT.  OCT.  13,  8:30  P.M. 

SUN.  OCT.  14,  3  P.M. 

Prices:  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

&  LECTURE  DEMONSTRATION 
FRI.  OCT.  12,  8  P.M. 

Lecture  Demo.  Tix  $1.00 

MAIL  ORDERS  to  John  Hancock  Hall 

180  Berkeley  St .  Boston  02116. 

Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 

&  remittance  payable  to  Celebrity  Series 

Box-Office  Opens  Oct.  9 

i 

FRI.  OCT.  19,8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL -Seats  Now 

$10..  $8.,  $6. 

LENINGRAD 
PHILHARMONIC 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY, 

Conductor 
Shostakovich,  Symphony  No.  15 
Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  5 

SAT.  OCT.  20,  8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL     KE 6 2412 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
NEW  lORK   -n      jt 

Pr0Vlusiqa 


NTIQUA 


SAT.  OCT.  27,  8:30  P.M. 
SUN.  OCT.  28,  3  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL     KE 6 2412 
$7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50 


Guitar  &  Lute  Recital 
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v/ie  ^wi/sseau  J/oi/sr  o/'/jos/o/t 


^rashloned  ^J~op  ^Jhe    V lew  ^eadon 

Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   ^ilAM  Harvard  Soyare, 

Record  Shop  ^=^n  /Jjp  Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  October  25  1973  at  8.30 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


'BEETHOVEN 
STRAVINSKY 
SIBELIUS 


Overture  'Leonore'  no.  2     op.  72a 
'Orpheus',  ballet  in  three  scenes 
Symphony  no.  4  in  A  minor     op.  63 


Thursday  evening  December  20  1973  at  8.30 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


SCHUMANN 
DVORAK 
*PROKOFIEV 


Overture  for  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 
Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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CLASSES   IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE   NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again 
offering  their  Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs 
Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Symphony  pro- 
gram so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  concert.  This  year,  with  the  increased  number  of 
concerts,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as  well.  After 
the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich 
lunch  are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes 
will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon 
concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with  the  exceptions  of  November 
23  and  January  4. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis-  class  and  the 
other  interesting  seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dear  Subscriber: 

As  ticket  sales  and  subscriptions  pay  for  little  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  concerts,  may  I  urge  you  to  share  with  all  of  us  the  re- 
sponsibility of  offsetting  the  annual  deficit  by  contributing  as  gen- 
erously as  possible  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Your  gift  will  not  only  help  maintain  the  excellence  of  the  Orches- 
tra but  will  also  give  you  membership  in  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  entitle  you  special  privileges. 

This  September  Seiji  Ozawa  joined  us  as  our  thirteenth  Music 
Director.  It  promises  to  be  an  outstanding  season,  and  we  hope 
you  will  be  with  us  often. 

May  we  please  count  on  your  interest  in  the  Orchestra  as  war- 
ranting a  contribution?  We  need  your  support. 


.  Sincerely  yours, 
Talcott  M.  Banks 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  3 

CAMBRIDGE  1 

THURSDAY  A  2 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.   BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.   EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.   NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
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Overture  'Leonore'  no. 2     op.  72a 


STRAVINSKY  'Orpheus/  Ballet  in  Three  Scenes 


intermission 


Orpheus  weeps  for  Eurydice- Dance  air -Dance  of  the  An- 
gel of  Death  -  Second  Scene:  Dance  of  the  Furies -Dance 
Air  (Orpheus)  -  'Pas  d'Action'  -  Tas-de-deux'  -  'Pas  d'Action' 
-  Third  Scene:  Apotheosis  of  Orpheus 
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Allegro 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 

Overture,  'Leonore'     no.  2 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  The  Leonore  no.  2  overture  was  written  for  the 
first  version  of  Fidelio  and  its  first  performance  was  given  on  November  20 
1805.  The  Boston  Symphony  first  played  the  overture  on  February  24  1882, 
with  Georg  Henschel  conducting.  Its  most  recent  Boston  performance  by  the 
Orchestra  was  on  April  8  1970,  when  Max  Rudolf  was  the  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets and  off-stage  trumpet,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Beethoven  extracted  from  his  confu- 
sion of  papers  a  manuscript  score  of  his  opera  Fidelio  and  presented  it 
to  Schlinder  with  the  words:  'Of  all  my  children  this  is  the  one  that  cost 
me  the  worst  birth-pangs,  the  one  that  brought  me  the  most  sorrow; 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  one  most  dear  to  me.' 

The  composer  spoke  truly,  and  the  fact  that  he  wrote  three  overtures 
and  a  fourth  called  'Fidelio',  less  symphonic  but  more  appropriate  as  a 
curtain-raiser  for  his  Singspiel,  is  indication  enough  of  the  intensive  and 
prolonged  efforts  he  put  into  his  one  fulfilled  project  of  an  opera  for 
Vienna. 

The  record  of  the  four  overtures  is  in  line  with  the  revisions  of  the  score 
itself.  For  the  first  production  of  Fidelio  in  Vienna  on  November  20 
1805,  Beethoven  wrote  the  superb  overture  which  later  came  to  be 
known  as  Leonore  no.  2.  Rewriting  the  overture  for  the  second  produc- 
tion in  the  year  following,  using  similar  material,  he  gave  a  different 
stress,  a  greater  and  more  rounded  symphonic  development.  The  result 
was  the  so-called  Leonore  no.  3.  When  again  the  opera  was  thoroughly 
changed  for  the  Vienna  production  of  1814,  Beethoven  realized  that  his 
fully  developed  overture  was  quite  out  of  place  at  the  head  of  his  opera 
and  accordingly  wrote  a  typical  theatre  overture,  which  was  publicly 
accepted  and  became  one  with  the  opera.  There  remains  to  be  accounted 
for  the  so-called  overture  Leonore  no.  1.  This  overture  was  discovered 
the  year  after  the  composer's  death  and  was  first  assumed  to  be  his 
earliest  attempt.  This  was  later  disputed,  but  the  ultimate  consensus  of 
opinion  has  placed  it  as  the  first  of  the  four. 

The  Overture  Leonore  no.  2  holds  all  of  the  essentials  of  its  successor, 
Leonore  no.  3.  There  is  in  both  the  introduction,  grave  and  songful,  based 
upon  the  air  of  Florestan,  In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen',  in  which  the 
prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is  condemned, 
and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main  body  of  the 
Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases, 
rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation.  This  section 
of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet 
call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and 
repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach  of  the  governor, 
whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death). 
In  the  'No.  2',  the  coda  of  jubilation,  introduced  by  the  famous  string 
scales  of  gathering  tension  for  the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately 
the  trumpet  calls  of  deliverance  —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic 
even  though  it  went  directly  against  the  formal  convention  which 
required  a  reprise  at  this  point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in 
the  'No.  2'  with  the  events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  fol- 
lowing the  trumpet  fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a 
sort  of  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be 
hushed  and  holy  in  its  first  moments.  The  melody  is  suspended  on  its 
final  cadence,  and  the  last  three  unresolved  notes,  hovering  mysteri- 
ously, become  the  motto  of  the  famous  string  passage  in  which  the 
emotion  is  released. 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
Orpheus,  Ballet  in  Three  Scenes 
Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia  on  June  17  1882;  he  died  in 
New  York  on  April  5  1971.  The  score  of  this  ballet  bears  the  signature  at  the 
end,  'Hollywood,  September  23  1947.'  It  was  introduced  by  the  Ballet  Society 
at  the  New  York  City  Center  on  April  28  1948.  The  choreography  was  by 
George  Balanchine,  the  decor  by  Isamu  Noguchi.  The  part  of  Orpheus  was 
danced  by  Nicholas  Magallanes,  that  of  Eurydice  by  Maria  Tallchief. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

The  music,  comprising  the  entire  ballet,  was  presented  for  the  first  time  as  a 
concert  number  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  February  11  and  12  1949, 
when  the  composer  conducted. 


Igor  Stravinsky  in  1948. 

Completed  in  Hollywood  on  September  23  1947,  this  is  one  of  the 
series  of  works  on  classical  Greek  subjects  which  suited  so  well  Stravin- 
sky's neo-classic  middle  period.  Earlier  examples  include  the  opera- 
oratoria  Oedipus  Rex  (1927),  the  ballet  Apollo  or  Apollon  Musagete 
(1928),  and  the  melodrama  Persephone  (1933).  Allied  to  this,  too,  is  his 
recourse  to  Latin  in  Oedipus  Rex,  the  Symphonie  de  psaumes  (1930), 
and  the  Mass  (1948). 

Orpheus  was  staged  by  the  Ballet  Society  (now  the  New  York  City 
Ballet)  at  the  City  Center,  New  York,  with  scenery  and  costumes  by 
Isamu  Noguchi,  on  April  28  1948.  Noguchi,  the  composer  said,  'saved 


Jack  Diether,  an  American  musicologist  born  in  Vancouver  BC,  regu- 
larly contributes  notes  to  the  programs  of  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras.  He  is  Editor  of  Chord  and  Discord,  a  contributor  to  The 
American  Record  Guide  and  a  music  critic  of  The  Villager.  For  his  stud- 
ies of  the  life  and  works  of  Gustav  Mahler  he  was  awarded  the  Mahler 
Medal  of  Honor  of  The  Bruckner  Society  of  America. 
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Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 
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us  from  cliche  "Greek":  the  chlamys  [Greek  mantle  with  shoulder 
clasp],  Doric  backdrops,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  His  greatest  success  was  the 
transparent  curtain  which  fell  over  the  scene  during  the  Interludes  like 
a  fog.  .  .  .  The  ballet  was  an  immediate  success,  largely  because  it  was 
brilliantly  danced,  especially  by  some  of  Balanchine's  present  and  future 
wives.  .  .  .  Because  so  much  of  Orpheus  is  mimed  song,  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  my  next  work  would  be  an  opera  [The  Rake's  Progress].' 

Like  the  music  of  Apollo  and  Agon,  that  of  Orpheus  is  succinct  and 
'symphonic'  enough  that  no  concert  suite  or  adaptation  has  ever  been 
deemed  necessary,  so  it  is  played  in  concert  exactly  as  it  is  heard  in 
the  theater. 

Ingolf  Dahl,  the  composer  and  Stravinsky  pupil,  says  of  the  music: 
'Throughout  major  parts  of  this  ballet,  Stravinsky  thinks  of  his  music  in 
terms  of  its  speaking  quality,  as  if  it  were  giving  voice  to  the  inflection 
of  the  protagonists  and  their  story.  It  is  not  the  language  of  everyday 
life,  but  rather  a  hieratic  speech,  intoned  by  the  orchestra  and  by  the 
instruments  individually.  This  minutely  controlled  music,  so  expressive 
through  its  proportions  and  shape,  so  expressive  through  its  own 
melodic  attitude,  is  in  complete  accord  with  its  function:  the  unhurried, 
tenderly  evocative  re-telling  of  mythological  story.  .  .  . 

'Never  before  had  Stravinsky  so  consciously  and  so  consistently  applied 
himself  to  the  creation  of  a  one-levelled  monochromatic  music.  He  was 
aware  of  the  responsibility  that  such  a  subjugation  to  the  Apollonian 
principle  would  impose  on  him.  But  in  rejecting  the  temptations  which 
Dionysian  dynamism  constantly  offers,  he  accomplished  a  subtle  variety 
of  musical  means  of  a  much  higher  order.  His  insistence  on  unification 
produces  no  more  monotony  than  one  finds  in  the  music  of  Bach  or 
Buxtehude.  For  the  shaping  and  profiling  of  melodic  phrases,  the  life 
of  the  inner  parts  and  of  the  harmonies,  the  vitality  of  the  rhythm,  all  of 
these  in  balance  supply  a  truly  musical  variety  that  seems  inexhaustible.' 

The  opening  lament  is  a  subdued  piece  of  polyphonic  character,  built 
on  a  chorale-like  subject  whose  beats  are  measured  by  the  harp  almost 
throughout.  The  first  Air  de  danse  is  a  spun-out  and  highly  developed 
variation.  The  descent  into  Hades  (first  Interlude)  is  a  fugue  set  in  slow, 
measured  phrases. 

'The  music  for  the  Furies  is  soft,'  Stravinsky  wrote,  'and  constantly 
remains  on  the  soft  level,  like  most  of  the  rest  of  this  ballet.'  The  second 
Air  de  danse  is  a  recitative  and  aria  for  two  oboes  and  harp,  accompanied 
by  the  orchestra.  The  continuation,  after  a  short  pause  (second  Inter- 
lude), is  a  canonic  elaboration  of  the  aria,  followed  by  the  first  Pas 
d'action.  The  Pas  de  deux  is  a  climax  of  polyphonic  but  not  dynamic 
intensity;  only  toward  its  conclusion  is  there  a  short  crescendo  leading 
to  four  beats  of  silence,  as  Orpheus  looks  on  Eurydice  and  she  falls 
dead.  The  third  Interlude,  as  Orpheus  returns  to  earth,  is  simply  a 
retrograde  form  of  the  first.  The  second  Pas  d'action,  the  attack  of  the 
Bacchantes,  at  last  brings  loudness  and  ferocity,  with  slashing  chords 
in  the  manner  of  Le  sacre  du  printemps. 

The  closing  Apotheosis  is  derived  from  the  music  of  the  beginning. 
But,  in  the  words  of  Ingolf  Dahl,  'two  solo  horns,  as  if  they  were  the 
voices  of  Orpheus  and  Apollo,  intone  a  two-part  fugue  which  is  a  para- 
phrase of  the  chorale  subject  with  which  the  ballet  opened.' 

The  following  outline  of  the  numbers  is  correlated  with  excerpts  from 
various  synopses  of  the  original  ballet  productions. 

SCENE  1 

(Lento  sostenuto).  Orpheus  stands  alone,  mourning  at  the  tomb  of  Euryd- 
ice. His  lyre  lies  soundless  at  his  feet  as  he  stands  with  bent  back  and 
helpless  arms.  Three  of  his  friends  enter.  They  offer  their  sympathy,  lay 
tributes  on  the  grave,  and  depart. 

Air  de  danse  (Andante  con  moto).  Taking  up  his  lyre,  Orpheus  strikes 
music  from  it  and  begins  to  dance.  Wood  sprites  and  a  satyr  appear  in 
answer  to  his  playing,  but  they  cannot  comfort  him.  For  a  moment  he 
dances  with  them,  but  then  returns  to  his  lonely  vigil. 

Dance  of  the  Angel  of  Death  (L'istesso).  The  Angel  of  Death  rises  from 
Hades  and  appears  to  him,  granting  him  the  power  to  cross  the  Styx  and 
rejoin  Eurydice.  A  golden  mask  is  placed  over  his  eyes,  and  the  Angel  of 
Death,  taking  the  lyre  in  his  hand,  leads  Orpheus  on  the  long  journey. 
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Interlude.  A  white  silken  curtain  descends  as  if  a  mist  has  fallen,  and 
figures  move  behind  it,  stirring  it  into  swirling,  ominous  shapes  as  the 
two  make  their  descent  to  hell. 
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First  page  from  the  autograph  score  of  Stravinsky's  Orpheus. 
SCENE  2 

Pas  des  Furies  (Agitato  in  piano;  Sempre  alia  breve  ma  meno  mosso). 
A  company  of  Furies  wait  to  destroy  Orpheus.  They  are  surrounded  by 
tortured  souls  oppressed  by  great  rocks,  who  move  only  with  difficulty. 
The  Furies  prepare  to  attack  the  invaders.  The  Angel  moves  behind  the 
masked  and  unseeing  Orpheus  and,  guiding  his  hand,  urges  him  to  play 
upon  his  lyre. 

Air  de  danse  (Grave;  Un  poco  meno  mosso).  Orpheus  plays,  and  the 
Furies  are  stilled.  He  stops  playing. 

Interlude  (L'istesso  tempo).  The  tormented  souls  stretch  out  their  fet- 
tered arms  toward  Orpheus,  imploring  him  to  continue. 

Air  de  danse  (conclusion)  (L'istesso  tempo).  Orpheus  continues  his  air. 

Pas  d'action  (Andantino  leggiadro).  His  music  has  conjured  up  Pluto 
himself  from  the  darkness.  He  brings  Eurydice  with  him,  and  Orpheus, 
sensing  her  presence,  pleads  that  she  be  restored  to  him.  Pluto  consents, 
and  himself  joins  the  hands  of  husband  and  wife,  only  commanding  that 
Orpheus  shall  not  raise  the  golden  mask  and  look  on  Eurydice  until  he 
reaches  earth  once  more.  The  Angel  of  Death,  taking  the  lyre  again, 
leads  them  out  of  Hades.  The  misty  curtain  of  white  again  falls. 

Pas  de  deux  (Andante  sostenuto).  At  first,  Eurydice  simply  follows  Or- 
pheus' footsteps.  Then  she  grows  impatient  and  passes  him,  dancing  a 
lighthearted  dance  before  him  which  he  wishes  to  join.  At  last  Orpheus 
tears  the  mask  from  his  face.  Eurydice  falls  dead  at  his  feet. 

Interlude  (Moderato  assai).  Orpheus,  turning  to  grasp  his  lyre  from  the 
Angel  of  Death,  finds  that  it  disappears  as  he  reaches  toward  it.  The 
bereft  Orpheus  continues  his  journey,  and  earth  reappears. 

Pas  d'action  (Vivace).  Orpheus  wanders  into  the  country  of  the  Bacc- 
hantes, fierce  and  violent  women.  The  Bacchantes  attack  him,  seize 
him,  and  tear  him  to  pieces. 

SCENE  3 

Orpheus'  Apotheosis  (Lento  sostenuto).  Orpheus  dies,  but  his  severed 
head  sings  on.  Apollo  appears  and  carries  the  singing  head  up  toward 
heaven. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"/;;  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants'  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5j/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  %blA  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


Member  F.D.I.C. 


JEAN   SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  A  minor     op.  63 
Program  note  by  jack  Diether 

Sibelius  was  born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  on  December  8  1865.  He  died  at 
Jarvenpaa  September  20  1957.  He  completed  the  Fourth  symphony  in  1911 
and  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Helsingfors  on  April  3  of  that 
year.  He  conducted  it  again  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in  England  on  October 
1  1912.  Walter  Damrosch,  having  first  made  an  apology  for  the  music  to  the 
audience,  conducted  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  on  March  2  1913.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  given  after  eight  rehearsals,  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Karl  Muck  conducting,  on  October  24  1913.  The  most  recent  performances  by 
the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  on  March  6,  7,  10  and  12  1970;  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  glockenspiel   (in  the  finale),  timpani  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Eero  Jarnefelt. 


Sibelius  at  the  time  of  the  Fourth  symphony. 


The  first  performance  of  Sibelius'  Fourth  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
given  under  Karl  Muck's  direction  on  October  24  1913,  just  two  years 
after  it  was  written.  Although  most  of  its  auditors  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it  (one  critic  avowed  that  the  audience  had  'tasted  cubist  music 
at  last'),  Olin  Downes  wrote  in  The  Boston  post: 

'The  Fourth  symphony  is  the  soliloquy  of  a  man  alone  with  nature,  bit- 
ter against  fate,  cursing  the  heavens.  Sibelius  had  ere  this  given  offense 
by  reason  of  the  brusque  and  unvarnished  character  of  his  superb  music, 
but  in  this  [latest]  symphony  he  has  developed  the  gentle  art  of  making 
enemies  to  a  point  hitherto  unsuspected  by  even  his  most  enthusiastic 
admirers. 

'The  Sibelius  of  the  Fourth  symphony,'  he  continued,  'is  a  hundred  miles 
away  from  the  composer  we  in  Boston  have  known  up  to  this  day,  and, 
bold  and  virile  as  is  his  earlier  music,  there  is  little  in  any  of  it  that  has 
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been  heard  here  to  account  for  the  extremely  advanced  manner  of  the 
new  work.  Here  the  composer  has  elaborated  harmonic  idioms  of  his 
own  which  place  him  in  the  very  vanguard  of  the  leading  innovators 
of  today.' 


Sibelius'  first  three  symphonies  provide  only  minimal  preparation  for 
this  uncomprisingly  original  work.  And  in  any  case  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Symphony  no.  3,  was  not  to  be  heard  in  Boston  until  fifteen 
years  later,  during  the  Koussevitzky  regime.  And  if  the  audience  in  1913 
was  quite  unprepared  for  No.  4,  it  is  reported  that  Maestro  Muck  him- 
self, after  rehearsing  it  eight  times,  returned  the  score  to  the  orchestra's 
librarian  remarking:  'I'm  blest  if  I  know  what  he  wants.'  (Nevertheless 
Olin  Downes,  who  became  one  of  the  Fourth's  staunchest  early  ad- 
mirers, later  wrote  that  he  considered  Muck's  performance  'one  of  the 
best  I  ever  heard'!) 


In  hindsight,  it  seems  odd  to  read  of  Sibelius  in  1913  as  being  'in  the 
very  vanguard  of  the  leading  innovators'  of  the  time.  That  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  blockbuster  year  of  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre,  and  it  was  four  years 
after  the  composition  of  Arnold  Schoenberg's  atonal  Five  pieces  for 
orchestra.  In  the  Fourth  symphony,  Sibelius'  key-centers  sometimes  be- 
come very  tenuous,  though  it  is  by  no  means  an  atonal  work,  any  more 
than  Le  sacre  was.  But  its  extensive  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale,  together 
with  its  extreme  thematic  concentration,  its  chamber-like,  contrapuntal 
textures  and  its  rapt  inwardness  lead  it,  in  its  own  way,  as  close  to  the 
modern  Viennese  school,  led  by  Schoenberg,  as  Sibelius  was  ever  to 
get.  It  was  as  if  the  shock  waves  from  the  pre-war  artistic  explosions 
in  Central  Europe  were  being  felt  even  in  remote  Finland.  A  year  after 
that  first  Boston  performance  of  No.  4,  Karl  Muck  also  introduced 
Schoenberg's  Five  pieces  —  and,  as  Downes  reports,  'a  polite  and  well- 
intentioned  audience  laughed  outright'  at  the  first  of  them,  while  the 
other  four  'appeared  to  excite  only  wonder  and  bewilderment.' 
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Another  oddity  arises  from  the  fact  that  Sibelius,  that  habitually  lonely 
northern  figure,  should  ever  have  been  identified  at  all  with  the  'leading 
innovators'  of  the  day  through  this  work.  Schoenberg,  as  is  widely 
known,  was  in  part  inspired  to  the  creation  of  atonality,  and  of  his 
later  twelve-tone  method,  by  the  deepening  harmonic  chromaticism 
of  his  immediate  antecedents,  Strauss  and  Mahler.  And  he  also  derived 
his  characteristic  chamber-orchestra  style  of  instrumentation  from  the 
sharp,  lean  contrapuntal  textures  and  scoring  found  particularly  in 
Mahler's  songs  and  in  many  of  his  symphonic  passages.  Sibelius,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  his  Fourth  symphony  as  a  kind  of  protest 
against  the  gigantic  orchestral  apparatuses  of  the  decade  just  ended. 
And  that  protest,  according  to  his  biographer  Harold  E.  Johnson,  was 
directed  in  particular  at  Mahler  and  Strauss.  ('Nothing  of  the  circus 
about  it,'  was  his  double-edged  comment  on  his  own  completed 
Fourth.)  Such  a  contretemps  brings  to  mind  the  parable  of  the  elephant 
and  the  blind  men. 


However  it  came  about,  many  Sibelians  regard  the  Fourth  as  his  greatest 
symphony,  and  indeed  his  most  significant  work  in  any  form,  as  well  as 
his  most  original  one.  And  whether  it  is  indeed  the  greatest  or  not, 
certainly  no  other  of  his  symphonies  has  been  so  consistently  charac- 
terized as  'chamber-like.'  Chamber  music  appears  to  have  been  much 
on  Sibelius'  mind  at  this  period  of  his  life.  In  1909  he  composed  his 
only  published  String  Quartet,  subtitled  Voces  intimae  (Intimate  voices), 
and  shortly  afterward  he  began  working  on  two  other  string  quartets 
which  were  never  completed.  Since  there  are  more  direct  intimations 
of  the  Fourth  symphony  in  Voces  intimae  than  in  his  previous  symphony, 
it  has  been  speculated  that  the  basic  ideas  of  the  subsequent  quartet 
sketches  (never  released  to  this  date)  either  evolved  into  those  of  the 
symphony,  or  else  were  simply  pushed  from  the  composer's  thoughts 
by  the  stronger  inrush  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  wrote 
Voces  intimae,  Sibelius  also  wrote  incidental  music  for  a  play  entitled 
Odlan  (The  lizard),  using  a  solo  violin  and  five  to  eight  accompanying 
strings.  'Nowhere  does  the  music  stand  still,'  a  critic  wrote  of  it,  'but  it 
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STAGE 
ENTRANC 


STiffxgs 

Old  t&lativeg  of 
moderti  guitaif 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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undergoes  psychological  transformations  constantly,  and  at  a  tempo  that 
gives  it  tremendous  importance  within  the  literature  of  theater  music' 


Also  in  1909,  Sibelius  composed  the  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  In 
memoriam,  which  some  have  found  to  be  his  most  Mahleresque  work. 
And  in  1911  he  added  more  to  his  previous  incidental  music  for  Kuolema 
(Death)  —  a  score  which  included  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  ever 
conceived  in  a  macabre  vein,  the  Valse  triste. 


The  English  critic  Cecil  Gray  said  of  the  Fourth  symphony:  'In  contra- 
distinction to  the  bright  and  cheerful  mood  of  the  Third,  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Fourth  is  one  of  the  deepest  tragedy  and  gloom,  while  its 
formal  structure  is  as  elusive  and  baffling  as  the  Third  is  simple  and 
easily  grasped.  In  place  of  the  definite,  clear-cut,  self-contained  themes, 
the  plain  diatonic  harmonies,  and  vigorous  elementary  rhythms  of  the 
earlier  work,  we  get  for  the  most  part  tiny,  pregnant  thematic  germs 
only,  a  harmonic  idiom  at  times  so  strange  and  recondite  that  it  cannot 
even  be  defined  as  atonal,  and  a  prevalence  of  twisted,  dislocated 
rhythms  and  syncopations.  The  scoring  is  austere  and  forbidding,  and 
the  thought  is  so  highly  concentrated  that  it  demands  an  equal  degree 
of  concentration  in  the  listener.' 


Gray  also  suggested,  however,  that  the  very  toughness  of  the  symphony, 
together  with  its  formidable  appearance,  its  difficulties  of  exploration 
and  its  mysterious,  unfathomable  depths,  might  make  it  more  durable 
than  many  'more  mellow,  opulent,  and  superficially  attractive  sound- 
scapes.'  In  yet  another  nature  analogy,  he  cited  a  passage  from  The 
Return  of  the  Native  by  Thomas  Hardy  to  drive  home  the  point. 


'It  is  a  question  if  the  exclusive  reign  of  orthodox  beauty  is  not  ap- 
proaching its  last  quarter.  The  new  Vale  of  Tempe  may  be  a  gaunt 
waste  in  Thule:  human  souls  may  find  themselves  in  closer  and  closer 
harmony  with  external  things  wearing  a  sombreness  distasteful  to  our 
race  when  it  was  young.  The  time  seems  near,  if  it  has  not  actually 
arrived,  when  the  chastened  sublimity  of  a  moor,  a  sea,  or  a  mountain, 
will  be  all  of  nature  that  is  absolutely  in  keeping  with  the  moods  of  the 
more  thinking  among  mankind.' 


The  score  of  the  Fourth  symphony,  which  is  dedicated  to  Eero  Jarnefelt, 
calls  for  just  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bells,  and  strings.  Yet 
even  this  austere  ensemble  is  used  rather  sparingly,  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  out-and-out  tutti  in  the  entire  work.  Even  fortissimos  come  relatively 
rarely,  and  when  they  come  they  generally  represent  a  clashing  rather 
than  a  blending  of  their  instrumental  components. 


The  first  movement  (A  minor-major),  slow  in  tempo,  rolls  in  like  a 
thick  enveloping  fog,  and  the  first  of  many  solos  heard  in  the  symphony 
is  a  gloomy  one  for  the  cello.  The  darkness  of  the  whole  movement  is 
penetrated  only  by  a  few  jagged  brass  chords  and  piercing  cries  from 
the  violins.  The  central  (development)  section  of  the  movement  weaves 
a  familiar  Sibelian  pattern:  fragmentary  wind  utterances  accompanied 
by  persistent  string  tremolos.  Except  that  here,  of  course,  fragmentation 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  'development'.  After  an  equally  desolate 
coda,  the  music  disappears,  as  Gray  says,  'like  a  wisp  of  smoke.' 


The  main  part  of  the  scherzo  movement  (F  major)  is  filled  with  inhuman, 
spritelike  dance-music  which  becomes  momentarily  quite  gay  in  the 
graceful  cavorting  of  two  flutes  in  close  harmony.  It  turns  to  pure  sav- 
agery in  the  trio  section  —  that  which  would  ordinarily  be  described 
as  the  'middle  portion'  of  the  movement.  Here,  however,  the  return  of 
the  main  theme  is  choked  off  after  only  six  bars!  (The  savage  trio  itself 
is  positively  obsessed  by  what  has  been  described  as  the  main  melodic 
interval  of  the  symphony:  the  tritone,  or  diminished  fifth,  or  augmented 
fourth  —  the  forbidden  Diabolus  in  musica  of  medieval  times.) 
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solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
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The  Largo  movement  (C  sharp  minor)  inhabits  one  of  those  impression- 
istic twilights  which  Sibelius  loved,  penetrated  this  time  not  by  such 
atavistic  outcries  as  in  the  first  movement,  but  by  repetitions  of  a  broad, 
nobly  rising  melody  which  has  actually  been  described  as  Brucknerian. 
This  is  the  most  humanistic  utterance  in  the  symphony,  and  the  slow 
process  of  the  melody's  cumulative  growth  from  a  mere  hint  in  somber 
horn  colors,  into  a  majestic  string  unison  with  brass  counterpoint  (the 
strings  ascending  nearly  three  octaves),  spans  almost  the  entire  move- 
ment. Sibelius  requested  this  music  to  be  performed  at  his  own  funeral. 

The  finale  (A  major-minor)  immediately  puts  the  humanistic  theme  of 
the  Largo  into  a  more  cosmic  perspective  by  the  simplest  of  means: 
it  mimics  and  mocks  it  in  a  fast  tempo  and  light  phrasing,  as  if  to 
remind  us  that  the  noblest  human  aspiration  is  merely  a  plaything  of 
the  gods.  This  is  a  very  Mahlerian  transformation,  both  in  a  musical  and 
a  philosophical  sense.  Nor  does  this  end  the  analogy.  Although  the 
tempo  is  simply  Allegro  throughout,  the  main  tonality  (A  minor)  and 
the  formal  content  of  the  music  (an  increasingly  titanic  struggle  with 
implacable  forces,  ending  in  necessary  defeat)  both  suggest  broad  par- 
allels to  the  finale  of  Mahler's  Sixth  ('Tragic')  symphony.  Programmat- 
ically,  however,  the  very  close  is  uniquely  Sibelian.  After  a  pathetic 
die-away  in  the  oboe,  the  music  cadences  neither  with  a  bang  nor  a 
whimper,  but  with  sturdy,  stoic  string  chords  placed  at  mid-range. 
Donald  Ferguson  best  epitomized  the  effect  when  he  wrote  that  these 
final  chords  'offer,  perhaps,  no  assurance  beyond  the  need,  and  the 
power,  to  endure.' 


POSTSCRIPT:   GLOCKEN  OR  GLOCKENSPIEL? 

After  more  than  sixty  years'  existence,  the  Sibelius  Fourth  would  seem 
to  have  cast  off,  one  by  one,  virtually  all  of  the  thorny  problems  that 
originally  beset  it.  All,  that  is,  except  one:  the  question  of  the  bells  in 
the  last  movement.  What  kind  of  bells?  That  is  a  still  unresolved  and 
controversial  point,  on  which  interpreters  continue  to  differ  in  per- 
formance and  recording.  The  score  calls  for  Glocken,  which  many,  in- 
cluding today's  conductor,  Maestro  Colin  Davis,  choose  to  regard  as 
an  abbreviation  for  Glockenspiel  on  the  explicit  verbal  authority  of 
the  composer. 

Glocken.  Hollow  tubes  of  steel,  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter, 
hung  from  a  wooden  frame,  struck  by  a  special  hammer  at  a  point 
near  the  top,  and  sounding  diatonic  or  chromatic  scales  above 
middle  C. 

Glockenspiel.  About  thirty  small,  oblong  steel  slabs  mounted  in  a 
portable  case,  and  played  either  with  hand-held  mallets  or  from 
a  keyboard;  chromatic  scales  are  available,  sounding  two  octaves 
above  the  written  pitch. 

This  is  the  only  time  that  Sibelius  used  bells  in  any  of  his  symphonies. 
Here  they  perform  a  number  of  times  a  four-note  motif,  usually 
A — B  —  C  sharp  —  B  written  in  the  octave  above  middle  C,  but  on 
one  occasion  a  diminished  fifth  higher;  and  on  another  occasion  a 
minor  third  higher,  repeated  over  and  over  in  notes  twice  as  long 
as  before. 

Thus  if  Glocken  are  used,  the  notes  are  heard  as  written.  If  a  glocken- 
spiel is  used,  they  are  heard  two  octaves  higher  —  a  very  different 
effect.  The  feeling  among  glockenspiel  advocates  seems  to  be  that  its 
icy,  dehumanized  tone  is  more  appropriate  to  this  movement  than  that 
of  the  deeper  bells,  with  their  acquired  social  and  ecclesiastical  conno- 
tations. Glocken  advocates  counter  that  their  sound  is  quite  formidable, 
the  other  just  silly. 

As  it  happens,  there  was  an  exchange  of  opinions  between  British  musi- 
cologists on  this  very  point,  only  last  August  in  The  gramophone.  Spike 
Hughes,  after  explaining  in   a   letter  why  it  was   clear  to   him   that  no 
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abbreviation  was  implied  in  the  printed  score,  continued  as  follows: 
'In  any  case,  the  musical  evidence  is  clear.  No  composer  would  ever 
expect  a  glockenspiel  to  sound  sonore,  which  is  what  Sibelius  wants  his 
Glocken  to  do  in  one  passage  (just  before  letter  1  in  the  score).' 

The  Sibelius  biographer  and  Gramophone  critic,  Robert  Layton,  replied 
beneath  Mr  Hughes's  letter:  'Two  years  ago  while  I  was  in  Finland  I 
saw,  among  Sibelius'  other  papers,  his  correspondence  with  his  English 
friends  and  admirers.  There  was  a  fairly  lengthy  letter  from  Beecham 
in  response  to  a  set  of  test  pressings  of  the  Fourth  symphony.  .  .  . 
Judging  from  this  correspondence,  it  was  clear  that  Sibelius  had  been 
fully  consulted  about  the  Sibelius  Society  recording  made  in  the  mid- 
19305,  and  that  until  Ansermet  and  Bernstein  recorded  the  work  in  the 
1960s  after  his  death,  the  idea  of  using  tubular  bells  was  not  revived. 
Their  use  does  impose  a  slower  tempo  than  I  think  is  desirable  in  the 
finale,  as  well  as  introducing  an  alien  colour.  [The  word  'alien'  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  refer  to  'colours'  appropriate  or  inappropriate  to  nature- 
painting  remote  from  human  reference,  not  to  suggest  that  the  glock- 
enspiel is  (1)  a  native  instrument  of  Finland  or  (2)  customary  in  Sibelius 
scores!]  Walter  Legge,  who  produced  the  Sibelius  Society  recording, 
tells  me  that  Sibelius  was  consulted  on  this  point  and  that  he  asked  for 
a  set  of  minature  bells  (which  I  must  say  sound  much  nearer  to  the 
glockenspiel  than  anything  else),  and  these  were  made  and  used  in  the 
1936  recording.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  annotator  is  in  possession  of  a  letter 
from  Basil  Cameron,  citing  Sibelius'  authority  for  yet  another  solution. 
Just  after  World  War  II,  the  writer  heard  Mr  Cameron  conduct  a  per- 
formance in  London  in  which  he  did  use  the  glockenspiel,  but  changed 
over  to  Glocken  for  the  single  cue  in  which  the  motif  is  repeated  sev- 
eral times  in  longer  notes.  This  recourse  would  serve  to  deal  with  Mr 
Hughes's  objection  that  'no  composer  would  ever  expect  a  glockenspiel 
to  sound  sonore/  as  well  as  the  objection  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
hear  the  glockenspiel  at  all  in  this  more  heavily  scored  passage.  It 
would  also  eliminate  any  tempo  problem,  since  the  Glocken  would 
not  have  to  play  quarter  notes. 

The  writer  sent  a  query  about  the  unusual  interpretation  to  Mr  Cameron, 
who  replied  that  he  had  discussed  the  bells  with  Sibelius  during  a  visit 
to  Jarvenpaa,  had  suggested  to  Sibelius  the  interchange  of  instruments, 
and  that  the  composer  had  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  idea. 

No  doubt  that  is  precisely  the  sort  of  inconsistency  which  led  Harold 
Johnson  to  suggest  in  his  biography  that  Sibelius,  when  discussing  his 
own  music  in  his  latter  days,  after  he  had  lost  the  creative  touch,  simply 
reflected  what  conductors  and  performers  wanted  to  hear.  The  question 
could  be,  then,  one  of  those  musical  points  that  will  never  be  con- 
clusively resolved.  And  perhaps  one  might  ruefully  suggest  that  a  work 
like  the  Fourth  symphony  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retain  at  least  one 
of  its  mysteries. 
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Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


11. 
12. 
13. 
*14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

*18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 


Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
Fenway  Motor  Inn 
1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 
Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street-536-2211 
Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 
Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 
Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 
220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-200 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 
252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
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*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 
*25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

*32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

*33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

*35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
*Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  |\iviera 

The 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL  423-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


m 


Cest 
men 
dre 
et 
mejy 

Vens 

Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place.  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 

MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally   potent. 

Open  daily  1  1:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

BUM 

^^^W^tmamm  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


i^y     EATING* 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LAOIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


lorn 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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Plan 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  { 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


AND 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Mberts-Langdon 

Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


\shton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxburv 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


I 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni. 
This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin  Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Musical  Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his 
debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in  Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony. He  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the  German  premiere  of 
Britten's  War  requiem,  and  in  the  1962-1963  season  led  the  London 
Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in 
recent  years  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  con- 
ducted performances  of  Peter  Crimes,  Wozzeck,  and  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Philips. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA  ANNOUNCES  EXPANSION 
OF  HIS  PERCUSSION  ACADEMY 

Arthur  Press,  assistant  timpanist  and  percussionist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, has  announced  that  his  Percussion  Academy,  which  opened 
last  fall  in  Newton  Centre,  has  expanded  its  facilities  to  include  all 
styles  of  guitar  instruction.  The  faculty,  which  is  made  up  of  profes- 
sional players,  includes  Mr  Press  himself,  Gene  Roma,  Dean  Anderson, 
Robert  Kaufman,  Gary  Spellisey  and,  for  guitar  instruction,  John  Scofield 
and  Chris  Boydston.  The  idea  behind  the  Academy  is  that  since  in  these 
days  of  specialization  no  single  teacher  is  able  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
sary instruction,  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  go  from 
instructor  to  instructor  for  intensive  work  on  individual  instruments.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  practical  performance  and  the  program  of  each 
student  will  be  planned  to  his  special  needs.  Guests  will  be  invited 
periodically  to  give  clinics  and  lectures  in  order  to  increase  further  the 
breadth  of  the  student's  experience. 

Full  details  are  available  from  Mr  Press  at  41  Placid  Road,  Newton  Centre 
(telephone  244-3316). 

ART  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

Now  showing  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  an  exhibit  of  paintings  by 
faculty  members  of  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Included 
are  works  of  John  Brennan,  John  Clift,  William  Flynn,  Charles  Milson 
and  Walter  Pashko.  The  exhibit  will  be  shown  through  the  month  of 
October. 

Leonard  Bernstein  is  delivering  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures  at  the 
Harvard  Square  Theater  at  7.30  on  consecutive  Tuesday  evenings, 
October  23,  30  and  November  6  and  13.  Tickets,  limited  to  two  per 
person,  are  required  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Square  Theater 
Box  Office  between  2  and  9  on  the  day  before  the  lecture  or  between 
2  and  7  on  the  day  itself.  Each  lecture  can  be  seen  on  WGBH-TV  at 
6  p.m.  on  the  Sunday  following  its  live  delivery,  and  Harvard  University 
recommends  that  since  they  are  conceived  as  a  connected  series,  you  ■ 
try  to  catch  on  TV  any  you  miss  live.  The  lectures  have  lavish  videotaped 
musical  illustrations,  mostly  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  title  for 
the  series  is  'The  Unanswered  Question.' 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


It  CARPET 
(MlflG  CORP. 

Est.  1  920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02140 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  o)  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Suites  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89  7)  \\  WU-I  w  (  \lkmv,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
•\M-IW  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


_  Howto 
pmt$up$our 

grouijasthis 


Whether  you  have  an  eye  for  landscape  design  or  not,  you  will  prob- 
ably require  some  assistance  in  selecting  the  "right"  tree  or  shrub 
for  fall  planting.  Our  staff  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  anything  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  landscape  plan.  If  you  are  just 
beginning,  you  may  want  to  bring  a  plot  plan  with  you,  or  if  contin- 
uing work  already  begun,  a  snapshot.  Fall  is  a  safe  time  to  plant 
almost  any  growing  thing,  and  the  best  time  to  plant  many  varieties. 
Planting  now  not  only  enhances  the  looks  of  your  grounds  immedi- 
ately, but  gives  the  plantings  a  fine  start  for  next  spring  and  summer. 
Why  not  visit  us  soon.  We'll  treat  you  to  a  look  at  over  a  thousand 
varieties  of  growing  things,  and  show  you  how  many  of  them  would 
look  around  your  own  home. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of 
landscape  size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Route  135,  near  495, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call 
235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 


Weston  l^urseries 

of  Hopkinton 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


BO  YOUP  HWANG,  who  joined  the  violin  section  of  the  Orchestra  in 
June  1973,  is  a  native  of  Korea  and  a  graduate  of  the  Seoul  School  of 
Music.  He  began  to  study  the  violin  at  age  nine,  at  the  urging  of  a 
church  choir  director  who  had  noticed  his  musical  abilities.  At  age 
thirteen  he  performed  as  soloist  with  the  Seoul  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  shortly  afterwards  won  first  prize  in  a  national  musical 
competition.  In  1966  he  was  first  prize  winner  in  another  national  com- 
petition, a  success  which  enabled  him  to  come  during  the  following 
year  to  this  country,  where  he  studied  with  Abraham  Loft  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee.  There  he  was  Assistant  Concert- 
master  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra,  Concertmaster  of  the 
Ars  Musica  Chamber  Orchestra  and  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee 
String  Quartet. 

ROLF  SMEDVIG,  who  joined  the  trumpet  section  of  the  Orchestra  in 
September  1973,  is  a  native  of  Seattle.  He  comes  from  a  musical  family: 
his  mother  is  a  violinist  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  and  his  father  is  a 
composer  and  multi-talented  instrumentalist.  It  was  with  the  latter  that 
he  began  trumpet  studies  at  age  four.  Mr  Smedvig  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Seattle  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Milton  Katims  and 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Joseph  Krips.  He  has  also 
performed  at  the  Charles  River  Esplanade  Concerts  as  soloist  in  the 
Haydn  Trumpet  concerto.  A  member  of  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet,  Mr 
Smedvig  has  studied  at  Boston  University  with  Armando  Ghitalla, 
Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Orchestra.  He  was  also  a  student  for  four 
summers  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

RICHARD  MACKEY,  who  joined  the  horn  section  of  the  Orchestra  in 
April  1973,  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  attended  the  New  England 
Conservatory  where  he  studied  with  former  Boston  Symphony  hornist 
William  Valkenier.  He  began  his  musical  training  at  age  eleven  with 
trumpet  lessons,  switching  to  the  horn  two  years  later.  His  performance 
background  is  unusually  varied:  for  ten  summers,  1953-1962,  he  played 
regularly  at  the  Marlboro  (Vermont)  Festival,  and  until  1955  he  was  a 
member  of  the  horn  section  of  the  Detroit  Symphony.  He  then  joined 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  which  he  left  in  1963  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Japan  Philharmonic.  There  he  performed  a  number  of  times  under 
the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  For  the  past  seven  years  Mr  Mackey  has 
been  a  free-lance  artist  in  Los  Angeles. 


SOME   IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  — 1973 

by  Kenneth  R.  Miller 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  held  its  thirty-first  session  at  Tanglewood 
in  1973,  continuing  to  train  young  musicians  for  their  profession  ac- 
cording to  the  ideals  established  by  its  founder,  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
The  Fellowship  Program  brought  together  146  young,  aspiring  profes- 
sional conductors,  singers,  instrumentalists  and  composers  to  participate 
in  the  intensive  B.M.C.  program  whose  'teachers'  comprise  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  many  eminent  guest 
musicians.  Special  seminars  were  held  during  the  1973  session  by  such 
artists  as  Andre  Watts  and  Phyllis  Curtin,  and  a  'Listening  and  Analysis 
Seminar'  was  presented  for  less  advanced  musicians  and  musical  laymen. 
Boston  University's  Tanglewood  Institute,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  added 
to  the  rich  artistic  environment  at  the  Music  Center  with  its  varied  pro- 
grams, including  the  Young  Artist  Institute,  which  this  past  summer 
brought  93  gifted  instrumentalists  of  high  school  age  to  Tanglewood 
to  work  and  study. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  brief  impressions  of  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  1973  session  as  seen  by  Kenneth  R.  Miller,  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Music  Center. 


PETER 
DUCHIN 

comes 

to  Boston 

October 

20. 


Interested? 
Call 

523-9734 


WMcome 

to  the  19th 
Century* 

Return  with  us  now  to  a 
golden  age  in  America's  cre- 
ative history.  Visit  Confident 
America,  an  exhibition 
of  monuments  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Artists 
include  John  Singer  Sargent, 
William  Rimmer,  Frank 
Duveneck,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Many  of  these  works 
are  on  view  for  the  first  time. 

October  3  through  Dec.  2 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  lunch  or 
dinner  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 
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Qreat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  i\pte      I 

Qreat  ^Savings       I 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET       PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 


[IMP v     AND  L0AN 

INUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


an  hour 


/&ol 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


Saturday,  June  30  —  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  At  the  Tanglewood  Main 
House  that  once  served  as  a  27-room  haven  to  the  Tappan  family,  eager 
students  stand  restlessly.  It  is  registration  day  of  the  thirty-first  session 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  the  class  of  '73  waits  in  a  long  line 
that  stretches  beyond  wood-paneled  offices,  down  lazy  old  steps  to  the 
lush  lawn  of  the  210-acre  Tanglewood  estate.  Of  some  1,500  who  ap- 
plied, the  class  comprises  474,  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  nation  and 
eleven  foreign  countries.  Some  of  the  students,  like  Sibelius'  grandson 
who  has  just  arrived  from  Finland,  appear  weary:  the  journey  has  just 
begun,  for  during  the  eight-week  program  at  Tanglewood,  reputations 
are  to  be  challenged  and  upheld,  as  well  as  made.  Other  students 
appear  more  confident;  the  nearly  one-quarter  who  have  returned  for 
a  second  summer  already  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  intense,  com- 
petitive institution  .  .  . 

Sunday,  July  7.  An  overflow  audience  of  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
friends  has  gathered  at  the  Eero  Saarinen-designed  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
to  witness  the  Center's  opening  exercises.  Artistic  Director  Gunther 
Schuller  is  speaking:  'The  essence  of  Koussevitzky's  dream  was  not 
merely  to  provide  a  place  where  young  people  could  cut  their  musical 
teeth,  .  .  .  but  rather -a  place  where  musicians,  conductors,  composers 
and  singers  would  collaborate,  working  together  in  physically  unique 
surroundings  to  practice  their  high  art  .  .  .' 


Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  a  concert  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 

Monday,  July  2.  Seiji  Ozawa  (class  of  '60)  and  Gunther  Schuller,  Tangle- 
wood's  Artistic  Directors,  and  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Music  Director 
of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  in  charge  of  conducting  instruction  for 
the  session's  first  three  weeks,  have  called  a  9.30  a.m.  meeting  with  the 
eight  young  'conducting  fellows.'  These  eight  fellows,  ranging  in  age 
from  22  to  29,  have  been  invited  to  Tanglewood  from  among  fifty 
candidates.  Like  others  in  the  Fellowship  Program,  their  tuition  is  waived, 
and  their  living  accommodations  are  underwritten  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  eight  come  from  seven  different  countries,  have 
been  top  prize  winners  at  leading  international  competitions,  and  are 
following  the  footsteps  of  such  luminaries  as  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
Lawrence  Foster,  Claudio  Abbado,  Lukas  Foss,  Lorin  Maazel,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Thomas  Schippers  and  Leonard  Bernstein  —  all  of  whom  have 
been  conducting  fellows  at  the  Center.  The  young  conductors  arrive 
first,  seat  themselves  in  semi-circular  fashion,  and  seconds  later  the 
three  men  who  will  be  most  concerned  with  their  work  at  Tanglewood 
arrive.  Introductions  are  exchanged  with  the  cordial  understanding  that 
exists  between  those  who  have  made  it  and  those  on  their  way,  and 
the  work  at  hand  —  determining  who  will  conduct  which  works  on  the 
following  week's  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  concert — is 
taken  up  .  .  . 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 

Vienna  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra 
Walter  Goldschmidt     conductor 
Sunday  October  7  at  3  pm 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Gennady  Rozdestvensky     conductor 
Friday  October  19  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


SOME  PEOPLE  EVEN  WITH 

20/20  VISION 

ARE  GOING  BLIND 

from  Retinal  Degenerations. 
Many  are  children 


Contact  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 


I 


1 

DO 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


Monday,  July  9.  The  morning  sun  spills  over  a  gleaming  Lake  Mahkeenac 
through  the  numerous  casement  windows  of  Room  no.  1  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Cottage,  much  as  it  did  125  years  ago  when  Hawthorne  lived 
here.  Seventeen  casually  dressed,  young  pianists  have  assembled  for 
their  first  seminar  with  Andre  Watts.  Watts,  the  27-year  old  American 
pianist  whose  extraordinary  career  has  kept  him  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness for  the  past  eleven  years,  has  interrupted  his  concert  schedule 
to  spend  the  summer  at  Tanglewood  teaching  advanced  students.  The 
young  pianists,  several  of  whom  were  subsequently  to  'cut  class'  occa- 
sionally to  fulfill  engagements  with  major  orchestras,  have  been  per- 
sonally selected  by  Watts.  During  his  transcontinental  concert  tour  of 
1972-1973  he  somehow  found  time  to  audition  some  120  hopefuls  in 
eleven  cities.  At  the  stroke  of  9.00  in  walks  the  impeccably  dressed 
Watts,  flashing  the  boyish  smile  that  has  won  him  legions  of  admirers. 
'Good  morning,'  he  says  briskly,  'who  wants  to  be  the  first  to  play?' 

Tuesday,  July  17.  It  is  10.00  a.m.  and  into  Room  no.  2  of  Hawthorne 
Cottage  walk  the  eight  young  composition  fellows.  Concerned  with 
keeping  themselves  comfortable  during  the  unusual  heat  wave  envelop- 
ing the  Berkshires,  they  seat  themselves  on  the  periphery  of  the  commo- 
dious room,  leaving  many  empty  places.  Having  spent  the  first  two 
weeks  at  Tanglewood  in  seminars  led  by  American  composer  Leslie 
Bassett,  they  await  with  considerable  calm  the  arrival  of  the  noted 
avant-garde  composer  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  with  whom  they  will  spend  the 
next  three  weeks.  Some  six  years  of  correspondence  and  planning  have 
preceded  this  moment.  Excited  by  his  first  visit  to  New  York  City  and 
the  great  beauty  of  the  Berkshires,  but  tired  by  a  sleepless  first  night  in  a 
house  too  close  to  traffic  sounds,  Ligeti  arrives  wearing  work  shirt  and 
chinos.  Greeted  by  Gunther  Schuller  and  administrative  personnel  of 
the  Music  Center,  he  confers  nervously  with  the  electronic  technician, 
prepping  him  on  the  complicated  machinery  he  has  specifically  re- 
quested. Following  a  brief  but  glowing  introduction  by  Schuller,  Ligeti 
addresses  the  small  class.  He  begins  with  gentle,  good  natured  criticisms 
of  his  own  English  speech  and  proceeds  to  an  unusually  personal  and 
candid  description  of  the  creative  process  involved  in  the  composition 
of  his  Ten  pieces  for  woodwind  quintet,  which  is  scheduled  for  per- 
formance later  in  the  session  by  instrumentalists  of  the  Fellowship 
Program  . .  . 


Phyllis  Curtain  in  action  at  a  session  of  her  seminar  for  singers. 

Pholo  by  Eugene  Cook 

Wednesday,  July  25.  Half  a  mile  from  the  Tanglewood  estate  in  one  of 
the  Center's  three  off-campus  facilities  sit  the  thirty-eight  students  of 
Phyllis  Curtin's  seminar  for  singers,  augmented  now,  as  it  invariably  is, 
by  numbers  of  students  from  other  Music  Center  programs  who  have 
heard  of  the  wonders  of  Miss  Curtin's  teaching.  Some  two  hundred 
vocalists  have  vied,  through  auditions  in  five  cities,  for  the  limited  open- 
ings in  the  seminar.  Miss  Curtin  (class  of  '51)  stands  graciously,  ele- 
gantly, and  watchfully  by  a  young  baritone  who  is  having  his  turn  in 
front  of  the  class.  The  baritone,  all  of  22  years,  has  already  enjoyed  a 
successful  career  in  musical  theatre,  but  has  taken  the  summer  off  to 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Thursdays  at  8.30 

1     November  29 

A  PROGRAM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CAGE- 

HARRISON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY 

Canzonetta    op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 
op.  25 

2    January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 

Symphony  no.  3 
Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 
instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 
WEBER              V 
LISZT                 ) 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject  to  change 

Prices  for  the  series: 

$6,  $9,  $12,  $15 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Concord  Ave.               g 

^                                mil1 

i  Harvard  Sa^^^^— 
|      Mt.  Auburn  St. 

JI^^^HE 
^^«  UPPER 
«|BSTORY 

_  Mass.  Ave. 

Fresh          J 
Pond        /      k 

THE  LOWER  M 
l            STORY      ^^JJ 

/^          Brattle  St.        "^^ 
^^Memorial  Drive 

Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


study  at  Tanglewood  with  Miss  Curtin.  'That's  it,  Martin,'  says  the  re- 
nowned singer.  'If  you  can  continue  to  place  the  voice  as  you  now  are 
doing,  while  giving  us  with  your  big  brown  eyes  the  meaning  of  the 
beautiful  poem,  you'll  have  touched  us  and  held  us  right  where  we 
should  be  .  .  .' 


A  ribald  moment  from  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon. 

Saturday,  August  4.  An  overflow  audience  spills  out  of  the  intimately 
scaled  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  onto  the  surrounding  lawns.  It  is  the 
opening  concert  of  the  tenth  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  in  the  distinguished  audience  sits  Paul  Fromm,  noted  patron  of 
new  music  and  sponsor  of  the  Festival.  There  are  present  also  many 
eminent  composers  and  music  educators,  critics  representing  news- 
papers small  and  large  throughout  the  country,  and  Walter  Anderson, 
head  of  the  Music  Division  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
which  helped  to  support  the  Music  Center's  1973  session.  The  all-vocal 
program  performed  by  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program  has  begun 
with  works  of  Charles  Ives,  John  Cage  and  Luigi  Nono.  But  now  the 
stage  is  bare,  except  for  two  immense  speakers  stationed  at  both  ends 
of  the  hall.  Speech  songs  for  synthesized  tape  by  Charles  Dodge  (class 
of  '64)  is  being  'performed,'  and  the  audience's  initial  self-consciousness 
at  the  barren  stage  and  wooden  'performers'  has  given  way  to  an  obvious 
delight  in  the  sounds  of  the  songs . . . 

Sunday,  August  5.  What  Ian  Strasfogel,  Tanglewood's  innovative  and 
experimental  Music  Theatre  Project  Director,  calls  the  'world's  first 
X-rated  opera'  —  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon  —  is  about  to  be  given  its 
American  premiere  at  the  West  Barn  as  part  of  the  Festival  of  Contem- 
porary Music.  Strasfogel,  who  four  months  earlier  directed  the  work  at 
its  world  premiere  performance  in  Amsterdam,  is  Artistic  Director  of 
both  the  Opera  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  Philadelphia  Lyric 
Opera.  Director  of  the  Music  Theatre  Project  since  its  inception  three 
summers  ago,  he  has  guided  the  Project  through  daring  ventures  to 
national  acclaim.  He  has  painstakingly  auditioned  some  100  singers  in 
three  cities  and  selected  a  grand  total  of  seven  for  this  year's  Project. 
Word  of  Maderna's  adventurous  treatment  of  the  Petronius  work  has 


announcing  the  1973-1974 
SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


3  SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


October  28 


PISTON 


SAINT 
SAENS 


WUORINEN 


BRAHMS 


Quintet  for  wind 
instruments  (1956) 


Fantasy  for  violin 
and  harp     op. 124 


Bassoon  Variations  with 
harp  and  percussion 
(first  performance) 


Piano  quartet  in  C 
minor     op.  25 


The  other  two  concerts  will  take  place 
on  February  17  &  March  24. 


Subscriptions  for  the 
three-concert  series: 

$5  $8  $11 


Subscriptions  are  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston 
University  ticket  office  (353-3651)  and 
the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT 
(253-5885).  Individual  tickets  for  each 
concert  will  be  available  at  the  door 
of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA  RECORDS 
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For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


SdH 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 


Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


spread,  and  for  weeks  the  West  Barn's  199  seats  have  been  spoken  for 
by  a  somewhat  atypical  Tanglewood  audience:  it  includes  many  noted 
manager/agents,  well  known  artists,  opera  directors  (Julius  Rudel  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  has  ventured  to  the  Berkshires  just  for  this  per- 
formance) and  theatre  people.  Satryicon  begins  soundlessly,  a  lumines- 
cent light  revealing  Trimalchio's  slave  suspended  mid-air  in  silver-laced 
cargo  nets.  Then,  with  vaudevillian  flair  and  burlesque  bumps  and  grinds 
comes  a  scantily  dressed  Fortunata,  singing  her  tale  —  a  first-century 
Lola  who,  whatever  she  wants,  she  gets  .  .  . 


A  scene  from  Wolfgangerl,  Ian  Strasfogel's  collage  of  lesser-known  vocal  music 
of  Mozart. 

Tuesday,  August  14.  Today  the  Tanglewood  grounds  are  deluged  by 
picnickers,  friends  and  music  lovers  who  have  arrived  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual.  It  is  Tanglewood-on-Parade,  the  annual  day-long 
benefit  event  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  early  morning  clouds 
have  disappeared  as  have  the  fears  of  having  to  reschedule  the  numerous 
mini-concerts  which  are  to  occur  in  virtually  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  grounds.  At  the  main  entrance  stand  35  instrumentalists  of  the 
Fellowship  Program,  greeting  the  public  with  multiple-choir  fanfares. 
Ten  minutes  later,  chamber  music  by  Boston  University's  Young  Artist 
instrumentalists  can  be  heard  from  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  to  be  fol- 
lowed moments  later  by  Fellowship  instrumentalists  at  the  Theatre, 
vocalists  at  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  the  Young  Artists  Orchestra  at  the 
Theatre,  and  so  on  through  some  30  compositions  and  a  gala  perform- 
ance at  the  Shed  combining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  . . . 


Cunther  Schuller,   Andre   Watts   and   Stanislaw   Skrowaczewski   discuss   an    en- 
semble problem  with  a  young  conducting  student. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 


with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 


November  3,    January  12,    March  30 
November  10,     January  19,      April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 

Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 


/?<43  rnovedto 

Haxwurd  Squ&ne, 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 
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Wednesday,  August  22.  At  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  this  evening  some- 
thing of  a  rarity  is  occuring:  an  all-concerto  program  by  Boston  Univer- 
sity's Young  Artist  Orchestra  and  Young  Artist  soloists.  The  Young  Artist 
Program,  patterned  after  the  Fellowship  Program,  has  attracted  93  out- 
standing 15-to-17-year  old  instrumentalists  from  coast  to  coast.  Here 
at  Tanglewood  they  form  their  own  orchestra,  break  into  chamber 
ensembles  for  coaching  and  performance,  study  privately  with  Boston 
Symphony  members.  They  can,  if  they  wish,  receive  advance  credit  for 
their  work  through  the  University's  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 
Tonight  five  winners  of  a  concerto  competition  held  during  the  summer 
are  making  their  Tanglewood  debuts  as  soloists,  and  the  backstage 
atmosphere  is  highly  charged  .  .  . 

Saturday,  August  25.  At  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Orchestra  is  giving  its  seventh  and  final  concert  of  the  summer. 
Through  the  seven  concerts  and  30-odd  rehearsals  under  such  conduc- 
tors as  Skrowaczewski,  Ozawa,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Colin  Davis, 
Lawrence  Foster,  James  DePreist,  Joseph  Silverstein  and  the  eight  young 
conducting  fellows,  the  Orchestra  has  learned  the  thrust  of  the  aphorism 
scribbled  on  the  Theatre's  backstage  wall:  'An  orchestra  that  plays  to- 
gether stays  together.'  Tired  at  the  summer's  end  (many  of  the  orchestra 
members  have  performed  in  a  majority  of  the  49  concerts  that  took 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  his  family  meet  Elliott  Carter,  a  visitor  last  summer  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

place  during  the  Center's  57-day  session),  tense  and  a  bit  nervous,  the 
Orchestra  appears  more  excited  than  usual,  for  the  annual  awards 
ceremonies  are  to  take  place  during  the  intermission  of  the  program. 
Cash  prizes  and  honoraria  bearing  such  distinguished  names  as  Kous- 
sevitzky  and  Piatigorsky  are  to  be  distributed,  and  the  electricity  looms 
throughout  the  audience  as  well  as  over  the  stage  .  .  . 

Monday,  August  27.  'Beaver,'  a  favorite  member  of  the  Tanglewood 
ground  crew,  rakes  the  main  path  of  leaves  which  fall  with  increasing 
frequency.  Windows  and  doorways  of  the  Main  House  have  been  re- 
moved so  that  some  of  the  110  Baldwin  pianos  can  be  taken  out  for 
sale.  The  few  remaining  staff  gathers,  luxuriating  in  the  silence  that  sud- 
denly permeates  the  grounds.  The  students  have  gone  for  another 
year . . . 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son— even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office 
for  information  on  the  varied  options. 
There  are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes 
and  budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,   Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

—  some  starting  at  2.00  pm,  some  at  8.30 
pm  and  some  at  7.30  pm 

—  from  $6  to  $229 

This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —  22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday         — 22  concerts  at  8.30 
(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 
Tuesday  A      — 10  concerts  at  8.30 
Tuesday  B       —    6  concerts  at  7.30 
Thursday  A    —    6  concerts  at  8.30 

Thursday  B     —    3  concerts  at  8.30 

('Romantic'  series) 

Spectrum        —    3  Thursdays  at  8.30 

Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  Spectrum  starts  after 
Thanksgiving.  And  the  Romantic  series 
starts  in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets 
ideal  for  Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  re- 
mind of  us  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  office 
and  make  an  application  so  you  will  not 
be  left  out  next  season. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 
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GottaTravelOn 

\ 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 
BOSTON  POP6 

lUMII 

SELECTED  RECORDINGS  BY 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  &  THE  BOSTON   POPS 


THE  REEL  THING 

highlighting 

The  Summer  Knows,  from  'The  Summer  of  '42';  Love  Theme  from  'The 
Godfather';  Love  Theme  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet';  Theme  from  'Mid- 
night Cowboy';  Theme  from  'The  Days  of  Wine  and  Roses';  Day  by  Day. 

GOTTA  TRAVEL  ON 

highlighting 

Leaving  on  a  Jet  Plane;  I   Feel  the  Earth  Move;  By  the  Time  I   Get  to 

Phoenix;  King  of  the  Road;  Green,  Green  Grass  of  Home. 


on 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in 
My  Heart  Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets 
In  Your  Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When   You   Wish   Upon   a  Star;  The 
Surrey  with  the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones; 
Gigi;  Love  Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never 
on  Sunday;  Those  were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing 
Grace;  Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 


on 


LMM] 


ASK  YOUR   DEALER   FOR  THE  COMPLETE   LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  October  26  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  27  1973  at  8.30 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS   AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


HAYDN 
STRAVINSKY 

VAUCHAN 
WILLIAMS 


Symphony  no.  84  in  E  flat 

Concerto  in  E  flat  for  chamber  orchestra 
'Dumbarton  Oaks' 


Symphony  no.  4  in  F  minor 


The  concert  on   Friday  will  end  about  3.35,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.05 


Friday  afternoon  November  2  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  3  1973  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

RACHMANINOFF     Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor     op.  44 
SCHULLER  Capriccio  stravagante 

*DEBUSSY  La  mer 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE   NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again 
offering  their  Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs 
Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Symphony  pro- 
gram so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  concert.  This  year,  with  the  increased  number  of 
concerts,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as  well.  After 
the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich 
lunch  are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes 
will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon 
concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with  the  exceptions  of  November 
23  and  January  4. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis-  class  and  the 
other  interesting  seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL  HA  1  2000 
180  Berkeley  St.,  Boston 

PAUL  TAYLOR 
DANCE  COM 

Performances: 

SAT.  OCT.  13,  8:30  P.M. 

SUN.  OCT.  14,3  P.M. 

Prices:  $6.50,  $5.50.  $4.50.  $3.50 

&  LECTURE  DEMONSTRATION 
FRI.  OCT.  12,  8  P.M. 

Lecture  Demo.  Tix  $1.00 
MAIL  ORDERS  to  John  Hancock  Hall 

180  Berkeley  St  ,  Boston  02116 
Enclose  self  addressed  stamped  envelope 
&  remittance  payable  to  Celebrity  Series 

Box-Office  Opens  Oct.  9 

i 

FRI.  OCT.  19,8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — Seats  Now 

$10..  $8.,  $6. 

LENINGRAD 
PHILHARMONIC 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY, 

Conductor 

Shostakovich,  Symphony  No.  15 
Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  5 

SAT.  OCT.  20,  8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL     KE  6  2412 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

NEW  VORK 


pxM 


USIQA 
NTIQUA 


SAT.  OCT.  27,  8:30  P.M. 
SUN.  OCT.  28,  3  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL     KE 6 2412 
$7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50 

juunn 
BREnm 

Guitar  &.  Lute  Recital 
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Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 
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Boston's  biggest 
Record  Shop 
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Harvard  Soyare, 
Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  November  13  1973  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


SCHOENBERG  Violin  concerto     op.  36 

♦TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 


Tuesday  evening  December  4  1973  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
ROSE  TAYLOR     contralto 


CAGE-HARRISON     Suite  for  toy  piano 
MONTEVERDI- 


ORFF 


Lamento  d'Arianna 


SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY  Canzonetta     op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL  Carnaval     (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 

SCHOENBERG  Piano  quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 


Thursday  evening  December  20 1973  at  8.30 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


■ 

■ 
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- 

ME 

' 

1 

1  /. 

SCHUMANN 
DVORAK 
*PROKOFIEV 


Overture  for  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 
Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 


programs  subject  to  change 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


AREA  NEWS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  made  up  of  twenty-four  local  Area  Councils 
representing  Boston  and  its  surrounding  communities.  It  was  formed 
in  May  1966  to  create  a  liaison  between  the  subscribers  and  the  Orches- 
tra, and  to  provide  the  Boston  Symphony  with  a  corps  of  volunteers 
to  organize  and  conduct  public  relations  events  for  the  subscribers. 
The  Council  also  provides  general  assistance  in  fund-raising  projects 
and  mailings,  in  hostessing  luncheons,  lectures  and  other  events. 

Area  Chairmen  and  local  Council  members  started  the  1973-1974  season 
by  gathering  after  Labor  Day  to  address  invitations  to  the  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  This  month  they  have  been 
serving  as  hostesses  at  the  Stage  Door  Lectures,  an  activity  which  will 
continue  throughout  the  year.  This  series  of  four  lecture-luncheons  fea- 
turing guest  artists  from  the  Boston  Symphony  began  on  October  5 
with  an  appearance  by  Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster. 

Area  Chairmen  held  their  first  organizational  meeting  on  September  18 
at  the  home  of  Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Friends.  Special  recognition  was  given  to  the  Council  members  who 
personally  scheduled  and  conducted  the  year-long  Friday  afternoon 
bus  programs  from  out-lying  towns:  Miss  Ruth  Hayes,  Andover;  Mrs 
Douglas  Sears,  Concord;  Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn,  North  Shore;  Mrs  Noel 
Chadwick,  South  Shore;  Mrs  Lewis  Pilcher  and  Mrs  Worthing  West, 
Newton-Wellesley  Areas.  Last  season  these  programs  realized  a  profit 
which  benefitted  the  Orchestra  substantially. 

This  fall  a  major  follow-up  campaign  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Areas 
to  contact  the  many  subscribers  who  have  not  yet  become  Friends.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  subscribers  will  want  to  join  with  us  once  they  realize 
the  importance  of  the  Friends'  financial  support  to  the  overall  operation 
of  the  Orchestra.  A  gift  of  one  dollar  or  more  makes  you  a  Friend;  a 
gift  of  fifteen  dollars  or  more  entitles  you  to  invitations  to  special 
events  of  the  Friends. 

The  New  Year  will  find  many  Area  Council  Members  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  Musical  Marathon  of  March  7,  8,  9  and  10.  Thousands  of 
catalogs  will  be  labeled  and  sorted  for  mailing.  When  the  big  weekend 
arrives,  Area  Council  members  will  be  busy  taking  bids  over  the  tele- 
phone. Other  activities  of  the  Areas  this  year  will  include  tours  of 
Symphony  Hall  for  Council  members  and,  where  possible,  special  group 
bus  trips  to  Symphony  Hall  for  Friends  and  subscribers. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  Tanglewood  Friends,  129  members  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  spent  a  day  at  Tangle- 
wood  on  July  26  of  this  past  summer.  The  Boston  Friends  attended 
Berkshire  Music  Center  rehearsals,  toured  the  grounds  and  attended 
one  of  the  Tanglewood  Talks  and  Walks  programs  in  the  Tent,  where 
the  special  guest  speaker  was  Armando  Ghitalla,  the  Orchestra's  Prin- 
cipal Trumpet. 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS  1973-1974 

Chairman  of  the  Areas     Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Areas     Mrs  August  Meyer 


Area  Chairmen 


Andover 
Belmont 
Boston,  Roxbury 


Brookline,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Jamaica  Plain 

Cambridge 
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Dedham,  Dover,  Millis, 
Sharon,  Westwood 
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Lincoln 

Lowell 
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Newton,  Newton  Centre, 
West  Newton,  Waban 
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North  Shore  II 

Revere,  Winthrop,  Maiden, 
Woburn 

South  Shore  I 

South  Shore  II 

Wayland,  Sudbury 


Wellesley,  Wellesley  Hills 
Weston 

Winchester 

Worcester 


Mrs  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Mrs  August  Meyer 

Mrs  George  Draper 
Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 
Mrs  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Hovey 
Mrs  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mrs  Lewis  H.  Clark 

Mrs  Gordon  Smith 
Mrs  Gilbert  M.  Roddy 

Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs  Thomas  E.  Jansen  Jr 

Mrs  Raymond  C.  Gordon 
Mrs  Waite  Watkins 

Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony 

Mrs  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Mrs  Robert  H.  Caplan  III 

Mrs  Herbert  Abrams 

Mrs  Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Mrs  John  H.  Kennard 

Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Mrs  Erick  Kauders 
Mrs  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs  George  Blagden 
Mrs  R.  W.  Emmons  Jr 

Mrs  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Mrs  Lewis  W.  Kane 

Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs  Lawrence  L.  Clampitt 
Mrs  Henry  M.  Parker 
Mrs  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mrs  Gilman  W.  Conant 
Mrs  Richard  Ely 
Mrs  James  T.  Mountz 

Mrs  Harold  H.  Blanchard 
Mrs  Charles  L.  Moore 

Mrs  Harlan  T.  Pierpont  Jr 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROCELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  <m<.\ 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQE  AND  COACHING 


June  through  August 
189  John  Wise  Avenue 
(Route  133) 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 
(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)   267-0332 


assachusetts 

Educators        MK- 


,  ssoctation 
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laking 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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Executive  Director 
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Manager 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 
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Public  Relations  Director 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 
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RICHARD  C  WHITE 
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DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 
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Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 
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Fur  is  for  you,  for  everywhere,  for 
everyday.  Especially  casual  good 
times...  a  football  game,  an  after- 
noon date,  over  pants  or  slacks. 
The  look  is  right  when  composed 
wholly  of  mink  front  paws  in  an 
easy,  back-belted  style.  And  so  is 
our  price.  Furs* 

Furs  labeled  to  show  country  of 
origin. 

'Boston  store  only. 
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COLIN  DAVIS 

"The  Composer's  Choice' 

PHILIPS 


PHILIPS 


HANDEL:  Messiah  (Complete) 
Harper,  Watts,  Shirley-Quirk, 
Wakefield;  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
&  Chorus  SC71AX300  Highlights  - 
Musicassette  PCR4-900-214 
Cartridge  PC8  900-214 
Ampex  Open  Reel  L  900-214 

MOZART:  Le  Nozze  Di  Figaro 

Wixell,  Norman,  Freni, 

Ganzarolli,  Minton; 

B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

6707.014 

Musicassette  7675.001 

Ampex  Open  Reel  R  7014 

Highlights  -  6500.434 

Musicassette  7300.186 

BERLIOZ:  Te  Deum 

Tagliavini; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

839.790 

Musicassette  18244  CAA 

MOZART:  "Credo"  and  "Coronation" 

Masses,  K.  257  &317 

Donath,  Knight,  Davies,  Grant  Dean; 

John  Alldis  Choir; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

6500.234 

MOZART:  Mass  in  C  Minor  "Great", 

K.  427 

Donath,  Harper,  Davies,  Dean; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

6500.235 

Last  Night  of  the  Proms  -  Volume  II 
Norman,  Bainbridge;  B.B.C.  Choral 
Society;  B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra 
&  Chorus  6588.011 
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We  invest  your  money  for  reasons  other  than  money. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Friday  afternoon  October  26  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  27  1973  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  84  in  E  flat 

Largo  -  allegro 

Andante 

Minuet  &  trio:  allegretto 

Vivace 


first  Boston  performance 


STRAVINSKY 


Concerto  in  E  flat  for  chamber  orchestra 
'Dumbarton  Oaks' 

Tempo  giusto 
Allegretto 
Con  moto 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


■ 


5W 


intermission 


VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  F  minor 

Allegro 

Andante  moderato 

Scherzo:  allegro  molto 

Finale  con  epilogo  fugato.  Allegro  molto 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.35,  the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.05 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  CRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  candy. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces    _  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised 
a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings. 


225  Franklin  Street  Boston.  Mass.  02101 
Wholly-owned  Subsidiary  of  State 
Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


JOSEPH   HAYDN 
Symphony  no.  84  in  E  flat 

Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Austria,  on  March  31  1732;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31  1809.  The  Symphony  no.  84  was  written  in  1786  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
mission from  Le  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  Parisian  concert  organization. 
Its  first  performance  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Salle  de  Spectacle  de  la 
Societe  Olympique  during  the  season  of  1787. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns  and  strings. 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat  mater 
was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  spirituel  in  1781.  Purely  instrumental 
music  until  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  estimation  as 
compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of  Haydn,  per- 
formed at  the  Concert  spirituel,  and  published  in  the  French  capital, 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached  at  Esterhazy  in 
1784  by  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival  organization,  for  a 
series  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcoming,  and  the  Symphony 
in  E  flat,  numbered  by  Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  list- 
ing for  Breitkopt  and  Hartel  as  84,  was  the  fourth  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Paris. 

The  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the  Salle 
des  Cardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  personnel  amateurs 
were  mingled  with  professionals,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  amateur 
players  were  more  rigorously  selected  than  the  players  of  the  Concert 
des  Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as  sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At 
the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique,  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the  eminent 
violinist  and  accompanist  to  the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in  as  leader. 
The  orchestra  was  placed  on  an  especially  erected  stage  in  the  Salle 
des  Gardes,  and  the  audience  took  its  place  in  surrounding  tiers  of  seats. 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  at- 
tended in  numbers.  Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally 
required,  and  the  musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles, 
swords  at  their  sides,  and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to 
place  beside  them  on  the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums 
of  the  French  Revolution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concerts  de  la 
Loge  Olympique  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

In  his  invaluable  book  on  Haydn's  symphonies,  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon 
has  written  of  those  composed  for  the  Loge  Olympique:  'His  style  has 
completely  recovered  its  poise,  his  artistic  personality  has  emerged  from 
its  protective  cloak  of  formalism,  of  mere  reliance  upon  technical  prow- 
ess, of  subjugation  to  mercenary  considerations.  Effortlessly,  he  now 
combines  the  popular  style  with  intellectuality,  technical  devices  with 
inspiration,  humor  with  the  most  Mozartean  spirituality.' 

Mr  Landon  has  written  of  the  Symphony  no.  84  that  it  is  'a  deeply 
rewarding  symphony,  filled  with  the  inner  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  fruitful  work  in  Eisenstadt  and  Esterhaza  had 
taught  the  composer'. 

The  symphony  opens  with  a  stately  Largo  introduction,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  Allegro  of  a  witty  and  sophisticated  character.  The  move- 
ment, which  is  very  nearly  monothematic  in  structure,  is  permeated  by 
what  Mr  Landon  has  described  as  a  'curious  feeling  of  leashed  power.' 
The  second  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  based  on  a  theme  of  decep- 
tive simplicity.  After  the  final  variation,  a  'cadenza'  for  solo  woodwind 
accompanied  by  pizzicato  strings,  there  is  a  final,  simple  statement  of 
the  first  part  of  the  principal  theme.  Following  the  poised  and  immacu- 
lately ordered  Menuet,  Haydn  embarks  on  an  energetic  finale  (Vivace). 
Before  long,  in  a  typical  touch,  Haydn  allows  the  music  to  come  to  a 
mysterious  standstill,  a  standstill  that  is  magnified  in  the  development 
section  and  which  provides  an  ingenious  lead-back  to  the  recapitulation. 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Concerto  in  E  flat  for  chamber  orchestra 

'Dumbarton  Oaks,  8.V.38' 
Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882;  he 
died  in  New  York  on  April  5  1971.  He  began  writing  the  Concerto  in  E  flat  in 
the  spring  of  1937  at  the  Chateau  de  Montoux,  near  Annemasse,  finishing  it  in 
Paris  on  March  29  1938.  The  Concerto  was  commissioned  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Robert  Woods  Bliss  in  celebration  of  their  thirtieth  wedding  anniversary.  Nadia 
Boulanger  conducted  the  work's  first  performance  on  May  8  1938  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  the  Woods's  Washington   DC  estate. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  clarinet  in  E  flat,  bassoon,  two  horns,  three  violins, 
three  violas,  two  cellos,  two  double  basses. 


Edward  Weston 


Igor  Stravinsky  (1935) 


The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  often  seem  to  coexist  in  Stravinsky's 
music  on  a  single  plane,  as  if  time  itself  had  partially  ceased  to  exist. 
Period  and  futurist  elements  are  linked  and  often  fused  together.  Most 
great  composers  show  the  influences  on  their  music  early,  then  cast 
them  off  progressively,  becoming  more  and  more  their  own  distinctive 
selves.  Stravinsky's  individualism  was  of  a  somewhat  different  order. 
His  distinctive  manner  of  musical  speech,  already  established  at  an  early 
period,  was  sufficiently  strong  that  he  could  continue  to  pick  up  and 
assimilate  new  influences  throughout  his  long  career — influences  from 
far  and  wide  —  without  ever  losing  or  weakening  that  unique  voice  of 
his  own. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  his  earliest  compositions  for  orchestra  or  with 
orchestra,  such  as  the  Symphony  in  E  Flat  (1907),  the  first  act  of  Le 
rossignol  (1909),  and  L'oiseau  de  feu  (1910),  show  rather  strongly,  at 
times,  the  influence  of  his  teacher,  N.  Rimsky-Korsakov.  In  that  single 
regard,  he  was  much   like  other  composers.   With   his  very   next  two 

Jack  Diether,  an  American  musicologist  born  in  Vancouver  BC,  regu- 
larly contributes  notes  to  the  programs  of  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras.  He  is  Editor  of  Chord  and  Discord,  a  contributor  to  The 
American  Record  Guide  and  a  music  critic  of  The  Villager.  For  his  stud- 
ies of  the  life  and  works  of  Gustav  Mahler  he  was  awarded  the  Mahler 
Medal  of  Honor  of  The  Bruckner  Society  of  America. 
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orchestral  works,  however  —  Petrouchka  (1911)  and  Le  sacre  du 
printemps  (1913)  —  he  became,  in  rapid  succession,  a  full-fledged 
'modernist'  and  then  a  'futurist.'  With  his  subsequent  dismissal  of  the 
large  orchestra,  and  of  both  the  lush  and  the  horrendous  sounds  it 
could  produce,  the  romantic  influence  of  the  teacher  became 
indiscernible. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  he  had  launched  into  what  some  were  to 
call  a  return  to  'Bach  and  strict  counterpoint,'  orchestrating  for  chamber 
ensembles  in  Renard  (1917),  L'histoire  du  soldat  (1918),  and  the  Wind 
Octet  (1923),  or  for  twenty-three  winds  in  Symphonies  of  Wind  Instru- 
ments (1920),  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Debussy.  By  that  time,  even 
when  Stravinsky  worked  with  the  actual  themes  and  classic  forms  of 
earlier  composers,  as  he  did  with  Pergolesi's  in  Pulcinella  (1919)  or 
with  Tchaikovsky's  in  Le  baiser  de  la  fee  (1928),  his  compositional  trade- 
mark was  quite  unmistakable. 

In  the  fourth  decade  of  our  century  Stravinsky's  musical  style  was,  if 
anything,  more  austere  than  in  the  third  —  at  least  in  the  concert  hall. 
There  the  decade  was  bounded  by  such  landmarks  as  the  Violin  Con- 
certo in  D  (1931),  the  Concerto  for  Two  Solo  Pianos  (1935),  and  the 
Symphony  in  C  (1940).  Still  he  displayed  a  bit  more  flamboyance  in  his 
ballet  scores,  such  as  Jeu  de  cartes  (1936),  of  which  he  said:  'Its  period 
and  setting,  if  I  had  chosen  to  identify  them,  would  have  been  a 
Baden-Baden  of  the  Romantic  Age,  and  it  is  as  part  of  that  picture  that 
the  tunes  of  Rossini,  Messager,  Johann  Strauss,  and  .  .  .  my  own  Sym- 
phony in  E  Flat,  are  to  be  imagined  floating  in  from  the  Municipal 
Opera  or  from  the  concert  by  the  Kursaal  Band.' 

Also  a  work  of  free  fancy,  though  officially  evoking  only  one  other 
composer,  was  the  piece  for  fifteen  instruments  in  concerto  grosso 
style  subtitled  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Concerto.  Of  this  he  wrote: 

'The  name  of  my  Concerto  in  E  Flat  is  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
estate  of  the  late  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  who  commissioned  the  music 
and  sponsored  its  first  performance  there  in  1938.  The  composition  was 
begun  immediately  on  my  return  to  Europe  after  Jeu  de  cartes,  or  in 
other  words,  in  the  spring  of  1937.  I  had  moved  from  Paris  to  the 
Chateau  de  Montoux,  near  Annemasse  in  the  Haute  Savoie,  to  be  near 
my  daughter  Mika,  who  was  confined  to  a  sanitarium  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. .  .  .  Annemasse  is  not  far  distant  from  Geneva,  and  Charles- 
Albert  Cingria,  my  closest  friend  in  that  city,  was  a  helpful  visitor  at 
this  most  difficult  time  of  my  life. 

'I  studied  and  played  Bach  regularly  during  the  composition,  and  I  was 
greatly  attracted  to  the  Brandenburg  Concertos,  especially  the  Third, 
which  I  have  also  conducted.  The  first  theme  of  my  Concerto  is,  of 
course,  very  like  Bach's  in  that  work,  and  so  is  my  instrumentation  — 
the  three  violins  and  three  violas,  both  frequently  divisi  a  tre,  though 
not  chordally  as  in  Bach.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  Bach  would 
have  begrudged  me  the  loan  of  these  ideas  and  materials,  as  borrowing 
in  this  way  was  something  he  liked  to  do  himself.' 

For  the  composer  and  Stravinsky  biographer  Roman  Vlad,  the  first 
movement  (Tempo  giusto)  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  evokes  not  only  the 
Third  Brandenburg  Concerto,  but  in  fact  a  veritable  phantasmagoria  from 
the  opening  movements  of  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  of  Bach. 
(This,  incidentally,  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  way  avant-garde  com- 
posers are  using  Mahler  today.)  'The  weird  cadences  of  the  Piano  Sonata 
[1924]/  Vlad  writes,  'also  recur  here.  Thus  a  shadow  of  disquiet  is 
thrown  across  the  peace  and  calm  which  is  still  the  dominant  note  of 
this  first  movement.' 

The  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  (Allegretto)  Vlad  considers 
'among  the  wittiest  and  most  amusing  passages  Stravinsky  ever  wrote.' 
Comparing  the  main  motif  to  a  passage  from  Verdi's  Falstaff,  he  adds: 
'Stravinsky's  comment  comes  in  the  form  of  deliciously  lewd  sounds 
from  the  bassoon,  recalling  the  salacious  sounds  from  the  double- 
bassoon  in  the  Tour  de  passe-passe  in  Petrouchka.'  The  shadows  from 
the  first  movement,  he  remarks,  'deepen  in  the  middle  section  of  the 
second,  creating  a  definite  chiaroscuro  effect  in  relation  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  movement.' 
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In  the  third  and  final  movement  (Con  moto),  Vlad  continues,  'Stravinsky 
again  succeeds  in  imbuing  the  musical  discourse  with  that  extraordinary 
polyvalence  of  meaning  characteristic  of  so  many  of  his  more  unusual 
works.  This  polyvalence  makes  the  finale  seem  at  once  serene  and  filled 
with  a  profound  sense  of  anguish.  The  main  theme  of  this  movement 
sounds  like  a  motif  from  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  symphonies  recast  by 
Stravinsky  and  given  a  dramatic,  panting  breathlessness.' 

In  his  deliberate  evocation  of  the  Brandenburg  Concertos,  Stravinsky 
may  also  have  had  in  mind,  connotatively  speaking,  the  celebrated 
niggardliness  of  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  vis-a-vis  the  works  bear- 
ing his  name,  in  expectation  of  better  treatment  from  his  own  bene- 
factor, Mr  Bliss  of  Washington,  D.C.  (The  Dumbarton  Oaks  estate  in 
that  District  is  presently  known  as  a  center  for  Byzantine  studies.)  This 
commission  by  an  American  philanthropist  was  a  timely  precursor  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  war  then  in  preparation  would  shortly  make 
Stravinsky  a  resident,  and  eventually  a  citizen,  of  the  United  States. 


RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 
Symphony  no.  4  in  F  minor 
Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Vaughan  Williams  was  born  in  Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire,  on  October  12 
1872;  he  died  in  London  on  August  26  1958.  Sketches  for  the  Fourth  Symphony 
were  made  at  the  end  of  1931  and  the  beginning  of  1932,  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  1934.  Adrian  Boult  conducted  the  BBC  Orchestra  in  the  Sym- 
phony's first  performance,  which  took  place  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on 
April  10  1935. 

The  instrumentation:  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  strings. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  Vaughan  Williams'  Fourth  Sym- 
phony to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written  has  probably  not  generated 
quite  so  much  controversy  as  the  question  of  why  Shakespeare  wrote 
Hamlet  But  ever  since  it  exploded  onto  the  concert  scene  in  1935,  No.  4 
has  been  one  of  the  most  frequently  discussed  topics  in  modern  English 
music. 

It  was  certainly  an  explosion,  notwithstanding  the  point  made  by 
Vaughan  Williams'  chief  biographical  commentator,  Michael  Kennedy, 
that  the  symphony  actually  was  not  a  sudden  departure  on  the  com- 
poser's part,  but  'the  logical  conclusion  of  the  vigorous  and  adventurous 
decade  which  had  begun  with  Flos  campi  and  Sancta  civitas,  continued 
in  the  then  unfinished  Riders  to  the  Sea,  and  developed  fully  in  the 
Piano  Concerto  and  the  satanic  moments  of  Job.' 

In  the  first  place,  none  of  those  works  had  drawn  particular  attention 
to  itself  as  being  so  markedly  different  in  style  or  gesture  from  what 
Vaughan  Williams  had  previously  produced.  Nor  did  any  of  them  come, 
as  a  total  work,  anywhere  near  the  initial  shock-effect  of  Symphony  No. 
4.  In  the  second  place,  those  major  though  miscellaneous  works  did 
nothing  to  displace  the  specific  image  that  existed,  of  Vaughan  Williams 
as  a  symphonist  in  the  more-or-less  traditional  mainstream  of  English 
music. 

What,  after  all,  could  be  expected  in  that  form  from  a  sixty-three-year- 
old  composer  who  had  spread  three  symphonies  over  three  decades  — 
three  programmatic  works  called  A  Sea  Symphony,  A  London  Symphony 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5V2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5}/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 
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and  A  Pastoral  Symphony,  the  first  of  them  a  choral  work,  and  all  sat- 
urated with  English  'folksong'  and  modal  harmony?  Wasn't  he  about 
ready  for  his  final  summation,  his  valedictory  swan-song,  anyway? 
Almost  anything  was  expected,  it  seems,  sooner  than  the  iconoclastic, 
title-less,  program-less  Symphony  in  F  minor,  acidulously  based  on 
harmonic  semitones  and  sevenths. 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  (1936) 


And  in  the  third  place,  Michael  Kennedy  had  to  admit  himself,  on  the 
next  page,  that  Vaughan  Williams  wrote  the  Symphony  in  F  minor  in 
a  style  'which  he  never  sought  to  repeat.'  Though  undeniably  the  work 
had  its  pre-echoes  in  the  Piano  Concerto,  etc.,  and  its  post-echoes  in 
the  Sixth  and  even  the  Ninth  Symphony,  essentially  it  was  sui  generis, 
an  entity  unto  itself.  (Note:  Vaughan  Williams  did  not  number  his  sym- 
phonies until  his  last  one  had  appeared,  and  then  only  because  No.  9 
was,  like  No.  6,  a  'Symphony  in  E  minor'  without  subtitle,  and  therefore 
requiring  more  identification.) 

Even  in  ordinary  times,  then,  the  tendency  to  find  some  extra-musical 
impulse  or  rationale  behind  this  avowedly  abstract  Symphony  No.  4 
(by  a  sexagenarian  composer  of  hundreds  of  other  works,  all  unlike  it) 
would  have  been  strong.  Conceived  as  it  was  in  the  very  early  Nazi 
era,  'before  the  average  Englishman  was  conscious  of  the  gathering 
storm'  (Kennedy),  the  tendency  to  make  this  connection  became,  after 
the  storm  had  broken,  well-nigh  irresistible.  Even  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  the 
conductor  of  the  first  performance,  referred  to  World  War  II  and  the 
Fourth  Symphony  in  his  obituary  piece  on  the  composer  (The  Musical 
Times,  October  1958),  saying  that  Vaughan  Williams  'foresaw  the  whole 
thing;  and  surely  there  is  no  more  magnificent  gesture  of  disgust  in  all 
music  than  that  final  open  fifth  when  the  composer  seems  to  rid  himself 
of  the  whole  hideous  idea.' 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Vaughan  Williams  the  very  next  year  wrote 
his  Dona  nobis  pacem,  a  full-length  choral  work  combining  the  liturgy 
with  anti-war  poems,  as  Britten  was  to  do  in  his  War  Requiem  twenty- 
seven  years  later.  Yet  the  symphony,  completed  in  1934,  was  first 
sketched  at  the  end  of  1931  and  the  beginning  of  1932,  well  before 
Hitler  had  even  come  to  power  in  Germany.  In  retrospect,  this  only 
increased  the  sense  of  awe  with  which  Vaughan  Williams  was  regarded 
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as  a  kind  of  musical  prophet.  As  the  cinema  director  Ken  Russell,  who 
has  made  visionary  films  about  Elgar,  Strauss  and  Delius  for  the  BBC, 
expressed  it  recently:  'I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  missions,  one  of 
the  great  values,  of  an  artist:  he's  a  mystic,  a  seer  into  the  future,  a 
capsulator  and  a  condenser  of  vast  events.  I  think  particularly  in  music 
one  discovers  this.' 

The  composer's  widow,  Ursula  Vaughan  Williams,  in  her  biography  of 
her  husband  entitled  R.V.W.,  suggests  both  internal  and  external  rea- 
sons for  the  F  minor  Symphony:  'It  has  often  been  said  that  this  work 
is  related  to  the  period  in  which  it  was  written;  and,  though  this  must 
be  true  to  some  extent  of  any  work  by  any  composer  who  does  not 
cut  himself  off  from  contemporary  life,  no  one  seems  to  have  observed 
how  far  more  closely  it  is  related  to  the  character  of  the  man  who  wrote 
it.  The  towering  furies  of  which  he  was  capable,  his  fire,  pride  and 
strength  are  all  revealed,  and  so  are  his  imagination  and  lyricism.  He 
was  experimenting  with  purely  musical  idioms;  no  sea  or  city,  no 
essence  of  the  country  was  at  the  heart  of  this  score,  and  what  emerged 
has  something  in  common  with  one  of  Rembrandt's  self-portraits  in 
middle  age.' 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  'purely  musical  ideas'  with  which  he 
was  experimenting  were  those  which  were  put  into  his  mind  while 
composing  the  music  for  Satan  in  his  1931  balletic  work  Job.  In  this 
'masque  for  dancing'  designed  after  William  Blake's  illustrations  to  the 
Book  of  Job,  writes  David  Cox,  'the  opposing  forces  of  good  and  evil 
are  vividly  portrayed  in  symbolic  form  and  brought  into  violent  conflict. 
In  the  F  minor  Symphony  and  the  one  that  followed,  this  fundamental 
conflict  and  its  reconciliation  are  developed  in  purely  musical  terms.' 
The  idea  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  is  designed  basically  as  a  work  of 
unresolved  conflict,  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  as  one  of  reconciliation, 
gains  credence  from  the  complementary  nature  of  No.  5,  and  from 
the  fact  that,  although  it  too  contains  no  program,  its  principal  themes 
are  derived  from  the  more  contemplative  of  the  sketches  for  Vaughan 
Williams'  projected  opera  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

David  Cox  notes  that  'the  powerful,  strident  opening  [of  No.  4]  at  once 
proclaims  its  kinship  with  Satan's  music  in  job,'  although  he  simul- 
taneously warns  against  'misleading,  extra-musical  interpretations'  of 
this.  And  whereas,  in  job,  the  degree  of  dissonance  associated  with 
Satan's  theme  marks  a  culminating  point  of  the  score  in  that  direction, 
in  the  symphony  the  dissonance  of  the  opening  figure  is  merely  an 
introductory  indication  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

There  also  runs  here,  as  David  Johnson  has  noted,  a  vein  of  impudent 
humor.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Vaughan  Williams  thoroughly  enjoyed 
shocking  the  very  people  who  thought  they  knew  him  best.  In  the 
extremely  mild  and  'academic'  thematic  analysis  which  he  provided 
for  the  first  performance,  he  quoted  twenty-one  musical  themes  and 
motifs,  horizontally  but  not  vertically,  from  which  readers  of  the  program 
could  get  little  preparation  for  the  grinding  dissonances  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint  in  store  for  them.  Of  the  final  'magnificent  gesture  of 
disgust'  noted  by  Sir  Adrian,  the  composer  said  only,  'The  symphony 
ends  with  a  reference  to  the  opening  bars  of  the  first  movement.' 

At  the  end  of  a  rehearsal  of  the  work  under  his  own  direction,  he  laid 
down  his  baton  and  said  to  the  orchestra:  'Well,  gentlemen,  if  that  is 
modern  music,  you  can  have  it.'  And  while  recording  the  symphony 
in  1937,  when  a  violinist  showed  him  a  'wrong  note'  in  his  music,  he 
inspected  it  gravely  and  replied:  'It  looks  wrong  and  it  sounds  wrong 
—  but  it's  right.' 

On  familiarity,  however,  the  lasting  impression  given  by  the  symphony 
is  not  one  of  experimentation,  caprice,  or  wilful  eccentricity,  but  rather 
of  strength,  tautness,  mastery,  logic  and  inevitability.  Whereas  his  pre- 
vious programmatic,  'folklike'  symphonies  had  been  often  rhapsodic  and 
meandering  in  form,  this,  while  far  more  'modern'  in  its  harmonic  lan- 
guage, is  at  the  same  time  far  more  'classical'  in  its  strict  adherence  to 
the  mould  of  symphonic  form.  In  fact  the  most  commonly  mentioned 
model,  structurally  speaking,  is  Beethoven's  Fifth.  And  perhaps  most 
striking  of  all  is  the  sureness  of  touch,  the  sheer  gusto  and  exuberance 
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Old  t&lativeg  of 
tnoderti  guitar* 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.   NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 

4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  VogI,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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with  which  its  tragic  'nihilism'  is  expressed.  'The  new  language  does 
not  struggle,'  a  critic  remarks;  'it  is  inexorable,  sweeping  away  aural 
barriers  as  it  marches  along.' 

As  noted  by  David  Johnson,  'many  commentators  (especially  English) 
give  the  impression  that  listening  to  this  symphony  is  an  unpleasant 
experience,  rather  than  the  exhilarating  and  bracing  one  it  actually  is.' 
Indeed,  a  couple  of  the  Scherzo  themes  are  almost  jolly,  in  the  macabre 
and  sardonic  way  which  the  composer  may  have  picked  up  from  his 
friend  Gustav  Hoist,  and  to  which  he  was  to  return  in  the  corresponding 
movements  of  his  Sixth  and  Ninth  symphonies.  And  finally  there  is  a 
vein  of  pure  beauty  in  the  work,  which  is  all  the  more  intense  and 
luminous  due  to  the  darkness  of  its  context. 

Vaughan  Williams  quipped  that  the  opening  and  most  constantly  recur- 
ring motif  of  his  symphony  was  'cribbed'  from  the  finale  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth.  He  was  referring  to  the  brief  but  jarring  outburst  of  discordant 
sound  with  which  Beethoven's  movement  also  begins.  His  own  motif, 
first  heard  as  a  scream  of  agony  built  on  falling  semitones,  introduces 
without  letup  several  pages  of  sustained  chaos  or  bedlam,  including 
an  equally  significant  rising  motif.  This  gives  place  only  to  an  equally 
sustained  string  passage  passionately  singing  a  long  and  agitated  lament, 
and  then  to  a  desperate  kind  of  marching  theme.  All  this  is  completely 
worked  out  in  sonata-a//egro  form,  brought  to  a  catastrophic  denoue- 
ment, and  finally  stilled  into  a  long,  muted,  and  haunted  coda. 

The  Andante  movement  is  haunted  too,  mostly  by  a  connected  string 
of  sullen,  restless,  anxious,  tight  little  figures,  but  rising  to  and  falling 
away  from  two  successive  tragic  climaxes,  the  second  more  intense  and 
shattering  than  the  first.  After  an  abortive  third  crescendo,  a  linking 
flute  figure  heard  once  before  is  expanded  into  a  mysterious,  broken 
cadenza,  which  also  serves  as  a  coda.  It  is  heard  over  muted  trombones 
slowly  intoning  the  symphony's  motto. 

Parody  and  irony  pervade  the  second  pair  of  movements,  both  headed 
Allegro  molto,  until  tragic  chaos  again  takes  over  in  the  epilogue.  The 
Scherzo  begins  with  an  arpeggio  which  seems  to  mock  the  opening  of 
Strauss's  Bin  Heldenleben.  The  mockery  is  immediately  joined  by  the 
motto  theme  in  snarling  chords,  diminishing  in  scale  as  in  the  Dies  irae 
from  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fantastique.  Presently  there  is  a  fast  rocking 
figure  which  seems  to  rock  one  on  a  bed  of  nails,  upon  which  one  of 
the  jollier  themes  is  bounced.  Intermittently  the  motto  keeps  snarling 
in  the  muted  brass.  The  Trio  section  (Quasi  meno  mosso)  is  a  grotesque, 
heavy-footed  dance;  it  is  based  on  a  theme  which  capers  in  fugato 
style  from  the  tuba  to  the  piccolo.  After  the  main  Scherzo  has  been 
repeated,  the  rocking  figure  mentioned  before  turns  into  a  muttering 
bass-pedal  underlying  a  transition  into  the  finale.  This  transition,  first 
mysteriously  subdued  and  then  gradually  boiling  up,  has  been  called 
a  nightmare  version  of  the  corresponding  passage  in  Beethoven's  Fifth. 

In  the  Finale  con  epilogo  fugato,  the  main  part  of  the  movement  is 
full  of  desperate  gaiety  and  cynicism,  often  quite  rousing.  It  is  launched 
in  a  descending  figure  as  fiery  and  headlong  as  that  in  the  finale  of 
Tchaikovsky's  Fourth,  though  actually  transformed  from  the  slow  move- 
ment's sad  flute  cadenza.  This  is  twice  alternated  in  quick  succession 
with  an  'oompah'  rhythm  (Vaughan  Williams'  expression),  before  the 
latter  becomes  a  conventional  bass  for  a  new  march  theme  built  from 
the  ubiquitous  falling  semitone.  Other  themes  heard  are  compulsively 
jaunty  and  swaggering,  including  a  new  scherzando  for  the  brass,  all 
with  a  corrosive  bite  to  them.  Another  Tchaikovskian  echo,  this  time  of 
the  march  from  the  Pathetique  Symphony,  is  heard  in  the  'wonderful 
passage  where  woodwind  and  strings  swirl  and  shrill,  chasing  one  an- 
other up  the  scale'  (Kennedy).  A  momentary  respite  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  quiet  Lento  episode  for  strings  alone.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite passages  in  Vaughan  Williams'  music  —  filled,  in  this  context, 
with  an  anguished  beauty  and  longing.  It  is  more  than  distantly  related 
to  the  hushed  coda  of  the  first  movement.  There  is  another  mysterious 
buildup,  in  which  the  symphony's  opening  'scream'  is  only  a  soft  moan. , 
Then  the  Allegro  themes  are  let  loose  again,  crowding  each  other  and 
propelling  us  toward  the  epilogue  as  to  the  final  nightmare  in  the  clas- 
sic horror  film,  Dead  of  Night. 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
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The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
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In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 
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In  his  London  Symphony,  Vaughan  Williams  had  given  us  one  of  those 
transcendental  epilogues  (i.e.  long,  semi-autonomous  codas)  that  have 
been  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  symphonies  of  Arnold  Bax.  This 
F  minor  Symphony  is  dedicated  to  Bax,  but  the  Epilogo  fugato  that  ensues 
(marked  Con  anima)  is  as  far  from  a  Baxian  epilogue  as  it  is  from  a 
panthematic  Bruckner  coda,  or  from  the  joyous  contrapuntal  fantasia 
that  concludes  Mozart's  Jupiter  Symphony.  Rather  it  is  a  true  summation 
of  this  work:  a  nightmarish  journey,  with  the  now  more  insistent  motto 
themes  and  those  of  the  last  movement,  all  of  them,  woven  together 
in  an  astonishing  display  of  polyphonic  diablerie.  When  ultimately  the 
tension  has  increased  several  times  after  an  apparent  peak  had  been 
reached,  we  finally  return  spiral-wise  to  the  opening  scream,  and  are 
abruptly  dismissed. 

That  is  Vaughan  Williams'  Fourth.  Of  the  veteran  composer  who  was 
still  to  enjoy  twenty-three  more  years  of  fruitful  and  creative  life,  Michael 
Hurd  writes:  'He  wrote  five  symphonies  after  1935.  Each  is  quite  differ- 
ent in  character,  and  each  appeared  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
musical  world  had  decided  that  he  must  at  last  have  retired.' 


THE  OPENING  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL  IN  1900 


Plans  for  a  new  concert  hall  in  Boston  were  formulated  in  the  summer 
of  1893.  The  old  Music  Hall  in  Hamilton  Place,  where  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  had  played  since  1881,  was  to  be  demolished  to  make 
way  for  a  new  city  street.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  warned  the  public  that 
unless  a  new  building  were  erected,  the  Orchestra  would  be  forced  to 
disband.  On  June  21  a  letter  was  published  over  fifty-two  signatures, 
proposing  'to  organize  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  divided 
into  4000  shares  of  $100  each',  to  finance  a  new  hall.  The  people  of  Bos- 
ton rallied  round,  and  eventually  a  total  of  $410,700  was  subscribed. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  land  had  been  bought,  and  an  announcement 
was  made  that  the  New  York  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  had  started 
work  on  designs  for  the  new  building.  The  City  meanwhile,  possibly 
because  of  the  economic  recession,  had  abandoned  its  project  in  the 
area  around  Hamilton  Place.  The  Music  Hall  was  temporarily  reprieved, 
and  the  need  to  build  an  alternative  hall  became  less  pressing.  The  archi- 
tects, at  Major  Higginson's  insistence,  engaged  Wallace  Clement  Sabine 
a  young  assistant  Professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  acoustics  of  the  new  auditorium.  Mr  McKim  abandoned  his  first 
designs,  and  prepared  new  plans,  which  for  the  first  time  in  history  took 
note  of  scientific  theory  of  acoustics.  Sabine,  rashly  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  'guaranteed'  that  the  new  hall  would  be  'acoustically  perfect'. 

He  proved  to  be  right.  Not  only  were  his  technical  predictions  absolutely 
correct,  but  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in  the  new  hall  delighted  the 
critics.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  musical  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  wrote: 
'[Mr  Sabine's]  confidence,  it  may  be  said  now,  has  been  justified  and 
rewarded.'  The  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  wrote:  'It  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  the  late  John  Dwight  wrote,  "The  walls  of  a  hall, 
like  those  of  a  violin,  must  ripen  and  grow  musical  by  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous response  to  musical  vibrations;  they  must  outgrow  their  crude 
condition,  and  become  gradually  attuned,  acclimated  to  harmony."  The 
Boston  Symphony  Hall  has  the  advantage  of  starting  out  well,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  mellowing  time  made  it  a  Stradi- 
varius  among  halls.' 

On  the  evening  of  October  15  1900,  some  250  carriages  'discharged  their 
fashionable  occupants',  to  quote  the  reporter  of  The  Boston  Globe,  at 
the  entrances  to  Symphony  Hall  for  the  'Inaugural  Concert'.  'While  a 
"dressy"  gathering,  it  was  not  extraordinarily  so,'  continued  the  Globe's 
reporter,  'for  not  a  single  decollete  gown  was  seen  save  upon  the  plat- 
form, though  the  costumes  worn  by  the  female  portion  of  the  audience 
were  prevailingly  of  rich  fabrics  and  of  rare  and  delicate  shades  and 

designs Mrs  John  L.  Gardner  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  first  balcony 

at  about  the  middle  of  the  hall,  accompanied  by  Mr  George  Proctor,  the 
pianist,  who  held  a  score  book  which  Mrs  Gardner  followed  with  the 
closest  attention  all  the  evening,  frequently  accentuating  her  interest  by 


THREE  STONE  RINGS  - 
ALWAYS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 

A.  Ruby  with  2  diamonds  $675 

B.  Emerald  -  2  diamonds  $2250 

C.  All  diamond  ring  $  1 600 

D.  Sapphire  -  2  diamonds  $  1 OOO 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  Wellesley  -  Peabody 

Burlington  •  Braintree 

Use  your  Lonq  s  Charya-  Plate.  Mastercharqe. 

BankAmencard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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and  practice  sessions 
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for  novices,  amateur 

m 

chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 

Audrey  Wagner, 
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Director 
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Please  call  or  write  for 
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1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

® 

(617)  969-1320 

Wren  in  natural  habitat  - 

from  the  exciting 

new  bone  porcelain  studio, 

BOEHM  OF 

MALVERN  ENGLAND 

LIMITED, 

six  inches  high, 

nonlimited,  $250. 

Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax 

(or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

Shipping  and  handling,  $2.50 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED    1800 

BOYLSTON  AT  ARLINGTON  •  BOSTON  ♦MASS.  02116  •  (617)267-9100 


Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 

Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
F)f*J  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL9 


"\ 


1 25  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 
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a  marked  swaying  of  her  head  and  shoulders  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music.' 

The  stage  had  been  extended  some  fifteen  feet  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  performers,  which  included  not  only  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  but  also  a  chorus  of  250  ('The  Cecilia  Society  and  other 
singers').  'The  women  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  who  were  massed  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  in  ascending  tiers,  appeared  like  great  banks  of  beauti- 
ful flowers,  in  their  gowns  of  various  tints,  for  all  were  in  evening  dress 
and  none  in  somber  colors.' 


Symphony  Hall  sketch  from  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

The  concert  began  with  a  setting  of  a  chorale  by  Bach,  'Grant  us  to  do 
with  zeal  our  portion,  whatsoever'.  Next  followed  a  'report  by  Henry 
Lee  Higginson'.  The  founder  of  the  Orchestra  told  briefly  how  the  Hall 
had  come  into  being,  he  paid  tribute  to  Mr  McKim,  to  Professor  Sabine, 
to  the  contractor  Mr  Norcross,  and  to  his  old  friend  C.  E.  Cotting,  a  suc- 
cessful realtor  and  a  Trustee  of  the  old  Music  Hall,  'who,  with  his  wide 
experience,  has  watched  and  guided  the  construction  and  guarded  our 
slender  purse'. 

The  construction  of  Symphony  Hall  finally  cost  'rising  $750,000',  about 
$350,000  more  than  had  been  subscribed.  The  directors  borrowed  the 
extra  money  needed,  'mortgaged  the  hall  with  reluctance',  and  leased 
the  building  to  Major  Higginson  for  ten  years.  He  undertook  'to  meet 
costs  of  administration,  taxes  and  all  other  charges,  and  to  pay  to  the 
stockholders  the  rest  of  the  receipts'.  In  fact  the  stockholders  were  never 

continued  on  page  215 


An  afternoon  concert  in  the  early  twenties 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 
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-/'  LAUNDRY 

DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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Restaurants 


Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 
Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 
Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 
Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 
Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 
Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

Du Barry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street-536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 
220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-20] 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 
252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


,  *23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 
;*25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Comhill  Street  742-9595 
||  26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

(*32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

*33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

i*35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

*Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTihi 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Rjviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTUR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


^ta^ian-^me/tican  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227- 3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 
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Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place.  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 
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Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally   potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS   02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

RfllL 

MV^VMHHHH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


.  Flicks    is    one   of 

Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 

Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 
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FREE  VALET  PARKING 
344  NEWBURY  ST. 


LADIES  INVITED 
266-3000 


xyrn 


MIDTOWN 

OTOR    IN 


BOSTON 


Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 

Colonn.uk-  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston 


Art/ Am  a 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Witon  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
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Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 
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National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 
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125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 
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Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni. 
This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin  Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Musical  Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his 
debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in  Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony. He  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the  German  premiere  of 
Britten's  War  requiem,  and  in  the  1962-1963  season  led  the  London 
Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in 
recent  years  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  con- 
ducted performances  of  Peter  Grimes,  Wozzeck,  and  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Philips. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA  ANNOUNCES  EXPANSION 
OF  HIS  PERCUSSION  ACADEMY 

Arthur  Press,  assistant  timpanist  and  percussionist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, has  announced  that  his  Percussion  Academy,  which  opened 
last  fall  in  Newton  Centre,  has  expanded  its  facilities  to  include  all 
styles  of  guitar  instruction.  The  faculty,  which  is  made  up  of  profes- 
sional players,  includes  Mr  Press  himself,  Gene  Roma,  Dean  Anderson, 
Robert  Kaufman,  Gary  Spellisey  and,  for  guitar  instruction,  John  Scofield 
and  Chris  Boydston.  The  idea  behind  the  Academy  is  that  since  in  these 
days  of  specialization  no  single  teacher  is  able  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
sary instruction,  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  go  from 
instructor  to  instructor  for  intensive  work  on  individual  instruments.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  practical  performance  and  the  program  of  each 
student  will  be  planned  to  his  special  needs.  Guests  will  be  invited 
periodically  to  give  clinics  and  lectures  in  order  to  increase  further  the 
breadth  of  the  student's  experience. 

Full  details  are  available  from  Mr  Press  at  41  Placid  Road,  Newton  Centre 
(telephone  244-3316). 

ART  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS   ROOM 

Now  showing  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  an  exhibit  of  paintings  by 
faculty  members  of  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Included 
are  works  of  John  Brennan,  John  Clift,  William  Flynn,  Charles  Milson 
and  Walter  Pashko.  The  exhibit  will  be  shown  through  the  month  of 
October. 

Leonard  Bernstein  is  delivering  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures  at  the 
Harvard  Square  Theater  at  7.30  on  consecutive  Tuesday  evenings, 
October  23,  30  and  November  6  and  13.  Tickets,  limited  to  two  per 
person,  are  required  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Square  Theater 
Box  Office  between  2  and  9  on  the  day  before  the  lecture  or  between 
2  and  7  on  the  day  itself.  Each  lecture  can  be  seen  on  WGBH-TV  at 
6  p.m.  on  the  Sunday  following  its  live  delivery,  and  Harvard  University 
recommends  that  since  they  are  conceived  as  a  connected  series,  you 
try  to  catch  on  TV  any  you  miss  live.  The  lectures  have  lavish  videotaped 
musical  illustrations,  mostly  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  title  for 
the  series  is  'The  Unanswered  Question.' 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  ol  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  mam 
parts  of  the  United  Slates  mu\  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7)  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCK  FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston.  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  .\nd  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  tour-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  AC 


ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 
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Whether  you  have  an  eye  for  landscape  design  or  not,  you  will  prob- 
ably require  some  assistance  in  selecting  the  "right"  tree  or  shrub 
for  fall  planting.  Our  staff  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  anything  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  landscape  plan.  If  you  are  just 
beginning,  you  may  want  to  bring  a  plot  plan  with  you,  or  if  contin- 
uing work  already  begun,  a  snapshot.  Fall  is  a  safe  time  to  plant 
almost  any  growing  thing,  and  the  best  time  to  plant  many  varieties. 
Planting  now  not  only  enhances  the  looks  of  your  grounds  immedi- 
ately, but  gives  the  plantings  a  fine  start  for  next  spring  and  summer. 
Why  not  visit  us  soon.  We'll  treat  you  to  a  look  at  over  a  thousand 
varieties  of  growing  things,  and  show  you  how  many  of  them  would 
look  around  your  own  home. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of 
landscape  size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Route  135,  near  495, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call 
235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nurseries  I 

of  Hopkinton 


A  CONCERT  AT  BOSTON   UNIVERSITY 

A  past  and  a  present  member  of  the  Orchestra  will  conduct  a  concert 
at  Boston  University  on  November  2  at  8  pm  in  the  Concert  Hall.  Roger 
Voisin,  former  Assistant  Principal  Trumpet,  will  conduct  the  Boston 
University  Brass  Ensemble  in  works  of  Jenkins,  Milhaud,  Rimsky  Korsa- 
kov  and  Read.  On  the  same  program  Thomas  Gauger,  percussionist,  will 
conduct  the  Boston  premiere  of  Ginastera's  Cantata  para  America 
Magica,  a  work  for  soprano  and  percussion  orchestra.  Chloe  Owen  will 
be  the  soloist. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


BO  YOUP  HWANG,  who  joined  the  violin  section  of  the  Orchestra  in 
June  1973,  is  a  native  of  Korea  and  a  graduate  of  the  Seoul  School  of 
Music.  He  began  to  study  the  violin  at  age  nine,  at  the  urging  of  a 
church  choir  director  who  had  noticed  his  musical  abilities.  At  age 
thirteen  he  performed  as  soloist  with  the  Seoul  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  shortly  afterwards  won  first  prize  in  a  national  musical 
competition.  In  1966  he  was  first  prize  winner  in  another  national  com- 
petition, a  success  which  enabled  him  to  come  during  the  following 
year  to  this  country,  where  he  studied  with  Abraham  Loft  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee.  There  he  was  Assistant  Concert- 
master  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra,  Concertmaster  of  the 
Ars  Musica  Chamber  Orchestra  and  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee 
String  Quartet. 

ROLF  SMEDVIG,  who  joined  the  trumpet  section  of  the  Orchestra  in 
September  1973,  is  a  native  of  Seattle.  He  comes  from  a  musical  family: 
his  mother  is  a  violinist  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  and  his  father  is  a 
composer  and  multi-talented  instrumentalist.  It  was  with  the  latter  that 
he  began  trumpet  studies  at  age  four.  Mr  Smedvig  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Seattle  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Milton  Katims  and 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Joseph  Krips.  He  has  also 
performed  at  the  Charles  River  Esplanade  Concerts  as  soloist  in  the 
Haydn  Trumpet  concerto.  A  member  of  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet,  Mr 
Smedvig  has  studied  at  Boston  University  with  Armando  Ghitalla, 
Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Orchestra.  He  was  also  a  student  for  four 
summers  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


RICHARD  MACKEY,  who  joined  the  horn  section  of  the  Orchestra  in 
April  1973,  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  attended  the  New  England 
Conservatory  where  he  studied  with  former  Boston  Symphony  hornist 
William  Valkenier.  He  began  his  musical  training  at  age  eleven  with 
trumpet  lessons,  switching  to  the  horn  two  years  later.  His  performance 
background  is  unusually  varied:  for  ten  summers,  1953-1962,  he  played 
regularly  at  the  Marlboro  (Vermont)  Festival,  and  until  1955  he  was  a 
member  of  the  horn  section  of  the  Detroit  Symphony.  He  then  joined 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  which  he  left  in  1963  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Japan  Philharmonic.  There  he  performed  a  number  of  times  under 
the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  For  the  past  seven  years  Mr  Mackey  has 
been  a  free-lance  artist  in  Los  Angeles. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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Boston,  Mass. 

Welcome 

to  the  19th 
Century* 

Return  with  us  now  to  a 
golden  age  in  America's  cre- 
ative history.  Visit  Confident 
America,  an  exhibition 
of  monuments  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Artists 
include  John  Singer  Sargent, 
William  Rimmer,  Frank 
Duveneck,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Many  of  these  works 
are  on  view  for  the  first  time. 

October  3  through  Dec.  2 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  lunch  or 
dinner  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 
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Come  save  with  us. 
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21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
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Some  Impressions  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  —  1973 
by  Kenneth  R.  Miller 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  held  its  thirty-first  session  at  Tanglewood 
in  1973,  continuing  to  train  young  musicians  for  their  profession  ac- 
cording to  the  ideals  established  by  its  founder,  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
The  Fellowship  Program  brought  together  146  young,  aspiring  profes- 
sional conductors,  singers,  instrumentalists  and  composers  to  participate 
in  the  intensive  B.M.C.  program  whose  'teachers'  comprise  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  many  eminent  guest 
musicians.  Special  seminars  were  held  during  the  1973  session  by  such 
artists  as  Andre  Watts  and  Phyllis  Curtin,  and  a  'Listening  and  Analysis 
Seminar'  was  presented  for  less  advanced  musicians  and  musical  laymen. 
Boston  University's  Tanglewood  Institute,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  added 
to  the  rich  artistic  environment  at  the  Music  Center  with  its  varied  pro- 
grams, including  the  Young  Artist  Institute,  which  this  past  summer 
brought  93  gifted  instrumentalists  of  high  school  age  to  Tanglewood 
to  work  and  study. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  brief  impressions  of  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  1973  session  as  seen  by  Kenneth  R.  Miller,  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Music  Center. 

Saturday,  June  30  —  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  At  the  Tanglewood  Main 
House  that  once  served  as  a  27-room  haven  to  the  Tappan  family,  eager 
students  stand  restlessly.  It  is  registration  day  of  the  thirty-first  session 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  the  class  of  '73  waits  in  a  long  line 
that  stretches  beyond  wood-paneled  offices,  down  lazy  old  steps  to  the 
lush  lawn  of  the  210-acre  Tanglewood  estate.  Of  some  1,500  who  ap- 
plied, the  class  comprises  474,  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  nation  and 
eleven  foreign  countries.  Some  of  the  students,  like  Sibelius'  grandson 
who  has  just  arrived  from  Finland,  appear  weary:  the  journey  has  just 
begun,  for  during  the  eight-week  program  at  Tanglewood,  reputations 
are  to  be  challenged  and  upheld,  as  well  as  made.  Other  students 
appear  more  confident;  the  nearly  one-quarter  who  have  returned  for 
a  second  summer  already  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  intense,  com- 
petitive institution  .  .  . 

Sunday,  July  7.  An  overflow  audience  of  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
friends  has  gathered  at  the  Eero  Saarinen-designed  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
to  witness  the  Center's  opening  exercises.  Artistic  Director  Gunther 
Schuller  is  speaking:  'The  essence  of  Koussevitzky's  dream  was  not 
merely  to  provide  a  place  where  young  people  could  cut  their  musical 
teeth,  ...  but  rather  a  place  where  musicians,  conductors,  composers 
and  singers  would  collaborate,  working  together  in  physically  unique 
surroundings  to  practice  their  high  art  .  .  .' 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 

Vienna  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra 
Walter  Goldschmidt     conductor 
Sunday  October  7  at  3  pm 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Gennady  Rozdestvensky     conductor 
Friday  October  19  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


SOME  PEOPLE  EVEN  WITH 

20/20  VISION 

ARE  GOING  BLIND 

from  Retinal  Degenerations. 
Many  are  children 


Contact  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 


Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  a  concert  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET   RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates  I 

in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af ter-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


Monday,  July  2.  Seiji  Ozawa  (class  of  '60)  and  Gunther  Schuller,  Tangle- 
wood's  Artistic  Directors,  and  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Music  Director 
of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  in  charge  of  conducting  instruction  for 
the  session's  first  three  weeks,  have  called  a  9.30  a.m.  meeting  with  the 
eight  young  'conducting  fellows.'  These  eight  fellows,  ranging  in  age 
from  22  to  29,  have  been  invited  to  Tanglewood  from  among  fifty 
candidates.  Like  others  in  the  Fellowship  Program,  their  tuition  is  waived, 
and  their  living  accommodations  are  underwritten  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  eight  come  from  seven  different  countries,  have 
been  top  prize  winners  at  leading  international  competitions,  and  are 
following  the  footsteps  of  such  luminaries  as  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
Lawrence  Foster,  Claudio  Abbado,  Lukas  Foss,  Lorin  Maazel,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Thomas  Schippers  and  Leonard  Bernstein  —  all  of  whom  have 
been  conducting  fellows  at  the  Center.  The  young  conductors  arrive 
first,  seat  themselves  in  semi-circular  fashion,  and  seconds  later  the 
three  men  who  will  be  most  concerned  with  their  work  at  Tanglewood 
arrive.  Introductions  are  exchanged  with  the  cordial  understanding  that 
exists  between  those  who  have  made  it  and  those  on  their  way,  and 
the  work  at  hand  —  determining  who  will  conduct  which  works  on  the 
following  week's  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  concert — is 
taken  up  .  .  . 

Monday,  July  9.  The  morning  sun  spills  over  a  gleaming  Lake  Mahkeenac 
through  the  numerous  casement  windows  of  Room  no.  1  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Cottage,  much  as  it  did  125  years  ago  when  Hawthorne  lived 
here.  Seventeen  casually  dressed,  young  pianists  have  assembled  for 
their  first  seminar  with  Andre  Watts.  Watts,  the  27-year  old  American 
pianist  whose  extraordinary  career  has  kept  him  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness for  the  past  eleven  years,  has  interrupted  his  concert  schedule 
to  spend  the  summer  at  Tanglewood  teaching  advanced  students.  The 
young  pianists,  several  of  whom  were  subsequently  to  'cut  class'  occa- 
sionally to  fulfill  engagements  with  major  orchestras,  have  been  per- 
sonally selected  by  Watts.  During  his  transcontinental  concert  tour  of 
1972-1973  he  somehow  found  time  to  audition  some  120  hopefuls  in 
eleven  cities.  At  the  stroke  of  9.00  in  walks  the  impeccably  dressed 
Watts,  flashing  the  boyish  smile  that  has  won  him  legions  of  admirers. 
'Good  morning,'  he  says  briskly,  'who  wants  to  be  the  first  to  play?' 


Phyllis  Curtain  in  action  at  a  session  of  her  seminar  for  singers. 

Photo  by  Eugene  Cook 

Tuesday,  July  17.  It  is  10.00  a.m.  and  into  Room  no.  2  of  Hawthorne 
Cottage  walk  the  eight  young  composition  fellows.  Concerned  with 
keeping  themselves  comfortable  during  the  unusual  heat  wave  envelop- 
ing the  Berkshires,  they  seat  themselves  on  the  periphery  of  the  commo- 
dious room,  leaving  many  empty  places.  Having  spent  the  first  two 
weeks  at  Tanglewood  in  seminars  led  by  American  composer  Leslie 
Bassett,  they  await  with  considerable  calm  the  arrival  of  the  noted 
avant-garde  composer  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  with  whom  they  will  spend  the 
next  three  weeks.  Some  six  years  of  correspondence  and  planning  have 
preceded  this  moment.  Excited  by  his  first  visit  to  New  York  City  and 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Thursdays  at  8.30 

1     November  29 

A  PROGRAM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CAGE- 
HARRISON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY 

Canzonetta    op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 
op.  25 

2    January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  no.  3 

FELDMAN 

Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 
instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 
WEBER              V 
LISZT                 ) 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject  to  change 

Prices  for  the  series: 

$6,  $9,  $12,  $15 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Concord  Ave.               §} 

Harvard  Sq.^^^ 
Mt.  Auburn  St. 

JIp^^the 

^k^*  UPPER 
m^BSTORY 

■  Mass.  Ave. 

Fresh          J        i 
Pond        /      A 

THE  LOWER  M 
STORY      *■■// 

A^          Brattle  St.         ">^ 
Ay  Memorial  Drive             ! 

Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  ifs  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  Ifs 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


I'LHIt. 


)o-  - 


the  great  beauty  of  the  Berkshires,  but  tired  by  a  sleepless  first  night  in  a 
house  too  close  to  traffic  sounds,  Ligeti  arrives  wearing  work  shirt  and 
chinos.  Greeted  by  Gunther  Schuller  and  administrative  personnel  of 
the  Music  Center,  he  confers  nervously  with  the  electronic  technician, 
prepping  him  on  the  complicated  machinery  he  has  specifically  re- 
quested. Following  a  brief  but  glowing  introduction  by  Schuller,  Ligeti 
addresses  the  small  class.  He  begins  with  gentle,  good  natured  criticisms 
of  his  own  English  speech  and  proceeds  to  an  unusually  personal  and 
candid  description  of  the  creative  process  involved  in  the  composition 
of  his  Ten  pieces  for  woodwind  quintet,  which  is  scheduled  for  per- 
formance later  in  the  session  by  instrumentalists  of  the  Fellowship 
Program  . .  . 

Wednesday,  July  25.  Half  a  mile  from  the  Tanglewood  estate  in  one  of 
the  Center's  three  off-campus  facilities  sit  the  thirty-eight  students  of 
Phyllis  Curtin's  seminar  for  singers,  augmented  now,  as  it  invariably  is, 
by  numbers  of  students  from  other  Music  Center  programs  who  have 
heard  of  the  wonders  of  Miss  Curtin's  teaching.  Some  two  hundred 
vocalists  have  vied,  through  auditions  in  five  cities,  for  the  limited  open- 
ings in  the  seminar.  Miss  Curtin  (class  of  '51)  stands  graciously,  ele- 
gantly, and  watchfully  by  a  young  baritone  who  is  having  his  turn  in 
front  of  the  class.  The  baritone,  all  of  22  years,  has  already  enjoyed  a 
successful  career  in  musical  theatre,  but  has  taken  the  summer  off  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  with  Miss  Curtin.  'That's  it,  Martin,'  says  the  re- 
nowned singer.  'If  you  can  continue  to  place  the  voice  as  you  now  are 
doing,  while  giving  us  with  your  big  brown  eyes  the  meaning  of  the 
beautiful  poem,  you'll  have  touched  us  and  held  us  right  where  we 
should  be  . .  .' 


A  ribald  moment  from  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon. 

Saturday,  August  4.  An  overflow  audience  spills  out  of  the  intimately 
scaled  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  onto  the  surrounding  lawns.  It  is  the 
opening  concert  of  the  tenth  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  in  the  distinguished  audience  sits  Paul  Fromm,  noted  patron  of 
new  music  and  sponsor  of  the  Festival.  There  are  present  also  many 
eminent  composers  and  music  educators,  critics  representing  news- 
papers small  and  large  throughout  the  country,  and  Walter  Anderson, 


announcing  the  1973-1974 
SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


3  SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


October  28 


PISTON 


SAINT 
SAENS 


WUORINEN 


BRAHMS 


Quintet  for  wind 
instruments  (1956) 


Fantasy  for  violin 
and  harp     op. 124 


Bassoon  Variations  with 
harp  and  percussion 
(first  performance) 


Piano  quartet  in  G 
minor     op.  25 


The  other  two  concerts  will  take  place 
on  February  1.7  &  March  24. 


Subscriptions  for  the 
three-concert  series: 
$5  $8  $11 


Subscriptions  are  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston 
University  ticket  office  (353-3651)  and 
the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT 
(253-5885).  Individual  tickets  for  each 
concert  will  be  available  at  the  door 
of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  CRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA  RECORDS 
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damages  for  ttpMBmmtui 


Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


__ ^ mmm^ 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 


Ask  about  our  free  delivery 


Telephone:  876-2211 
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head  of  the  Music  Division  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
which  helped  to  support  the  Music  Center's  1973  session.  The  all-vocal 
program  performed  by  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program  has  begun 
with  works  of  Charles  Ives,  John  Cage  and  Luigi  Nono.  But  now  the 
stage  is  bare,  except  for  two  immense  speakers  stationed  at  both  ends 
of  the  hall.  Speech  songs  for  synthesized  tape  by  Charles  Dodge  (class 
of  '64)  is  being  'performed,'  and  the  audience's  initial  self-consciousness 
at  the  barren  stage  and  wooden  'performers'  has  given  way  to  an  obvious 
delight  in  the  sounds  of  the  songs . . . 

Sunday,  August  5.  What  Ian  Strasfogel,  Tanglewood's  innovative  and 
experimental  Music  Theatre  Project  Director,  calls  the  'world's  first 
X-rated  opera'  —  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon  —  is  about  to  be  given  its 
American  premiere  at  the  West  Barn  as  part  of  the  Festival  of  Contem- 
porary Music.  Strasfogel,  who  four  months  earlier  directed  the  work  at 
its  world  premiere  performance  in  Amsterdam,  is  Artistic  Director  of 
both  the  Opera  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  Philadelphia  Lyric 
Opera.  Director  of  the  Music  Theatre  Project  since  its  inception  three 
summers  ago,  he  has  guided  the  Project  through  daring  ventures  to 
national  acclaim.  He  has  painstakingly  auditioned  some  100  singers  in 
three  cities  and  selected  a  grand  total  of  seven  for  this  year's  Project. 
Word  of  Maderna's  adventurous  treatment  of  the  Petronius  work  has 
spread,  and  for  weeks  the  West  Barn's  199  seats  have  been  spoken  for 
by  a  somewhat  atypical  Tanglewood  audience:  it  includes  many  noted 
manager/agents,  well  known  artists,  opera  directors  (Julius  Rudel  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  has  ventured  to  the  Berkshires  just  for  this  per- 
formance) and  theatre  people.  Satryicon  begins  soundlessly,  a  lumines- 
cent light  revealing  Trimalchio's  slave  suspended  mid-air  in  silver-laced 
cargo  nets.  Then,  with  vaudevillian  flair  and  burlesque  bumps  and  grinds 
comes  a  scantily  dressed  Fortunata,  singing  her  tale  —  a  first-century 
Lola  who,  whatever  she  wants,  she  gets  .  .  . 


A  scene  from  Wolfgangerl,  Ian  Strasfogel's  collage  of  lesser-known  vocal  music 
of  Mozart. 

Tuesday,  August  14.  Today  the  Tanglewood  grounds  are  deluged  by 
picnickers,  friends  and  music  lovers  who  have  arrived  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual.  It  is  Tanglewood-on-Parade,  the  annual  day-long 
benefit  event  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  early  morning  clouds 
have  disappeared  as  have  the  fears  of  having  to  reschedule  the  numerous 
mini-concerts  which  are  to  occur  in  virtually  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  grounds.  At  the  main  entrance  stand  35  instrumentalists  of  the 
Fellowship  Program,  greeting  the  public  with  multiple-choir  fanfares. 
Ten  minutes  later,  chamber  music  by  Boston  University's  Young  Artist 
instrumentalists  can  be  heard  from  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  to  be  fol- 
lowed moments  later  by  Fellowship  instrumentalists  at  the  Theatre, 
vocalists  at  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  the  Young  Artists  Orchestra  at  the 
Theatre,  and  so  on  through  some  30  compositions  and  a  gala  perform- 
ance at  the  Shed  combining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  . .  . 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 


with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


1973-1974  Season 


Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 


November  3,    January  12,    March  30 
November  10,     January  19,     April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 


Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

wnoi 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


}  <&-!.  -»       Acs— 


Wednesday,  August  22.  At  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  this  evening  some- 
thing of  a  rarity  is  occuring:  an  all-concerto  program  by  Boston  Univer- 
sity's Young  Artist  Orchestra  and  Young  Artist  soloists.  The  Young  Artist 
Program,  patterned  after  the  Fellowship  Program,  has  attracted  93  out- 
standing 15-to-1 7-year  old  instrumentalists  from  coast  to  coast.  Here 
at  Tanglewood  they  form  their  own  orchestra,  break  into  chamber 
ensembles  for  coaching  and  performance,  study  privately  with  Boston 
Symphony  members.  They  can,  if  they  wish,  receive  advance  credit  for 
their  work  through  the  University's  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 
Tonight  five  winners  of  a  concerto  competition  held  during  the  summer 
are  making  their  Tanglewood  debuts  as  soloists,  and  the  backstage 
atmosphere  is  highly  charged  .  .  . 

Saturday,  August  25.  At  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Orchestra  is  giving  its  seventh  and  final  concert  of  the  summer. 
Through  the  seven  concerts  and  30-odd  rehearsals  under  such  conduc- 
tors as  Skrowaczewski,  Ozawa,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Colin  Davis, 
Lawrence  Foster,  James  DePreist,  Joseph  Silverstein  and  the  eight  young 
conducting  fellows,  the  Orchestra  has  learned  the  thrust  of  the  aphorism 
scribbled  on  the  Theatre's  backstage  wall:  'An  orchestra  that  plays  to- 
gether stays  together.'  Tired  at  the  summer's  end  (many  of  the  orchestra 
members  have  performed   in  a  majority  of  the  49  concerts  that  took 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  his  family  meet  Elliott  Carter,  a  visitor  last  summer  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

place  during  the  Center's  57-day  session),  tense  and  a  bit  nervous,  the 
Orchestra  appears  more  excited  than  usual,  for  the  annual  awards 
ceremonies  are  to  take  place  during  the  intermission  of  the  program. 
Cash  prizes  and  honoraria  bearing  such  distinguished  names  as  Kous- 
sevitzky  and  Piatigorsky  are  to  be  distributed,  and  the  electricity  looms 
throughout  the  audience  as  well  as  over  the  stage  .  .  . 

Monday,  August  27.  'Beaver,'  a  favorite  member  of  the  Tanglewood 
ground  crew,  rakes  the  main  path  of  leaves  which  fall  with  increasing 
frequency.  Windows  and  doorways  of  the  Main  House  have  been  re- 
moved so  that  some  of  the  110  Baldwin  pianos  can  be  taken  out  for 
sale.  The  few  remaining  staff  gathers,  luxuriating  in  the  silence  that  sud- 
denly permeates  the  grounds.  The  students  have  gone  for  another 
year . .  . 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son —  even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office 
for  information  on  the  varied  options. 
There  are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes 
and  budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts   on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,   Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

—  some  starting  at  2.00  pm,  some  at  8.30 
pm  and  some  at  7.30  pm 

—  from  $6  to  $229 

This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —  22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday         —  22  concerts  at  8.30 
(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 
Tuesday  A      — 10  concerts  at  8.30 
Tuesday  B       —    6  concerts  at  7.30 
Thursday  A     —    6  concerts  at  8.30 

Thursday  B     —    3  concerts  at  8.30 

('Romantic'  series) 

Spectrum        —    3  Thursdays  at  8.30 

Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  Spectrum  starts  after 
Thanksgiving.  And  the  Romantic  series 
starts  in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets 
ideal  for  Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  re- 
mind of  us  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  office 
and  make  an  application  so  you  will  not 
be  left  out  next  season. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 
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SELECTED   RECORDINGS  BY 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  &  THE  BOSTON   POPS 


THE  REEL  THING 

highlighting 

The  Summer  Knows,  from  'The  Summer  of  '42';  Love  Theme  from  'The 
Godfather';  Love  Theme  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet';  Theme  from  'Mid- 
night Cowboy';  Theme  from  'The  Days  of  Wine  and  Roses';  Day  by  Day. 

GOTTA  TRAVEL  ON 

highlighting 

Leaving  on  a  Jet  Plane;  I  Feel  the  Earth  Move;  By  the  Time  I  Get  to 
Phoenix;  King  of  the  Road;  Green,  Green  Grass  of  Home. 


on 


VI  llll  I  111  III 
\S1  II 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in 
My  Heart  Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets 
In  Your  Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You   Wish   Upon   a  Star;  The 
Surrey  with  the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones; 
Gigi;  Love  Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hp"      Dolly!;  Never 
on  Sunday;  Those  were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing 
Grace;  Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 


on 


LMBZ/D 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER   FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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to  receive  any  return  on  their  shares.  The  Hall  lost  money  from  the 
beginning,  and  Major  Higginson  gallantly  added  the  deficit  to  the  large 
amounts  he  was  already  paying  to  maintain  the  Orchestra  itself. 

Major  Higginson  ended  his  speech:  'Whether  this  hall  can  ever  give  so 
much  joy  to  our  people  as  the  old  Music  Hall  no  one  can  tell.  Much 
depends  on  the  public,  which  has  already  been  loyal  and  staunch  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  for  the  Orchestra  I  can  only  promise  in  return  that  it  will 
try  to  do  its  share.'  Major  Higginson  then  introduced  a  young  man  from 
Philadelphia,  Owen  Wister,  the  grandson  of  Fanny  Kemble,  whom  he 


Symphony  Hall 

had  invited  to  compose  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  'Mr  Wister  read  quite 
a  long  ode  to  instrumental  music,  entitled  "The  bird  of  passage".' 

After  an  intermission  Wilhelm  Gericke  returned  to  the  podium  to  con- 
duct a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis.  The  critic  of  The 
Boston  Herald,  who  wrote  as  detailed  a  report  of  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings as  did  his  colleague  of  The  Globe,  ended  his  review  as  follows: 
'The  whole  performance  was  in  all  probability  as  satisfying  a  one  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  the  stupendous  and  labored  composition.  The  audience 
listened  appreciatively,  and  applauded  in  a  like  spirit.  The  occasion  was 
a  brilliant  one,  musically  and  socially,  and  a  new  and  interesting  page 
has  been  turned  in  the  musical  history  of  Boston.' 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refreshments  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  remains  open  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors 
available  at  the  bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book, 
Jack  Daniels  and  Beefeater  Gin. 


SAT.  OCT.  27,  8:30  P.M. 
SUN.  OCT.  28,  3  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL     KE 6 2412 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY       \ 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS  AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


$7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50 

juunn 


Guitar  &  Lute  Recital 

THURS.  NOV.  1,  8:30 

SUN.  NOV.  4  at  3 
Symphony  Hall  —  Seats  Now 

$9.,  $8.,  $6.,  $4. 

SV1AT0SLAV 
RICHTER 

Famous  Soviet  Pianist 

Nov.  1  Program  not  yet  available; 

will  be  different  from  Nov.  4. 

Nov.  4  Program: 

Miaskovsky,  Sonata  No.  3 
Shostakovich. 

Four  Preludes  &  Fugues 
Prokofiev, 

Sonata  No.  8,  Op.  84 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

SAT.  NOV.  3,  8:30 

JORDAN  HALL  -  KE  6  2412 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

SABICAS 

Flamenco  Guitarist 

SAT.  NOV.  10,  8:30 

Jordan  Hall  —  Seats  Now 
$6.50.  $5.50.  $4.50.  $3.50 

AUDIO  DIAZ 

Renowned  Classical  Guitarist 
in  Recital 

FRI.  NOV.  16,  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — 

Seats  Oct.  26 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


EHSENIBLE 

ALEXANDER 

SCHNEIDER, 

Conductor  and 

Violin  Soloist 
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Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Bostons  biggest   %j4fmfmf  Harvard  Soyare 

Record  Shop  ^^x  /?4k  Cambridge. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  2  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  3  1973  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

RACHMANINOFF     Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor     op.  44 
SCHULLER  Capriccio  stravagante 

*DEBUSSY  La  mer 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.35,  the  concert  on 
Saturday  about  10.05 

Friday  afternoon  November  9  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  10  1973  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
SCHOENBERG  Violin  concerto     op.  36 

♦TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  6. in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again 
offering  their  Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs 
Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Symphony  pro- 
gram so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  concert.  This  year,  with  the  increased  number  of 
concerts,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as  well.  After 
the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich 
lunch  are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes 
will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon 
concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with  the  exceptions  of  November 
23  and  January  4. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis-  class  and  the 
other  interesting  seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


AREA  NEWS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


The  Council  of  Friends  is  made  up  of  twenty-four  local  Area  Councils 
representing  Boston  and  its  surrounding  communities.  It  was  formed 
in  May  1966  to  create  a  liaison  between  the  subscribers  and  the  Orches- 
tra, and  to  provide  the  Boston  Symphony  with  a  corps  of  volunteers 
to  organize  and  conduct  public  relations  events  for  the  subscribers. 
The  Council  also  provides  general  assistance  in  fund-raising  projects 
and  mailings,  in  hostessing  luncheons,  lectures  and  other  events. 

Area  Chairmen  and  local  Council  members  started  the  1973-1974  season 
by  gathering  after  Labor  Day  to  address  invitations  to  the  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  This  month  they  have  been 
serving  as  hostesses  at  the  Stage  Door  Lectures,  an  activity  which  will 
continue  throughout  the  year.  This  series  of  four  lecture-luncheons  fea- 
turing guest  artists  from  the  Boston  Symphony  began  on  October  5 
with  an  appearance  by  Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster. 

Area  Chairmen  held  their  first  organizational  meeting  on  September  18 
at  the  home  of  Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Friends.  Special  recognition  was  given  to  the  Council  members  who 
personally  scheduled  and  conducted  the  year-long  Friday  afternoon 
bus  programs  from  out-lying  towns:  Miss  Ruth  Hayes,  Andover;  Mrs 
Douglas  Sears,  Concord;  Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn,  North  Shore;  Mrs  Noel 
Chadwick,  South  Shore;  Mrs  Lewis  Pilcher  and  Mrs  Worthing  West, 
Newton-Wellesley  Areas.  Last  season  these  programs  realized  a  profit 
which  benefitted  the  Orchestra  substantially. 

This  fall  a  major  follow-up  campaign  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Areas 
to  contact  the  many  subscribers  who  have  not  yet  become  Friends.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  subscribers  will  want  to  join  with  us  once  they  realize 
the  importance  of  the  Friends'  financial  support  to  the  overall  operation 
of  the  Orchestra.  A  gift  of  one  dollar  or  more  makes  you  a  Friend;  a 
gift  of  fifteen  dollars  or  more  entitles  you  to  invitations  to  special 
events  of  the  Friends. 

The  New  Year  will  find  many  Area  Council  Members  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  Musical  Marathon  of  March  7,  8,  9  and  10.  Thousands  of 
catalogs  will  be  labeled  and  sorted  for  mailing.  When  the  big  weekend 
arrives,  Area  Council  members  will  be  busy  taking  bids  over  the  tele- 
phone. Other  activities  of  the  Areas  this  year  will  include  tours  of 
Symphony  Hall  for  Council  members  and,  where  possible,  special  group 
bus  trips  to  Symphony  Hall  for  Friends  and  subscribers. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  Tanglewood  Friends,  129  members  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  spent  a  day  at  Tangle- 
wood  on  July  26  of  this  past  summer.  The  Boston  Friends  attended 
Berkshire  Music  Center  rehearsals,  toured  the  grounds  and  attended 
one  of  the  Tanglewood  Talks  and  Walks  programs  in  the  Tent,  where 
the  special  guest  speaker  was  Armando  Chitalla,  the  Orchestra's  Prin- 
cipal Trumpet. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Cuest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


PROVIDENCE  1 
FRIDAY-SATURDAY  5 
TUESDAY  B2 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.   BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.   EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.   NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 
Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.   KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


copyright  ©  1973  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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Fur  is  for  you,  for  everywhere,  for 
everyday.  Especially  casual  good 
times...  a  football  game,  an  after- 
noon date,  over  pants  or  slacks. 
The  look  is  right  when  composed 
wholly  of  mink  front  paws  in  an 
easy,  back-belted  style.  And  so  is 
our  price.  Furs* 

Furs  labeled  to  show  country  of 
origin. 

*  Boston  store  only. 
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When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


Thursday  evening  November  1  1973  at  8.30  in  Providence 
Friday  afternoon  November  2  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  3  1973  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  6  1973  at  7.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


RACHMANINOFF 


Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor     op.  44 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Allegro 


intermission 

SCHULLER  Capriccio  stravagante 

first  Boston  performance 


*DEBUSSY 


La  mer:  trois  esquisses  symphoniques 
(The  sea:  three  symphonic  sketches) 

De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
(From  dawn  to  noon  on  the  sea) 

Jeux  de  vagues 

(The  playing  of  the  waves) 

Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 
(Dialogue  between  the  wind  and  the  sea) 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.35;  the  concerts  on  Thursday 
and  Saturday  about  10.05;  and  the  concert  on  Tuesday  about  9.05 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  Arts  Rhode  Island 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  candy. 

A  12-y ear-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 


becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces 
and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised 
a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings. 


State  Street  Bank 

We  do  our  homework. 

Personal  Trust  Division 
225  Franklin  Street  Boston.  Mass.  02101 
Wholly-owned  Subsidiary  of  State 
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Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 
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SERGEI   RACHMANINOFF 
Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor 
Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Rachmaninoff  was  born  at  Onega  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod  on  April  2 
1873;  he  died  in  Beverly  Hills  on  March  28  1943.  The  Third  Symphony  was 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1935  and  completed  in  the  summer  of  1936  at  the 
composer's  home  on  Lake  Lucerne.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  on  November  6  1936. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  the  work  to  Boston  on  March  7  and  8  1947,  and 
the  performances  of  that  season  are  the  most  recent  ones  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  piccolo,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  xylophone,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
celesta,  harp,  strings. 


Rachmaninoff  (1942) 

MUSIC  AND   FATE 

In  his  biographical  study  of  Rachmaninoff,  John  Culshaw  wrote:  'The 
first,  and  seemingly  obvious,  point  to  be  realized  is  that  Rachmaninoff 
was  a  Russian,  and  that  despite  his  long  residence  abroad  the  flavor  of 
his  music  is  equally  Russian.  Some  have  written  that  his  music  is  really 
cosmopolitan,  but  this  viewpoint  arises,  one  suspects,  from  a  complete 
misunderstanding  not  only  of  the  music  but  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
Russian  mind.  Above  all  other  characteristics,  there  is  in  his  music  a 
pronounced  fatalism  —  a  fervent  belief  that  no  struggle  against  fate  can 
succeed.  He  is  therefore  the  antithesis  of  Beethoven.  One  writer  (I  forget 
who  it  was)  commented  very  truthfully  that  whereas  Beethoven's  fate 
may  knock  at  the  door,  Rachmaninoff's  kicks  the  door  in.  Throughout 
Rachmaninoff's  works,  crudely  at  first  and  with  the  utmost  subtlety  in 
maturity,  there  is  portrayed  a  feeling  of  ultimate  doom.  .  .  .  Yet  we 
must  not  forget  that  although  fatalism  was  the  driving  force  of  Rach- 
maninoff's creative  powers,  it  was  allied  with  a  far  brighter  ideal  — 
the  longing  for  peace  of  mind.  His  life  was  not  tragic,  but  disturbed.' 

Jack  Diether,  an  American  musicologist  born  in  Vancouver  BC,  regu- 
larly contributes  notes  to  the  programs  of  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras.  He  is  Editor  of  Chord  and  Discord,  a  contributor  to  The 
American  Record  Guide  and  a  music  critic  of  The  Villager.  For  his  stud- 
ies of  the  life  and  works  of  Gustav  Mahler  he  was  awarded  the  Mahler 
Medal  of  Honor  of  The  Bruckner  Society  of  America. 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 


© 


Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 
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When  Beethoven  was  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  incurable  deaf- 
ness in  his  late  twenties,  he  said:  'I  will  seize  fate  by  the  throat;  it  will 
not  bend  me  down,  nor  crush  me.'  And  that  is  precisely  the  feeling 
conveyed  to  many  listeners  by  the  triumphant  progress  of  his  Fifth 
Symphony  from  the  opening  statement  of  its  four-note,  self-styled  'fate 
motif.'  Such  fate  motifs  have  been  a  favorite  device  of  romantic  sym- 
phonists  after  Beethoven,  notably  of  Tchaikovsky  in  his  Fourth  and  Fifth 
symphonies,  and  of  Mahler  in  his  Sixth.  Inexorable  fate  has  also  been 
a  favorite  topic  of  opera  composers  such  as  Verdi,  in  his  Rigoletto,  II 
trovatore  and  La  forza  del  destino,  and  above  all  Wagner,  from  Der 
fliegende  Hollander  to  the  Ring  cycle. 

Allied  to  this  preoccupation  with  fate  has  been  the  abiding  interest  of 
the  romantics  and  post-romantics  in  the  ancient  tune  of  the  traditional 
Dies  irae  (judgment-day)  plainsong  —  a  tune  so  ideal,  with  its  jagged 
descending  line,  for  conversion  into  ponderous  statements  of  doom. 
Berlioz  was  probably  the  earliest  symphonist  to  use  the  tune  in  this 
manner,  in  the  Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath  from  Symphonie 
fantastique. 

After  that  it  began  to  appear  and  reappear  in  increasingly  'diabolical' 
disguises.  Liszt  used  it  ingeniously  in  his  Totentanz  and  Dante  Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky  in  his  Suite  No.  3  for  orchestra,  Mussorgsky  in  Songs  and 
Dances  of  Death,  Saint-Saens  in  the  Danse  macabre,  Mahler  in  Das 
klagende  Lied  and  Symphony  No.  2.  In  the  latter  work,  Mahler  charac- 
teristically transformed  this  Catholic  plainchant  first  into  a  Protestant 
chorale  and  then  into  a  military  march.  In  Five  Tudor  Portraits,  Vaughan 
Williams  converted  it  into  a  satirical  'funeral  march  for  Philip  the 
Sparrow.' 

With  typical  rhythmic  ingenuity,  Tchaikovsky  even  managed  to  inject 
the  first  four  notes  of  the  Dies  irae  into  the  last  four  notes  of  one  of  his 
afore-mentioned  'fate  motifs'  —  that  which  began  his  Fifth  Symphony 
and  subsequently  recurred  in  each  of  its  movements.  In  this  symphony, 
the  final  transformation  of  the  motif  was  cast  in  the  form  of  a  serene 
and  confident  processional  theme,  paving  the  way  to  a  coda  as  all- 
conquering  as  Beethoven's. 

Possibly  taking  his  cue  from  his  spiritual  mentor  Tchaikovsky,  Rachman- 
inoff made  the  most  extensive  use  of  the  Dies  irae  theme  of  all,  carrying 
it  repeatedly  from  one  work  to  another.  His  First  Symphony  (1895) 
employed  it,  in  addition  to  the  two-note  major-minor  alternation  which 
Mahler  was  at  that  time  putting  to  similarly  dramatic  use  in  his  Second 
Symphony,  and  was  to  raise  to  the  rhetorical  level  of  a  'fate  motif  in 
his  Sixth.  (As  John  Culshaw  notes,  such  major-minor  alternations  con- 
stituted 'one  of  Rachmaninoff's  favorite  devices.')  In  this  first  Rach- 
maninoff symphony,  the  Catholic  Dies  irae  was  heard  alongside  quo- 
tations from  the  collection  of  Russian  liturgical  chants  entitled  Okteodos. 

Notable  among  the  works  of  his  thirties  in  which  he  used  Dies  irae  was 
the  symphonic  poem  after  Arnold  Bocklin's  morbid  painting,  The  Isle  of 
the  Dead,  composed  in  1907  following  his  Second  Symphony.  Of  this, 
Culshaw  writes:  'One  can  imagine  that  in  this  wonderful  theme  Rach- 
maninoff saw  the  quintessence  of  his  message,  and  its  quiet,  terrible 
entrance  in  The  Isle  of  the  Dead  is  one  of  his  finest  inspirations.'  In  1913, 
when  composing  his  unnumbered  choral  symphony  The  Bells,  after  the 
macabre  poem  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  he  further  employed  the  Dies  irae 
in  the  alarum  and  funeral  sections  of  the  work  ('as  he  knells,  knells, 
knells  .  .  .  /  Moaning  forth  the  word  of  doom'). 

But  the  most  striking  thing  to  note  here  is  the  way  in  which  Rachman- 
inoff returned  to  the  theme  near  the  end  of  his  life.  Of  his  forty-five 
opus  numbers,  all  but  the  last  six  were  composed  before  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  and  his  permanent  exile  from  his  homeland.  (He  belonged 
to  the  hereditary  aristocracy.)  The  late  six  numbers  were  spread  out 
over  three  decades  as  follows: 

Op.  40.     Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G  minor     (1927) 
Op.  41.     Three  Russian  Songs,  for  choir  and  orchestra     (1930) 
Op.  42.     Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Corelli,  for  piano     (1932) 
Op.  43.     Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of  Paganini,  for  piano  and 

orchestra     (1934) 
Op.  44.     Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor     (1936) 
Op.  45.     Symphonic  Dances     (1941) 
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1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 
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31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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SPECIALISTS 

in  creative  printing  and  personal  service. 
Call  us  for  assistance  that  will  make  the 
difference   on   your  next  printed  piece. 
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Something  grander 
for  >our  grand  piona 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 

70/80  Park,  70  Park  Street,  Suite  18,  Brookline,  731-9443 
Wellesley  Green,  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  23  7-4040 

Spanieling  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 
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Of  this  six,  the  last  three  all  quote  the  Dies  irae,  especially  the  Rhap- 
sody. There  it  gradually  becomes  a  secondary  theme  intermeshed  with 
the  Paganini  tune  itself.  What  it  meant  to  Rachmaninoff  is  revealed  in 
a  letter  he  sent  to  Mikhael  Fokine  in  1937,  suggesting  a  synopsis  for  a 
ballet  based  on  the  Rhapsody. 

'Consider  the  Paganini  legend,'  he  wrote,  'about  the  sale  of  his  soul  to 
the  Evil  Spirit  in  exchange  for  perfection  in  art,  and  for  a  woman.  All 
variations  on  the  Dies  irae  would  be  for  the  Evil  Spirit.  .  .  .  Paganini 
himself  makes  his  first  appearance  at  the  "Theme"  and,  defeated,  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time  at  the  23rd  variation  —  the  first  twelve  bars  — 
after  which,  to  the  end,  is  the  triumph  of  his  conquerors.  ...  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play  the  several  personages 
[representing]  the  Evil  Spirit  should  be  caricatures,  absolute  caricatures, 
of  Paganini  himself.'  (Amusingly  enough,  Fokine  in  his  reply  asked: 
'What  is  this  Dies  irae?  Is  this  the  same  Dies  irae  that  is  in  the  Catholic 
service?  Do  the  words  of  this  hymn  have  any  relation  to  Paganini?') 

In  the  Symphonic  Dances,  Dies  irae  makes  what  might  be  called  a  sur- 
prise appearance  near  the  end,  while  in  the  Third  Symphony  it  appears 
more  subtly  and  gradually  out  of  the  texture  of  the  finale. 


THE  SYMPHONY  IN  A  MINOR 

This  was  Rachmaninoff's  first  and  only  orchestral  symphony  in  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  its  mixed  reception  by  the  press  ('sour',  he  called  it) 
left  him  in  a  dourly  philosophic  frame  of  mind.  'When  my  First  Sym- 
phony was  first  played,'  he  said,  'they  said  that  it  was  so-so.  Then  when 
my  Second  was  played,  they  said  the  First  was  good,  but  that  the  Sec- 
ond was  so-so.  Now  that  my  Third  has  been  played,  they  say  my  First  and 
Second  are  good,  but  that  my  —  oh  well,  you  see  how  it  is.' 

Rachmaninoff  was,  like  Mahler,  a  'summer  composer.'  During  the  other 
seasons  he  spent  the  busy  transient  life  of  a  concert  virtuoso;  he  lived, 
as  he  once  put  it,  'on  the  train,  in  the  Pullman  car'  —  when,  that  is,  he 
was  not  plagued  by  illness.  'How  strangely  our  life  is  arranged,'  he  wrote 
in  1937.  'When  I  was  young  and  strong  and  was  striving  to  get  engage- 
ments for  any  kind  of  concert,  either  I  had  only  a  few  or  none  at  all. 
Now,  when  I  am  old,  sick,  and  tired,  there  is  no  end  to  them.'  For  com- 
posing, he  needed  —  also  like  Mahler  —  the  quiet  beauty  and  seclusion 
of  a  mountain  retreat.  And  so  in  1931  he  bought  a  house  on  Lake 
Lucerne  and  named  it  'Villa  Senar'  —  an  abbreviation  for  'Sergei  and 
Natalie  Rachmaninoff.'  There  he  wrote  his  Paganini  Variations  and  Third 
Symphony. 

The  symphony  was  begun  in  1935  and  completed  on  June  30  1936,  fol- 
lowing a  concert  tour  in  the  United  States.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
which  had  given  the  American  premiere  of  the  Second  Symphony,  gave 
the  world  premiere  of  the  new  one  under  Leopold  Stokowski,  later 
recording  it  under  the  composer's  own  direction. 

'Rachmaninoff  often  had  occasion  to  deny  that  his  music  was  "national- 
ist",' wrote  the  biographers  Bertensson  and  Leyda,  'but  in  the  ears  of 
the  emigre  Russians  who  heard  the  first  American  performances  of  his 
last  symphony,  this  new  work  contradicted  his  protestation.  .  .  .  This  was 
a  richly  detailed  dramatization  of  his  feelings  about  Russia,  his  memories, 
love  and  friendships  there,  his  loss  —  an  articulation  in  music  of 
thoughts  otherwise  unspoken.  .  .  .  American  audiences  and  critics  alike 
may  have  been  deaf  to  this  quality,  but  when  the  symphony  was  later 
introduced  to  Russian  audiences,  no  one  there  missed  the  point:  it  was 
recognized  as  Rachmaninoff's  "Russian"  symphony.' 

Like  the  Paganini  Rhapsody  and  the  Symphonic  Dances,  it  was  cast  in  a 
slightly  more  advanced  and  pointed  orchestral  idiom  than  most  of  his 
earlier  works,  though  not  nearly  enough,  in  the  view  of  music  historians, 
for  a  composer  in  the  1930s.  Rachmaninoff  was  still  very  much  the  post- 
Tchaikovskian  'grand  master'  he  had  always  been,  reveling  in  lush  ro- 
mantic tunes  interspersed  with  the  vein  of  'desperate  enthusiasm'  for 
which  he  had  long  been  noted.  The  complex  filigree  of  the  harp  occa- 
sionally suggested  that  he  was  still  writing  a  piano  concerto  in  his  mind. 
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planning  to  installation 
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WHEN  the  Federal  Government  named  Jack  Daniel's  Distillery 
a  National  Historic  Place,  we  knew  right  where  to  put  the  plaque. 

Mr.  Jack  Daniel  would  have  been  awfully  proud  to  hear  his  Distillery 
called  a  "significant  place  in  American  history  and  culture."  (You  see, 

he  died  long  before  his  whiskey 

achieved  much  national 

recognition.)  So  we  put 

this  official  plaque  on 

the  old  office  he  built 

in  1866  and  worked 

in  till  his  death. 
Now,  we  know  the  government  intended  the 
citation  for  Jack  Daniel's  distillery.  But  as  far  as 
we're  concerned,  the  credit  still  goes  to  Mr.  Jack. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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The  symphony  is  in  only  three  movements  instead  of  four,  but  Rach- 
maninoff takes  another  cue  from  his  piano  concertos  (and  ultimately 
from  Mozart's  D  minor  concerto)  by  incorporating  an  extended  scher- 
zando  episode  into  the  middle  of  the  slow  movement.  The  brief  intro- 
duction, simply  an  unharmonized  four-bar  melody,  at  once  suggests  yet 
another  Russian  liturgical  chant,  while  the  harmonized  wind  tune  that 
shortly  follows  is  in  the  vein  of  a  piquant  Mussorgsky  lament  from 
Boris  Godunov  or  Khovanshchina.  A  bit  later,  the  expected  'big  tune' 
in  the  major  arrives  as  an  unexpected  nod  in  the  direction  of  America. 
The  melody  is  built  on  an  extended  quote  from  the  song  Shenandoah, 
injecting  a  homely  western  note  into  the  Slavic,  quasi-oriental  picture. 
This  broad  'western'  theme  is  even  more  expansively  treated  in  the 
recapitulation  than  in  the  exposition,  and  it  virtually  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  close  at  that  point. 

In  the  succeeding  movement,  with  its  melancholy  slow  tune  stated  by 
the  solo  violin,  and  its  gossamer  Allegro  vivace  middle  section,  Rach- 
maninoff's gift  for  musical  fantasy  rises  to  a  very  high  pitch.  Here  he 
almost  arrives  on  common  ground  with  Sergei  Prokofiev,  from  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Prokofiev's  most  pungently  modern  creations  were 
composed  in  his  earlier,  experimental  years  between  1914  and  1930, 
when  Rachmaninoff  was  largely  silent  as  a  composer.  His  style  some- 
what mellowed  after  his  return  to  Russia  and  his  reconcilement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  such  works  as  his  Fifth  Symphony  and  his  full- 
length  ballets,  Prokofiev's  melodic  inspiration  was  sometimes  as  gor- 
geous as  Rachmaninoff's,  while  at  the  same  time  his  harmonic  acerbity 
generally  remained  a  few  steps  ahead  of  Rachmaninoff's  —  not  to  men- 
tion that  strong  vein  of  explicit  satire  which  was  scarcely  in  the  latter's 
nature.  Nevertheless  there  are  a  few  passages  in  this  movement  and  the 
next  which  could,  out  of  context,  easily  be  mistaken  for  Prokofiev's. 

In  order  to  apprehend  in  words  the  almost  'subliminal'  emergence  of 
Dies  irae  in  the  finale,  it  is  necessary  to  detail  its  progress  rather  closely. 
When  the  Adagio  has  characteristically  subsided  with  low  clarinets  and 
plucked  strings,  the  A-major  finale  begins,  Allegro,  with  one  of  those 
boisterous  4/4  Russian  tunes  beloved  of  the  old  St.  Petersburg  five.  It 
has  a  dancelike  follow-up  which  establishes  a  persistent  syncopated 
rhythm,  and  which  incidentally  conceals  the  kernel  or  homunculus  of 
our  medieval  apparition.  The  second  subject  (Men  mosso)  begins  with 
sweeping  string  arpeggios,  and  continues  with  a  passionate  melody  that 
might  almost  have  been  copied  by  Prokofiev  for  his  Romeo  and  Juliet 
ballet,  were  it  not  that  both  works  were  composed  at  the  same  time! 
As  development,  the  meter  changes  to  3/4  to  introduce  another  exten- 
sive scherzando  episode,  and  we  are  back  in  the  realm  of  pure  fantasy. 
To  start  off,  the  Allegro  themes  are  converted  into  a  vivacious  fugato 
a  la  Tchaikovsky,  during  which  fleeting  fragments  of  the  Dies  irae  ap- 
pear as  counterpoints,  first  in  the  trumpets  and  then  in  the  violins. 
These  proceedings  come  to  a  short  funereal  halt,  then  continue  (Alle- 
gro  vivace),  with  quick,  gruff  assertions  of  the  first  four  notes  of  the 
Dies  irae  added.  In  longer  notes,  the  'apparition'  then  makes  a  more 
decisive  and  characteristic  appearance,  but  only  in  the  bass.  The  re- 
capitulation follows  immediately,  wherein  the  slower  second  subject 
finally  expires  in  weird  reiterations  of  the  same  four-note  figure  by 
stopped  horns.  Then,  beginning  at  the  same  easy-going  tempo,  the 
Dies  irae  tune  itself  is  converted  to  conform  with  the  syncopated  rhyth- 
mic pattern  established  earlier,  jauntily  leading  the  final  crescendo- 
stretto.  The  fatalistic  message,  obviously,  is  that  even  the  most  inexor- 
able destiny  —  and  none  more  inexorable  than  death  —  is  to  be  taken 
in  stride,  without  a  backward  glance.  The  fact  is  that  the  present  writer 
did  not  know  himself  that  the  Dies  irae  was  to  be  found  in  this  work, 
until  he  was  so  informed. 


FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS'  SAKE  .  .  . 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants '  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N .,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

O  .  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 
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GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

Capriccio  stravagante 

Program  note  by  Gunther  Schuller 

Cunther  Schuller  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  November  22  1925.  He  began 
his  musical  career  as  a  horn  player,  first  with  the  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  then 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Orchestra.  As  a  composer,  he  has  received  numerous  commissions  from 
orchestras  throughout  the  Western  hemisphere.  Among  his  better  known  works 
are  the  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee  and  The  Visitation,  an  opera 
which  received  its  first  United  States  performance  as  part  of  the  1967  season 
of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company.  A  distinguished  writer  and  educator, 
Mr  Schuller  is  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Artistic 
Co-Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Capriccio  stravagante,  commis- 
sioned in  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra, 
is  dedicated  to  that  Orchestra  and  to  its  Music  Director,  Seiji  Ozawa,  who 
conducted  its  first  performance  in  December  1972. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  clarinet  in  E  flat,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  snare 
drum,  tenor  drum,  sizzle  cymbal,  large  suspended  cymbal,  medium  cymbal, 
low  cymbal,  triangle,  wood  block,  tambourine,  three  tom-toms,  temple  blocks, 
cow  bells,  rachet,  maracas,  large  gourd,  small  gourd,  tam-tam,  chimes,  vibra- 
phone, marimba,  bell-tree,  jazz  trap  set,  harp,  piano,  celeste,  harpsichord 
and  strings. 


Gunther  Schuller 

The  composer  has  supplied  the  following  comments: 
Capriccio  stravagante  is  essentially  a  'fun-piece.'  It  is  a  light  piece  which 
does  not  pretend  to  plumb  profound  depths  of  expression  and  meaning. 
Humor  and  funny-ness  in  music  are,  of  course,  a  tricky  business  — 
particularly  in  'absolute'  music  where  no  text  or  extra-musical  elements 
i  can  function  as  the  direct  carrier  of  the  intended  humor.  Secondly,  in 
our  time  —  when  the  contemporary  language  of  music,  couched  in 
atonality,  remains  for  much  of  our  symphony  audiences  either  unin- 
telligible or  downright  annoying  —  it  is  inevitable  that  many  listeners 
will  find  a  piece  written  in  an  uncompromising  contemporary  idiom 
decidedly  unfunny. 

I  should  add,  of  course,  that  Capriccio  does  not  intend  to  draw  belly- 
laughs  from  its  listeners,  but  rather  now  and  then  a  bemused  smile  or 
chuckle  at  some  of  its  strictly  musical  'extravagancies,'  its  'capricious' 


Rent-A-Parent 


When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
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Past 


UNEARTHING 
CHINA'S  PAST.  The  first 
major  exhibition  of  the  most 
recent  archaeological 
discoveries  made  by  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China, 
opens  November  15  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

One  hundred  works  of 
Chinese  art  ranging  from 
1200  B.C.  to  1600  A.D.,  from 
25  American  and  European 
museums  will  be  displayed. 

Nov.  15, 1973— Feb.  3, 
1974.  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 
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manner  and  playful  manipulations  of  musical  materials.  In  that  respect 
I  hope  that  my  San  Francisco  piece  will  do  honor  to  a  venerable  tradi- 
tion of  lighter  'fun  pieces/  such  as  Mozart's  Musical  joke  or  its  famous 
but  rarely  performed  forerunner,  Carlo  Farina's  Capriccio  stravagante 
(1627),  to  which  my  work  obviously  pays  its  humble  respects. 

Like  its  earlier  namesake,  my  Capriccio  consists  of  a  sequence  of  many 
short,  highly  contrasting  sections.  A  very  brief  introduction  —  a  fanfare, 
played  by  four  solo  trumpets- — is  followed  by  a  Ritornello  which 
returns  five  more  times,  always  in  different  orchestral  guises,  shapes 
and  forms,  and  which  alternates  with  various  other  contrasting  move- 
ments. The  full  scenario  is  as  follows: 

Fanfare,  Brightly  (4  trumpets)- — Ritornello,  Giocoso  (full  orchestra)  — 
Canzona  I,  Maestoso  (essentially  strings  and  harpsichord)  —  Ritornello, 
Allegretto  (keyboard,  plucked  and  percussive  instruments) — Scherzo, 
Molto  vivo  (woodwinds,  light  percussion)  —  Ritornello,  Moderato,  Alia 
Marcia  (strings)  —  Canzona  II,  Lento  (brass)  —  Ritornello,  Leggiero 
(chamber  groups  from  all  three  instrumental  choirs  of  woodwinds, 
brass  and  strings  in  canonic  imitations)  —  Danza,  Brightly  (a  jazz  piece 
for  percussion,  mallet  instruments,  keyboards  and  a  solitary  'walking' 
bass)  —  Ritornello,  Commodo  (cellos  and  basses)  —  Fantasia,  Lento 
liberamente  (woodwinds  in  multiple  sonorities  and  mostly  solo  strings) 

—  Ritornello,  Leggieramente  ritmico  (violins  and  violas  plus  percussion) 

—  Coda,  Adagio  serioso  (full  orchestra).  All  of  this  occurs  without  pause. 

Perhaps  the  final  outburst  of  derisive  laughter  is  .  .  .  But  then,  a  joke  is 
never  any  good  when  it's  explained.  I  guess  I'll  just  take  my  chances. 


CLAUDE   DEBUSSY 

La  mer  (The  sea),  three  symphonic  sketches 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Debussy  was  born  in  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise)  on  August  22  1862;  he  died 
in  Paris  on  March  25  1918.  He  composed  La  mer  during  the  years  1903-1905. 
The  first  performance  was  given  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris  on  October 
15  1905.  Karl  Muck  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  March  1  1907. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  3  bas- 
soons, double  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  3  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta),  bass  drum, 
2  harps  and  strings. 

The  score  was  published  in  1909  and  showed  several  revisions  of  the  original 
1907  version. 

When  Debussy  composed  'La  mer:  trois  esquisses  symphoniques',  he 
was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his 
annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  L'apres-midi  d'un  faune  of  1894  and  the 
Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of 
Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902). 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  frequently 
visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm 
about  'my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful'.  He 
often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes,  where  he 
spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not 
seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  mer.  His  score  was  with 
him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu 
which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  'be- 
cause the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties'.  When  he  went  to  the  country  in 
the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of  La  mer,  it  was 
not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Andre  Messager  (September  12):  'You  may  not  know  that  I  was  destined 
for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me 
in  another  direction.  But  I  have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for 
her  [the  seal].  You  will  say  that  the  ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the 
Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my  seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes; 
but  I  have  an  endless  store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are 
worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought.' 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his  culti- 
vation of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn   him   from   salty 
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From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154  890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 
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actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  symmetry 
of  Hokusai's  'The  wave'.  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous  print  reproduced 
upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him  to 
purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a  strain  upon  his 
purse.  His  piano  piece,  'Poissons  d'or' ,  of  1907  was  named  from  a  piece 
of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 


Debussy  (1909) 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was  new, 
M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics,  welcomed 
as  'a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution:  the  inspiration  is  more 
robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite.'  Louis  Laloy, 
who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same  vein. 
Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  'an  art  made  up  of  suggestions, 
nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's  soul 
echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally  incom- 
plete; an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pictures  out 
of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without  any  visible 
lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness, which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art,  his  style  has 
today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a  word,  classical'. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  La  mer  to 
minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the  recur- 
rence in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after  the 
introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it  induced 
from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative  word 
pictures: 

'Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  "a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination".  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sports  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the  spiritual 
mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  water  that  he  is 
telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams,  a  chimerical 
sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of  fantastic  colors 
and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  spirit,  rife  with 
evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times  sunlit  and  dazzling.  It 
is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely  yet  rhapsodically.  There 
is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  surfaces,  which  even  shim- 
mers and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea  that  is  shut  away  from  too 
curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs  or  imperious  command  not 
many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

'Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds  and 
tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  uncharted 
and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic  case- 
ments of  the  dreaming  mind.' 


$276  and  up 


$356 
and  up 


Huge  fabric  selection,  in  solid  white 
oak  or  walnut;  unfinished  or  with 
various  natural  or  stained  finishes. 
For  free  brochure  with  prices,  call  or 
write: 


Creative  Comfort  Co. 

471  Mass.  Ave.  Central  Sq^Camb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  Thru  Thurs.  9-6  Mon.,  Fri. 
&  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


housewright,  inc.: 

a  contemporary  revolution 


Housewright,  Inc.  is  building  on 
some  of  the  best  land  in  Sudbury 
and  Concord.  We  are  prepared  to 
design  and  build  per  client  specifi- 
cations. Call  us  if  you  want  a 
different  kind  of  house. 

Tel.  443-5163 
Homes   from   $75,000. 


Model  house  at  intersection  of  Haynes  Rd. 

and  Pantry  Rd.  (off  Route  117), 

north  Sudbury. 

Co-Brokerage  Welcome 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


miles  an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 
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THE  STATUES   IN   SYMPHONY  HALL 

McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  architects  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  Professor 
Wallace  C.  Sabine,  their  acoustical  adviser,  found  in  statuary  the  solu- 
tion to  several  of  their  most  pressing  problems.  Faced  with  the  necessity 
of  relieving  the  large  wall  surfaces  above  the  second  balcony,  Professor 
Sabine  found  that  niches,  suitable  to  holding  statues,  would  be  a  perfect 
solution  to  his  problem.  In  addition,  the  backs  of  the  niches,  protected 
by  natural  shadows  and  the  statues,  would,  if  necessary,  provide  admir- 
able places  for  experimentation  with  acoustical  building  materials  too 
rough  to  be  put  on  exposed  wall  surfaces.  At  the  same  time,  the  statues 
themselves  would  help  considerably  to  solve  the  architects'  decorative 
problem  in  a  suitable  and  dignified  way. 

A  committee  of  two  hundred  interested  symphony-goers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs  J.  W.  Elliot,  selected  and  donated  casts  of  eighteen 
well-known  statues.  They  were  not  in  place  for  the  dedicatory  concert 
in  Symphony  Hall,  October  15  1900,  but  were  added  as  they  were  com- 
pleted by  Pietro  Caproni  in  his  Boston  studio. 


Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris) 

The  statues  chosen  were  selected  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  in  most 
cases  with  an  eye  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  to  the  use  of  the 
new  auditorium.  Thus,  there  are  two  statues  of  Apollo,  god  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  one  of  Athena,  goddess  of  learning.  Their  apostles  are 
represented  by  statues  of  the  dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripedes;  the 
orators  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes;  Anacreon,  chief  Greek  poet  of 
love  and  wine;  as  well  as  of  three  satyrs.  Apollo  and  two  of  the  satyrs 
are  the  only  musically-minded  ones  in  the  group:  one  statue  shows 
Apollo  playing  on  his  cithara;  and  the  satyrs  hold  cymbals,  with  which 
they  are  evidently  beating  out  time  for  their  dancing. 

Phidias,  best  known  of  all  Greek  sculptors,  was  most  famous  for  his 
mammoth  statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus  on  the  Acropolis,  for  his  design 
and  supervision  of  the  sculpture  for  the  Parthenon,  and  for  his  Lemnian 
Athena.  (In  Symphony  Hall,  this  statue  is  the  fourth  from  the  stage  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  auditorium.)  It  was  the  Lemnian  Athena  that 
the  ancients  found  the  most  impressive  of  his  work.  Pausanias,  who 
traveled    extensively    in    the   second    century   A.D.,    wrote:    'The    most 


THREE  STONE  RINGS  - 
ALWAYS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 

A.  Ruby  with  2  diamonds  $675 

B.  Emerald  -  2  diamonds  $2250 

C.  All  diamond  ring  $1600 

D.  Sapphire  -  2  diamonds  $  1 000 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  Wellesley  -  Peabody 

Burlington  -  Braintree 

Use  ijour  Lonqs  Charqa-  Plate.  Mastercharge. 

BankAmericard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 

Audrey  Wagner, 

CD  C 

Director 
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Please  call  or  write  for 

1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

© 

(617)  969-1320 
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Wren  in  natural  habitat  - 

from  the  exciting 

new  bone  porcelain  studio, 

BOEHM  OF 

MALVERN  ENGLAND 

LIMITED, 

six  inches  high, 

nonlimited,  $250. 

Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax 

(or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

Shipping  and  handling,  $2.50 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED   1SOO 

BOYLSTON  AT  ARLINGTON  ♦  BOSTON  -•  MASS.  02116  ♦  (617)267-9100 


Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 

Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
r'lf'J  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 
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Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden,  head  in  Bologna) 


Amazon  (Berlin) 


continued  on  page  259 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 
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LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 


10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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Symphony  Hall 


>    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-20 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
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k23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 
*25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

*32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

*33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

*35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
*Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

_      a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  |^ivjera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 
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Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

Sheraton  ho'lsanomof.jK'Nns 

A  WO»i  DW:Dt  SERVICE  OF  ITT 

PRUDENTiAL  CENTER 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$tafran-(_yW/t(caK  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II    AM      —     10  PM 
10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 
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CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 
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Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  1  1:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

MVVVMHMM  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 

Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


1&S     EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWDDRY  ST.  266-3000 
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MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
tor  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted   by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  S 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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RCA  LSC  3315 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 

continued  on  page  263 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 


A  series  of  three  concerts 

Thursdays  at  8.30 

-\     November  29 

A  PROGRAM 

OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

CAGE- 
HARRiSON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY 

Canzonetta    op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 

SCHOENBERG 

op.  25 

2     January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  no.  3 

FELDMAN 

Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 

instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 

WEBER              V 
LISZT                ) 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject  to  change 

Prices  for  the  series: 

$6,  $9,  $12,  $15 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 

Colonnade  I  lotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston 


Art/  Am.  i 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxburv 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 
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A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA  ANNOUNCES  EXPANSION 
OF  HIS  PERCUSSION  ACADEMY 

Arthur  Press,  assistant  timpanist  and  percussionist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, has  announced  that  his  Percussion  Academy,  which  opened 
last  fall  in  Newton  Centre,  has  expanded  its  facilities  to  include  all 
styles  of  guitar  instruction.  The  faculty,  which  is  made  up  of  profes- 
sional players,  includes  Mr  Press  himself,  Gene  Roma,  Dean  Anderson, 
Robert  Kaufman,  Gary  Spellisey  and,  for  guitar  instruction,  John  Scofield 
and  Chris  Boydston.  The  idea  behind  the  Academy  is  that  since  in  these 
days  of  specialization  no  single  teacher  is  able  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
sary instruction,  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  go  from 
instructor  to  instructor  for  intensive  work  on  individual  instruments.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  practical  performance  and  the  program  of  each 
student  will  be  planned  to  his  special  needs.  Guests  will  be  invited 
periodically  to  give  clinics  and  lectures  in  order  to  increase  further  the 
breadth  of  the  student's  experience. 

Full  details  are  available  from  Mr  Press  at  41  Placid  Road,  Newton  Centre 
(telephone  244-3316). 

ART  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS   ROOM 

Now  showing  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  an  exhibit  of  paintings  by 
faculty  members  of  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Included 
are  works  of  John  Brennan,  John  Clift,  William  Flynn,  Charles  Milson 
and  Walter  Pashko.  The  exhibit  will  be  shown  through  the  month  of 
October. 

Leonard  Bernstein  is  delivering  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures  at  the 
Harvard  Square  Theater  at  7.30  on  consecutive  Tuesday  evenings, 
October  23,  30  and  November  6  and  13.  Tickets,  limited  to  two  per 
person,  are  required  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Square  Theater 
Box  Office  between  2  and  9  on  the  day  before  the  lecture  or  between 
2  and  7  on  the  day  itself.  Each  lecture  can  be  seen  on  WGBH-TV  at 
6  p.m.  on  the  Sunday  following  its  live  delivery,  and  Harvard  University 
recommends  that  since  they  are  conceived  as  a  connected  series,  you 
try  to  catch  on  TV  any  you  miss  live.  The  lectures  have  lavish  videotaped 
musical  illustrations,  mostly  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  title  for 
the  series  is  'The  Unanswered  Question.' 


PARKING   NEAR  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  audience  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Church  Park 
Parking  Garage,  which  can  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of 
automobiles,  is  now  open.  This  facility  will  certainly  lessen  the  problem 
of  parking  before  concerts.  The  other  garages,  listed  regularly  on  the 
map  in  the  center  of  the  program  (Arena  Parking  Lot,  Auditorium 
Garage,  Colonnade  Hotel,  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park,  Prudential  Center  Garage, 
Uptown  Garage  and  Westland  Garage),  will  continue  to  provide  service 
to  Symphony  patrons. 
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UOH  CARPET 

(Mine  CORP. 

Est.  1  920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02140 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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Ra\DIO  broadcasts 

The  concerts  o\  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  ol  the  United  States  m^\  Canada  by 
delaud  broadcast  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89  7  \\  WlC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
YW-rM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 
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Whether  you  have  an  eye  for  landscape  design  or  not,  you  will  prob- 
ably require  some  assistance  in  selecting  the  "right"  tree  or  shrub 
for  fall  planting.  Our  staff  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  anything  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  landscape  plan.  If  you  are  just 
beginning,  you  may  want  to  bring  a  plot  plan  with  you,  or  if  contin- 
uing work  already  begun,  a  snapshot.  Fall  is  a  safe  time  to  plant 
almost  any  growing  thing,  and  the  best  time  to  plant  many  varieties. 
Planting  now  not  only  enhances  the  looks  of  your  grounds  immedi- 
ately, but  gives  the  plantings  a  fine  start  for  next  spring  and  summer. 
Why  not  visit  us  soon.  We'll  treat  you  to  a  look  at  over  a  thousand 
varieties  of  growing  things,  and  show  you  how  many  of  them  would 
look  around  your  own  home. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of 
landscape  size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Route  135,  near  495, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01 748.  Tel:  435-341 4.  From  the  Boston  area,  call 
235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nurseries 

of  Hopkinton 
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remarkable  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  an  image  of  Athena,  called  Lemnian, 
after  the  dedicators.'  Lucian  had  this  to  say  in  dialogue  form: 
'Lyk:  Which  of  the  works  of  Phidias  do  you  praise  most  highly? 

'Pol:  Which  but  the  goddess  of  Lemnos,  whereon  Phidias  deigned  to 
inscribe  his  name.  Phidias  and  the  Lemnian  goddess  shall  bestow  on 
her  the  outline  of  her  countenance,  her  delicate  cheeks  and  finely  pro- 
portioned nose.' 


Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome) 

The  body  of  an  excellent  Roman  copy  of  this  Athena  had  been  in  the 
collection  of  the  museum  at  Dresden  for  some  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  head  in  the  Bologna  museum  obviously  belonged  to  it. 
The  cast  of  the  reassembled  Lemnian  Athena  enables  us  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  masterwork  of  Athens'  greatest  sculptor. 


Dancing  Faun  (Rome) 

The  Resting  Satyr  which  stands  nearest  the  stage  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  hall  is  best  known  for  supplying  Hawthorne  with  the  title  of  one 
of  his  best-known  books.  Now,  as  often  as  not,  the  satyr  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  book,  The  Marble  Faun.  Praxiteles  executed  the  original 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  the  Roman  copy  by  which  we  know  the 
work  stands  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome. 
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Newbury  Street  Eighteen 
Boston,  Mass. 


Welcome 

to  the  19th 
Century* 

Return  with  us  now  to  a 
golden  age  in  America's  cre- 
ative history.  Visit  Confident 
America,  an  exhibition 
of  monuments  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Artists 
include  John  Singer  Sargent, 
William  Rimmer,  Frank 
Duveneck,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Many  of  these  works 
are  on  view  for  the  first  time. 

October  3  through  Dec.  2 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  lunch  or 
dinner  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  r\pte      \ 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 
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INUD        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 
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The  Amazon  by  Polyclitus  (which  is  next  to  the  Marble  Faun)  is  a  statue 
with  a  'story.'  The  tale  is  told  that  statues  of  the  Amazons  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  where  the  female  warriors  had 
taken  refuge  from  Dionysus  in  ages  past.  The  greatest  sculptors  of 
Greece,  including  Phidias  of  Athens  and  Polyclitus  of  Argos,  brought 
statues  of  Amazons  for  the  occasion.  The  competing  artists  were  then 
called  upon  to  choose  the  best  statue.  In  the  first  poll,  each  man  voted 
for  his  own  work;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  shown  this  faith  in  their  own 
work,  they  agreed  upon  the  statue  of  Polyclitus  as  the  winner. 

The  statue  from  which  the  cast  was  taken  is  now  in  Copenhagen.  Sev- 
eral other  Amazons  gracing  various  European  museums  are  assumed  to 
be  copies  of  the  statues  submitted  by  the  unsuccessful  competitors  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C. 


Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen) 

LIST  OF  CASTS   IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 
As  you  face  the  stage,  the  casts  on  the  right,  beginning  with  the  one 
nearest  the  stage,  are  as  follows: 
Faun  with  Infant  Bacchus  (Naples). 
Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome). 
Girl  of  Herculaneum  (Dresden). 
Dancing  Faun  (Rome). 
Demosthenes  (Rome). 
Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 
Euripedes  (Rome). 
Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris). 

The  casts  on  the  left  are: 

Resting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (Rome). 

Amazon  (Berlin). 

Hermes  Logios  (Paris). 

Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden,  head  in  Bologna). 

Sophocles  (Rome). 

Standing  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 

Aeschines  (Naples). 

Apollo  Belvedere  (Rome). 

The  reliefs  in  the  passage  are: 

Bacchic  Procession  (Naples). 

Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and  Hermes  (Naples). 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 

Vienna  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra 
Walter  Goldschmidt     conductor 
Sunday  October  7  at  3  pm 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Gennady  Rozdestvensky     conductor 
Friday  October  19  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


D 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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'BOSTON 

i  SYMPHONY 

LORCHESTRA 


TICKET   RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  ifs  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  Ifs 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 
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During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cos! 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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damages  f  nr  tfye  dfemmng 


Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


auto  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 


Ask  about  our  free  delivery 


Telephone:  876-221 1 
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He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union- — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refreshments  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  remains  open  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors 
available  at  the  bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book, 
Jack  Daniels  and  Beefeater  Gin. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 

November  3,    January  12,    March  30 
November  10,     January  19,      April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 

Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


'•fr  a- 

FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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SELECTED  RECORDINGS  BY 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  &  THE  BOSTON  POPS 


THE  REEL  THING 

highlighting 

The  Summer  Knows,  from  'The  Summer  of  '42';  Love  Theme  from  'The 
Godfather';  Love  Theme  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet';  Theme  from  'Mid- 
night Cowboy';  Theme  from  'The  Days  of  Wine  and  Roses';  Day  by  Day. 

GOTTA  TRAVEL  ON 

highlighting 

Leaving  on  a  Jet  Plane;  I  Feel  the  Earth  Move;  By  the  Time  I  Get  to 
Phoenix;  King  of  the  Road;  Green,  Green  Grass  of  Home. 


on 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in 
My  Heart  Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets 
In  Your  Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When   You  Wish   Upon   a  Star;  The 
Surrey  with  the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones; 
Gigi;  Love  Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never 
on  Sunday;  Those  were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing 
Grace;  Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 


on 
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ASK  YOUR   DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE   LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN   50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Steinberg) 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Leinsdorf) 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (Ozawa)    { 
Firebird  suite  \ 

The  rite  of  spring  (Thomas) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1  'Winter  dreams'  (Thomas) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Abbado) 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


DG/2530  160 
RCA/LSC  2641 


RCA/LSC  3167 
DG/2530  252 


DG/2530  078 

RCA/LSC  3305 

DG/2530  137 


RCA/LSC  7040 


AND 
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RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC 

Francis  Madeira ,  Music  Director 


Saturday  Concerts,  Veterans  Auditorium,  8:30  PM. 


October  13 

LORIN   HOLLANDER 

pianist 

November  17 

ALL  ORCHESTRAL 

Francis  Madeira,  conductor 

December  15 

BACH   CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 

Community  Chorus  of  Westerly 

February  2 

ANNE-MARGUERITE  MICHAUD 
harpist 


March  2 

CHARLES  TREGER 
violinist 
March  30 
JORGE  BOLET 
pianist 

CHARLES  SCHIFF 
guest  conductor 

April  27 

ROBERTA  PETERS 
soprano 


1973-1974  SEASON 


May  18 

ANNUAL  SPRING   POPS 

George  Kent,  conductor 


Tickets:  $6.00  -  $5.00  -  $4.00 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra- 831-3123 


^ 


JOIN  THE  PHILHARMONIC  REGULARS 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  November  9  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  10  1973  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


SCHOENBERG  Violin  concerto     op.  36 

♦TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 


The  concert  on   Friday  will  end  about  3.40,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.10 


Friday  afternoon  November  23  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  27  1973  at  8.30 


RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 
*BARTOK 


Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Concerto  for  orchestra 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS   AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


SAT.  NOV.  10,  8:30 

Jordan  Hall  —  Seats  Now 
$6.50.  $5.50.  $4.50.  $3.50 

ALIO  DIAZ 

Renowned  Classical  Guitarist 
in  Recital 


2   PERFS.  ONLY! 
NUV.  14,  10  THURS.  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  ^92 
TICKETS:  $7.50,  6.50,  5.00,  4.00 

From  the  Republic 
of  China.    TAIPEI  TAIWAN 

NATIONAL 


Company  of 80 

Featuring: 

■  THE  ARTOFKUNG  FU 

■  RITUAL  SWORD  FIGHTING 
■BREATHTAKING 

ACROBATICS 

■  SINGING,  DANCING,  MIME 
■ENCHANTING  MUSIC 

&  DRAMA 

FRI.  NOV.  16.  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Seats  Oct.  26 
1,6.50.  ib  5v,  $4.60,  $3.L>0 


ENSEMBLE 

ALEXANDER 
SCHNEIDER. 

Conductor  and 
Violin  Soloist 

Soloists: 

Peter  Serkin,  Piano 
Hiroko  Yajima  and 
Kishiko  Suzumi.  Violins 
Renee  Siebert,  Flute 

Vivaldi 

E  major  Concerto,  F.  Xi.18 
Concerto  for  Two  Violins,  F.  1: 10G 
Sinfonia  in  B  minor,  F.  XI .7 
"II  Riposo"  Concerto  F.  1:4 
Concerto  for  Flute  &  Strings  F.VI  1  1 

Bach 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No    b 
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Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   ^AAlt  Harvard  Soyare. 

Record  Shop  ^=^x  ^?4p  Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

PROVIDENCE  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  December  6  1973  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute,     MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 


BACH 
PISTON 

BRAHMS 


Suite  no.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Flute  concerto 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 


Thursday  evening  February  28  1974  at  8.30 

OKKO   KAMU     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 

SALLINEN 
*STRAUSS 


Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 
*Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Symphony 

Till  Eulenspiegel     op.  28 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  November  20  1973  at  7.30 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


SCHUMANN 
DVORAK 
*PROKOFIEFF 


Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 
Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 


Tuesday  evening  January  22  1974  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

PISTON  Toccata 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Suite  no.  3  in  G     op.  55 

programs  subject  to  change 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Date  Set  for  1974  Musical  Marathon 

The  fourth  annual  Musical  Marathon,  sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  broadcast  over 
WCRB  (102.5  FM  and  1330  AM)  from  Thursday  evening,  March  7  through 
Sunday  night,  March  10.  Volunteers  will  man  the  telephones  round  the 
clock  to  accept  requests  for  music  selected  from  thousands  of  tapes 
of  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  concerts.  None  of  these  tapes  is 
available  commercially,  which  makes  the  Musical  Marathon  a  unique 
opportunity  for  those  within  reach  of  VVCRB's  transmitters  to  hear  the 
music  of  their  choice. 

Through  arrangement  with  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  with  the  approval  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians, tapes  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust  will  be  played 
during  the  fund-raising  period  of  the  Marathon  itself  and  during  the 
following  week.  Thus  VVCRB's  listeners  will  be  treated  to  two  weeks  of 
programming  of  the  Boston  Orchestras,  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
cooperation  among  the  station's  management,  staff  and  advertisers, 
public-spirited  music  lovers  and  those  who  make  it  all  possible,  the 
musicians  themselves. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Talcott  M.  Banks  and  Seiji  Ozawa  at 
last  year's  Musical  Marathon   preview  party. 

Again  the  Orchestra  members  will  give  generously  and  imaginatively  of 
their  time  and  talents,  both  musical  and  otherwise,  in  the  form  of 
premiums.  Last  season  the  public  was  offered  lessons  and  recitals,  talks 
and  dinners,  golf  and  tennis  games,  rides,  books  and  records  as  well 
as  dozens  of  other  exciting,  amusing  and  valuable  premiums.  This  sea- 
son's list  will  be  no  less  diverse,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  Musical 
Marathon  catalog  is  released  in  February. 

Last  season's  Marathon  raised  the  formidable  sum  of  $76,000  plus.  This 
is  only  one  reason  why  those  who  work  for  the  Marathon  find  it  such  a 
rewarding  experience.  Remember  the  dates  and  join  in  the  fun  and 
drama  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Musical  Marathon,  March  7  through 
10,  1974.  For  further  information,  write  the  Musical  Marathon  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115,  or  call  (617)  266-1492. 
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Are  you  still  walking  the  dogs  in  your  portfolio? 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Friday  afternoon  November  9  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  10  1973  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  13  1973  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


SCHOENBERG 


Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra     op.  36 

Poco  allegro 

Andante  grazioso  -  Adagio 

Finale:  Allegro  alia  Marcia 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


intermission 


'TCHAIKOVSKY      Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

Adagio  -  allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.40;  the  other  concerts  about  10.10 

The  Tuesday  concert  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast.  Occasional 
scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  candy. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.   "         We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised   fX%  225wZnl^Slubm^m^m 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^f^       Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra     op.  36 

Program  note  by  Michael  Steinberg 

Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951.  He  completed  his  only  violin  concerto  on  September  23  1936. 
Published  in  1939,  the  work  is  dedicated  to  Schoenberg's  pupil  Anton  von 
Webern.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  on  December  6  1940,  with  Louis  Krasner 
as  soloist.  The  first  and  most  recent  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  were  those  of  March  26  and  27  and  April  3  1965,  in  which  Joseph 
Silverstein  was  the  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  the  conductor. 


Arnold  Schoenberg,  a  self-portrait  from  the  collection  of  Louis  Krasner. 

'Meine  Werke  sind  ZwoUton-Kompositionen, 
nicht  Zwo/fton-Kompositionen.' 
('My  works  are  twelve-tone  compositions, 
not  twelve-tone  compositions.') 

Schoenberg  to  Rudolf  Kolisch, 

July  27  1932 
'Things  that  must  be  explained  often 
make  better  secrets.' 

Anon. 

Schoenberg  left  Berlin  on  May  17  1933.  Hitler  had  become  Chancellor 
on  January  30,  and  on  March  1,  the  composer  Max  von  Schillings  began 
the  Entjudung  (literally,  dejewification)  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Arts, 
whose  President  he  was  and  where  Schoenberg,  succeeding  Busoni,  had 
taught  since  1925.  Schoenberg  went  first  to  Paris,  but  by  October  he  was 
in  Boston,  living  at  the  Pelham  Hall  apartments,  1284  Beacon  Street, 
Brookline,  and  teaching  at  the  Malkin  Conservatory.  Fearing  that  one 
more  Boston  winter  would  kill  him,  he  moved  to  New  York  in  March 
1934,  declined  job  offers  at  the  Juilliard  School  and  in  Chicago,  spent 
the  summer  at  Chautauqua,  and  in  October  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  began  to  teach  privately  and  eventually  at  the  University  of 


Michael  Steinberg  is  music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe.  His  program  note 
for  the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto  was  written  for  Symphony,  program 
magazine  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  The  commentary  is  used  here  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestral  Association. 
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Southern  California  as  well.  During  the  summer  of  1936,  he  moved  with 
his  family  into  a  newly-built  house  in  Brentwood  Park,  where  he  was  to 
live  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  also  began  to  compose  again  after  a 
considerable  hiatus  (his  last  work  had  been  the  Suite  in  G  for  String 
Orchestra,  completed  December  26  1934).  His  first  Californian  works 
were  the  Fourth  String  Quartet  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  Their  comple- 
tion dates  are,  respectively,  July  26  and  September  23  1936,  and  he 
worked  both  scores  simultaneously.  And,  as  always,  he  worked  quickly: 
that  is  to  say,  his  life  was  full  of  unfinished  projects,  some  of  them 
gnawed-over  for  decades,  but  when  he  was  in  vena,  he  wrote  with 
Mozartian  facility  and  speed. 

Though  Klemperer,  then  conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
made  noises  about  introducing  the  Concerto  in  Los  Angeles,  London  and 
Moscow  during  the  1937-1938  season,  Schoenberg  proposing  Rudolf 
Kolisch  as  soloist,  there  was  in  fact  no  performance  until  December  6 
and  7  1940.  Leopold  Stokowski  conducted  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
and  the  soloist  then  was  Louis  Krasner,  the  Russian-born  American 
violinist  who  was  also  the  first  to  play  the  concertos  of  Alban  Berg  and 
Roger  Sessions. 

Even  now,  performances  are  rare,  and  few  violinists  have  the  Schoenberg 
in  their  repertory  (not  one  of  the  Big  Big  Names).  It  is  formidably  dif- 
ficult, and  early  in  its  history,  Schoenberg  reinforced  that  reputation 
when  he  said  that  it  would  require  a  new  and  special  brand  of  fiddler 
with  six  fingers  on  his  left  hand.  I  don't  know  what  it  feels  like  to  play 
this  work;  I  do  know  that  it  sounds  beautiful,  and  very  much  for  the 
violin.  Also,  when  it  is  commandingly  and  elegantly  played  —  I  speak 
on  the  basis  of  Mr  Silverstein's  performances  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
this  Orchestra  in  1965  and  Zvi  Zeitlin's  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  in  1967  —  audiences  like  it. 

Let  us  start  at  the  surface,  with  the  sound.  The  instrumentation  is  three 
each  of  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  oboes  and  clarinets  (E  flat,  A  and 
bass);  quartets  of  bassoons  and  horns;  three  each  of  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones; tuba,  much  percussion,  and  strings  —  all  that  quite  big,  some- 
what idiosyncratic  in  distribution,  but  within  the  framework  of  the  'nor- 
mal.' Schoenberg's  writing  for  this  orchestra  is,  however,  very  special 
indeed.  One  of  his  choices  in  this  work  (but  not  only  in  this)  is  to  avoid 
octave  doublings,  meaning  that  if,  for  example,  middle  C  occurs  in  a 
chord,  there  will  be  no  lower  or  higher  C  in  the  same  chord.  This  gives 
to  each  single  sound  and  each  simultaneous  stack  of  sounds  a  striking 
sharpness  and  individuality  of  profile.  It  also  makes  a  problem:  how  do 
you  keep  an  orchestra  busy  when  there  are  no  octave  doublings,  because 
in  conventional  orchestration  most  of  the  instruments  are  engaged  in 
just  such  doublings?  Schoenberg,  indebting  himself  to  Mahler,  treats 
his  large  orchestra  as  a  kaleidoscope  in  which  you  can  find  constantly 
varying  chamber  combinations,  managing,  with  his  limitless  fantasy 
and  dazzling  technique,  to  create  a  completely  original  style  that  is 
unmistakably  full-orchestral. 

What  marvelous  things  the  kaleidoscope  shows:  the  opening  solo  violin, 
with  darker  echoes  and  comments  from  two  groups  of  cellos;  then  the 
delicately  imagined,  carefully  plotted  entrances  of  other  instruments, 
bassoon,  violas  (to  replace  the  top  line  of  cellos),  the  bass  clarinet  and 
the  other  bassoons,  the  basses,  oboe  (retiring  the  other  winds),  the 
orchestral  violins  (when  the  soloist  turns  accompanist),  and  so  forth;  the 
fine  texture  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  movement,  with  the  solo, 
high  and  bright  (but  piano),  accompanied  by  flute,  bass  clarinet  and 
muted  cellos;  in  a  different  mood,  the  quartet  in  the  finale  for  two 
bassoons  with  solo  violin  in  double  stops.  And  the  percussion:  nothing 
in  the  first  movement  except  a  single  passage  for  xylophone  and  the 
miraculous  entrance  of  the  kettledrum  for  just  four  beats  at  the  final 
cadence.  (But  how  imaginative  Schoenberg  is  at  getting  other  instru- 
ments to  function  as  pseudo-percussion!)  The  second  movement  has 
only  kettledrums  —  ten  notes  in  pianissimo.  In  the  finale,  which  is 
marchlike  and  kin  to  'Almighty,  thou  art  stronger  than  Egypt's  gods'  in 
Moses  und  Aron,  he  unleashes  everything  (except  the  kettledrums):  there 
is  the  giddy  place  when  snare  drums  and  military  drum  begin  a  tattoo 
together  with  low  strings  beaten  with  the  bows'  wooden  backs;  the 
quasi  cadenza  to  which  the  tattoo  leads  is  accompanied  by  military  drum 
and  cymbal;  and  the  unbuttoned  NOW!  which  sets  off  the  brief  coda 
is  marked  by  an  explosion  of  bass  drum  and  cymbal. 
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Something  grander 
for  your  grand  piona 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 

70/80  Park,  70  Park  Street,  Suite  18,  Brookline,  731-9443 
Wellesley  Green,  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  237-4040 

Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 
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All  this  is  brilliant,  and  exuberantly  so,  but  it  is  not  there  for  its  own 
coloristic,  decorative  sake.  Everything  is  rigorously  functional  in  this 
concerto  which  Mr  Silverstein  has  called  'one  of  the  great  classical 
works,  spare  and  precise.'  Schoenberg's  primary  use  of  colors  is  to  bring 
the  right  things  into  focus  at  the  right  times.  That  is  also  the  reason  the 
'orchestration'  of  the  solo  violin  is  unprecedentedly  complex  with  its 
multiple  stops,  pizzicatos,  temolandos  and  harmonics,  all  deployed  to 
clarify  the  material  and  to  separate  the  simultaneous  currents  of  com- 
positional activity.  What  Schoenberg  demands  by  way  of  virtuosity,  indi- 
vidual and  collective,  is  organic.  The  famous  difficulty  of  this  concerto 
goes  beyond  the  lack  of  that  no  doubt  so  useful  sixth  finger  on  the  left 
hand,  because  what  is  required  —  and  at  an  extreme  level  of  concen- 
tration —  is  a  chamber-musical  sense  of  the  place  in  context,  horizontal 
and  vertical,  of  every  event. 

But  apropos  this  conjunction  of  architecture  and  the  virtuoso  tradition, 
a  word  about  cadenzas.  I  don't  know  another  violin  concerto  so  dom- 
inated by  cadenzas.  (Elgar's  comes  at  once  to  mind,  and  it  is  in  its  last- 
movement  cadenza  that  that  great  work  touches  deepest  mysteries: 
there,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  one  huge  cadenza,  while  Schoenberg 
has  his  whole  concerto  riddled  with  such  interventions,  great  and  small.) 
With  their  dazzling  technical  display,  they  appear  to  provide  points  of 
intellectual  repose  as  well  as  loosenings  of  form  and  texture.  That  is 
both  true  and  illusory,  because  the  cadenzas  also  work  as  large  formal 
summaries,  places  where  structural  threads  are  gathered  and  in  which 
the  music  is,  in  a  sense,  at  its  most  concentrated  —  another  example  of 
the  delightful  complexity  of  Schoenberg's  imagination. 

As  in  most  of  Schoenberg's  major  works  from  the  middle  '20s  on,  all 
the  material  —  to  be  more  nearly  strict,  the  melodic  and  harmonic 
material  —  is  generated  from  a  single  source-idea.  Semitones  are  prom- 
inent in  that  idea:  semitones  proper,  like  the  A-  B  flat  with  which  the 
solo  violin  begins  the  concerto  (and  which  are  echoed  in  the  cellos); 
or  semitones  stretched  into  ninths  by  going,  for  example,  not  to  the 
B  flat  adjacent  to  the  A,  but  to  the  one  an  octave  higher;  or  inverted 
into  sevenths,  as  in  going  instead  to  the  B  flat  below  the  A.  These  are 
intervals  of  great  expressive  potential,  and  they  dominate  the  concerto. 
The  opening  of  the  second  movement  affords  an  especially  lovely  exam- 
ple: a  four-note  chord  (a  seventh  and  a  ninth  interlocked)  is  attacked, 
not  quite  synchronously,  by  muted  cellos,  then  flute  and  bass  clarinet, 
then  solo  violin.  One  by  one  the  orchestral  instruments,  reticent  ac- 
companists, resolve  their  notes  downward  by  half-steps,  but  the  violin, 
with  mixed  passion  and  grace,  swoops  down  a  major  seventh. 

There  are,  quite  traditionally,  three  movements,  of  which  the  first,  Poco 
allegro  (half  note  =  64),  offers  the  greatest  diversity  of  rhythm,  sonority 
and  mood.  Then  comes  a  quasi-slow  movement,  Andante  grazioso 
(quarter  note  =  72),  delicate  song-without-words  to  begin  with,  but 
with  excursions  both  towards  more  impassioned  utterance  and  some- 
thing more  of  scherzando  character.  After  that  the  march  finale,  Allegro 
(quarter  note  =  126),  a  rondo  with  a  memory,  and  a  movement  which, 
like  some  of  Mozart's  concerto  finales,  turns  out,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
simplicity  of  language  and  style,  to  be  the  most  generously,  wittily  in- 
ventive of  the  lot. 

Copyright  ®  1973  by  Minnesota  Orchestral  Association 


FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS'  SAKE  .... 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  PREMIERE 
by  Louis  Krasner 

Mr  Krasner  was  born  in  Cherkassy,  Russia,  on  June  21  1903.  A  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  where  he  studied  with  Eugene  Gruenberg,  he 
studied  also  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  Vienna  under  Flesch,  Capet  and  Sevcik.  From 
1944  to  1949  he  was  Concertmaster  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Today  he  resides  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  where  he  was  formerly  professor  of 
violin  and  chamber  music  at  Syracuse  University  and  where  he  now  serves  as 
Music  Consultant  to  Channel  24.  Mr  Krasner  is  the  dedicatee  of  the  Alban 
Berg  Violin  Concerto,  of  which  he  gave  the  first  performance  in  Barcelona  on 
April  19  1936.  In  that  same  work  he  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  performances  of  March  1937,  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting. Among  other  important  works  he  introduced  are  the  concertos  of 
Alfredo  Casella,  Roger  Sessions  and  Arnold  Schoenberg.  It  is  of  the  premiere 
of  the  last-named  work  on  December  6  and  7  1940,  that  Mr  Krasner  has  writ- 
ten the  following  reminiscence,  which  he  graciously  consented  to  provide  for 
the  present  performances. 

In  honor  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Arnold  Schoenberg's  birth  and  in 
appreciation  of  my  good  friend  Joseph  Silverstein's  beautiful  and  devoted 
service  to  music,  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  write  a  few  paragraphs  recalling  the  occasion 
of  the  premiere  of  the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto  in  which  I  partici- 
pated as  soloist. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that  almost  all  first  performances  of 
Schoenberg's  music  were  carried  out — in  Europe  particularly — in  an 
atmosphere  of  belligerence,  scandal  and  sometimes  even  sabotage.  The 
first  performance  of  the  Concerto,  auspiciously  scheduled  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski,  also  had  to  endure  its  share 
of  problems,  antagonisms  and  tensions.  Indeed,  the  event  was  marked 
by  on-going  opposition  and  controversy  between  the  Orchestra's  man- 
agement and  its  Music  Director.  Efforts  were  exerted  repeatedly  to 
thwart  the  performance  and  to  effect  its  cancellation.  Stokowski's  deter- 
mination to  perform  the  Concerto  could  not  be  shaken,  however,  and 
his  persistence  finally  overcame  all  obstacles.  Only  when  the  week-end 
newspapers  printed  the  announcement  that  the  Concerto  would  be 
performed  at  the  ensuing  Friday  and  Saturday  subscription  concerts  did 
the  issue  appear  to  be  resolved.  I  then  travelled  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
scheduled  rehearsals  actually  began. 

The  Orchestra  players  were  at  first  hesitant  in  their  attitude  and  interest, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  worked  seriously  and  attentively — prodded 
on  perhaps  by  a  handful  of  colleagues  who  were  personally  involved 
in  composition  and  avant-garde  music.  Among  these  was  Benar  Heifetz, 
solo  cellist  of  the  Orchestra  and  former  member  of  the  famous  Kolisch 
Quartet,  which  had  premiered  most  of  Schoenberg's  chamber  music. 
On  the  evening  following  the  first  orchestra  rehearsal,  Mr  Heifetz  invited 
the  Orchestra  to  his  home  for  a  preview  performance  of  the  Concerto. 
In  his  crowded  music  room,  my  wife  Adrienne  played  the  orchestra 
reduction  on  the  piano  and  I  played  the  solo  part  —  demonstrating  and 
explaining,  engaging  the  musicians  in  extended  discussions  of  the  struc- 
ture, musical  content  and  melodic  outline  of  the  work.  No  doubt  this 
experience  helped  substantially  to  clarify  the  intricacies  of  the  music 
and  to  identify  certain  orchestral  ensemble  problems.  A  more  interested 
and  involved  mood  began  to  be  felt  within  the  Orchestra. 

The  Schoenberg  Concerto  is  a  very  complex  work,  magnificent  in  its 
scope  —  the  ultimate,  I  would  say,  in  the  design  and  conception  of  the 
solo  part.  The  musical  responsibilities  it  imposes  on  the  performer  and 
the  demands  it  imposes  on  both  fingerboard  and  bowing  techniques 
carry  the  player  to  the  very  edge  of  instrumental  brinksmanship.  For 
me  it  was,  then,  an  extreme  challenge,  a  challenge  that  was  different 
from  and  far  beyond  that  of  the  Berg  Concerto.  Schoenberg's  willing 
acceptance  of  my  performance,  when  I  played  it  for  him  with  Edward 
Steuermann  at  the  piano,  gave  me  much  needed  encouragement  and 
assurance.  Nevertheless,  I  approached  the  first  rehearsal  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  singlemindedly,  with  intense  concentration  and  a 
little  anxiety.  I  knew  the  score  fairly  well  and  I  had  ear-marked  in  my 
mind  the  important  passages  and  critical  counterpoints  of  the  orchestral 
instrumentation.  To  my  right,  I  visualized  specific  passages  in  the  first 
violins,  and  to  my  left  there  would  follow  the  cello  responses.   From 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/fc  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


another  point,  fixed  in  my  mind,  would  come  certain  viola  figurations, 
and  behind  me  I  knew  I  would  identify  occasional  important  ensemble 
entrances  of  the  flutes,  clarinets  and  other  woodwinds. 

Imagine  my  consternation  at  the  first  rehearsal  when  suddenly,  where 
I  had  expected  a  few  friendly  and  relevant  legato  notes  from  the  Con- 
certmaster  at  my  right  hand,  there  came  a  forceful,  penetrating  staccato 
figure  from  Saul  Kaston,  the  solo  trumpet,  who  was  sitting  in  what  would 
ordinarily  have  been  the  Concertmaster's  chair.  As  for  my  longed-for 
cellos  and  violas  and  their  intimate,  familiar  accompanying  lines,  these 
were  disappearing  somewhere  in  the  mid-section  of  the  Orchestra. 
Shaken,  I  soon  learned  that  this  re-positioning  of  the  players  was  the 
latest  of  Stokowski's  experimental  revisions  of  the  traditional  orchestral 
seating  arrangement. 

With  Stokowski's  masterful  control  of  the  orchestra  and  his  phenomenal 
ability  to  absorb  the  score,  together  with  the  growing  interest  of  the 
orchestra  musicians,  rehearsals  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  At  some 
point  along  the  way,  Stokowski  spoke  to  me  of  his  difficulties  with  the 
management.  He  explained  that  because  they  had  refused  to  budget  a 
soloist's  fee,  he  would  personally  pay  my  honorarium.  This  of  course 
troubled  me  greatly  and  I  quickly  protested.  I  begged  him  to  let  me 
participate  without  remuneration.  Certainly  the  privilege  of  playing  the 
premiere  with  him  was  in  itself  the  greatest  possible  reward.  I  could 
under  no  circumstances  accept  payment  from  Stokowski  and  I  pled 
fervently  that  he  speak  no  more  of  this.  To  my  great  relief,  the  subject 
was  dropped. 

Many  young  musicians  and  students  attended  the  final  rehearsal.  All 
went  smoothly  and  upon  leaving  the  stage,  I  sensed  a  mood  of  satisfac- 
tion among  all  participants.  When  I  returned  to  my  hotel  room  to  rest 
and  prepare  for  the  afternoon  concert  and  the  long-awaited  first  per- 
formance, the  hotel  clerk  handed  me  an  envelope.  I  opened  it  and 
found  a  check  together  with  a  note  written  over  Stokowski's  large- 
lettered  signature.  It  read:  'This  is  your  honorarium  for  our  concerts. 
If  you  will  not  accept  it,  please  do  not  come  to  this  afternoon's 
performance.' 

Both  concerts  were  performed  as  scheduled.  Many  musicians  from  dis- 
tant areas  attended,  and  audience  reaction  was  of  course  mixed.  After 
the  first  movement,  Stokowski  turned  to  the  Friday  afternoon  audience 
and  stressed  the  historic  significance  of  this  Schoenberg  premiere.  Time 
Magazine  later  wrote:  'Krasner  fiddled  so  hard,  he  almost  dropped  his 
bow'  —  which  was  true,  though  I  felt  certain  that  this  fleeting  instant 
had  gone  completely  unobserved. 

Nearly  thirty-four  years  have  passed  and  I  am  still  convinced  that  the 
Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto  is  a  monumental  work  of  historic  signifi- 
cance. I  have  now  found  several  distinguished  musicians  who  agree. 


CLASSES   IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again 
offering  their  Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs 
Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Symphony  pro- 
gram so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  concert.  This  year,  with  the  increased  number  of 
concerts,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as  well.  After 
the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich 
lunch  are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes 
will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon 
concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with  the  exceptions  of  November 
23  and  January  4. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the 
other  interesting  seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
tain the  house,  and  manage 
details  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal and  snow  plowing. 

For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
Lynnfield  595-4045 
Needham  449-3590 
Randolph  961-1616 


Unearthing 

China's 

Past 


UNEARTHING 
CHINA'S  PAST.  The  first 
major  exhibition  of  the  most 
recent  archaeological 
discoveries  made  by  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China, 
opens  November  15  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

One  hundred  works  of 
Chinese  art  ranging  from 
1200  B.C.  to  1600  A.D.,  from 
25  American  and  European 
museums  will  be  displaved. 

Nov.  15, 1973— Feb.  3, 
1974.  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 
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PETER   ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74  'Pathetique' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on 
May  7  1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  completed  the 
Sixth  symphony  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  himself  conducted  the  first 
public  performance  nine  days  before  his  death  in  St  Petersburg.  Following  the 
composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  Symphony  with  great  success  at  a 
concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music  on  November  18  1893.  The  piece  attained  a 
quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  on  March  16  1894.  It  was  first 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following, 
Emil  Paur  conducting.  The  most  recent  series  of  performances  by  the  Orchestra 
in  Boston  were  given  in  November  and  December  of  1969;  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tarn  tarn  and 
strings. 


Tchaikovsky  1891 

THE  TITLE 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance 
of  the  Sixth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title, 
for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had  thought  of 
calling  it  'A  program  symphony'  and  had  written  to  his  nephew,  Vladi- 
mir Davidov,  of  this  intention,  adding,  'This  program  is  penetrated  by 
subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  program  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an 
enigma  to  all -let  them  guess  it  who  can.'  And  he  said  to  Modeste 
when  the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion,  'What  does  "pro- 
gram symphony"  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  program?'  In  other  words, 
he  foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain 
nothing  and  invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not 
answer.  He  accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  'Pathetique'  but  thought 
better  of  it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote 
his  preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  'Pathetique';  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  program  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind 
but  that  the  'subjective'  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more  than  he 
could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  'Pathetique',  while  giving  the 
general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the  program. 

Modeste's  title  'Pathetique'  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an  apt 
one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy  -  the 
stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the  poign- 
ant dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  coloring  of 
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moderti  guitat" 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA.   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 

4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts  of 
defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them. 
If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre 
music  in  the  affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals  useful 
to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm 
which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper 
motivation  to  the  Symphony -a  motivation  which  is  eloquent  and 
unmistakable  in  the  music  itself  and  which  the  word  'Pathetique'  serves 
only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MUSIC 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles, 
as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a 
structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by 
the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky 
one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and 
physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with 
musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his 
salvation  when  life  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  And  he  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's 
most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to 
periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation 
while  at  work  upon  this  symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to 
nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time 
certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled 
in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin 
actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic 
music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to 
tears  -  as  did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  'While  com- 
posing the  [Sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,'  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to 
his  nephew,  'I  frequently  shed  tears.' 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  'Pathetique' 
must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  com- 
poser. But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature, 
conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone 
patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be 
understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like 
other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried  to  explain  his 
deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably  he 
found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high-sounding  but  inade- 
quate generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  'insincerity'; 
perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague 
understanding.  Only  his  music  was  'sincere' -  that  is,  when  he  was  at 
his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  'Pathetique'.  He  wrote  to 
Davidov,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the  symphony,  'I  certainly  regard 
it  as  quite  the  best -and  especially  the  most  sincere -of  all  my  works. 
I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before.'  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot; 
more  clearly  even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MUSIC 

The  final  impression  of  the  'Pathetic'  symphony  when  it  is  listened  to 
without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  movement 
and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony,  are  very 
similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare  and  desolate 
theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  nevertheless  calm  and 
assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in  separate  alter- 
nating sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form.  But  the  second 
theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement  ends  gently  with  a 
gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  adagio,  in  rising  sequences 
accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again  into  the  depths, 
and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes  vigorous  and  rhythmic 
in  an  allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed  stormily  over  a  constant 
agitation  of  string  figures.  (As  the  string  figure  subsides  into  the  basses, 
the  trombones  intone  (at  bar  201)  a  chant  for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is 
to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  'May  he  rest  in  peace  with  the  saints.' 
A  second  phrase  from  this  quotation  is  developed,  but  in  a  violent  and 
purely  symphonic  way.)  The  figure  melts  away  and  after  another  pause 
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the  second  theme,  tranquil  and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its 

I  consolation.  'Teneramente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione',  reads  the 

direction  over  it.  The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the 

strings  and  then,  in  an  andante  episode,   is  sung  without  mutes  and 

passionately,  the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 

theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bassoon. 

,  And   now  the  first  theme   returns   in    its   agitated   rhythmic  form   and 

works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied   utterance.  Another  tense 

pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic  symphony) 

and  the  second  theme   returns,   in   a   passionate  outpouring  from   the 

violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is  dispersed  as  the 

!  strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of  B  major.  The  strife  of 

the  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its  outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  throughout, 
has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da  capo, 
but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a  steady,  even 
pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of  tempo  and  the 
extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main  section  offers  a 
relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its  constant  descent  and 
its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light  cloud  over  the  whole.  Here 
there  is  another  verbal  clue:  'Sweetly  and  plaintively'  ('Con  dolcezza  e 
flebile'). 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the  scene 
with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess  of  the  first 
movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again  the  strings  keep 
up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through  fragments  of  a  mar- 
tial theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals.  But  when  with  a  final 
abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the  frenzies  of  defiance  (if 
such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings,  as  the 
last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant  chords, 
the  symphony  here  reaches  its  darkest  moments.  Then  comes  the  an- 
swering theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  'Con  lenezza  e  devo- 
zione,  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  'gentleness 
and  devotion'.  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pulsations 
from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more  im- 
passioned voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into  silence 
in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable,  there 
comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have  been 
labelled  'con  devozione',  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is 
at  least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 


THE  SYMPHONY  AND  TCHAIKOVSKY'S  DEATH 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  symphony, 
which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe,  was  cir- 
cumstantially combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were  careful 
to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893.  There  are 
quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work  upon  the 
Symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always  in  a  tone 
of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him  shortly  before 
the  performance  of  his  Symphony;  Modeste  was  with  him  until  the  end. 
Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death  was  mentioned  in 
the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Zvierev 
in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  several  friends  who  had 
died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely  with  Kashkin  at  this 
time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  'I  told  Peter,' 
wrote  Kashkin,  'that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  disputed  the  likelihood, 
yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and  happy.'  And  from  Modeste: 
'A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would  have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more 
keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together  seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture.' 
And  elsewhere:  'From  the  time  of  his  return  from  England  (in  June)  until 
the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky  was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any 
period  in  his  existence.' 
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Saxophone,  Electric  Guitar, 
French  Horn  and  Lyre. 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  Wellesley  -  Peabody 

Burlington  -  Braintree 

Use  your  Longs  Charga-Plate.  Mastercharge. 

BankAmertcard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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Offering  for  the  four- 

< 

teenth  year  a  wide 

^  ^. 

variety  of  demonstration 

rt 

and  practice  sessions 

w 

for  novices,  amateur 

Q. 

m 

z 

chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 

Audrey  Wagner, 

HJRI 

Elite  Cook 

Director 

<3< 

Please  call  or  write  for 

IET 

School 

1973-74  Catalog 

454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA 021 59 

(617)  969-1320 

Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 
Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST. BOSTON,  MASS.  021 16(61 7) 2.67-91 00 


Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 

Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
\^]fij  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


THE  STATUES   IN   SYMPHONY  HALL 

McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  architects  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  Professor 
Wallace  C.  Sabine,  their  acoustical  adviser,  found  in  statuary  the  solu- 
tion to  several  of  their  most  pressing  problems.  Faced  with  the  necessity 
of  relieving  the  large  wall  surfaces  above  the  second  balcony,  Professor 
Sabine  found  that  niches,  suitable  to  holding  statues,  would  be  a  perfect 
solution  to  his  problem.  In  addition,  the  backs  of  the  niches,  protected 
by  natural  shadows  and  the  statues,  would,  if  necessary,  provide  admir- 
able places  for  experimentation  with  acoustical  building  materials  too 
rough  to  be  put  on  exposed  wall  surfaces.  At  the  same  time,  the  statues 
themselves  would  help  considerably  to  solve  the  architects'  decorative 
problem  in  a  suitable  and  dignified  way. 

A  committee  of  two  hundred  interested  symphony-goers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs  J.  W.  Elliot,  selected  and  donated  casts  of  eighteen 
well-known  statues.  They  were  not  in  place  for  the  dedicatory  concert 
in  Symphony  Hall,  October  15  1900,  but  were  added  as  they  were  com- 
pleted by  Pietro  Caproni  in  his  Boston  studio. 


Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris) 

The  statues  chosen  were  selected  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  in  most 
cases  with  an  eye  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  to  the  use  of  the 
new  auditorium.  Thus,  there  are  two  statues  of  Apollo,  god  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  one  of  Athena,  goddess  of  learning.  Their  apostles  are 
represented  by  statues  of  the  dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripedes;  the 
orators  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes;  Anacreon,  chief  Greek  poet  of 
love  and  wine;  as  well  as  of  three  satyrs.  Apollo  and  two  of  the  satyrs 
are  the  only  musically-minded  ones  in  the  group:  one  statue  shows 
Apollo  playing  on  his  cithara;  and  the  satyrs  hold  cymbals,  with  which 
they  are  evidently  beating  out  time  for  their  dancing. 

Phidias,  best  known  of  all  Greek  sculptors,  was  most  famous  for  his 
mammoth  statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus  on  the  Acropolis,  for  his  design 
and  supervision  of  the  sculpture  for  the  Parthenon,  and  for  his  Lemnian 
Athena.  (In  Symphony  Hall,  this  statue  is  the  fourth  from  the  stage  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  auditorium.)  It  was  the  Lemnian  Athena  that 
the  ancients  found  the  most  impressive  of  his  work.  Pausanias,  who 
traveled    extensively    in    the    second    century   A.D.,    wrote:    'The    most 

continued  on  page  321 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mori.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


s 


/ 


/■ 


/ 


r 

\\mst\if\e 

-<r  LAUNDRY 


/ 


DRY  CLEANSERS 


10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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Symphony  Hall 


>    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street-536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2C 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


Veffi 


k23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 
*25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
j  26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

*32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

*33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

*35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

♦Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  [\jviera 

The 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MUTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


QtaHiafi-Jkmekican  (Vstoe 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —    10  PM. 

10-11  BOS  WORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS.  TEL   423-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  2273371 


maison  robert 


»*. -*• 

e'est 
wen 
dr<Z 
et 
mejy 

tens 

Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place.  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 

MAITRE  JACQUES 


'  :s*.# 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally   potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

B8IB6 

^^V^VMHMH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-  3990 


\ 
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The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  1130  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


fry?**  <%> 

\joLonuJ\oorn, 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted   by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  S 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA   LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


and  (MEZ/D 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 

continued  on  page  315 
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SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

A  series  of  three  concerts 

Thursdays  at  8.30 

1     November  29 

A  PROGRAM 

OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

CAGE- 
HARRISON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY 

Canzonetta     op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 
op.  25 

2    January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 

Symphony  no.  3 
Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 
instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 
WEBER              V 
LISZT                 J 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject 

to  change 

Prices  for  the 

series: 

$6,  $9,  $12, 

$15 

available  from  the 

Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 
Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


•ttlMSK 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


THE  SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed many  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings  of 
chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Associate  Professor 
of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969- 
1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Mr  Silverstein  will  again  conduct  the  Orches- 
tra this  season,  in  addition  to  his  several  scheduled  appearances  as 
soloist. 


Leonard  Bernstein  is  delivering  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures  at  the 
Harvard  Square  Theater  at  7.30  on  consecutive  Tuesday  evenings, 
October  23,  30  and  November  6  and  13.  Tickets,  limited  to  two  per 
person,  are  required  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Square  Theater 
Box  Office  between  2  and  9  on  the  day  before  the  lecture  or  between 
2  and  7  on  the  day  itself.  Each  lecture  can  be  seen  on  WGBH-TV  at 
6  p.m.  on  the  Sunday  following  its  live  delivery,  and  Harvard  University 
recommends  that  since  they  are  conceived  as  a  connected  series,  you 
try  to  catch  on  TV  any  you  miss  live.  The  lectures  have  lavish  videotaped 
musical  illustrations,  mostly  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  title  for 
the  series  is  'The  Unanswered  Question.' 


PARKING   NEAR  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  audience  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Church  Park 
Parking  Garage,  which  can  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of 
automobiles,  is  now  open.  This  facility  will  certainly  lessen  the  problem 
of  parking  before  concerts.  The  other  garages,  listed  regularly  on  the 
map  in  the  center  of  the  program  (Arena  Parking  Lot,  Auditorium 
Garage,  Colonnade  Hotel,  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park,  Prudential  Center  Garage, 
Uptown  Garage  and  Westland  Garage),  will  continue  to  provide  service 
to  Symphony  patrons. 
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Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 
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Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

I  lu>  concerts  oi  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
\W-IW  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


_  Howto 
piettyupyour 

grotujasthis 
Jail 


Whether  you  have  an  eye  for  landscape  design  or  not,  you  will  prob- 
ably require  some  assistance  in  selecting  the  "right"  tree  or  shrub 
for  fall  planting.  Our  staff  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  anything  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  landscape  plan.  If  you  are  just 
beginning,  you  may  want  to  bring  a  plot  plan  with  you,  or  if  contin- 
uing work  already  begun,  a  snapshot.  Fall  is  a  safe  time  to  plant 
almost  any  growing  thing,  and  the  best  time  to  plant  many  varieties. 
Planting  now  not  only  enhances  the  looks  of  your  grounds  immedi- 
ately, but  gives  the  plantings  a  fine  start  for  next  spring  and  summer. 
Why  not  visit  us  soon.  We'll  treat  you  to  a  look  at  over  a  thousand 
varieties  of  growing  things,  and  show  you  how  many  of  them  would 
look  around  your  own  home. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of 
landscape  size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Route  135,  near  495, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call 
235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nfirseries  I 

of  Hopkinton 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 
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Welcome 

to  the  19th 
Century* 

Return  with  us  now  to  a 
golden  age  in  America's  cre- 
ative history.  Visit  Confiden  t 
America,  an  exhibition 
of  monuments  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Artists 
include  John  Singer  Sargent, 
William  Rimmer,  Frank 
Duveneck,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Many  of  these  works 
are  on  view  for  the  first  time. 

October  3  through  Dec.  2 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  lunch  or 
dinner  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


Qreat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  r\pte 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


flKIPQ     AND  L0AN 

'  lllUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 

Vienna  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra 
Walter  Goldschmidt     conductor 
Sunday  October  7  at  3  pm 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Gennady  Rozdestvensky     conductor 
Friday  October  19  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 
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BRUNJ  FARMS  COUNTRTSTORE 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refreshments  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  remains  open  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors 
available  at  the  bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book, 
Jack  Daniels  and  Beefeater  Gin. 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


7<& 

NEW  ENGLAND 
'  FORUM 

Sixteenth  Season  1 973  - 1 974 


Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden,  head  in  Bologna) 


Amazon  (Berlin) 


Mikhail 
Alexandrovich 

World-Famous 
SovieUlsraeli  Tenor 

New  England  Premiere  Performance 

Operatic,  Cantorial, 

Yiddish  and  Israeli  Songs 

Mon.  Eve.,  Nov.  12,  1973  at  8:00 

John  Hancock  Hall 

180  Berkeley  Street,  Boston 

Single  tickets  for  this  concert  $4.00 


AN  EVENING  WITH 

TheodoreLettvin 

Celebrated  American  Pianist 

"'..played  with  a  sonorous  tone,  more  than  ample 
technical  control  and  ,a  good  deal  of  character. .',' 

ROBERT  SHERMAN,  NY.  Times,  Feb.   12,   1973 
(Review  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert 
Carnegie  Hall,   New  York) 

Sun.  Eve.,    Jan.  20,  1974  at  7:30 

Wheelock  College 

200    Riverway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Single  tickets  for  this  concert  $3.00 
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The  Music  of 
Spanish  Jewry 

in  the  Spanish  Idiom: 

"ROMANCERO  GITANO"  by  Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and  other  works 
MARY  STREBING,  Soprano 
WAYNE  RIVERA,  Tenor 
JAN  CURTIS,  Mezzo-soprano 
DAVID  EVITTS,  Baritone 
ROBERT  SULLIVAN,  Guitar 
SISTER  ROSALIE,  Soprano 
SISTER  ROSEMONDE,  Soprano 

Wed.  Eve.,  March  20,  1974  at  8:00 

Wheelock  College 

200  Riverway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Single  tickets  for  this  concert  $3.00 


Jewish 
Popular  Music 

Program  of  Yiddish  Theatre,  Cantorial, 
Folk  solos  and  duets 

Ml M I  SLOAM 

International  Singing  Star 

STAM  PORTER 

Star  of  "Jacques  Brel  is  Alive  and  Well" 

Tues.  Eve.,  May  14,  1974  at  8:00 

Temple  Israel  Meeting  House 

Riverway  and  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston 

Single  tickets  for  this  concert  $4.00 


General  Membership,  $10.00; 
Patron  Membership,  $25.00 

One  membership  admits  two  persons 
to  all  concerts 

Apply  to:  Mary  Wolfman  Epstein 

327  St.  Paul  Street 
Brookline,  Mass.  02146 
566-4042 


Single  Tickets  will  be  Available  for 
Each  Concert  at  Box  Office 
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For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Ourexperience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


jJllMa  lifljiiliMIII  ilMii,    Tfffffti        SBBk  ill      aSKk     WKM&k 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


B§8     ^Hfe, 


Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 


Ask  about  our  free  delivery 


Telephone:  876-221 1 


remarkable  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  an  image  of  Athena,  called  Lemnian, 
after  the  dedicators.'  Lucian  had  this  to  say  in  dialogue  form: 
'Lyk:  Which  of  the  works  of  Phidias  do  you  praise  most  highly? 

'Pol:  Which  but  the  goddess  of  Lemnos,  whereon  Phidias  deigned  to 
inscribe  his  name.  Phidias  and  the  Lemnian  goddess  shall  bestow  on 
her  the  outline  of  her  countenance,  her  delicate  cheeks  and  finely  pro- 
portioned nose.' 


Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome) 

The  body  of  an  excellent  Roman  copy  of  this  Athena  had  been  in  the 
collection  of  the  museum  at  Dresden  for  some  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  head  in  the  Bologna  museum  obviously  belonged  to  it. 
The  cast  of  the  reassembled  Lemnian  Athena  enables  us  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  masterwork  of  Athens'  greatest  sculptor. 


Dancing  Faun  (Rome) 

The  Resting  Satyr  which  stands  nearest  the  stage  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  hall  is  best  known  for  supplying  Hawthorne  with  the  title  of  one 
of  his  best-known  books.  Now,  as  often  as  not,  the  satyr  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  book,  The  Marble  Faun.  Praxiteles  executed  the  original 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  the  Roman  copy  by  which  we  know  the 
work  stands  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 


with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 


November  3,    January  12,    March  30 
November  10,     January  19,     April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 

Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


»v 


The  Amazon  by  Polyclitus  (which  is  next  to  the  Marble  Faun)  is  a  statue 
with  a  'story.'  The  tale  is  told  that  statues  of  the  Amazons  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  where  the  female  warriors  had 
taken  refuge  from  Dionysus  in  ages  past.  The  greatest  sculptors  of 
Greece,  including  Phidias  of  Athens  and  Polyclitus  of  Argos,  brought 
statues  of  Amazons  for  the  occasion.  The  competing  artists  were  then 
called  upon  to  choose  the  best  statue.  In  the  first  poll,  each  man  voted 
for  his  own  work;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  shown  this  faith  in  their  own 
work,  they  agreed  upon  the  statue  of  Polyclitus  as  the  winner. 

The  statue  from  which  the  cast  was  taken  is  now  in  Copenhagen.  Sev- 
eral other  Amazons  gracing  various  European  museums  are  assumed  to 
be  copies  of  the  statues  submitted  by  the  unsuccessful  competitors  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C. 


Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen) 

LIST  OF  CASTS   IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 
As  you  face  the  stage,  the  casts  on  the  right,  beginning  with  the  one 
nearest  the  stage,  are  as  follows: 
Faun  with  Infant  Bacchus  (Naples). 
Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome). 
Girl  of  Herculaneum  (Dresden). 
Dancing  Faun  (Rome). 
Demosthenes  (Rome). 
Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 
Euripedes  (Rome). 
Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris). 

The  casts  on  the  left  are: 

Resting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (Rome). 

Amazon  (Berlin). 

Hermes  Logios  (Paris). 

Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden,  head  in  Bologna). 

Sophocles  (Rome). 

Standing  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 

Aeschines  (Naples). 

Apollo  Belvedere  (Rome). 

The  reliefs  in  the  passage  are: 

Bacchic  Procession  (Naples). 

Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and  Hermes  (Naples). 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son —  even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office 
for  information  on  the  varied  options. 
There  are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes 
and  budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts   on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,   Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

—  some  starting  at  2.00  pm,  some  at  8.30 
pm  and  some  at  7.30  pm 

—  from  $6  to  $229 

This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —  22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday         —  22  concerts  at  8.30 
(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 
Tuesday  A      — 10  concerts  at  8.30 
Tuesday  B       —    6  concerts  at  7.30 
Thursday  A    —    6  concerts  at  8.30 

Thursday  B     —    3  concerts  at  8.30 

('Romantic'  series) 

Spectrum        —    3  Thursdays  at  8.30 

Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  Spectrum  starts  after 
Thanksgiving.  And  the  Romantic  series 
starts  in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets 
ideal  for  Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  re- 
mind of  us  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  office 
and  make  an  application  so  you  will  not 
be  left  out  next  season. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 
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SELECTED  RECORDINGS  BY 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  &  THE  BOSTON  POPS 


THE  REEL  THING 

highlighting 

The  Summer  Knows,  from  'The  Summer  of  '42';  Love  Theme  from  'The 
Godfather';  Love  Theme  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet';  Theme  from  'Mid- 
night Cowboy';  Theme  from  'The  Days  of  Wine  and  Roses';  Day  by  Day. 

GOTTA  TRAVEL  ON 

highlighting 

Leaving  on  a  Jet  Plane;  I  Feel  the  Earth  Move;  By  the  Time  I  Get  to 
Phoenix;  King  of  the  Road;  Green,  Green  Grass  of  Home. 


on 
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GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in 

My  Heart  Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets 

In  Your  Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When   You   Wish   Upon   a  Star;  The 

Surrey  with  the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones; 

Gigi;  Love  Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never 

on  Sunday;  Those  were  the  Days. 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing 
Grace;  Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 


on 
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ASK  YOUR   DEALER   FOR  THE  COMPLETE   LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON  POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN    REEL  TAPES. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  November  23  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  24  1973  at  8.30 


RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


work  to  be  announced 


*BEETHOVEN 
*BARTOK 


Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Concerto  for  orchestra 


Considered  by  some  critics  to  be  one  of  the  musical  masterworks  of 
the  twentieth  century,  Bartok's  Concerto  for  orchestra  was  written  for  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The 
score  is  dated  October  8  1943  and  the  Concerto  was  given  its  first  per- 
formances at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  December  1  and  2  1944. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  'The  general  mood  of  the  work  repre- 
sents,' so  wrote  the  composer,  'apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement, 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
lugubrious  death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one.' 

The  Orchestra  will  be  on  tour  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  16 
and  17. 


Friday  afternoon  November  30  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  1  1973  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
ROSE  TAYLOR     contralto 


PROGRAM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

CAGE- 
HARRISON         Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 

ORFF  Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY      Canzonetta     op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL  Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 

SCHOENBERG    Piano  quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY    ^ 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Oirector 
MRS  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


SAT.  NOV.  10,  8:30 

Jordan  Hall  —  Ke.  6-2412 
$6.50.  $5.50.  $4.50.  $3.50 

ALIRIO  DIAZ 

Renowned  Classical  Guitarist 
in  Recital 

2  PERFS.  ONLY! 

NUV.  14,  I J  THURS.  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALLS962 
TICKETS:  $7.50,  6.50,  5.00,  4.00 

From  the  Republic 
of  China,   taipei  Taiwan 

NATIONAL 


Qcmpanqef80 


Featuring: 

i  THE  ARTOFKUNGFU 

•  RITUAL  SWORD  FIGHTING 

•  BREATHTAKING 
ACROBATICS 

iSINGING.  DANCING,  MIME 
•ENCHANTING  MUSIC 
&  DRAMA 


FRI.  NOV.  16,  8:30 
Symphony  Hall  -  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


EHSEMBLE 

ALEXANDER  SCHNEIDER 
CONDUCTOR  and  VIOLIN  SOLOIST 
PETER  SERKIN,  PIANO  SOLOIST  | 
BACH-VIVALDI  Program 

ISTEINWAY   PIANOl 

SUN.  NOV.  11  AT  3 

JORDAN  HALL   KE  6-2412 
TICKETS:  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50 

ARTHUR 

mnuiEnxiE 

DISTINGUISHED  PIANIST 

Beethoven,  D  major  Sonata,  Op 
10,  No.  3;  Chopin,  G  minor 
Ballade  and  Andante  Spianato 
&  Grand  Polonaise,  Op.  22; 
Gottschalk,  Souvenir  de  Porto 
Rico,  Le  Bananier,  Ojos  Criollos 
Tournament  Galop;  Ginastera, 
Sonata.         STEINWAY  PIANO 
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Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 
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Boston's  biggest 
Record  Shop 


<2SSp 


Harvard  Soyare 
Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  December  4  1973  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
ROSE  TAYLOR     contralto 


PROGRAM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CAGE- 
HARRISON         Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 

ORFF  Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY      Canzonetta     op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL  Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG    Piano  quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 


Tuesday  evening  January  15  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


WAGNER 


*Overture  to  'Der  fliegende  Hollander' 

Prelude  to  Act  III  'Tannhauser'     (original) 
Venusberg  music  from  'Tannhauser' 
Prelude  to  'Lohengrin' 
Eine  Faust  OuvertCire 
Prelude  to  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
Kaisermarsch 


*\  1  ^ 


Tuesday  evening  February  5  1974  at  8.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 

SCHUMANN  Overture  to  Byron's 'Manfred'     op.  115 

DVORAK  Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 

*PROKOFIEV  Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Date  Set  for  1974  Musical  Marathon 

The  fourth  annual  Musical  Marathon,  sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  broadcast  over 
WCRB  (102.5  FM  and  1330  AM)  from  Thursday  evening,  March  7  through 
Sunday  night,  March  10.  Volunteers  will  man  the  telephones  round  the 
clock  to  accept  requests  for  music  selected  from  thousands  of  tapes 
of  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  concerts.  None  of  these  tapes  is 
available  commercially,  which  makes  the  Musical  Marathon  a  unique 
opportunity  for  those  within  reach  of  WCRB's  transmitters  to  hear  the 
music  of  their  choice. 

Through  arrangement  with  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  with  the  approval  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians, tapes  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust  will  be  played 
during  the  fund-raising  period  of  the  Marathon  itself  and  during  the 
following  week.  Thus  WCRB's  listeners  will  be  treated  to  two  weeks  of 
programming  of  the  Boston  Orchestras,  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
cooperation  among  the  station's  management,  staff  and  advertisers, 
public-spirited  music  lovers  and  those  who  make  it  all  possible,  the 
musicians  themselves. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Talcott  M.  Banks  and  Seiji  Ozawa  at 
last  year's  Musical   Marathon   preview  party. 

Again  the  Orchestra  members  will  give  generously  and  imaginatively  of 
their  time  and  talents,  both  musical  and  otherwise,  in  the  form  of 
premiums.  Last  season  the  public  was  offered  lessons  and  recitals,  talks 
and  dinners,  golf  and  tennis  games,  rides,  books  and  records  as  well 
as  dozens  of  other  exciting,  amusing  and  valuable  premiums.  This  sea- 
son's list  will  be  no  less  diverse,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  Musical 
Marathon  catalog  is  released  in  February. 

Last  season's  Marathon  raised  the  formidable  sum  of  $76,000  plus.  This 
is  only  one  reason  why  those  who  work  for  the  Marathon  find  it  such  a 
rewarding  experience.  Remember  the  dates  and  join  in  the  fun  and 
drama  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Musical  Marathon,  March  7  through 
10,  1974.  For  further  information,  write  the  Musical  Marathon  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115,  or  call  (617)  266-1492. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  7 
TUESDAY  A3 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.   BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.   GARDINER 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.   BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C   EPPS  III 


MRS   HARRIS   FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.   NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL   R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Flawless 

mood-maker. 

Fits  like  it's 

made  for  you. 

Close  'n  clingy 

with  tapered 

sleeves, 

jewel  neck. 

Soft  "n  slinky 

with  lean 

sweep  of 

body-hugging 

polyester  knit. 

Done  in 

dramatic  print 

over  black, 

sizes  10-16. 

$78 

Misses 

Dresses 
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We've  rented  this  space  to  remind  you  of  us. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Friday  afternoon  November  23  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  24  1973  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  27  1973  at  8.30 


RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro - 
Allegro 


intermission 


*BARTOK 


Concerto  for  Orchestra     (1943) 

Andante  non  troppo  -  allegro  vivace 
Giuoco  delle  coppie:  allegro  scherzando 
Elegy:  andante  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interroto:  allegretto 
Finale:  presto 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.35,  the  concerts  on  Saturday 
and  Tuesday  about  10.05 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 


becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces 
and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised 
a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings. 


State  Street  Bank 

We  do  our  homework. 

Personal  Trust  Division 
225  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass.  02101 
Wholly-owned  Subsidiary  of  State 
Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor     op.  67 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  Fifth  symphony  near  the  end 
of  1807  and  himself  directed  the  first  performance  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien 
on  December  22  1808.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  given  on  December  18  1881;  Ceorg  Henschel  conducted.  The  most  recent 
performances  in  these  series  were  given  on  November  24  and  25  1967;  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra 
bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings  (the  piccolo, 
trombones  and  contra  bassoon,  here  making  their  first  appearance  in  a  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven     (ca.  1804) 

Something  in  the  direct  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
C  minor  symphony  commanded  general  attention  when  it  was  new, 
challenged  the  skeptical,  and  soon  forced  its  acceptance.  Goethe  heard 
it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to  Mendelssohn,  but  was 
astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur,  hidebound  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into  breaking  his  vow 
never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prejudices 
and  resistance  quite  swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  reports  Maria 
Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into  convulsions  by  this  symphony.  The 
instances  could  be  multiplied.  There  was  no  gainsaying  that  forthright, 
sweeping  storminess. 

Even  if  the  opening  movement  could  have  been  denied,  the  tender 
melodic  sentiment  of  the  Andante  was  more  than  enough  to  offset 
conservative  objections  to  'waywardness'  in  the  development,  and  the 
lilting  measures  of  the  scherzo  proper  were  more  than  enough  to  com- 
pensate the  'rough'  and  puzzling  Trio.  The  joyous,  marchlike  theme  of 
the  finale  carried  the  symphony  on  its  crest  to  popular  success,  silencing 
at  length  the  objections  of  those  meticulous  musicians  who  found  that 
movement  'commonplace'  and  noisy.  Certain  of  the  purists,  such  as 
Louis  Spohr,  were  outraged  at  hearing  the  disreputable  tones  of  trom- 
bones and  piccolo  in  a  symphony.  But  Spohr  could  not  resist  Beethoven's 
uncanny  touch  in  introducing  a  reminiscence  of  the  scherzo  before  the 
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final  coda.  Even  Berlioz,  who  was  usually  with  Beethoven  heart  and  soul, 
felt  called  upon  to  make  a  half-apology  for  the  elementary  finale  theme. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  repetitiousness  of  the  finale  inevitably  lessened 
the  interest.  After  the  magnificent  first  entrance  of  the  theme,  the  major 
tonality  so  miraculously  prepared  for  in  the  long  transitional  passage, 
all  that  could  follow  seemed  to  him  lessened  by  comparison,  and  he 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  simile  of  a  row  of  even  columns,  of 
which  the  nearest  looms  largest. 

It  has  required  the  weathering  of  time  to  show  the  Beethoven  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony  to  be  in  no  need  of  apologies,  to  be  greater  than  his 
best  champions  suspected.  Some  of  its  most  enthusiastic  conductors 
in  the  century  past  seem  to  have  no  more  than  dimly  perceived  its 
broader  lines,  misplaced  its  accents,  under  or  over  shot  the  mark  when 
they  attempted  those  passages  which  rely  upon  the  understanding  and 
dramatic  response  of  the  interpreter.  Wagner  castigated  those  who 
hurried  over  the  impressive,  held  E  flat  in  the  second  bar,  who  sus- 
tained it  no  longer  than   the  'usual  duration  of  a  forte  bow  stroke'. 

Many  years  later,  Arthur  Nikisch  was  taken  to  task  for  over-prolonging 
those  particular  holds.  Felix  Weingartner,  in  1906,  in  his  'On  the 
Performance  of  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven',  felt  obliged  to  warn 
conductors  against  what  would  now  be  considered  unbelievable  liber- 
ties, such  as  adding  horns  in  the  opening  measures  of  the  symphony. 
He  also  told  them  to  take  the  opening  eighth  notes  in  tempo,  and 
showed  how  the  flowing  contours  of  the  movement  must  not  be 
obscured  by  false  accentuation. 

Those  —  and  there  is  no  end  of  them  —  who  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  first  movement  have  looked  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with 
its  segregating  hold,  and  have  assumed  that  Beethoven  used  this  frag- 
ment, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rhythm  and  an  interval,  in  place 
of  a  theme  proper,  relying  upon  the  slender  and  little  used  'second 
theme'  for  such  matters  as  melodic  continuity.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with  the 
realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more  con- 
spicuous for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so  does 
Beethoven's  briefer  'motto'  build  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and 
regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the  'motto' 
belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken  for  the 
moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The 
movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its  tonalities. 
The  composer  remained,  for  the  most  part,  within  formal  boundaries. 
The  orchestra  was  still  the  orchestra  of  Haydn,  until,  to  swell  the 
jubilant  outburst  of  the  finale,   Beethoven   resorted  to  his  trombones. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had  to 
say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said  before. 
As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  'introduced  a  new  physiognomy 
into  the  world  of  music'.  No  music,  not  even  the  'Eroica',  had  had 
nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  first  movement. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A  flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of  the 
four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  recur- 
rences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a  scherzo) 
begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystallizes  into 
the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores  the 
C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the  hearer 
soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its  steely 
vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It  evens  off 
into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum   beats  prepares  a 
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Something  grander 
for  >our  grand  piana 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 

70/80  Park,  70  Park  Street,  Suite  18,  Brookline,  731-9443 
Wellesley  Green,  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  237-4040 

Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 
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new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not  realize  this 
until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge  of  mystery 
leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  outburst  of  the 
Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra 
of  1807  could  muster.  Traditional  preconceptions  are  swept  away  in 
floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  development 
the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the  sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  in  what 
is  to  be  a  bridge  passage,  is  recalled.  Again  measures  of  wonderment 
fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle 
resolution.  This  interruption  was  a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could 
deny,  even  the  early  malcontents  who  denounced  the  movement  as 
vulgar  and  blatant — merely  because  they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo 
and  found  something  else  instead.  The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts 
overrode  disputation  did  so  nowhere  more  unanswerably  than  in  the 
final  coda  with  its  tumultuous  C  major. 


BELA  BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  (1943) 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  on  March  25  1881  and  died  in 
New  York  on  September  26  1945.  He  wrote  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  for  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky  shortly  after 
her  death.  The  score  is  dated  October  8  1943.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  the  world  premiere  under  Serge  Koussevitzsky's  direction  on  December  1 
1944  in  the  eighth  Friday-Saturday  pair  of  the  1944-45  season.  The  second  per- 
formance in  the  series  followed,  unusually,  four  weeks  later,  on  December  29 
and  30.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  con- 
ducted in  April  1968  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tarn  tarn,  2 
harps  and  strings. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  recorded 
Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  on  the  RCA  label. 

Virgil  Thomson  said  once  that  either  you  respond  to  music  viscerally. 
or  you  do  not  respond  at  all.  If  that  be  so,  perhaps  one  who  heard  the 
premiere  of  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  (and  who  did  respond 
viscerally)  cannot  be  expected  to  'describe'  this  work  with  appro- 
priate detachment.  As  it  happens,  the  composer  himself  obviated  the 
dilemma  by  providing  us  with  an  analysis  of  the  score.  Of  that  more 
later. 

Formal  description,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  annotator's  job  — 
and  by  far  the  least  interesting  for  all  concerned  save  pedants  and 
possibly  students  trapped  in  courses  requiring  them  to  simulate  com- 
petence in  this  dreary  genre.  Setting  the  scene  vis-a-vis  circumstances 
of  composition  can  be  pretty  dull  also  (and  equidistant  from  the 
expressive  point  of  the  music);  but  a  listener  is  nevertheless  entitled 
to  this  information  in  anticipation  of  any  auditory  experience.  It  can 
always  be  ignored,  but  when  it  is  accurate  it  can  be  helpful. 

As  to  the  genesis  of  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra  it  is  possible  for 
once  to  be  factually  precise,  even  if  its  nearness  in  time  compels  the 
utmost  prudence  in  value  judgments.  And  yet  how  vividly  the  com- 
poser's presence  lingers  with  those  who  knew  him  however  slightly, 
not  to  speak  of  his  neighbors  along  Manhattan's  West  57th  Street  who 
knew  him  only  from  afar  because  they  were  reluctant  to  infringe  on 
an  artist's  right  to  be  left  alone.  In  all  the  purlieus  where  he  moved,  the 
memory  of  Bartok's  modest  mien  is  indelible.  (But  shyness,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  not  self-abnegation;  the  latter  trait  never  has  coexisted  with 
creativity.) 

A  further  prefatory  note  is  in  order  regarding  the  performance-history 
of  this  music.  You  will  read  in  any  number  of  ordinarily  reliable  sources 
(beginning  with  the  printed  score,  incredibly)  that  the  work  was  given 
its  premiere  in  New  York.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  not  only  the 
first  but  also  the  second,  third,  and  further  performances  were  pre- 
sented in  Boston.  Moreover,  behind  this  fact  lies  most  of  the  story  that 
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FOLKS  WHO  WORK  at  Jack  Daniel's  can  spot  a  hard  maple  from 
50  paces.  If  they  can't,  we  find  them  a  place  in  the  office. 

When  a  hard  maple  gets  to  the  Hollow,  it's  rick> 
burned  in  the  open  air  to  give  us  the  charcoal  that's 
packed  in  Charcoal  Mellowing  vats.  Our  whiskey 
then  seeps  through  these  vats  drop  by  drop.  This 
process  plays  a  big  part  in  smoothing  out 
Jack  Daniel's.  Our  bookkeepers  are  really  about 
the  only  folks  who  don't  have  to  know  what 
a  hard  maple  looks  like.  But,  you  can  be  sure  they 
know  what  it  does  for  our  whiskey. 
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DROP 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Placesbythe  United  States  Government. 


is  worth  telling  about  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  —  both  for  its  uncom- 
mon amount  of  'human  interest'  and  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
music  as  a  consequence.  That  story  is  as  follows. 

Bartok  himself  wrote  that  the  'general  mood  of  the  work  represents, 
apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious  death-song  of  the 
third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one'.  Now  hear  the  more  nearly 
complete  truth: 


Bela  Bartok     1881-1945 

Two  years  and  two  months  before  he  was  to  die,  Bartok  was  very  far 
from  being  the  popular  composer  he  became  so  quickly  after  he  had 
fulfilled  the  primary  requirement  for  immortality.  He  was  among 
the  /east-performed  of  leading  contemporaries,  actually.  For  that  and 
other  reasons  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  He  was  also  an  extraordinarily 
poor  man,  notwithstanding  the  lengthy  and  respectful  entries  about 
him  in  the  encyclopedias.  On  top  of  all  this,  he  was  physically  a  sick 
man  (though  his  ailment  was  not  yet  correctly  diagnosed  —  in  the  early 
1940s  medical  science  knew  little  about  leukemia).  His  physicians 
were  in  despair,  and  so  was  he. 

And  then,  one  warm  day  in  that  summer  of  1943,  there  arrived  at 
Bartok's  small  room  in  Doctors  Hospital  an  unannounced  caller 
whose  very  eminence  must  have  given  the  patient  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  world  had  forsaken  him.  In  various  accounts  this  famous 
visitor  is  described  as  a  'mysterious  stranger'  —  an  allusion  to  the  un- 
known patron  who  commissioned  a  Requiem  from  the  dying  Mozart, 
and  simultaneously  an  implication  that  Bartok  never  before  had  met 
his  unexpected  guest.  (H.  VV.  Heinsheimer,  an  intimate  of  the  composer 
who  had  been  with  the  publishing  house  of  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  wrote 
as  late  as  1949  that  the  celebrity  had  totally  ignored  Bartok's  important 
scores;  and  'I  don't  think  that  the  two  men  had  ever  met  before  that 
day  in  the  hospital.') 

Again,  the  folklore  must  give  way  to  facts:  the  distinguished  caller  was 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  had  introduced  both  Bartok  the  pianist  and 
Bartok  the  composer  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  as  far  back  as 
1928.  As  of  1943  they  did  not  count  each  other  as  close  friends,  to 
be  sure.  But  one  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  each  of  these  men 
knew  the  artistic  measure  of  the  other. 

Koussevitzky  had  come  alone.  Accepting  the  only  chair,  he  drew  it 
close  to  the  bed  and  began  at  once  to  explain  his  mission.  Aware  that 
the  fiercely  proud  composer  would  accept  neither  charity  nor  an  assign- 
ment he  did  not  feel  able  to  undertake,  the  conductor  did  not  'offer'  a 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants '  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5j/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


commission  to  the  desperately  ill  Bartok.  Instead,  lying  as  matter-of- 
factly  as  he  could,  he  reported  that  he  was  acting  as  a  courier  for  the 
Koussevitzky  Foundation  (set  up  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  wife  Natalie) 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  leave  a  check  for  $500  with  Bartok  whether 
or  not  any  new  piece  would  be  forthcoming.  This  figure,  he  added, 
was  only  half  of  what  had  been  set  aside.  Another  $500  would  be  paid 
upon  receipt  of  the  score  it  was  hoped  that  Bartok  could  write.  But  the 
first  $500  was  his  irrevocably. 

The  composer  made  no  direct  reply,  but  it  was  clear  to  Koussevitzky 
(so  he  subsequently  disclosed)  that  the  invalid  suddenly  had  developed 
a  determination  to  recover.  For  fully  an  hour  the  two  talked  with  more 
and  more  animation  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Then  a  nurse  came  in  and 
motioned  to  the  visitor  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave.  (Koussevitzky 
must  have  been  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  harmless  deception. 
Fritz  Reiner  and  Joseph  Szigeti  among  others  had  assured  him  that 
nothing  else  would  work,  and  no  doubt  they  were  right.)  Orthodox 
medicine  has  no  explanation  for  the  speedy,  if  temporary,  recuperation 
that  ensued.  The  grimmest  prognoses  would  be  confirmed  soon  enough, 
but  after  Koussevitzky's  visit  Bartok  rallied  so  astonishingly  that  the 
incredulous  specialists  authorized  his  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

Seeking  the  sun,  Bartok  wandered  southward.  He  stopped  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  rented  a  piano-less  room  and  started  com- 
posing. Almost  immediately  his  publisher's  New  York  office  began  to 
receive  urgent  requests  for  music  paper.  As  fast  as  the  bundles  arrived 
he  wrote  for  more.  There  and  then,  between  August  15  and  October  8, 
the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  became  a  reality.  Bartok  sent  the  autograph 
manuscript  for  copying  in  three  separate  batches  as  the  work  took  shape. 

As  evidence  of  Koussevitzky's  enthusiastic  advocacy,  it  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest  that  one  review  of  the  premiere  (by  Cyrus  Durgin  in 
the  Globe)  apparently  inspired  the  conductor  to  reschedule  the  work 
in  the  same  Friday- Saturday  series  four  weeks  later!  It  has  been  said 
that  Koussevitzky  was  angered  by  the  critical  consensus,  but  a  perusal 
of  the  original  notices  hardly  supports  this  contention;  the  reception 
ranged  from  extreme  cordiality  to  soaring  panegyric.  Koussevitzky's 
repeat  performances  almost  surely  were  prompted  by  this  passage  in 
the  Globe  article:  'So  much  new  music  is  heard  once  or  twice  and 
then  forgotten  that  I  hope  Mr  Bartok's  Concerto  will  be  a  fortunate 
exception  to  the  rule.  Let's  hear  it  again  this  season.'  Having  heard  it 
on  December  1  and  2  1944  the  same  subscription  audiences  did  hear 
it  again  within  the  month;  it  was  performed  again  December  29  and 
30  1944,  and  it  has  been  in  the  international  standard  repertoire  ever 
since. 

Having  put  right  various  other  errors,  it  remains  to  correct  one  last  one. 
Numerous  sources  perpetuate  the  misinformation  (apparently  traceable 
to  the  aforementioned  Heinsheimer  article)  that  Bartok  was  not  present 
in  Symphony  Hall  for  the  premiere  of  his  Concerto  for  Orchestra.  But 
in  fact  he  was,  of  course,  present.  I  clearly  remember  his  acknowledging 
the  applause  with  diffident  little  bows,  and  this  is  attested  by  the  next 
day's  reviews. 

On  the  following  January  10  came  the  first  New  York  performance, 
again  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Koussevitzky.  It  was  a  bitter  cold 
night,  but  Carnegie  Hall  never  seemed  warmer.  Bartok's  health  once 
more  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  Koussevitzky  had  to  lead  the 
small,  stooped  figure  onstage  very,  very  slowly  while  the  house  cheered 
and  cheered.  Then  the  .conductor  slipped  quickly  out  of  sight  and  left 
Bartok  alone  for  the  audience  to  deal  with  as  he  was  sure  they  would. 

Bartok  knew  then,  no  matter  how  often  he  had  wondered  before,  that 
he  had  touched  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  Trembling  but  at  long  last 
triumphant,  he  went  home  that  night- — home  was  a  miniscule  apart- 
ment three  blocks  away  —  with  his  cup  overflowing,  full  of  plans  for 
the  future. 

Structurally,  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  is  like  an  ingenious  building: 
as  much  as  the  experts  admire  it  they  are  compelled  to  take  it  apart  in 
search  of  some  elusive  principle.  Whether  or  not  to  discourage  this 
mischief,  Bartok  prepared  this  analytic  precis  for  the  first  Boston 
performances: 
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UNEARTHING 
CHINA'S  PAST.  The  first 
major  exhibition  of  the  most 
recent  archaeological 
discoveries  made  by  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China, 
opens  November  15  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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'The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
"concertant"  or  soloistic  manner.  The  "virtuoso"  treatment  appears, 
for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  "perpetuum  mobile" '-like 
passage  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and, 
especially,  in  the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments 
consecutively  appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

'As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of 
the  first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale 
is  somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built 
on  the  last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found 
in  the  second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second 
consists  of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments 
consecutively  introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes, 
and  muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have  nothing  in 
common.  A  kind  of  "trio"  —  a  short  chorale  for  brass  instruments 
and  side-drum  —  follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are  recapitu- 
lated in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of  the  fourth 
movement  likewise  is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear  successively. 
These  constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a 
misty  texture  of  rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic  material  of 
this  movement  derives  from  the  "Introduction"  to  the  first  movement. 
The  form  of  the  fourth  movement  —  "Intermezzo  interrotto"  ["Inter- 
rupted Intermezzo"]  —  could  be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols 
"ABA  —  interruption  —  BA."  ' 

One  would  never  guess  from  the  foregoing  no-nonsense  outline,  nor 
from  the  marvelously  witty,  powerfully  affirmative  work  itself  (includ- 
ing, by  the  way,  a  hilarious  burlesque  of  Shostakovich's  Seventh  sym- 
phony in  the  Intermezzo),  that  this  score  was  the  orchestral  last  will 
and  testament  of  a  frail,  failing  man  who  weighed  something  under 
eighty-seven  pounds.  Its  triumphant  success  renewed  his  confidence, 
all  right;  but  there  was  no  renewing  his  vigor.  Eight  months  after  that 
thunderous  ovation  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Bela  Bartok  was  dead. 


A  BARTOK  TRIBUTE 
by  Tibor  Serly 

The  following  article  was  written  by  a  friend  and  associate  of  Bartok  on  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  composer's  death.  First  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  25  1955,  it  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  that 
newspaper. 

Much  has  been  said  about  how  Bela  Bartok  and  his  music  were  neglected 
during  the  years  he  spent  in  America.  And  though  this  now  may  be 
embarrassing  as  well  as  unpleasant  to  recall,  it  must  be  permanently 
recorded,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  historic  documentation. 

On  the  other  hand,  rumor  has  had  it,  particularly  in  his  homeland,  that 
the  Bartok  family  was  constantly  in  dire  straits,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  Bartok's  illness  developed  as  a  result  of  fear  for  his  future. 
This  is  grossly  exaggerated.  While  Bartok  naturally  was  concerned  about 
his  family — not  having  the  security  of  a  salaried  position  such  as  he 
had  enjoyed  as  a  professor  in  the  Budapest  Royal  Academy  of  Music  — 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  at  no  time  was  the  Bartok  family  without 
adequate  food  and  shelter  in  America.  One  probable  reason  for  the 
false  rumors  may  have  been  due  to  some  casual  acquaintance's  having 
observed  Bartok's  Spartan,  economical  mode  of  living  which  to  him, 
however,  was  perfectly  normal,  as  one  instance  will  well  illustrate. 

Bartok  habitually  purchased  the  cheapest  manuscript  music  paper  and 
never  more  than  a  few  sheets  at  a  time.  Not  only  did  he  clutter  the  pages 
thick  and  full  with  his  sketches,  but  besides  would  continually  add  more 
writing  space  by  ruling  out  lines  beyond  the  regular  staff,  to  the  very 
end  of  each  sheet.  It  mattered  not  that  he  was  later  presented  with 
reams  of  music  paper  gratis;  he  still  continued  relentlessly  crowding 
the  pages. 
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Old  t&lativeg  of 
tnoderwi  guitaf 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18  th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.  Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  • 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154  890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106     723-7 100 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Reverting  to  the  neglect  of  his  music,  it  must  be  reported  that  had  it  not 
been  for  an  incurable  disease  that  wore  down  his  strength  during  the 
last  two  years  to  such  extent  that  his  friends  became  alarmed  and  were 
obliged  to  seek  outside  help,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  his  situation 
could  have  changed  for  the  worse.  For  had  he  not  bitterly  stated,  shortly 
before  he  became  bedridden:  'Not  only  do  they  not  like  my  music,  but 
they  also  do  not  like  my  piano  playing.' 


Bela  Bartok     1925 

Suffice  it  to  say,  his  friends  turned  first  to  the  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers, Authors  and  Publishers  for  assistance.  ASCAP  not  only  responded 
generously,  but  knowledge  of  his  plight  brought  sympathy  and  offers  of 
help  also  from  other  sources.  Thus  a  visit  by  the  late  conductor  Serge 
Koussevitzky  heartened  and  cheered  him,  and  a  commission  to  write  a 
work  for  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  set  him  to  work  with  a  new  lease 
on  life.  Later  this  was  followed  by  other  commissions,  including  one 
from  William  Primrose  to  write  a  viola  concerto.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  Bartok  never  accepted  either  commission  fees  in  advance, 
nor  would  he  consider  offers  of  advance  royalties  from  his  publishers. 

Nevertheless,  Bartok  continued  to  live  on  borrowed  time  for  another  two 
years,  and  not  only  rewarded  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  with  his  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra,  perhaps  destined  to  become  his  most  popular  work, 
but  composed  three  other  major  compositions,  the  Solo  Sonata  for 
Violin,  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  the  posthumous  Viola  Concerto, 
before  he  died  in  New  York. 

The  significance  of  this  little  story  is  that  help  came  generously  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  not  through  recognition  here  of  the  greatness  of  the  man 
or  artist,  but  because  we  Americans,  being  a  sentimental  people,  could 
not  bear  to  witness  the  unfortunate  plight  of  a  distinguished  foreign 
musician  without  doing  something  about  it. 

In  the  decade  gone  by  since  Bartok  died  in  exile  from  his  native  Hun- 
gary, I  can  think  of  no  composer's  music,  comparatively  unappreciated 
during  his  lifetime,  that  parallels  the  steady  progress  and  speed  with 
which  Bartok's  music  has  climbed  to  the  top. 

Bartok's  real  tragedy  was  not  that  the  ever-conservative  public  could  not 
appreciate  his  music.  This  has  happened  to  others  before  and  will  surely 
happen  again.  It  was  the  painful  knowledge  that  in  the  midst  of  perhaps 
the  most  revolutionary  half  century,  1900-50,  of  iconoclastic  changes 
music  ever  went  through,  Bartok's  superior  talent  was  all  but  obliterated 
by  those  legions  of  mediocrities  of  the  experimental  Twenties  and  Thir- 
ties who  could  have  benefited  most  by  the  teachings  engendered  by  his 
music.  And  without  intent  either  to  belittle,  or  to  take  credit  away  from, 
the  contributions  made  in  this  century  by  several  of  Bartok's  more 
illustrious  contemporaries,  the  fact  remains  that  Bartok  during  his  life- 
time had  neither  the  following  Stravinsky  enjoyed  among  the  avant- 
garde,  nor  the  religious  fervor,  at  times  mounting  to  idolatry,  that 
Schoenberg's  disciples  aroused.  All  the  more  astounding  has  been  the 
unprecedented  upsurge  of  Bartok's  name  during  the  past  decade  as  a 
musical  prophet  as  well  as  composer  of  genius. 

Copyright  ©  1955  by  the  New  York  Times  Company 


$276  and  up 


$356 
and  up 


Huge  fabric  selection,  in  solid  white 
oak  or  walnut;  unfinished  or  with 
various  natural  or  stained  finishes. 
For  free  brochure  with  prices,  call  or 
write: 


Creative  Comfort  Co. 

471  Mass.  Ave.  Central  SqMCanb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  Thru  Thurs.  9-6  Mon.,  Fri. 
&  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


housewright,  inc.: 

a  contemporary  revolution 


Housewright,  Inc.  is  building  on 
some  of  the  best  land  in  Sudbury 
and  Concord.  We  are  prepared  to 
design  and  build  per  client  specifi- 
cations. Call  us  if  you  want  a 
different  kind  of  house. 

Tel.  443-5163 
Homes   from   $75,000. 


Model  house  at  intersection  of  Havnes  Rd. 

and  Pantry  Rd.  (off  Route  117), 

north  Sudbury. 

Co-Brokerage  Welcome 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 


/&£al 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


THE  STATUES   IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  architects  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  Professor 
Wallace  C.  Sabine,  their  acoustical  adviser,  found  in  statuary  the  solu- 
tion to  several  of  their  most  pressing  problems.  Faced  with  the  necessity 
of  relieving  the  large  wall  surfaces  above  the  second  balcony,  Professor 
Sabine  found  that  niches,  suitable  to  holding  statues,  would  be  a  perfect 
solution  to  his  problem.  In  addition,  the  backs  of  the  niches,  protected 
by  natural  shadows  and  the  statues,  would,  if  necessary,  provide  admir- 
able places  for  experimentation  with  acoustical  building  materials  too 
rough  to  be  put  on  exposed  wall  surfaces.  At  the  same  time,  the  statues 
themselves  would  help  considerably  to  solve  the  architects'  decorative 
problem  in  a  suitable  and  dignified  way. 

A  committee  of  two  hundred  interested  symphony-goers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs  J.  W.  Elliot,  selected  and  donated  casts  of  eighteen 
well-known  statues.  They  were  not  in  place  for  the  dedicatory  concert 
in  Symphony  Hall,  October  15  1900,  but  were  added  as  they  were  com- 
pleted by  Pietro  Caproni  in  his  Boston  studio. 


Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris) 

The  statues  chosen  were  selected  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  in  most 
cases  with  an  eye  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  to  the  use  of  the 
new  auditorium.  Thus,  there  are  two  statues  of  Apollo,  god  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  one  of  Athena,  goddess  of  learning.  Their  apostles  are 
represented  by  statues  of  the  dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripedes;  the 
orators  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes;  Anacreon,  chief  Greek  poet  of 
love  and  wine;  as  well  as  of  three  satyrs.  Apollo  and  two  of  the  satyrs 
are  the  only  musically-minded  ones  in  the  group:  one  statue  shows 
Apollo  playing  on  his  cithara;  and  the  satyrs  hold  cymbals,  with  which 
they  are  evidently  beating  out  time  for  their  dancing. 

Phidias,  best  known  of  all  Greek  sculptors,  was  most  famous  for  his 
mammoth  statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus  on  the  Acropolis,  for  his  design 
and  supervision  of  the  sculpture  for  the  Parthenon,  and  for  his  Lemnian 
Athena.  (In  Symphony  Hall,  this  statue  is  the  fourth  from  the  stage  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  auditorium.)  It  was  the  Lemnian  Athena  that 
the  ancients  found  the  most  impressive  of  his  work.  Pausanias,  who 
traveled    extensively    in    the    second    century   A.D.,    wrote:    'The    most 


SYMPHONY  IN  GOLD 

Musical  pins  in  IS  karat  gold. 
Illustrations  actual  size 

Clef  $195  Violin  $230 
Harp  $230 

Also  available-.  Piano,  Tuba, 
Balalaika,  Banjo,  Trumpet, 
Clarinet,  Mandolin,  Trombone, 
Alto  Horn,  Folk  Guitar,  Flute 
Saxophone,  Electric  Guitar, 
French  Horn  and  Lyre. 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  Wellesley  -  Peabody 

Burlington  -  Braintree 

Use  your  Long's  Charga-Plate.  Mastercharge. 

BankAmericard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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Offering  for  the  four- 
teenth year  a  wide 
variety  of  demonstration 
and  practice  sessions 
for  novices,  amateur 
chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 
program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 


Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 
Audrey  Wagner, 
Director 


Please  call  or  write  for 
1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 
Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 
(617)  969-1320 


Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 
Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS.  021 16(617)2.67-9100 


Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 


Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
^Vj  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank] 


9n  i 


Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden,  head  in  Bologna) 


Amazon  (Berlin) 


continued  on  page  377 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSOPERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


\jr\sMr\e 

LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 


10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15. 
16. 

17. 
*18. 
*19. 

20 

21. 

22. 


Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236- 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

Trader  Vies 

Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
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'23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

L  26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 
'28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

1  32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


** 


«* 


** 


Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTihi 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Riviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CF 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$tafran-c^W/iiccm  Cosine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM    —    10  PM. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST,  BOSTON.  MASS.  TEL.  «3-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANgAISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 
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Restaurant  Fran^ais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 

MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally   potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

BSHkb 

■P^PMHH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines.  0 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


arn 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  > 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the 'New  World' symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


AND 


LMB//D 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Thursdays  at  8.30 

1     November  29 

A  PROGRAM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

CAGE- 
HARRISON  Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF  Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY         Canzonetta    op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL  Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS-  Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 

SCHOENBERG  op.  25 


2     January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 

Symphony  no.  3 
Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 
instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 
WEBER              V 
LISZT                 ) 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject  to  change 

Prices  for  the  series: 

$6,  $9,  $12,  $15 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 

Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


(mom 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


HOU  CflRPtI 

rainc  CORP. 

Est.  1  920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02140 


HARVARD 

CATERING 
AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 


rhe  concerts  o\  tin-  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
pads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
\\\  IM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


•  iJikjmMui  mr.i  ,m,- 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


Nature 
HasAGift 

Fbrffiu... 


JVhere. 
Bonsai  Await. 


G.  K.  Chesterton  has  referred 
to  Bonsai  as,  "Unique  shapes  that 
an  artist  would  copy  or  a  philoso- 
pher watch  for  years."  that  and  more,  for 
Bonsai  are  living  beauty  which  can  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  Only  a  few  of  the  many  Bonsai  vari- 
eties are  houseplants,  but  all  require  as  much,  and  sometimes 
more,  devoted  care  than  a  household  pet.  During  warm 
weather,  some  should  be  watered  as  many  as  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  They  must  be  repotted,  and  the  roots  pruned 
annually.  The  trunk  and  branches  must  be  trained  and 
pruned,  and  so  on.  But  the  many  years  of  quiet  gratification 
one  derives  from  living  with  Bonsai  is  surely  worth  the 
required  care.  We  have  a  number  of  different  varieties  of 
young  Bonsais  who  would  like  you  to  care  for  them.  Please 
visit  them  soon  at  our  Garden  Center. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest 
variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Rte.  135, 
near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431.  Open  year 'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  lyurseries 

of  Hopkinton 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


KEnmore  6-1952 

jLLtia 
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finer      furs 

Newbury  Street  Eighteen 

Boston,  Mass. 

Christmas 
shopping 

at  the 
Museum 

of  Fine  Arts* 


You'll  enjoy  the  visit  and 
the  special  gifts  you  can  find 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Hand- 
some reproductions  of  sculp- 
ture and  silver,  unique  jewelry, 
art-inspired  needlepoint, 
unusual  greeting  cards  and 
notes.  Distinctive  gifts  based 
on  masterpieces  in  the 
Museum's  collections. 

See  "Unearthing  China's  Past 

the  special  exhibition 

on  view  through  February. 


» 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


reat  Symphonies  | 

begin  with  one  r\pte 

Qreat  Savings        ! 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS   \^2 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refreshments  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  remains  open  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors 
available  at  the  bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book, 
Jack  Daniels  and  Beefeater  Gin. 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0 


D 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 


Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.r 
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TICKET   RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK,  Music  Director  and  Con- 
ductor of  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  in 
Munich  and  newly  appointed  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  appeared 
most  recently  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  during  1971.  Born  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1914,  he  began  violin  lessons 
with  his  father,  the  famous  virtuoso  Jan 
Kubelik,  later  studying  composition,  violin, 
piano  and  conducting  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory. For  two  years  he  joined  his  father 
for  violin  and  piano  recitals  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  then  in 
1936  was  appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, a  post  he  held  for  twelve  years.  From  1939  to  1941  he  was  also  Music 
Director  of  the  Opera  House  in  Brno.  In  1948  he  left  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  political  coup  d'etat,  and  has  since  refused  to  revisit  his  native 
country. 

From  1950  to  1953  Rafael  Kubelik  was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  then  became  Music  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  from  1955  to  1958.  In  1961  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  in  Munich  which  he  now  holds. 

Meanwhile  Rafael  Kubelik  has  appeared  regularly  at  the  chief  European 
music  festivals,  and  has  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  great 
orchestras,  among  them  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, the  Concertgebouw,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the 
Philadelphia  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestras.  During  the  1968-1969  season 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  tour  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orches- 
tra. Rafael  Kubelik  is  also  a  composer.  He  has  written  several  operas 
and  a  variety  of  instrumental  pieces.  In  August  1962  he  conducted  the 
premiere  of  his  Requiem,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  late  wife.  He 
records  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Rafael  Kubelik  is  now  married  to  the  distinguished  singer  Elsie  Morison, 
and  makes  his  home  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  with  his  family. 
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A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA  MAKES  HIS 
CONDUCTING  DEBUT 

Boston  Symphony  violinist  Max  Hobart  recently  made  his  debut  as  a 
conductor.  On  November  11,  Mr  Hobart  led  the  North  Shore  Philhar- 
monic in  a  program  of  Rossini,  Schubert,  Grieg  and  Respighi.  On  No- 
vember 25,  he  is  scheduled  to  conduct  a  pops  concert  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Philharmonic  in  Manchester. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'l  I  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


remarkable  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  an  image  of  Athena,  called  Lemnian, 
after  the  dedicators.'  Lucian  had  this  to  say  in  dialogue  form: 

'Lyk:  Which  of  the  works  of  Phidias  do  you  praise  most  highly? 
'Pol:  Which  but  the  goddess  of  Lemnos,  whereon   Phidias  deigned  to 
inscribe  his  name.   Phidias  and  the  Lemnian  goddess  shall   bestow  on 
her  the  outline  of  her  countenance,  her  delicate  cheeks  and  finely  pro- 
portioned nose.' 


Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome) 

The  body  of  an  excellent  Roman  copy  of  this  Athena  had  been  in  the 
collection  of  the  museum  at  Dresden  for  some  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  head  in  the  Bologna  museum  obviously  belonged  to  it. 
The  cast  of  the  reassembled  Lemnian  Athena  enables  us  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  masterwork  of  Athens'  greatest  sculptor. 


Dancing  Faun  (Rome) 

The  Resting  Satyr  which  stands  nearest  the  stage  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  hall  is  best  known  for  supplying  Hawthorne  with  the  title  of  one 
of  his  best-known  books.  Now,  as  often  as  not,  the  satyr  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  book,  The  Marble  Faun.  Praxiteles  executed  the  original 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  the  Roman  copy  by  which  we  know  the 
work  stands  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome. 
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For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


ESil 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


wa ■BHH  ■Hi 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


The  Amazon  by  Polyclitus  (which  is  next  to  the  Marble  Faun)  is  a  statue 
with  a  'story.'  The  tale  is  told  that  statues  of  the  Amazons  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  where  the  female  warriors  had 
taken  refuge  from  Dionysus  in  ages  past.  The  greatest  sculptors  of 
Greece,  including  Phidias  of  Athens  and  Polyclitus  of  Argos,  brought 
statues  of  Amazons  for  the  occasion.  The  competing  artists  were  then 
called  upon  to  choose  the  best  statue.  In  the  first  poll,  each  man  voted 
for  his  own  work;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  shown  this  faith  in  their  own 
work,  they  agreed  upon  the  statue  of  Polyclitus  as  the  winner. 

The  statue  from  which  the  cast  was  taken  is  now  in  Copenhagen.  Sev- 
eral other  Amazons  gracing  various  European  museums  are  assumed  to 
be  copies  of  the  statues  submitted  by  the  unsuccessful  competitors  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C. 


Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen) 

LIST  OF  CASTS   IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

As  you  face  the  stage,  the  casts  on  the  right,  beginning  with  the  one 
nearest  the  stage,  are  as  follows: 

Faun  with  Infant  Bacchus  (Naples). 
Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome). 
Girl  of  Herculaneum  (Dresden). 
Dancing  Faun  (Rome). 
Demosthenes  (Rome). 
Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 
Euripedes  (Rome). 
Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris). 

The  casts  on  the  left  are: 

Resting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (Rome). 

Amazon  (Berlin). 

Hermes  Logios  (Paris). 

Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden,  head  in  Bologna). 

Sophocles  (Rome). 

Standing  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 

Aeschines  (Naples). 

Apollo  Belvedere  (Rome). 

The  reliefs  in  the  passage  are: 

Bacchic  Procession  (Naples). 

Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and  Hermes  (Naples). 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 


with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 


January  12,    March  30 
November  10,     January  19,      April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 

Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX   DISCS,  SIX   DECADES 
Reviewed  by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  Just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 
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thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS   RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

K_  K 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  November  30  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  1  1973  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
ROSE  TAYLOR     contralto 


PROGRAM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CAGE-HARRISON 

Suite  for  Toy  Piano 

MONTEVERDI- 

ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SCHUMANN- 

RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 

SCHOENBERG  Piano  Quartet  in  G  Minor     op.  25 


Initiated  three  seasons  ago,  Spectrum  concerts,  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  have  become  a  lively  and  much-discussed  fea- 
ture of  Boston  Symphony  programming.  This  year  Spectrum  appears  for 
the  first  time  as  part  of  the  Friday-Saturday  series.  For  the  first  concert, 
Mr  Thomas  has  chosen  a  program  which  will  vividly  illustrate  the  ways 
in  which  a  group  of  twentieth  century  composers  has  rethought  the 
works  of  other  composers.  Mr  Thomas  will  discuss  each  of  the  selections 
to  be  played. 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.10,  the  concert  on 
Saturday  about  10.40 


Friday  afternoon  December  7  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  8  1973  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 


BACH 
STRAUSS 
*BRAHMS 


Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
'DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


SAT.  DEC.  1 ,  8:30 

JORDAN  HALL  (KE  6-2412) 

Chamber  Music 

Society  Of 

Lincoln  Center 

Jaime  Laredo,  Violin 
Ani  Kavafian,  Violin 
Walter  Trampler,  Viola 
Leslie  Parnas,  Cello 
Laurence  Lesser,  CeJ/o 

Program 

Beethoven,  E  flat  String  Trio, 

Op.  3 

Kodaly,  Duo  for  Violin  &  Cello 

Tchaikowsky,  Sextet  for  Strings, 
Op.  70 

>  i 

SUN.   DEC.  9  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — 
CO  6-1492 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Joint  Recital: 

Evelyn        Thomas 

Lear  Stewart 

soprano  baritone 

Malcolm 


Fraoer 


piano 

Lieder,  Songs  &  Duets  by  Wolf, 
Brahms,  Copland,  Ives  &  Lehar 


FRI.   DEC.   14,  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — 
Seats  Now 

$7,  $6,  $5,  $4. 

RUD01F 
SERKIH 

Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 

Bach,  Italian  Concerto 
Schubert,  "Wanderer"  Fantasie 
Brahms,  Four  Klavierstucke 
Beethoven,  "Wa/dste/n"  Sonata 

Steinway  Piano 
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Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 


Boston's  biggest 
Record  Shop 


(f*€ 


Harvard  Soyare, 
Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES  at  8.30 


Tuesday  evening  December  18  1973  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BRAHMS- 

SCHOENBERG        Piano  Quartet  in  G  Minor     op.  25 

'STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 


Tuesday  evening  January  8  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  7  in  E 


Tuesday  evening  January  29  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  JEROME  ROSEN     violins 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  LUISE  VOSGERCHIAN     pianists 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 


BACH  Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Concerto  in  D  Minor  for  Twi  Violins     S.  1043 
Concerto  in  C  for  Two  Pianos     S.  1061 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F     S.  1047 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STAGE  DOOR  LECTURES 


(left  to  right)  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis  and  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau. 


(standing)  Mrs  Roger  Voisin;  Mrs  Anatole  Haemmerle,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures;  Mr  Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair,  (seated)  Mrs  Frances  Shufro;  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Silverstein;  Mrs  Howard  Davis;  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau,  Decorating  Chairman 
for  Lectures  and  Suppers. 

The  schedule  of  upcoming  Stage  Door  Lectures  is: 


Series  One 
February  15 
March  8 


Series  Two 
December  7 
February  8 
March  15 


The  remaining  lectures  will  begin  promptly  at  12.15  instead  of  12.30.  If 
you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  remember  to  turn  in  your  ticket  by 
calling  the  Friends'  Office  (266-1348). 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 
OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


TOURS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Friends  have 
become  a  popular  means  by  which  increasing  numbers  of  symphony 
goers  are  enriching  their  knowledge  of  one  of  the  world's  finest  concert 
halls.  Built  in  1900,  Symphony  Hall  was  designed  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  who  employed  Professor  Wallace  C. 
Sabine  of  Harvard  as  their  acoustical  adviser.  The  building  was  one  of 
the  first  concert  halls  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  acoustical  science.  The  coffered  ceiling,  the  leather  seats,  the 
rectangular  shape  of  the  hall,  the  horn-like  shape  of  the  stage  —  all  of 
these  were  important  elements  of  Professor  Sabine's  design,  and  they 
are  but  a  few  of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  the  building  that  are  viewed 
and  discussed  during  the  Friends'  tours  of  Symphony  Hall. 


Another  facet  of  the  hall  which  visitors  find  of  particular  interest  is  the 
transformation  which  occurs  between  the  regular  season  and  the  pops 
season  —  the  removal  of  the  regular  seats,  the  installation  of  tables  and 
chairs,  the  repainting  of  the  walls,  all  the  things  that  help  to  achieve  the 
gaiety  and  informal  atmosphere  of  the  pops  season.  The  tours  also  afford 
glimpses  of  backstage  facilities  —  the  musicians'  rooms,  the  Green 
Room,  the  elaborate  broadcasting  equipment,  etc.  Groups  are  shown 
the  Orchestra's  library,  whose  scores  include  the  personal  interpretive 
notes  and  markings  of  many  of  the  great  conductors,  past  and  present. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  tour  is  a  visit  to  the  Casadesus  Collection 
of  Ancient  Instruments,  given  by  Friends  of  the  Symphony  in  memory  of 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  founder  of  the  Orchestra.  Here  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  prototypes  of  the  instruments  used  today  may  be  seen. 

Because  of  the  Orchestra's  ever  widening  television  audience,  the  tours 
have  become  increasingly  popular  with  visitors  to  Boston  as  well  as  with 
regular  subscribers  and  area  groups  of  the  Council  of  Friends.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Orchestra's  Youth  Concerts,  tours  are  also  given  for  young 
people  and  for  school  groups.  Many  tour  dates  have  already  been  set 
for  this  season.  Anyone  wishing  to  join  one  of  these  or  anyone  wishing 
to  arrange  for  a  group  tour  may  do  so  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  in 
Symphony  Hall. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  2  Symphony  Road 
(Route  133)  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  (617)  267-0332 

(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


>  assachusetts     ■¥■  usic 
Educators        ^Association 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  8 

SPECTRUM  1 

CAMBRIDGE  3 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Flawless 

mood-maker. 

Fits  like  it's 

made  for  you. 

Close  'n  clingy 

with  tapered 

sleeves, 

jewel  neck. 

Soft  'n  slinky 

with  lean 

sweep  of 

body-hugging 

polyester  knit 

Done  in 

dramatic  print 

over  black, 

sizes  10-16. 

$78 

Misses 

Dresses 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  ■  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  -  BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  November  29  1973  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  November  30 1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  1  1973  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  December  4  1973  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 

CAGE- 
HARRISON  Suite  for  Toy  Piano 

first  Boston  performance 


MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF 


Lamento  d'Arianna 
ROSE  TAYLOR 


first  Boston  performance 


SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 


Carnaval  (excerpt) 

Preambule 

Valse  allemande  -  Paganini  - 

Valse  allemande 
Marche  des  Davidsbundler  contre 

les  Philistins 


first  U.S.  performance 


intermission 


BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 


Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  G  minor     op.  25 

Allegro 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo  alia  Zingarese 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^_  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    #J?|  225wiSS5w^Su^&  ^Ttkte 101 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^fs^       Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


JOHN   CAGE-LOU   HARRISON 

Suite  for  Toy  Piano 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

John  Cage,  born  in  Los  Angeles  on  September  5  1912,  was  a  pupil  of  Henry 
Cowell  and  Arnold  Schoenberg.  The  first  composer  to  write  for  'prepared  piano,' 
he  is  perhaps  most  famous  for  the  works  entitled  Radio  Music  and  4  Minutes 
and  33  Seconds,  the  latter  of  which  involves  a  performer  who  sits  silently  before 
a  keyboard  throughout  the  duration  of  the  'music'  Mr  Cage,  who  has  also  com- 
posed with  the  assistance  of  I  Ching  sticks,  is  a  founding  member  of  the  New 
York  Mycological  Society. 

Lou  Harrison,  an  associate  and  friend  of  John  Cage,  was  born  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  1917.  As  with  Mr  Cage,  two  of  his  most  important  teachers  were 
Henry  Cowell  and  Arnold  Schoenberg.  Also  like  Mr  Cage,  he  early  became 
fascinated  with  the  musical  possibilities  of  exotic  sonorities.  He  has  incorporated 
into  his  works  such  sounds  as  those  of  automobile  brake  drums,  lengths  of 
plumber's  pipes,  galvanized  washtubs  and  that  made  by  hitting  a  wooden 
whiskey  case.  Deeply  interested  in  Esperanto,  which  he  reads  and  speaks  fluently, 
he  has  given  Esperanto  titles  to  many  of  his  works. 


LOU   HARRISON 

In  a  program  note  for  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Klaus  G.  Roy  has  writ- 
ten: 'John  Cage  has  been  for  thirty  years  or  so  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  controversial  figures  on  the  musical  scene.  He  has  taken 
the  age-old  concept  of  musical  improvisation  and  incorporated  it  into  a 
system  (if  that  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  of  "indeterminacy", 
"unpredictability",  and  "chance"  with  varying  degrees  of  conscious 
control.  In  response  to  a  query  some  years  ago,  he  said,  "I  did  not  see 
that  we  were  going  to  a  goal,  but  that  we  were  living  in  process,  and 
that  process  is  eternal."  The  fundamental  attitude  toward  musical  ma- 
terials that  he  has  developed  is  derived  from  many  sources,  including 
existentialist  philosophy,  Zen  Buddhism,  the  Theater  of  the  Absurd,  and 
others.  It  has  been  very  difficult,  at  times,  for  audiences  to  determine 
what  was  seriously  intended  and  what  was  pure  put-on,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Cage  means  to  impose  no  strict  boundary  line  between  the 
two.  In  any  event,  performances  of  his  music  never  fail  to  elicit  sharp 
reactions,  pro  and  con,  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  his  objectives.  The 
influence  he  has  exerted  in  the  world  of  music  is  very  strong,  with 
numberless  disciples  and  admirers  in  many  countries- — including  such 
recognized  masters  as  Witold  Lutoslawski  of  Poland,  who  attributes  his 
own  change  of  style  to  an  encounter  with  Cage's  music  in  1961/ 

Cage  wrote  the  Suite  for  Toy  Piano  in  1948.  It  was  arranged  for  orchestra 
by  his  friend  and  associate  Lou  Harrison  in  1964.  Harrison's  score  calls 
for  regular  piano,  but  at  this  performance  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has 
chosen  to  use  a  toy  piano,  which  will  be  amplified. 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . .. 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 
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Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  1 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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'The  writing  of  music,'  Cage  has  said,  'is  an  affirmation  of  life,  not  an 
attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  nor  to  suggest  improvements  in 
creation,  but  simply  a  way  of  waking  up  the  very  life  we're  living  which 
is  so  excellent  once  one  gets  one's  mind  and  one's  desire  out  of  the 
way  and  lets  it  act  of  its  own  accord.'  And,  speaking  to  the  Music  Teach- 
ers National  Association  in  1957:  'The  coming  into  being  of  something 
new  does  not  by  that  fact  deprive  what  was  of  its  proper  place.  Each 
thing  has  its  own  place,  never  takes  the  place  of  something  else,  and 
the  more  things  there  are,  as  is  said,  the  merrier.' 


CLAUDIO  MONTEVERDI-CARL  ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Born  at  Cremona  in  May  1567,  Monteverdi  is  renowned  as  a  madrigalist  and  as 
the  founder  of  modern  opera.  By  some  he  has  been  called  the  creator  of  modern 
music,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  played  a  vastly  influential  role  in  the 
development  of  music,  of  opera  in  particular.  He  may  be  said  singlehandedly  to 
have  established  the  concept  of  opera  as  music  drama,  and  among  his  other 
contributions  are  his  pioneering  use  of  orchestral  coloration,  his  extension  of 
instrumental  techniques  and  his  harmonic  innovations,  the  last  of  which  retain 
their  vividness  even  for  audiences  of  today.  Monteverdi  composed  the  Lament, 
which  is  the  centerpiece  of  his  opera  Arianna,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Duke 
of  Mantua.  In  1613,  five  years  after  its  composition,  he  became  maestro  di  cap- 
pella  at  San  Marco,  Venice,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  on  November  29 
1643. 

Carl  Orff,  born  on  July  10  1895  in  Munich,  was  hardly  known  in  America  until 
he  was  almost  sixty  years  old.  Though  he  is  the  composer  of  numerous  works 
that  have  been  widely  performed  in  Europe,  his  fame  here  is  based  largely  on 
Carmina  Burana,  which  created  something  of  a  sensation  in  the  United  States 
after  its  release  on  records  in  the  early  1950's.  Of  his  pronounced  interest  in 
textual  matter  from  folklore,  from  medieval  poems,  from  fairy  tales  and  legends, 
he  has  said,  'I  do  not  look  upon  them  as  old  .  .  .  The  time  element  disappears, 
and  only  the  spiritual  power  remains.'  In  addition  to  the  Lamento  d'Arianna,  he 
has  arranged  Orieo  and  //  ballo  delle  ingrate  of  Monteverdi. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 
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PREP  SHOPy 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 
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31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O.  METCALF  CO.  PRINTERS 


SPECIALISTS 

in  creative  printing  and  personal  service. 
Call  us  for  assistance  that  will  make  the 
difference   on   your   next  printed   piece. 

426-5050 

51  Melcher  Street  •  Boston,  MA  02210 

Established  1871 
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Something  grander 
for  your  grand  pbna 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 

70/80  Park,  70  Park  Street,  Suite  18,  Brookline,  731-9443 
Wellesley  Green,  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  237-4040 

Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 
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The  Lamento  d'Arianna  is  the  only  surviving  fragment  of  Monteverdi's 
Arianna,  the  composer's  second  opera  and  one  that  used  a  libretto  by 
Ottavio  Rinuccini,  a  libretto  based  on  the  legend  of  Ariadne  and  Theseus. 
The  opera  was  first  performed  in  Mantua  on  May  28  1608,  as  part  of  the 
wedding  festivities  of  Francesco  Conzago,  crown  prince  of  the  Mantuan 
court,  and  Margarethe  of  Savoy.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  grandiose  scope 
of  these  festivities,  it  should  be  noted  that  Monteverdi  also  composed 
a  ballet,  //  ballo  delle  ingrate,  for  the  same  occasion  and  other  com- 
posers made  equally  elaborate,  if  not  equally  famous,  contributions.  The 
premiere  took  place  in  a  theater  that  held  over  six  thousand  people,  a 
seating  capacity  which  proved  too  small  for  the  invited  guests.  The 
sensation  of  the  evening  —  perhaps  of  the  century,  so  far  as  music  was 
concerned  —  was  the  Lament.  Count  Follino,  the  court  historian,  re- 
corded that  it  was  sung  'in  such  a  moving  manner  that  all  the  hearers 
were  deeply  affected,  and  there  were  tears  in  every  woman's  eyes.' 

Follino's  account  cannot  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  For  one  thing, 
we  know  from  the  evidence  of  Monteverdi's  letters  that  the  composer 
himself  was  extremely  fond  of  the  Lament;  for  another,  Monteverdi 
made  two  important  transcriptions  of  the  music:  the  first,  a  five-part 
madrigal  published  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  Madrigals  (1614)  and  the  second 
a  sacred  parodie  ('Lament  of  the  Virgin  Mary')  published  in  the  Selva 
Morale  of  1640.  Attesting  also  to  the  tremendous  impression  made  by 
the  original  piece  of  music  is  the  fact  that  shortly  after  its  appearance 
the  lament  achieved  the  status  of  a  musical  'type.'  By  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  hundreds  of  composers  had  written  laments,  most 
of  them  inspired  by  the  expressive  style  of  the  original. 

In  our  own  century  the  Lamento  d'Arianna  is  still  a  stunningly  powerful 
and  attractive  work,  one  that  has  commanded  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  public  but  of  composers  as  well.  It  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1924  in  an  arrangement  by  Ottorino  Respighi.  Carl  Orff 
has  made  two  arrangements  of  the  Lament:  one  for  chamber  orchestra 
and  soloist,  another  for  full  orchestra  and  soloist.  It  is  the  latter  version, 
which  dates  from  1929,  that  is  being  performed  at  this  concert. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  Monteverdi's  instrumentation, 
but  it  was  very  likely  similar  to  that  of  his  first  opera,  Orfeo:  two  gravi- 
cembali,  two  contrabassi  de  viola,  ten  viole  da  brazzo,  one  arpa  doppia, 
two  violini  piccoli  alia  francesce,  two  chitarone,  two  organi  di  legno, 
three  bassi  di  gamba,  four  tromboni,  one  regale,  two  cornetti,  three 
trombe  sordini,  one  flautino  alia  vigesima  seconda  and  one  clarino. 
Orff's  orchestra  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  basset 
horns,  bass  clarinet,  contrabassoon,  three  trombones,  timpani  and 
strings. 

The  words  depict  the  plight  of  Ariadne,  who,  deserted  by  Theseus,  her 

lover,  mourns  her  fate  on  the  island  of  Naxos: 

Lasciatemi  morire  Let  me  die. 

e  chi  volete  voi  And  who  would  you  wish 

che  me  conforte  to  comfort  me 

in  cosi  dura  sorte  in  such  a  hard  fate, 

in  cosi  gran  martire  in  such  great  martyrdom? 

lasciatemi  morire.  Let  me  die. 


O  Teseo 

O  Teseo  mio 

si  che  mio  ti  vo'  dir 

che  mio  pur  sei 

benche  t'involi  ahi  crudo 

a  gli  occhi  miei. 

Volgiti  Teseo  mio 

volgiti  Teseo 

ODio 

volgiti  in  dietro  a  rimirar  colei 

che  lasciato  ha  perte  la  Patria  e 

il  regno, 
e  in  queste  arene  ancora 
cibo  di  fere  dispietate  e  crude 
lasciera  I'ossa  ignude. 


O  Theseus, 

O  my  Theseus, 

since  you  were  mine,  I  want  to  tell 

you  that  you  are  still  mine, 

though  you  vanish,  ah  cruel  one, 

from  my  eyes. 

Turn  back,  my  Theseus, 

turn  back,  Theseus, 

OGod, 

turn  back  to  look  at  her 

who  for  you  has  left  her  country 

and  kingdom, 
who  on  these  sands, 
left  as  food  for  pitiless  and  cruel 

beasts, 
will  leave  her  bare  bones. 


Specializing  in 

Lincoln 

and  other 

desirable 

West-of-Boston 

Communities 

A.  H.Tetreault,  G.R.I. 
President 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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^  Sandra  Kraft 

^  60  Scotch  Pine  Rd. 

Q         Weston,  Mass.  02193 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Trustee 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 


O  Teseo 

O  Teseo  mio 

se  tu  sapessi  dio 

se  tu  sapessi  oi-me  co  me  s'affanna 

la  povera  Arianna 

forse  forse  pentito 

rivolgeresti  ancor  la  prora  al  lito. 

Ma  con  I'aure  serene 

tu  te  ne  vai  felice 

et  io  qui  piango. 

A  te  prepara  Atene  liete  pompe 

superbe 
ed  io  rimango 

cibo  di  fere  in  solitarie  arene. 
Te  I'uno  e  I'altro  tuo  vecchio 

parente 
stringeran  lieti 
et  io  piu  non  vedrovvi 
o  Madre 
o  Padre  mio. 

Dove 

dov'  e  la  fede 

che  tanto  mi  giuravi? 

cosi  ne  I'alta  fede 

tu  mi  ripon  degl  'Avi? 

son  queste  le  corone 

onde  m'adorn'il  crine? 

questi  gli  scettri  sono, 

queste  le  geme  e  gl'ori? 

Lasciarmi  in  abbandono 
a  fera  che  mi  strazi 
e  mi  divori? 

Ah  Teseo 
Ah  Teseo  mio 
lascierai  tu  morire 
invan  piangendo 
invan  gridando  aita 
la  misera  Arianna 
ch'a  te  fidossi 
e  ti  die  gloria 
e  vita? 

Misera 

ancor  do  loco 

a  la  tradita  speme, 

e  non  si  spegne 

fra  tanto  scherno  ancor 

d'amor  il  foco 

spegni  tu  morte  omai 

le  fiamme  indegne. 

O  Madre 

O  Padre 

O  de  I'antico  Regno  superbi 

alberghi 
ov'ebbi  d'or  la  cuna. 
O  servi 
O  fidi  amici 
(ahi  fato  indegno) 
mirate  ove  m'ha  scort'empia 

fortuna, 
mirate  di  che  duol  m'ha  fatto 

herede  I'amor  mio, 
la  mia  fede,  e  I'altrui  inganno, 
cos!  va 
chi  tropp'ama  e  troppo  crede. 

Lasciatemi  morire,  etc. 


O  Theseus, 

0  my  Theseus, 

if  you  only  knew,  O  Cod, 
if  you  only  knew,  alas,  how  suffers 
poor  Ariadne, 

perhaps,  perhaps  repentent, 
you  would  still  turn  back  the  bow 
to  shore. 

But  with  serene  breezes 

you  depart  happy, 

and  it  is  I  who  cry. 

For  you  Athens  prepares  proud 

displays, 
and  I  remain 

food  for  beasts  amid  lonely  sands. 
One  and  then  the  other  of  your 

aged  parents 
you  will  embrace  joyfully, 
and  I  will  never  more  see 
either  my  Mother 
or  my  Father. 

Where, 

where  is  the  faith 

that  you  swore  to  me? 

Thus  with  this  high  faith 

replacing  that  of  my  forefathers? 

Are  these  the  crowns 

with  which  you  adorned  my 

locks? 
Are  these  the  sceptres, 
these  the  gems  and  the  gold? 

Will  you  leave  me  abandoned 
to  beasts  who  will  dismember 
and  devour  me? 

Ah  Theseus, 

ah  my  Theseus, 

will  you  leave  to  die 

in  vain,  to  weep 

in  vain,  to  cry  for  help, 

the  wretched  Ariadne, 

who  to  you  entrusted  herself, 

to  you  gave  her  glory 

and  life? 

Wretched, 

1  still  cling 

to  the  betrayed  hope, 

and  it  will  not  be  extinguished; 

amidst  such  mockery 

still  burns  the  flame  of  love; 

you,  death,  will  finally  extinguish 

the  contemptible  flames. 

O  Mother, 

O  Father, 

O  great  palaces  of  the  ancient 

kingdom, 
where  I  had  a  cradle  of  gold. 
O  servants, 
O  faithful  friends 
(Ah  contemptible  fate), 
Look  where  evil  fortune  has 

brought  me, 
look  to  what  sorrow  my  love 

has  made  me  heiress, 
my  faith,  his  deceit. 
Thus  it  is 
for  one  who  loves  and  believes 

too  much. 

Let  me  die,  etc. 
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4DMNCED  STEEL-BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40.000  MILES  TIRE"... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE        14  NEEDHAM  ST. 
547-1927  969  8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE.  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 

^rlOVflO  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

•/'*-*-^/**"*,^/  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants '  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  "the  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5^2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

C5  TTT1  ,  „,..,,,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


{ROBERT  SCHUMANN-MAURICE   RAVEL 
Carnaval     op.  9 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Robert  Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8  1810;   he  died  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29  1856.  Carnaval,  perhaps  the  most  popular  work 
Schumann  ever  wrote,  was  composed  in  1834,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years 
jold. 

Ravel  was  born  at  Ciboure,  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7 
1875;  he  died  in  Paris  on  December  28  1937.  His  orchestration  of  three  sections 
of  Schumann's  Carnaval  dates  from  1914.  Among  his  other  transcriptions  for 
orchestra  are  Chabrier's  Menuet  pompeux,  Debussy's  Danse  and  Sarabande,  a 
nocturne,  etude  and  valse  of  Chopin,  Satie's  Prelude  du  Fils  des  etoiles,  portions 
of  Mussorgsky's  Khovanshchina  and  of  course  Mussorgsky's  Pictures  from  an 
Exhibition. 


MAURICE  RAVEL 
©  1969,  by  A.  LEDUC  &  C'e  and  LIPNITZKI. 

The  twenty  short  pieces  which  make  up  Carnaval  are  subtitled  Scenes 
mignonnes  sur  quatre  notes  (Miniatures  based  on  four  notes),  but  in 
fact  the  work  is  based  on  more  than  four  notes.  One  set  of  notes  is  A, 
E  flat,  C  and  B,  which  in  German  are  called  A,  S,  C  and  H,  spelling  Asch, 
the  name  of  the  home  town  of  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  a  flame  of 
Schumann  at  the  time.  Two  other  sets  of  notes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'Sphinxes.'  Though  printed  in  the  score  after  'Replique,'  these  'Sphinxes' 
are  not  meant  to  be  played.  (Rachmaninoff  did  in  fact  play  them,  and 
with  marvelous  effect.)  The  other  sets  are,  jn  German,  AS,  C  and  H  (A 
flat,  C  and  B),  another  spelling  of  Asch,  and  S,  C,  H  and  A  (E  flat,  C,  B 
and  A),  the  letters  of  Schumann's  name  to  be  found  in  the  German  man- 
ner of  lettering  the  scale.  All  of  this  is  important,  of  course,  for  the  way 
it  gives  the  piece  unity  and  cohesion,  but  the  principal  interest  of 
Carnaval  is  the  striking  display  it  provides  for  the  incredible  range  of 
Schumann's  fantasy.  Some  of  the  pieces  depict  figures  of  commedia 
dell'arte;  others  are  portraits  of  Schumann's  friends;  still  others  are 
simply  mood  pieces. 

Ravel  chose  to  orchestrate  only  four  of  the  twenty  scenes  of  Carnaval: 
the  Preambule,  suggestive  of  trumpets,  banners  and  general  merry- 
making; the  whimsical  Valse  allemande,  which  encloses  the  appropri- 
ately virtuosic  Taganini'  episode,  with  its  off-beat  rhythms  and  difficult 
(for  the  pianist)  oppositions  of  dynamics;  and  the  brilliant  finale,  Marche 
des  Davidsbundler  contre  les  Philistins,  a  'march'  in  three-quarter  time 
which  during  a  continuous  stretto  combines  an  old  seventeenth  century 
theme  with  the  music  of  the  Preambule.  Schumann's  imaginary  society 
of  the  Davidsbundler  achieves  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  art. 


Rent-A-Parenl 

When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
tain the  house,  and  manage 
details  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal and  snow  plowing. 

For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
Lynnfield  595-4045 
Needham  449-3590 
Randolph  961-1616 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  to 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell. Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks. 

GLENDEMJTING  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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BLACK 
MAGIC 

As  a  scene  stealer, 
black  works  like 
magic! — especially 
in  this  dramatic  and 
bewitching  short 
dinner  dress.   It's 
soft,  romantic, 
ruffled  and  easy. 
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It  is  unclear  why  Ravel  should  have  undertaken  to  orchestrate  Camaval 
for  the  Diaghilev  Company,  the  troupe  for  which,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  work  was  intended.  By  1910,  four  years  before  Ravel's 
efforts,  Diaghilev  already  had  a  complete  score  by  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Liadov,  Glazounov  and  Tcherepnin,  and  the  ballet  he  had  set  to  this 
score  had  been  immensely  popular  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris.  Ravel's 
biographers  have  paid  but  scant  attention  to  this  transcription,  and  the 
score  itself,  published  only  recently,  is  for  the  most  part  a  difficult-to- 
read  reproduction  of  the  manuscript  copy. 

Ravel  uses  the  following  instrumentation:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS-ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
Quartet  in  G  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings     op.  25 
Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  The  G  minor  Piano  Quartet,  completed  in  1861,  was  first  performed  in 
Hamburg  on  November  16  1861,  when  Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist. 

Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951.  His  orchestration  of  the  Piano  Quartet,  completed  in  Holly- 
wood on  September  19  1937,  received  its  first  performance  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Otto  Klemperer  at  a  concert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  on  May  7 
1938.  It  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  16 
and  17  1962,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third 
doubling  English  horn),  clarinet  in  E  flat,  clarinet  in  B  flat,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  thrombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  triangle,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
bass  drum,  strings. 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
©  1971,  by  A.  LEDUC  &  O  and  MAN  RAY. 


Arnold  Schoenberg's  orchestration  of  this  early  chamber  composition 
by  Brahms,  impressively  launched  under  Klemperer's  baton,  has  enabled 
it  to  enter  not  only  the  world  of  symphony  concerts,  but  even  that  of 
ballet.  This  wide  scope  of  activity  which  it  now  enjoys  seems  only 
appropriate  for  a  work  of  which  Sir  Donald  Tovey  said  in  1901:  'The 
first  movement  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  impressive  tragic  com- 
positions since  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.' 
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Old  leiative^  of 
moderti  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


I.   NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Paris  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Voel,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154  890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106     723-7100 


The  dance  version  was  choreographed  by  George  Balanchine  in  1966, 
and  is  in  the  current  repertory  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet.  It  is  clear 
from  the  choreographic  program  that  what  Tovey  found  tragic  in  expres- 
sion, at  least  in  the  first  movement,  Balanchine  found  only  elegiac:  'The 
mood  .  .  .  projects  sunset  colors,  recalling  the  late  afternoon  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  when  Vienna,  as  the  capital  of  Central  Europe, 
glowed  in  a  phosphorescent  decline.  The  waltz,  inherited  from  Lanner 
and  the  Strausses,  was  in  its  final  effervescence;  gypsy  music  was  now 
invested  with  a  sophisticated,  tamed  barbarity.'  A  romantically  evocative 
program  indeed.  Yet  in  place  of  the  colorfully  depictive  title  of  the  kind 
usually  devised  for  ballets  adapted  from  concert  works  (such  as  After- 
glow, Sunset  or  Postlude),  Balanchine  chose  to  call  it  simply  Brahms- 
Schoenberg  Quartet. 

Schoenberg  did  not  live  to  witness  Balanchine's  ballet  —  as  he  did 
Anthony  Tudor's  sensuous  work  Pillar  of  Fire,  choreographed  to  the 
music  of  his  original  1899  concert  work  Verklarte  Nacht,  or  Transfigured 
Night.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  found  additional  justification 
for  his  adaptation  of  Brahms  in  the  close  mating  achieved  between 
Balanchine's  dance  movements  and  the  kaleidoscopic  orchestral  sounds 
which  he  (Schoenberg)  had  created.  His  own  justification,  less  fanciful 
and  more  pragmatic,  was  given  in  a  letter  to  Alfred  V.  Frankenstein, 
music  critic  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Frankenstein  had  simply 
asked  Schoenberg  if  he  would  explain  to  him  how  and  why  he,  the 
instigator  of  atonality  and  founder  of  the  twelve-tone  school  of  com- 
position, had  come  to  interrupt  his  professional  and  creative  work  in 
his  mid-sixties,  in  order  to  transcribe  a  19th-century  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings,  a  76-year-old  classic.  Schoenberg  replied  from  his  home  in 
West  Los  Angeles  in  a  letter  dated  March  18, 1939: 

Here  [are]  a  few  remarks  about  the  'Brahms'. 

My  reasons: 

1.  I  like  this  piece. 

2.  It  is  seldom  played. 

3.  It  is  always  very  badly  played,  because  the  better  the  pianist, 
the  louder  he  plays  and  you  hear  nothing  from  the  strings.  I 
wanted  once  to  hear  everything,  and  this  I  achieved. 

My  intentions: 

1.  To  remain  strictly  in  the  style  of  Brahms  and  not  to  go 
farther  than  he  himself  would  have  gone  if  he  lived  today. 

2.  To  watch  carefully  all  these  laws  which  Brahms  obeyed  and 
not  to  violate  [any  of  those]  which  are  only  known  to  musicians 
educated  in  his  environment. 

How  I  did  it: 

I  am  for  almost  50  years  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Brahms's  style  and  his  principles.  I  have  analysed  many  of  his 
works  for  myself  and  with  my  pupils.  I  have  played  as  violist  and 
cellist  this  work  and  many  others  numerous  times:  I  therefore 
knew  how  it  should  sound.  I  had  only  to  transpose  this  sound  to 
the  orchestra  and  this  is  in  fact  what  I  did. 

Of  course,  there  were  heavy  problems.  Brahms  likes  very  low 
basses,  of  which  the  orchestra  possesses  only  a  small  number  of 
instruments.  He  likes  a  full  accompaniment  with  broken  chord 
figures,  often  in  different  rhythms.  And  most  of  these  figures  can 
not  easily  be  changed,  because  generally  they  have  a  structural 
meaning  in  his  style.  I  think  I  resolved  these  problems,  but  this 
merit  of  mine  will  not  mean  very  much  to  our  present-day  musi- 
cians because  they  do  not  know  about  them  and  if  you  tell  them 
there  are  such,  they  do  not  care.  But  to  me  it  means  something. 

I  hope  this  satisfies  you. 

Whether  Mr  Frankenstein  was  satisfied  or  not,  commentators  have  not 
failed  to  ask  (1)  how  can  one  'remain  strictly  in  the  style  of  Brahms' 
while  calling  for  instruments  never  used  by  Brahms,  such  as  the  E-flat  . 
clarinet,  the  tambourine  and  the  xylophone;  and  (2)  how  one  can 
possibly  know  how  far  Brahms  would  go  'if  he  lived  today.'  Robert 
Craft,  the  conductor  and  Stravinsky-Schoenberg  disciple,  who  has  called 
this  score  'the  most  successful  of  Schoenberg's  orchestral  transcriptions' 
(the  others  having  included  works  by  Bach,  Handel,  Georg  Monn  and 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P.. 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


Carl  Loewe),  responds  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  technique  and  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  of  imitative  literalism:  '[Schoenberg]  also  defended  his 
orchestration  as  Brahmsian,  but  up-to-date  —  an  argument  that  has 
served  as  an  apologia  for  some  of  the  worst  of  contemporary  orchestra- 
tions of  the  classics.  The  difference  is  not  in  Schoenberg's  approach  but 
in  his  imagination  of  genius  and  in  his  absolute  orchestral  mastery. 
Whether  extensions  of  Brahms  or  not,  Schoenberg's  instrumental  inven- 
tions do  not  violate  the  Brahmsian  unity  of  the  composition  or,  as  they 
translate  it  to  another  medium,  change  the  character  of  the  Brahmsian 
expression.  For  the  rest,  we  may  remark  that  few  other  contemporary 
composers  would  have  devoted  so  great  an  effort  to  the  Hamburg 
master.  .  .  .  Schoenberg  did  so,  and  at  the  height  of  his  powers.'  The 
labor,  he  might  have  added,  was  not  so  much  an  interruption  as  an 
extension  of  his  academic  instruction  in  composition. 

The  original  piano  quartet,  described  as  'Brahms  at  his  most  expansive,' 
created  initial  difficulties  albeit  no  lasting  problems  for  its  first  listeners 
and  performers,  including  Clara  Schumann  and  Joseph  Joachim.  The 
biographer  Peter  Latham  says  of  it:  'Command  of  form  is  never  in  doubt, 
but  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  the  conciseness  so  conspicuous  in  his 
later  works.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  first  movement  .  .  .  where  the 
copious  material  and  its  extended  treatment  produce  an  exposition  of 
gigantic  size.  Happily  the  composer's  invention  suffices  to  carry  him 
from  the  bare,  unharmonized  opening  through  a  lyrical  second-subject 
group,  a  stormy  development  and  a  carefully  varied  recapitulation  to  a 
soft  but  unquiet  close  without  loss  of  impetus.  The  contrast  between 
the  second  movement  (Intermezzo,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo)  and  the 
third  (Andante  con  moto)  is  of  character  rather  than  speed,  the  Inter- 
mezzo moving  in  a  gentle  twilight,  the  Andante  beginning  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  minuet  but  subsequently  developing  an  unexpected 
brilliance  that  is  positively  military.  For  his  finale  Brahms  goes  to  the 
gypsies,  writing  a  "Rondo  alia  Zingarese",  electrifying  in  the  rhythmic 
vigour  of  its  three-bar  phrases.' 

I.  Allegro,  G  minor,  4/4  time.  The  most  original  touch  in  the  epic  first 
movement  is  its  reversal  of  thematic  roles  en  route,  described  by  Donald 
Tovey  as  follows:  'The  association  of  two  themes,  one  in  G  minor,  the 
other  in  B  fiat,  produces  an  astonishing  dramatic  result  when,  after  the 
development  section,  the  recapitulation  begins,  not  with  the  first  of  the 
pair,  but  with  the  second  in  the  sunniest  G  major.  Still  more  astonish- 
ing is  the  transformation  of  the  whole  latter  half  of  the  enormous  pro- 
cession of  triumphant  and  tender  "second-subject"  themes  in  D  major 
into  tragic  pathos  in  G  minor  —  an  operation  on  a  scale  unprecedented 
in  classical  music'  Following  that,  the  G-minor  coda  recalls  the  unyield- 
ing sternness  of  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  piano  quartet  in  the 
same  key,  but  ends  pianissimo.  Schoenberg  does  not  hesitate  to  bring 
out  the  early  implications  of  Brahms's  First  Symphony,  the  composition 
toward  which  the  latter  was  continually  working  in  the  1860s  and  early 
1870s. 

II.  Intermezzo  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo),  C  minor,  9/8  time.  'I  cannot 
help  thinking,'  Clara  Schumann  wrote  to  Brahms  after  trying  out  the 
quartet,  'that  if  you  had  me  in  mind  at  all  when  you  were  writing  it  you 
must  have  known  I  should  be  charmed  with  the  Scherzo  in  C  minor. 
[That  is  what  Brahms  first  called  the  second  movement]  It  is  a  piece 
after  my  own  heart!  How  passionate  and  profound  is  the  mournful 
passage  [quotation  of  melody  at  the  34th  bar]  —  how  magnificently  it 
carries  one  away.'  Schoenberg  scored  this  particular  tune  for  the  B-flat 
clarinet  over  arpeggios  in  the  bass  clarinet.  His  Mahlerian  bias  is  other- 
wise indicated  by  octave  unisons  for  English  horn  and  bass  clarinet, 
lively  passages  for  the  French  horns  in  a  high  register,  and  so  on.  The 
tempo  increases  to  Animato  for  the  A-flat  Trio,  although,  as  Tovey  says, 
'the  sense  of  mystery  and  romance  is  as  strong  as  ever.' 

III.  Andante  con  moto,  E  flat  major,  3/4  time.  The  third  movement  con- 
ceals a  world  of  invention  and  fantasy  within  a  simple  ABA  form.  In  the 
words  of  Edwin  Evans,  'no  one  could  divine  from  the  placid  opening 
theme  of  the  movement  the  wealth  of  exuberance  to  follow.'  The  open- 
ing is,  as  Latham  observes,  minuet-like.  The  middle  section  is  again 
marked  Animato,  and  Brahms  contrives  by  cross-rhythms  to  introduce 
a  vigorous  march  (essentially  4/4)  without  altering  the  movement's 
over-all  3/4  meter.  Schoenberg  reinforces  the  marching  impulse  with  his 
varied  percussion  battery,  and  piquantly  enhances  the  die-away  coda. 
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Burlington  -  Braintree 

Use  your  Long's  Charga-Plate.  Mastercharge. 

BankAmericard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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Offering  for  the  four- 

< 

teenth  year  a  wide 

^ 

variety  of  demonstration 

rt 

and  practice  sessions 

w 

for  novices,  amateur 

CJERIN 

chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 

Audrey  Wagner, 

CD  £ 

Director 

IRI 

Cooki 

<s< 

Please  call  or  write  for 

irn 

/^   1 

1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

© 

(617)  969-1320 

Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 

Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
\?)FJ  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 
Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

SHREVE,CRUMP&L0WC0. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTONST.BOSTON, MASS. 021 16(617)2.67-9100 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese  (Presto),  G  minor,  2/4  time.  The  title  of  the 
finale  is  one  of  the  first  acknowledged  manifestations  of  Brahms's  inter- 
est in  Hungarian  gypsy  music,  prompted  in  part  by  his  friendship  with 
the  violinists  Joseph  Joachim  and  Eduard  Remenyi.  Joachim  indeed 
declared  to  Brahms,  vis-a-vis  this  movement  and  his  own  Hungarian 
Concerto:  'You  have  completely  defeated  me  on  my  own  territory.'  So 
far  as  justification  is  needed,  the  whole  raison  de'etre  for  Schoenberg's 
transcription  might  be  said  to  be  epitomized  in  this  colorful  rondo, 
which  —  like  the  piano  rhapsodies  and  dances  of  Liszt,  of  Dvorak,  and 
those  to  come  from  Brahms  himself  —  fairly  cries  out  for  the  orchestral 
palette.  Schoenberg  at  once  reinforces  the  2/4  beat  with  fortissimo 
string  chords  struck  with  the  wood  of  the  bow  (col  legno).  A  slower  and 
heavier  episode  in  G  major  has  a  stately  kind  of  Hungarian  ceremonial 
quality.  That  is  immediately  followed  by  a  near-quote,  in  the  strings,  of 
the  haunting  theme  from  Chopin's  Waltz  in  A  minor,  converted  into 
Brahms's  ongoing  2/4  meter.  Later,  following  a  cadenza  for  the  E-flat 
clarinet  and  the  final  appearance  of  the  Chopinesque  evocation,  Schoen- 
berg cleverly  reverts  for  a  moment  to  Brahms's  original  solo  violin, 
viola  and  cello.  He  then  turns  the  same  music  back  to  the  tutti  strings 
as  the  tempo  of  the  ensuing  coda  begins  to  increase  to  Molto  presto. 
The  rondo  concludes  in  a  whirlwind  of  furious  activity. 


POSTSCRIPT:  THE  GREAT  INNOVATOR 

In  the  year  1933,  which  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  Brahms's  birth  as 
well  as  the  50th  anniversary  of  Wagner's  death,  Schoenberg  delivered  a 
memorial  lecture,  later  reprinted  as  an  essay  entitled  'Brahms  the  Pro- 
gressive' in  the  book  Style  and  Idea.  Here  he  related  in  some  detail  what 
he  had  learned  from  Brahms,  and  explained  how  it  came  about  that  an 
advanced  'post-Wagnerian'  like  himself  (according  to  the  history  books) 
could  also  be  a  devout  Brahmsian.  In  their  own  day,  he  said,  the  enmity 
between  the  respective  supporters  of  these  two  'irreconcilable'  com- 
posers was  such  that  the  only  musical  nonpartisans,  it  seemed,  were 
those  who  disliked  both  of  them. 

'What  in  1883  seemed  an  impassable  gulf,'  he  added,  'was  in  1897  no 
longer  a  problem.  [With  these  dates  he  referred  to  the  year  of  Wagner's 
death  and  that  of  Brahms's  death.]  The  greatest  musicians  of  that  time, 
Mahler,  Strauss,  Reger  and  many  others,  had  grown  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  both  these  masters.  What  then  had  been  an  object  of  dispute 
had  been  reduced  into  a  difference  between  two  personalities,  between 
two  styles  of  expression,  not  contradictory  enough  to  prevent  the  inclu- 
sion of  qualities  of  both  in  one  work.' 

Evaluating  their  respective  harmonic  practices,  Schoenberg  said:  'It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  Wagner's  harmony  is  richer  in  substitute  har- 
monies and  vagrants,  and  in  a  freer  use  of  dissonances,  especially  of 
unprepared  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  in  strophic,  songlike  forms  and 
other  structures,  such  as  represent  the  Wagnerian  version  of  arias,  the 
harmony  moves  less  expansively  and  more  slowly  than  in  similar  forms 
of  Brahms.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Wintersturme  wichen  dem  Won- 
nemond,  the  Als  zullendes  Kind,  zog  ich  dich  auf  or  the  song  of  the 
Rhine  Daughters,  to  Brahms's  song  Meine  Hebe  ist  grun,  or  the  main 
theme  of  the  String  Quintet  in  G,  op.  111,  which  starts  roving  in  its 
third  measure,  or  the  Rhapsody,  op.  79,  no.  2,  which  almost  avoids 
establishing  a  tonality.  .  .  . 

'The  difference  between  these  two  men/  he  concluded  after  further 
exposition  and  analysis  of  their  musical  styles  and  larger  forms,  'is  not 
what  their  contemporaries  thought;  it  is  not  the  difference  between 
Dionysian  and  Apollonian  art,  as  Nietzsche  might  have  called  it.  Besides, 
it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  essay  [has  been]  to 
prove  that  Brahms,  the  classicist,  the  academician,  was  a  great  innovator 
in  the  realm  of  musical  language  —  that,  in  fact,  he  was  a  great 
progressive.' 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.Thurs.,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 
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-^  LAUNDRY 

DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236- 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
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*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 

Live 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 


(On  the  third  floor.) 

KonTiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 

Cafe  l^era 


Oursinging  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  A.M.    —    10  P.M. 
10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


inattre  \ 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place.  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  1  1:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

^^P^^MM^H  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks 


is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


K<Y    EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBDRY  ST.  266-3000 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  S 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


and  MB/JQ 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 
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It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


January  24 

BOULEZ 
KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 
REICH 

April  11 

BACH 

SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
CP.E.  BACH 

BERIO 
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Eclats 

Symphony  No.  3 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

Music  for  Mallet 
Instruments 


Suite  No.  1 

Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

NOW  SHOWING 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

of  CRAFTSMEN 

in  a  selected 
exhibition  and  sale 

of 

FINE  CRAFTS 

TO  JAN.  5       DAILY  10  AM -5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  —  69  NEWBURY  ST. 

BOSTON  266-1810 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 

Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston 


Art/  Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


H 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


It  CARPET 

CLtfimnG  coflp. 

Est.  1 920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
hestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  VVCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


Nature 
HasAGift 

ForYxi... 


Whew 
Bonsai  Await 


G.  K.  Chesterton  has  referred 
to  Bonsai  as,  "Unique  shapes  that 
an  artist  would  copy  or  a  philoso- 
pher watch  for  years."  That  and  more,  for 
Bonsai  are  living  beauty  which  can  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  Only  a  few  of  the  many  Bonsai  vari- 
eties are  houseplants,  but  all  require  as  much,  and  sometimes 
more,  devoted  care  than  a  household  pet.  During  warm 
weather,  some  should  be  watered  as  many  as  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  They  must  be  repotted,  and  the  roots  pruned 
annually.  The  trunk  and  branches  must  be  trained  and 
pruned,  and  so  on.  But  the  many  years  of  quiet  gratification 
one  derives  from  living  with  Bonsai  is  surely  worth  the 
required  care.  We  have  a  number  of  different  varieties  of 
young  Bonsais  who  would  like  you  to  care  for  them.  Please 
visit  them  soon  at  our  Garden  Center. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest 
variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Rte.  135, 
near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431.  Open  year 'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Vfeston  Nurseries 

of  Hopkinton 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


KEnmore  6-1952 

"V^ixturixz 

finer      furs 

Newbury  Street  Eighteen 

Boston,  Mass. 

Christmas 
shopping 

at  the 
Museum 

of  Fine  Arts* 


You'll  enjoy  the  visit  and 
the  special  gifts  you  can  find 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Hand- 
some reproductions  of  sculp- 
ture and  silver,  unique  jewelry, 
art-inspired  needlepoint, 
unusual  greeting  cards  and 
notes.  Distinctive  gifts  based 
on  masterpieces  in  the 
Museum's  collections. 

See  "Unearthing  China's  Past" 

the  special  exhibition 

on  view  through  February. 
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The^&6 
Permamatic" 

You  may  want  another 
one  someday  but 
you'll  probably  never  need 
a  new  one. 


23"xl7"x7%" 

In  black  or  navy 
blue  nylon 

Much  less  than  $75.00 

Stamp  on  it,  pummel  it,  bury  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baggage  cart.  The 
Lark  Permamatic  will  come  out 
looking  as  good  as  new.  A  unique 
new  construction  makes  it  very  du- 
rable, yet  featherlight.  In  short,  it's 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  travel  in- 
vestments. In  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
coverings  at  better  stores.     " 

/         ,  </%   Lu99age  Corp., 
/CvtT&  Empire  State  Building,  N.Y. 

C^^  Copyright  ©  1971,  1972,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 
All  rights  reserved.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parenti  Sisters 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with  Diamonds       $720 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds    $1200 
Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and   Diamond  Border  $1600 


Siibji't-t  to  prior  sale 


actual  size 


j^arenti  S^>i$te 


Incorporated 


97    NEWBURY   STREET.   BOSTON.    MASS.    02116 


reat  ^Symphonies 
begin  with  one  note       ! 

Qreat  ^Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


flMPv     AND  L0AN 

InuO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 
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He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL  ROOM 


These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

^> 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P. 


TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


w 

> 

V 

MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 

^^    .^^^^ 

YOUR  VERMONT 

SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 

fc^**V          ^x«R    F] 

RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

n^H 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 

tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 

w'aH 

other  fine  New  England  ski 

areas. 

Call  802-746-5171 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 

">te^^ 

Pittsfield.Vt.  05762 

Pamper  yourself* 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  com 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


::'■ 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SYMPHONY  HALL'S  NEW  PORTATIV  ORGAN  CONSOLE 

A  new  one-manual  small  console,  built  by  the  E.  M.  Skinner  Company 
of  Newburyport,  has  been  installed  in  Symphony  Hall.  Built  from  plans 
made  by  Berj  Zamkochian,  Boston  Symphony  organist,  Roy  Carlson, 
curator  of  the  organs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  John 
Bolten,  who  designed  and  engineered  its  construction,  the  console  will 
first  be  used  in  the  performances  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  on  Decem- 
ber 7  and  8.  Capable  of  being  used  with  the  organs  both  here  and  at 
Tanglewood,  the  console  has  a  dynamic  range  that  encompasses  the 
softest  stops  and  all  the  gradations  up  to  full  organ,  a  dynamic  level 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  orchestra.  Its  features  include  a  cable  that 
allows  placement  anywhere  on  stage  and  a  compactness  that  eliminates 
spatial  problems.  The  console  has  2,700  hand-wired  connections,  silver 
key  contacts  and  gold  contacts  in  the  connecting  plugs.  There  are 
15,400  feet  of  special  cable  wire  in  the  console  and  the  cable  connect- 
ing it  to  the  organ  chamber.  Built  of  solid  mahogany,  the  small  console 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  old  four-manual  console  for  the 
performance  of  works  involving  two  organs.  It  is  expected  that  the  old 
console,  which  is  badly  worn  out,  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  four- 
manual  console  when  funds  become  available. 


SOME  CHANGES   IN  THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr  Robert  H.  Gardiner 
announced  his  resignation  as  Trustee  and  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Board.  Mr  Gardiner,  who  is  Treasurer  of  Radcliffe  College,  Director  of 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  Groton  School  and  President  of  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  be- 
came a  Trustee  in  April  1965,  and  since  September  1968  he  has  served 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Board.  His  energetic  support  of  the  Orchestra 
and  his  willingness  to  give  generously  of  his  time  and  abilities  have 
been  of  immeasurable  help  to  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Board. 


Sidney  Stoneman 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr  Sidney  Stoneman,  Trustee,  was  elected  to  re- 
place Mr  Gardiner  as  Vice  President.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Stoneman  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  Director  of  General  Cinema 
Corporation.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  Exeter  International  Corporation 
and  of  National  Shawmut  Bank.  Among  numerous  other  activities,  he 
serves  as  President  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  a  Fellow  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, a  Trustee  of  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  and  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Steering  Committee  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  He  and  his  wife,  Miriam  Helpern  Stoneman,  reside  in 
Boston. 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  SPORES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.  9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  SYMPHONY  SKETCHBOOK  OF   DAVID  OMAR  WHITE' 

From  mid-November  through  Christmas  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will 
feature  an  exhibit  by  David  Omar  White.  A  resident  of  Watertown,  Mr 
White  has  illustrated  numerous  books,  including  two  children's  books 
of  his  own:  /  Know  a  Giraffe  and  Elizabeth's  Shopping  Spree,  both  pub- 
lished by  Knopf.  He  also  draws  a  weekly  comic  strip,  The  Adventures  of 
the  White  Rabbit,  for  The  Real  Paper.  His  exhibit  consists  of  more  than 
150  action  sketches  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  at  Tanglewood  during  rehearsals.  These  draw- 
ings have  been  published  in  a  book  entitled  The  Symphony  Sketchbook 
of  David  Omar  White  ($6.50,  176  pp),  which  is  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  music  and  book  stores  in  the  Boston  Area.  Reprinted  below 
is  Boston  Symphony  Concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein's  foreword  to 
the  book. 

'It  is  now  close  to  20  years  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  During  this  happy  span  of  time,  my  musical  life 
and  a  large  segment  of  my  emotional  being  have  been  housed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Being  so  close,  and  affectionately  so,  to  such  a  great  institu- 
tion for  this  number  of  years  makes  one  aware  of  even  the  most  minute 
blemish  on  its  venerable  countenance.  The  musicians  who  make  up  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  all  extraordinary  individual  performers 
as  well  as  highly  cultivated  individual  personalities.  Combine  their  talent 
and  individuality  with  the  orchestral  requirement  of  obedience  to  the 
conductor  and  you  create  a  dish  that  is  capable  of  causing  heartburn. 
The  occasional  blemishes  —  grumbling  about  an  unpopular  conductor, 
for  example  —  are  rather  private  matters  which  we  prefer  not  to  share 
with  the  general  public.  And  so,  with  rare  exceptions,  our  rehearsals 
and  back  stage  activities  are  off  limits  to  the  general  public.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  public  would  be  surprised  or  disillusioned  by  anything 
they  might  witness  in  these  private  chambers,  but  perhaps  we  should 
try  to  retain  this  last  bit  of  mystery. 

'Against  this  traditional  background  of  privacy,  I  must  admit  that  I 
viewed  our  artistic  friend,  Omar  White,  with  some  annoyance  during  his 
extended  tenure  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  musical  inner  sanctum.  Despite 
his  laudable  efforts  to  remain  unobtrusive  during  countless  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  our  inherent  vanity  as  performers  made  us  acutely  aware 
of  who  was  displaying  what  serious  physical  flaw  to  the  honest  eye  and 
pen  of  the  artist.  I  doubt  that  any  of  our  performances  ever  received 
such  widely  varied  reviews  as  each  page  of  his  sketch  book  elicited 
from  my  colleagues.  The  often  pained  response  of  the  subject  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  candor  of  the  drawings. 

'On  more  than  150  occasions  a  year  we  must  operate  with  a  level  of 
precision  and  emotional  involvement  that  rivals  any  profession.  We  do 
this  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  —  different  conductors,  dif- 
ferent concert  halls,  different  playing  times,  etc.  The  only  constant 
factor  is  the  remarkable  group  of  people  who  make  up  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  As  you  enjoy  these  visual  character  studies,  try  to 
imagine  the  precise  ensemble  that  this  bunch  of  highly  individual  per- 
sonalities can  produce  on  innumerable  occasions  every  season.  With 
the  knowledge  that  all  of  these  people  bring  their  highly  developed 
skills  and  artistic  talents  under  stern  control  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
collective  artistic  goal  (and  yet  maintain  some  individuality),  you  will 
surely  derive  great  pleasure  from  this  charming  book.' 


PARKING   NEAR  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  audience  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Church  Park 
Parking  Garage,  which  can  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of 
automobiles,  is  now  open.  This  facility  will  certainly  lessen  the  problem 
of  parking  before  concerts.  The  other  garages,  listed  regularly  on  the 
map  in  the  center  of  the  program  (Arena  Parking  Lot,  Auditorium 
Garage,  Colonnade  Hotel,  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park,  Prudential  Center  Garage, 
Uptown  Garage  and  Westland  Garage),  will  continue  to  provide  service 
to  Symphony  patrons. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  sales  —  2,361 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  500  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


mam    am 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


THE   CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun- 
treader  —  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of  1970  — 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were  named  among  the  best  recordings 
of  1971  by  Time  Magazine. 

THE  SOLOIST 

ROSE  TAYLOR  began  her  musical  studies 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  and  continued  them  as  a 
scholarship  student  at  Juilliard.  She  was 
selected  to  sing  Baba  the  Turk  in  The  Rake's 
Progress  at  the  opening  of  the  American 
Opera  Center,  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  con- 
ducting. She  subsequently  sang  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Studio,  the  Augusta 
Opera  and,  in  1971  and  1972,  with  the 
Chicago  Lyric  Opera.  Active  also  in  cham- 
ber and  concert  music,  Miss  Taylor  has  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Erich  Leinsdorf.  An  affiliate 
artist  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  she  appeared  this  summer  at  the 
Newport  Music  Festival.  She  has  recorded  Stravinsky's  Les  noces  and 
two  Wolf-Stravinsky  songs  with  Robert  Craft,  as  well  as  Stanley  Silver- 
man's Elephant  Steps  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT   RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX   DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed   by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  Just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 


thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace- 
Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE   LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS   RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


4CTW 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

SPECTRUM  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  January  24  1974  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
soloist  to  be  announced 


BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  No.  3 

FELDMAN 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  Mallet  Instruments 

Thursday  evening  April  11  1974  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

WENDY  HILTON     dancer,     CATHY  BERBERIAN     mezzo-soprano, 

MICHAEL  WAGER     speaker 


MOZART 

Divertimento  No.  15  in  B  flat 

K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN  ) 

WEBER             > 

Melodramas  with  piano 

LISZT                ) 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  December  7  1973  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  8  1973  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 


BACH 

+STRAUSS 
*BRAHMS 


Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.35.  The  Orchestra  will  be  on  tour  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
December  14  and  15. 

Friday  afternoon  January  4  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  5  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER 
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All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 


the. 
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Record  Shop 


Harvard  Soyare, 
Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 
Tuesday  evening  January  15  1974  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

ALL  WAGNER   PROGRAM 

*Overture  to  'Der  fliegende  Hollander' 
Prelude  to  Act  III  'Tannhauser' 
Venusberg  music  from  'Tannhauser' 
Prelude  to  'Lohengrin' 
Eine  Faust  Ouvertiire 
Prelude  to  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
Kaisermarsch 

Tuesday  evening  February  5  1974  at  8.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 
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Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 
Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 
Symphony  No.  5     op.  100 


Tuesday  evening  March  26  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  7  in  E 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STAGE  DOOR  LECTURES 


(left  to  right)  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis  and  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau. 


(standing)  Mrs  Roger  Voisin;  Mrs  Anatole  Haemmerle,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures;  Mr  Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair,  (seated)  Mrs  Frances  Shufro;  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Silverstein; 


The  schedule  of  upcoming  Stage  Door  Lectures  is: 


Series  One 
February  15 
March  8 


Series  Two 
December  7 
February  8 
March  15 


The  remaining  lectures  will  begin  promptly  at  12.15  instead  of  12.30.  If 
you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  remember  to  turn  in  your  ticket  by 
calling  the  Friends'  Office  (266-1348). 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 
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When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 
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BACH 
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Overture 

Air 
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Cigue 


tSTRAUSS 


Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  symphonic  poem,     op.  30 
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Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

MALCOM   FRAGER 


Malcolm  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  piano 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^_  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    |X|  ^^^SSsSS^ff^101 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^B^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 
Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Bach  was  born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on  July 
27  1750. 

Bach's  'overtures/  as  he  called  them,  of  which  there  are  four,  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he 
was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen. 
Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent 
Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the 
Telemann  Musical  Society,  which   he  conducted  from  the  years  1729 


]U  /el  fact- 


to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the 
years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised 
this  department  of  the  art — it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself 
more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  de  gamba,  and  the 
clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most 
of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  'Well-tempered  Clavier,'  the  'Inven- 
tions.' Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at 
this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  performed 
them  at  Cothen. 

The  first  Suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings. 
The  second,  in  B  minor,  is  for  solo  flute  and  strings.  The  last  two  Suites, 
which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a  larger  wind  group; 
in  the  third  Suite,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons  and  three  trumpets;  in  the 
fourth  Suite,  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets. 

The  'overtures,'  so  titled  by  Bach,  were  no  more  than  variants  upon 
the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral  suites  as  an 
'ouverture,'  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouverture  such  as  Lulli 
wrote  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely  regarded, 
had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow 
introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and  a 
reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  per- 
formances, a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and  integral 
part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several  dance 
movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the 
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more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georg  Muffat 
introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held 
to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended  and  elabo- 
rated it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  Suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  'a  frag- 
ment of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved 
for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period.  Their 
charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength  and  grace.' 

There  were  two  regular  trumpet  players  at  Cothen  in  Prince  Leopold's 
musical  establishment,  but  Bach  was  probably  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  find  a  third  for  his  performances  of  the  Third  suite.  Scored  for  double 
band  (trumpets  and  timpani  against  oboes  —  possibly  with  bassoon  — 
strings  and  harpsichord),  it  is  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  the  set.  It  may 
well  have  been  written  for  some  special  court  celebration.  The  opening 
grave  section  of  the  Overture  is  majestic  and  cheerfully  pompous;  it 
leads  into  a  bright  vivace,  built  on  a  fugal  figure.  There  is  an  elaborate 
part  for  the  first  violin.  A  shortened  and  altered  version  of  the  grave 
brings  the  Overture  to  its  end.  When  Goethe  heard  Mendelssohn  play 
through  this  movement  on  the  piano  in  1830,  he  remarked:  'There  is 
such  pomp  and  ceremony  here  that  one  can  actually  see  a  procession 
of  elegantly  attired  people  descending  a  vast  flight  of  stairs.' 

The  Air  which  follows,  scored  for  strings  alone,  is  one  of  the  most 
poignantly  lovely  melodies  ever  written:  in  one  early  version  of  the 
score  there  is  an  indication  that  the  first  violin  part  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  solo  player.  The  mood  is  deeply  reflective  and  unutterably 
calm.  The  four  final  dances,  two  Gavottes,  a  Bourree  and  a  Cigue,  axe, 
to  quote  the  late  Thurston  Dart,  'all  of  them  suitable  for  dancing'. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Thus  spake  Zarathustra),  Tondichtung 
(frei  nach  Friedrich  Nietzsche)  fur  grosses  Orchester,  op.  30 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864  and  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Thus  spake  Zarathustra  at  Munich  between 
February  and  August  1896,  and  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Frankfurt-am-Main  on  November  27  of  the  same  year.  Four  days  later  he  con- 
ducted it  again  in  Cologne.  Arthur  Nikisch  gave  the  first  Berlin  performance  on 
November  30.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  in  Chicago  on 
February  5  1897  under  Theodore  Thomas's  direction.  On  October  30  1897  Emil 
Paur  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clar- 
inets in  B  flat,  clarinet  in  E  flat  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  2  tubas,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  glockenspiel,  low  bell  in  E,  2  harps,  organ  and  strings. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  which  moved  Richard 
Strauss  to  the  creation  of  his  large-scaled  tone  poem  in  1896,  is  surely 
no  less  a  poem  in  prose  than  a  philosophical  treatise.  Nietzsche's  sister 
referred  to  it  as  'dithyrambic  and  psalmodic'  —  certainly  with  more 
understanding  than  those  early  opponents  of  program  music  who 
reproached  Strauss  with  having  set  philosophy  to  music.  Strauss's  state- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  the  work  at  Frankfurt- 
am-Main  might  still  have  been  considered  a  large  order:  'I  did  not 
intend  to  write  philosophical  music  or  portray  Nietzsche's  great  work 
musically.  I  meant  to  convey  by  means  of  music  an  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  from  its  origin,  through  the  various  phases  of 
development,  religious  as  well  as  scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of 
the  Superman.' 

It  can  be  said  that  Strauss's  musical  intent  is  clearer  in  his  music  than 
in  the  above  protestation.  Strauss  found  for  his  tone  poems  nothing 
more  suitable  and  inspiring  than  the  soul's  adventure;  its  heroic  strug- 
gle with  the  obstacles  of  this  world;  its  experience  of  joys  and  passions; 
its  final  beatification.  Tod  und  Verklarung  and  Ein  Heldenleben  were 
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Something  grander 
for  your  grand  piona 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 

70/80  Park,  70  Park  Street,  Suite  18,  Brookline,  731-9443 
Wellesley  Green,  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  237-4040 

Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 
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compounded  on  this  plan  no  less  than  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  The 
Zarathustra  of  Strauss,  like  the  sage  of  Nietzsche,  has  tasted  life  lustily, 
full-bloodedly,  searching.  His  aims  are  high;  he  embraces  those  quests 
which  man  has  set  as  his  goal  —  creeds,  knowledge,  love,  the  perception 
of  beauty.  He  surpasses  in  his  perception,  and  his  weapon  for  sur- 
passing is  the  pitiless  testing  of  all  that  may  be  weakly,  half-hearted, 
confining,  a  denial  of  nature.  It  is  a  weapon  of  purification  by  rejection. 
That  may  be  the  quest  of  the  'human  race,'  but  it  is  more  plainly  still 
the  quest  of  the  artist  as  creator  in  search  of  beauty;  it  becomes  in  part 
autobiographical,  the  record  of  his  musical  aspirations. 


Richard  Strauss 

Nietzsche  found  a  name  for  the  dominating  figure  of  his  poem  in 
Zoroaster,  the  Persian  prophet  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  seventh  century  BC.  Beyond  this,  the  two  philosophers  seem  to 
have  few  points  in  common.  The  German  one  wrote  of  the  real 
Zoroaster:  'He  created  the  most  portentous  error,  morality.  Conse- 
quently, he  should  also  be  the  first  to  perceive  that  error  .  .  .  the 
overcoming  of  morality  through  itself  —  through  truthfulness,  the  over- 
coming of  the  moralist  through  his  opposite  —  through  me:  that  is 
what  the  name  Zarathustra  means  in  my  mouth.' 

The  opening  paragraph  which  contains  Zarathustra's  introductory 
speech  is  printed  opposite  the  title-page  of  Strauss's  score: 

'Having  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  Zarathustra  left  his  home  and  the 
lake  of  his  home  and  went  into  the  mountains.  There  he  rejoiced  in 
his  spirit  and  his  loneliness,  and  for  ten  years  did  not  grow  weary  of  it. 
But  at  last  his  heart  turned  —  one  morning  he  got  up  with  the  dawn, 
stepped  into  the  presence  of  the  Sun  and  thus  spake  unto  him:  "Thou 
great  star!  What  would  be  thy  happiness,  were  it  not  for  those  for 
whom  thou  shinest?  For  ten  years  thou  hast  come  up  here  to  my  cave. 
Thou  wouldst  have  got  sick  of  thy  light  and  thy  journey  but  for  me, 
mine  eagle  and  my  serpent.  But  we  waited  for  thee  every  morning  and 
receiving  from  thee  thine  abundance,  blessed  thee  for  it.  Lo!  I  am 
weary  of  my  wisdom,  like  the  bee  that  hath  collected  too  much  honey; 
I  need  hands  reaching  out  for  it.  I  would  fain  grant  and  distribute 
until  the  wise  among  men  could  once  more  enjoy  their  folly,  and  the 
poor  once  more  their  riches.  For  that  end  I  must  descend  to  the  depth; 
as  thou  dost  at  even,  when  sinking  behind  the  sea,  thou  givest  light  to 
the  lower  regions,  thou  resplendent  star!  I  must,  like  thee,  go  down,  as 
men  say  —  men  to  whom  I  would  descend.  Then  bless  me,  thou  impas- 
sive eye,  that  canst  look  without  envy  even  upon  over-much  happiness. 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  MEAL  AT  JACK  DANIEL'S  has  been 
the  same  since  1918. 


In  Jack  Daniel  Hollow  it's  always  turkey, 
sweet  potatoes  and  marshmallows,  scalloped 
oysters,  broccoli,  hot  biscuits,  coconut  cake 
with  custard,  and  eat  till  you  can't.  To  us, 
that's  a  very  happy  holiday.  And  we  wish 
the  same  to  our  good  friends  everywhere. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


Bless  the  cup  which  is  about  to  overflow,  so  that  the  water  golden- 
flowing  out  of  it  may  carry  everywhere  the  reflection  of  thy  rapture. 
Lo!  this  cup  is  about  to  empty  itself  again,  and  Zarathustra  will  once 
more  become  a  man."  —  Thus  Zarathustra's  going  down  began.' 

In  the  introduction  we  behold  the  majesty  of  a  mountain  sunrise. 

The  tone  poem  opens  upon  a  low-pedal  on  C;  trumpets  announce 
the  basic  motive,  a  rising  C-G-C,  which  leads  to  impressive  chords  and 
finally  to  a  mighty  chord  in  C  major  by  the  entire  orchestra,  swelled  by 
the  organ.  The  music  which  follows,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  entitled 
'Von  den  Hinterweltlern'  (Of  the  back  world  dwellers).  The  reference 
is  religious,  for  the  horns  give  out  a  fragment  of  Gregorian  chant, 
over  which  the  composer  has  inscribed  'Credo  in  unum  Deum.'  This 
ushers  in  a  full-voiced  music  'Massig  langsam  mit  Andacht'.  The  organ 
joins  the  orchestra,  which  swells  with  the  divided  strings  into  a  luxuri- 
ant sonority.  The  ardent  tones  of  Strauss  seem  almost  to  belie  the 
philosopher's  words  of  contempt  for  the  believers: 

Then  the  world  seemed  to  me  the  work  of  a  suffering  and  tortured 
God.  A  dream  then  the  world  appeared  to  me,  and  a  God's  fic- 
tion; colored  smoke  before  the  eyes  of  a  godlike  discontented  one. 

Alas!  brethren,  that  God  whom  I  created  was  man's  work  and 
man's  madness,  like  all  Gods.  Man  he  was,  and  but  a  poor  piece 
of  man  and  the  I.  From  mine  own  ashes  and  flame  it  came  unto 
me,  that  ghost,  aye  verily!  It  did  not  come  unto  me  from  beyond! 
What  happened,  brethren? 

I  surpassed  myself,  the  sufferer,  and  carrying  mine  own  ashes  unto 
the  mountains  invented  for  myself  a  brighter  flame.  And  lo!  the 
ghost  departed  from  me. 

Under  the  heading  'Von  der  grossen  Sehnsucht'  (Of  the  great  yearning) 
the  organ  intones  a  'Magnificat'  (the  syllables  again  inscribed)  while 
the  melody  becomes  still  more  impassioned,  accentuated  by  upward 
rushing  string  passages: 

O  my  soul,  I  understand  the  smile  of  thy  melancholy.  Thine  over- 
great  riches  themselves  now  stretch  out  longing  hands! 

And,  verily,  O  my  soul!  who  could  see  thy  smile  and  not  melt  into 
tears?  Angels  themselves  melt  into  tears,  because  of  the  over- 
kindness  of  thy  smile.  Thy  kindness  and  over-kindness  wanteth 
not  to  complain  and  cry!  And  yet,  O  my  soul,  thy  smile  longeth 
for  tears,  and  thy  trembling  mouth  longeth  to  sob. 

Thou  likest  better  to  smile  than  to  pour  out  thy  sorrow.  .  .  .  But 
if  thou  wilt  not  cry,  nor  give  forth  in  tears  thy  purple  melancholy, 
thou  wilt  have  to  sing,  O  my  soul!  Behold,  I  myself  smile  who 
foretell  such  things  unto  me. 

O  my  soul,  now  I  have  given  thee  all,  and  even  my  last,  and  all 
my  hands  have  been  emptied  by  giving  unto  thee!  My  bidding 
thee  sing,  lo,  that  was  the  last  thing  I  had! 

'Von  den  Freuden  und  Leidenschaften'  (Of  joys  and  passions).  There 
is  a  declamatory  passage  (Leidenschaftlich)  characterized  by  a  chromatic 
descending  figure: 

Once  hadst  thou  passions,  and  called  them  evil.  But  now  hast 
thou  only  thy  virtues:  they  grew  out  of  thy  passions. 

Thou  implantedst  thy  highest  aim  into  the  heart  of  those  pas- 
sions; then  became  they  thy  virtues  and  joys. 

And  though  thou  wert  of  the  race  of  the  hot-tempered,  or  of  the 
voluptuous,  or  of  the  fanatical  or  the  vindictive; 

All  thy  passions  in  the  end  became  virtues,  and  all  thy  devils 
angels. . . . 

Lo!  how  each  of  thy  virtues  is  covetous  of  the  highest  place;  it 
wanteth  thy  whole  spirit  to  be  its  herald,  it  wanteth  thy  whole 
power,  in  wrath,  hatred,  and  love.  .  .  . 

Man  is  something  that  hath  to  be  surpassed:  and  therefore  shalt 
thou  love  thy  virtues  for  thou  wilt  succumb  by  them.  .  .  . 
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MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40.000  MILES  TIRE' ... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 
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THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE.        14  NEEDHAM  ST. 
547-1927  969-8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 
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For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader.' 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 

"d~l<l#vfYlfk  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

•'■■"■■V'.I..1..1.V>  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into  $25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away  I 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

C^  TTT1  .  „..,,,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


The  music  broadens  and  subsides  to  a  quieter  but  still  emotional 
'Grablied'  (Grave  song).  The  melody  for  the  oboe  derives  from  what 
has  gone  before: 

Yonder  is  the  island  of  graves,  the  silent  isle;  yonder  also  are  the 
graves  of  my  youth.  Thither  will  I  carry  an  evergreen  wreath  of 
life. ... 

Resolving  thus  in  my  heart,  did  I  sail  o'er  the  sea.  .  .  . 

Oh,  ye  sights  and  scenes  of  my  youth!  Oh,  all  ye  gleams  of  love, 
ye  divine  fleeting  gleams!  How  could  ye  perish  so  soon  for  me! 
I  think  of  you  to-day  as  my  dead  ones.  .  .  . 

Still  am  I  the  richest  and  most  to  be  envied  —  I,  the  lonesomest 
one!  For  I  have  possessed  you,  and  ye  possess  me  still.  Tell  me: 
to  whom  hath  there  ever  fallen  such  rosy  apples  from  the  trees  as 
have  fallen  unto  me? 

Still  am  I  your  love's  heir  and  heritage,  blooming  to  your  memory 
with  many-hued,  wild-growing  virtues,  O  ye  dearest  ones!  .  .  . 

Yea,  something  invulnerable,  unburiable  is  with  me,  something 
that  would  rend  rocks  asunder:  it  is  called  my  Will.  Silently  doth 
it  proceed,  and  unchanged  throughout  the  years.  .  .  . 

In  thee  still  liveth  also  the  unrealisedness  of  my  youth;  and  as  life 
and  youth  sittest  thou  here  hopeful  on  the  yellow  ruins  of  graves. 

Yea,  thou  art  still  for  me  the  demolisher  of  all  graves:  Hail  to  thee, 
my  Will!  And  only  where  there  are  graves  are  there  resurrections. 

Now  we  come  to  a  slow  section  labeled  'Von  der  Wissenschaft'  (Of 
science).  There  is  a  fugato  in  the  low  strings,  the  subject  opening  with 
the  elementary  rising  C-G-C  remembered  from  the  trumpet  in  the 
Introduction,  but  in  this  subject  shifting  chromatically  to  include  all 
twelve  tones  of  the  scale.  The  intellect,  having  thrust  in  an  arbitrary 
voice,  soon  rises  to  the  fiery,  melodic  freedom  which  pervades  the 
whole  score: 

Your  people  would  ye  justify  in  their  reverence:  that  called  ye 
'Will  to  Truth',  ye  famous  wise  ones!  .  .  . 

Stiff-necked  and  artful,  like  the  ass,  have  ye  always  been,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  people.  . . . 

In  all  respects,  however,  ye  make  too  familiar  with  the  spirit;  and 
out  of  wisdom  have  ye  often  made  an  alms-house  and  a  hospital 
for  bad  poets. 

Ye  are  not  eagles:  thus  have  ye  never  experienced  the  happiness 
of  the  alarm  of  the  spirit.  And  he  who  is  not  a  bird  should  not 
camp  above  abysses. 

Ye  seem  to  me  lukewarm  ones:  but  coldly  floweth  all  deep  knowl- 
edge. Ice-cold  are  the  innermost  wells  of  the  spirit:  a  refreshment 
to  hot  hands  and  handlers. 

Respectable  do  ye  there  stand,  and  stiff,  and  with  straight  backs, 
ye  famous  wise  ones!  —  no  strong  wind  or  will  impelleth  you. 

Have  ye  ne'er  seen  a  sail  crossing  the  sea,  rounded  and  inflated, 
and  trembling  with  the  violence  of  the  wind? 

Like  the  sail  trembling  with  the  violence  of  the  spirit,  doth  my 
wisdom  cross  the  sea — my  wild  wisdom! 

But  yet  servants  of  the  people,  ye  famous  wise  ones  —  how  could 
ye  go  with  me! .  .  . 

The  section  entiled  'Der  Cenesende'  (The  convalescent)  is  a  further 
development  of  the  fugued  subject. 

Zarathustra  fell  down  as  one  dead,  and  remained  long  as  one 
dead.  When  however  he  again  came  to  himself,  then  was  he  pale 
and  trembling,  and  remained  lying;  and  for  long  he  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink.  This  condition  continued  for  seven  days;  his  ani- 
mals, however,  did  not  leave  him  day  nor  night,  except  that  the 
eagle  flew  forth  to  fetch  food.  And  what  it  fetched  and  foraged, 


Rent-A-Parent 

When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
tain the  house,  and  manage 
details  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal and  snow  plowing. 

For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
Lynnfield  595-4045 
Needham  449-3590 
Randolph  961-1616 
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As  a  scene  stealer, 
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it  laid  on  Zarathustra's  couch;  so  that  Zarathustra  at  last  lay  among 
yellow  and  red  berries,  grapes,  rosy  apples,  sweet-smelling  herb- 
age, and  pine-cones.  .  .  . 

At  last,  after  seven  days,  Zarathustra  raised  himself  upon  his  couch, 
took  a  rosy  apple  in  his  hand,  smelt  it  and  found  its  smell  pleas- 
ant. Then  did  his  animals  think  the  time  had  come  to  speak  unto 
him. . .  . 

'And  if  thou  wouldst  now  die,  O  Zarathustra,  behold,  we  know 
also  how  thou  wouldst  then  speak  to  thyself:  —  but  thine  animals 
beseech  thee  not  to  die  yet! 

"Now  do  I  die  and  disappear,"  wouldst  thou  say,  "and  in  a 
moment  I  am  nothing.  Souls  are  as  mortal  as  bodies. 

"But  the  plexus  of  causes  returneth  in  which  I  am  inter-twined  — 
it  will  again  create  me!  I  myself  pertain  to  the  causes  of  the  eternal 
return. 

"I  come  again  with  this  sun,  with  this  earth,  with  this  eagle,  with 
this  serpent  —  not  to  a  new  life,  or  a  better  life,  or  a  similar  life: 

"I  come  again  eternally  to  this  identical  and  selfsame  life,  in  its 
greatest  and  its  smallest,  to  teach  again  the  eternal  return  of  all 
things  — 

"  —  To  speak  again  the  word  of  the  great  noontide  of  earth  and 
man,  to  announce  again  to  man  the  Superman.  .  .  ."  ' 

There  is  a  climax  with  a  long-held  C  major  chord  for  the  full  orchestra 
with  organ,  and  after  an  impressive  silence  the  music  makes  another 
breath-taking  ascent,  then  becomes  poised  upon  an  eery  figure  in  the 
high  flutes  incessantly  repeated.  This  leads  to  the  rhythm,  lilting  but 
still  unearthly,  of  the  'Tanzlied'  (The  dance  song). 

One  night  Zarathustra  went  through  the  forest  with  his  disciples, 
and  when  seeking  for  a  well,  behold!  he  came  unto  a  green 
meadow  which  was  surrounded  by  trees  and  bushes.  There  girls 
danced  together.  As  soon  as  the  girls  knew  Zarathustra,  they 
ceased  to  dance;  but  Zarathustra  approached  them  with  a  friendly 
gesture  and  spake  these  words:  'Cease  not  to  dance,  ye  sweet 
girls! 

'I  am  the  advocate  of  God  in  the  presence  of  the  devil.  But  he  is 
the  spirit  of  gravity.  How  could  I,  yet  light  ones,  be  an  enemy 
unto  divine  dances?  or  unto  the  feet  of  girls  with  beautiful  ankles? 

'He  who  is  not  afraid  of  my  darkness  findeth  banks  full  of  roses 
under  my  cypresses. 

'And  I  think  he  will  also  find  the  tiny  God  whom  girls  like  the 
best.  Beside  the  well  he  lieth,  still  with  his  eyes  shut.  Verily,  in 
broad  daylight  he  fell  asleep,  the  sluggard!  Did  he  perhaps  try 
to  catch  too  many  butterflies?  Be  not  angry  with  me,  ye  beautiful 
dancers,  if  I  chastise  a  little  the  tiny  God!  True,  he  will  probably 
cry  and  weep;  but  even  when  weeping  he  causeth  laughter!  And 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  shall  he  ask  you  for  a  dance;  and  I  myself 
shall  sing  a  song  unto  his  dance.' 

Nachtwandlerlied'  (The  song  of  the  night  wanderer). 

Ye  higher  men,  what  think  ye?  Am  I  a  soothsayer?  Or  a  dreamer? 
Or  a  drunkard?  Or  a  dream-reader?  Or  a  midnight-bell? 

Or  a  drop  of  dew?  Or  a  fume  and. fragrance  of  eternity?  Hear  ye 
it  not?  Smell  ye  it  not?  Just  now  hath  my  world  become  perfect, 
midnight  is  also  mid-day, — 

Pain  is  also  a  joy,  curse  is  also  a  blessing,  night  is  also  a  sun, — 
go  away!  or  ye  will  learn  that  a  sage  is  also  a  fool. 

Said  ye  ever  Yea  to  one  joy?  O  my  friends,  then  said  ye  Yea  also 
unto  all  woe.  All  things  are  enlinked,  enlaced  and  enamoured,— 

Wanted  ye  ever  once  to  come  twice;  said  ye  ever:  'Thou  pleasest 
me,  happiness!  Instant!  Moment!'  then  wanted  ye  all  to  come 
back  again! 


Sand  Castles: 
$33,500  and  up 

Sea  Pines  condominiums  in 
Brewster  offer  a  way  of  life  on  the  ocean, 
close  to  nature.  Sounds  like  a  dream.  It  is. 
Only  the  kind  put  within  realistic  reach. 

For  a  free   brochure,  write: 

Linda  Dixon, 

Regional  Development  Co., 

500  Granite  Avenue,  Milton.  Mass.  02186 

(617)896-5701. 

Or  visit  us  on  Route  6A  in  Brewster. 

On  Cape  Cod. 


Your  Old  Ski  Boots 


2 


West  Sport  will  pay  for  your  old  boots 
in  trade  toward  the  all  new  comfort 
boots.  Try  them  on  —  You'll  get  a 
boot  out  of  it.  Kastinger,  Heirling.  Nor- 
dica.  Lange,  Hanson.  K-Flow,  Jet 
Flow,  Norfit.  Flo-Fit.  Wax  Fit.  Get  the 
All  Day  Fit.  Priced  from  $79  to  $200 
Less  a  Liberal  Trade  I  n. 

We  are  not  the  biggest,  but  we 
are  the  best. 
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443-8500 

424  Boston  Post  Road*  Sudbury 

Open  Monday  to  Friday  9-9, 

Saturday  to  5:30  p.m. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


wqiNQS 

Old  i&lativeg  of 
moderti  guitar" 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry, 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154  890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


All  anew,  all  eternal,  all  enlinked,  enlaced  and  enamoured,  Oh, 
then  did  ye  love  the  world.  — 

Ye  eternal  ones,  ye  love  it  eternally  and  for  all  time:  and  also  unto 
woe  do  ye  say:  Hence!  Go!  but  come  back!  For  joys  all  want — 
eternity! 

A  bell  struck  loudly  and  repeated  twelve  times  in  all,  gradually  dying 
away,  shortly  brings  the  end  of  the  Poem.  The  other-worldly  atmos- 
phere is  retained  to  the  last.  The  Poem  ends  pianissimo  upon  high 
thirds  for  the  woodwinds  and  strings  in  B  major  against  a  mysterious 
C  major  in  the  basses. 

The  translations  are  by  Dr  Tille  and  Thomas  Common. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3  1897. 
He  composed  the  concerto  in  1881,  and  himself  was  soloist  at  the  premiere  which 
took  place  at  Budapest  on  November  9  of  that  year.  The  first  performance  of  the 
concerto  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel 
on  March  14  1884;  B.  J.  Lang  was  soloist.  Other  pianists  who  have  played  the  con- 
certo with  the  Orchestra  include  Ossip  Cabrilowitsch,  Harold  Bauer,  Moriz  Rosen- 
thal, Artur  Schnabel,  Myra  Hess,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Leonard  Shure,  Nicole  Henriot, 
Claudio  Arrau,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  Leon  Fleischer,  Van  Cliburn, 
Eugene  Indjic,  Abbey  Simon  and  Cina  Bachauer. 


The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

'It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,'  wrote  Dr  Billroth  'when  Brahms,  after 
paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent  things, 
takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says  casually: 
"Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it."  ' 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at  Press- 
baum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quarters, 
and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  completed 
that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July  11,  with 
the  words  'a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces',  cautioning  him,  by  the  way,  to 
keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  Second  Piano  concerto  in  B  flat.  He  had  written 
to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  'I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny 
wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B  flat,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  I  have 
worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and 
too  vigorously.'  'How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear,  good  Friend,'  answers 
the  grateful  Elisabet,  'to  take  up  your  pen  again  immediately!  I  have  to 
thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good  news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny 
piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl,  and  in  B  flat  —  the  true  and 
tried  B  flat!' 

The  'tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto',  which  Miss  Florence  May  modestly 
refers  to  as  of  'quite  unusual  dimensions',  still  has  no  rival  among 
concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  'tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo'  was  nothing 
less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between  the  first 
movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement  aspect 
of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  'symphony  with  piano 
obbligato'.  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while  Brahms  has 
gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  he  has 
faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the  order  of  setting 
forth  his  themes. 


$276  and  up 


$356 
and  up 


Huge  fabric  selection,  in  solid  white 
oak  or  walnut;  unfinished  or  with 
various  natural  or  stained  finishes. 
For  free  brochure  with  prices,  call  or 
write: 


Creative  Comfort  Co. 

471  Mass.  Ave.  Central  SqMCamb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  Thru  Thurs.  9-6  Mon.,  Fri. 
&  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


housewright,  inc.: 

a  contemporary  revolution 


Housewright,  Inc.  is  building  on 
some  of  the  best  land  in  Sudbury 
and  Concord.  We  are  prepared  to 
design  and  build  per  client  specifi- 
cations. Call  us  if  you  want  a 
different   kind   of   house. 

Tel.  443-5163 
Homes   from   $75,000. 


Model  house  at  intersection  of  Haynes  Rd. 

and  Pantry  Rd.  (off  Route  117), 

north   Sudbury. 

Co-Brokerage  Welcome 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


miles  an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  'Brahms'  towns.  But  the  Brahms 
who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 


Johannes  Brahms 


It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr  Billroth,  the  concerto  first  began 
to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  completely 
succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  was 
'charmed  with  everything'.  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach,  the  lovely 
spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth  to  two  scores 
of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  the 
Violin  concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three  years  later, 
the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to  his  beloved 
haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Orvieto, 
Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Vienna  on  May  7 
(his  forty-eighth  birthday),  and  on  May  22  sought  refuge  at  the  villa  of 
Mme  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  presumably  for  the  completion 
of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's  'Nanie',  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on 
July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his  intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a 
concerto  for  her  to  see. 


THE  MOVADO 
MUSEUM  WATCH 

as  seen  in  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  is  a  rare  blend 
of  form  and  function. 

14  karat  gold  with  black 
dial  and  black  strap. 

Also  in  red,  blue  or 
brown  dial  for  ladies 
gold-filled         $115 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVi  STORES 

Bo»ton  -  Wellesley  -  Peabody 

Burlington  -  Braintree 

Use  your  Long's  Charga-Plate.  Mastercharge. 

RankAmencard  or  American  Express 
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Olfering  for  the  four- 
teenth year  a  wide 
variety  of  demonstration 
and  practice  sessions 
for  novices,  amateur 
chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 
program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 


Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 
Audrey  Wagner, 

Director 


Please  call  or  write  for 
1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 
Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 
(617)  969-1320 


Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 

Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

SHREVE,CRUMP&L0WC0. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST.BOSTON, MASS. 021 1 6(61 7)2.67-91 00 


Small  Wonders 

a  toy  store     r^ 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 

Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
l^fij  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


125Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously-paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing  'uneven  and  at 
times  heavy',  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the 
single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Gewandhausler,  who  were 
developing  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently 
still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  con- 
certos had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet  von 
Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's  store 
of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote:  'Here 
are  the  desired  bird-notes'  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  'If  you  had  not 
left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you  such  dis- 
creditable stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it  has  its 
charm.'  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to  report  a 
general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less  tactful  Biilow 
who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the  Leipzigers  that  he 
had  arranged  the  program  'by  express  command  of  his  Duke,  who  had 
desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know  how  the  symphony  (the 
First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  coldness 
manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his  appearance  with  the  new  con- 
certo at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1.'  Biilow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig 
Orchestra  before,  and  they  had  refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  'satisfaction'  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in  that 
city.  It  was  January  31  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the  musical 
bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant  Brahms 
center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted  to  Brahms 
that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single  evening  (by 
Eugen  d'Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.  Thurs,  Fri    til  9 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


\ 


^ 


/ 


\msr\ir\e 


LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 
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Symphony  Hall 


9    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


Park  Square  426-2000 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


• 


^ 


Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 


(On  the  third  floor.) 

KonTiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 

Cafe  |\jviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


"W^ 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


c^  ^S 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  TEL   423-6340 


I 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


c'est 
men 
dire- 
ct 

mejy 

t'iens 

Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 

MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


pr    "■•mr 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

■VVPHHHa  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


of 


Flicks    is    one 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con 
tinuous  live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 

Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


The 
First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


{&/     EATING* 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LAOIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


/0>™  CjZ) 


lorn 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


•  v 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  \ 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  S 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 

RCA  LSC  3305 

RCA  LSC  3315 


and  MBHQ 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  No.  3 

FELDMAN 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  Mallet 

Instruments 

April  11 

BACH 

Suite  No.  1 

SCHUMANN 

U/PRFP 

I      Melodrama  with  piano 

C.P.E.  BACH 
BERIO 


Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

NOW  SHOWING 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

of  CRAFTSMEN 

in  a  selected 
exhibition  and  sale 

of 

FINE  CRAFTS 

TO  JAN.  5       DAILY  10  AM -5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  —  69  NEWBURY  ST. 

BOSTON  266-1810 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 

Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


HOI  CflfMT 
CUfllllllG  CORP. 

Est.  1 920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wali-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 


HARVARD 

CATERING 
AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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Tin-  concerts  ol  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  (it  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
\M-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


Nature 
HasAGift 

ForYya... 


jWhere 
Bonsai  Await. 


G.  K.  Chesterton  has  referred 
to  Bonsai  as,  "Unique  shapes  that 
an  artist  would  copy  ora  philoso- 
pher watch  for  years."  that  and  more,  for 
Bonsai  are  living  beauty  which  can  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  Only  a  few  of  the  many  Bonsai  vari- 
eties are  houseplants,  but  all  require  as  much,  and  sometimes 
more,  devoted  care  than  a  household  pet.  During  warm 
weather,  some  should  be  watered  as  many  as  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  They  must  be  repotted,  and  the  roots  pruned 
annually.  The  trunk  and  branches  must  be  trained  and 
pruned,  and  so  on.  But  the  many  years  of  quiet  gratification 
one  derives  from  living  with  Bonsai  is  surely  worth  the 
required  care.  We  have  a  number  of  different  varieties  of 
young  Bonsais  who  would  like  you  to  care  for  them.  Please 
visit  them  soon  at  our  Garden  Center. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest 
variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Rte.  135, 
near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431.  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nurseries 

of  Hopkinton 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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Boston,  Mass. 

Christmas 
shopping 

at  the 
Museum 

of  Fine  Arts. 


You'll  enjoy  the  visit  and 
the  special  gifts  you  can  find 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Hand- 
some reproductions  of  sculp- 
ture and  silver,  unique  jewelry, 
art-inspired  needlepoint, 
unusual  greeting  cards  and 
notes.  Distinctive  gifts  based 
on  masterpieces  in  the 
Museum's  collections. 

See  "Unearthing  China's  Past" 

the  special  exhibition 

on  view  through  February. 
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The  j/an& 
Permamatic" 

You  may  want  another 
one  someday  but 
you'll  probably  never  need 
a  new  one. 


23"xl7"x7%" 

In  black  or  navy 
blue  nylon 

Much  less  than  $75.00 

Stamp  on  it,  pummel  it,  bury  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baggage  cart.  The 
Lark  Permamatic  will  come  out 
looking  as  good  as  new.  A  unique 
new  construction  makes  it  very  du- 
rable, yet  featherlight.  In  short,  it's 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  travel  in- 
vestments. In  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
coverings  at  better  stores. 

y  y®  Luggage  Corp., 

/CtfZ>T&  Empire  State  Building,  N.Y. 

•^"*  Copyright  ©  1971,  1972,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 
All  rights  reserved.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


project  inc. 

a  workshop  in  arts, 
ceramics,  and  photography 

chri/tmo/  /ale 

the  work  of  teachers  and 

other  local  artists  and 

craftsmen  will  be  on  sale 

from  noon  to  8:00  weekdays, 

and  10:00-10:00  weekends. 


I4I  Huron  ave 
Cambridge 

dec.  8-I6 


Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parenti  Sisters 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with   Diamonds        $720 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds    $1200 
Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and   Diamond  Border  $1600 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


actual  size 


f^arenti  ^>lste 


Incorporated 


97    NEWBURY    STREET.    BOSTON.    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  note 


Qreat  (Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


impq      and  l0an 
ImUO      association 

dorchester  office 

347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM   & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDSOF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


■ 


0 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


w 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

^T^ 

HAWK,  Box  38-A.  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 

Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


i 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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THE   CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun- 
treader  —  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of  1970  — 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  7,  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were  named  among  the  best  recordings 
of  1971  by  Time  Magazine. 
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EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT 


A. 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  SOLOIST 

MALCOLM  FRAGER,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
at  Tanglewood,  was  soloist  with  the  St 
Louis  Symphony  at  the  age  of  ten.  During 
his  teens  he  studied  in  New  York  with 
Carl  Friedberg,  and  made  his  debut  at  Town 
Hall  before  he  was  twenty.  He  won  several 
important  musical  prizes  while  he  studied 
languages  at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  graduated  magna  cum  laude.  In  1959 
Malcolm  Frager  won  the  Leventritt  Award  in  New  York,  and  the  first 
prize  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Piano  Competition 
in  Brussels.  The  same  year  he  played  for  the  first  time  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

During  the  years  since,  he  has  given  recitals  and  performed  with  orches- 
tras in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  South  America,  Europe,  the 
USSR,  Japan,  Australia  and  North  America.  Among  the  orchestras  who 
have  invited  him  to  appear  are  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  the  American  Symphony.  Malcolm  Frager  has  given  many  duo- 
recitals  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  has  given  the  first  performances  in 
modern  times  of  the  original  versions  of  the  Schumann  A  minor  and 
Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor  concertos,  and  has  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,  London,  Soviet  Grammophone  and  other  companies. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  sales  —  2,361 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 


The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  500  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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Symphony  Hall 
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Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


isa 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  SYMPHONY  SKETCHBOOK  OF  DAVID  OMAR  WHITE' 

From  mid-November  through  Christmas  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will 
feature  an  exhibit  by  David  Omar  White.  A  resident  of  Watertown,  Mr 
White  has  illustrated  numerous  books,  including  two  children's  books 
of  his  own:  /  Know  a  Giraffe  and  Elizabeth's  Shopping  Spree,  both  pub- 
lished by  Knopf.  He  also  draws  a  weekly  comic  strip,  The  Adventures  of 
the  White  Rabbit,  for  The  Real  Paper.  His  exhibit  consists  of  more  than 
150  action  sketches  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  at  Tanglewood  during  rehearsals.  These  draw- 
ings have  been  published  in  a  book  entitled  The  Symphony  Sketchbook 
of  David  Omar  White  ($5.95,  176  pp),  which  is  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  music  and  book  stores  in  the  Boston  Area.  Reprinted  below 
is  Boston  Symphony  Concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein's  foreword  to 
the  book. 

'It  is  now  close  to  20  years  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  During  this  happy  span  of  time,  my  musical  life 
and  a  large  segment  of  my  emotional  being  have  been  housed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Being  so  close,  and  affectionately  so,  to  such  a  great  institu- 
tion for  this  number  of  years  makes  one  aware  of  even  the  most  minute 
blemish  on  its  venerable  countenance.  The  musicians  who  make  up  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  all  extraordinary  individual  performers 
as  well  as  highly  cultivated  individual  personalities.  Combine  their  talent 
and  individuality  with  the  orchestral  requirement  of  obedience  to  the 
conductor  and  you  create  a  dish  that  is  capable  of  causing  heartburn. 
The  occasional  blemishes  —  grumbling  about  an  unpopular  conductor, 
for  example  —  are  rather  private  matters  which  we  prefer  not  to  share 
with  the  general  public.  And  so,  with  rare  exceptions,  our  rehearsals 
and  back  stage  activities  are  off  limits  to  the  general  public.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  public  would  be  surprised  or  disillusioned  by  anything 
they  might  witness  in  these  private  chambers,  but  perhaps  we  should 
try  to  retain  this  last  bit  of  mystery. 

'Against  this  traditional  background  of  privacy,  I  must  admit  that  I 
viewed  our  artistic  friend,  Omar  White,  with  some  annoyance  during  his 
extended  tenure  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  musical  inner  sanctum.  Despite 
his  laudable  efforts  to  remain  unobtrusive  during  countless  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  our  inherent  vanity  as  performers  made  us  acutely  aware 
of  who  was  displaying  what  serious  physical  flaw  to  the  honest  eye  and 
pen  of  the  artist.  I  doubt  that  any  of  our  performances  ever  received 
such  widely  varied  reviews  as  each  page  of  his  sketch  book  elicited 
from  my  colleagues.  The  often  pained  response  of  the  subject  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  candor  of  the  drawings. 

'On  more  than  150  occasions  a  year  we  must  operate  with  a  level  of 
precision  and  emotional  involvement  that  rivals  any  profession.  We  do 
this  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  —  different  conductors,  dif- 
ferent concert  halls,  different  playing  times,  etc.  The  only  constant 
factor  is  the  remarkable  group  of  people  who  make  up  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  As  you  enjov  these  visual  character  studies,  try  to 
imagine  the  precise  ensemble  that  this  bunch  of  highly  individual  per- 
sonalities can  produce  on  innumerable  occasions  every  season.  With 
the  knowledge  that  all  of  these  people  bring  their  highly  developed 
skills  and  artistic  talents  under  stern  control  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
collective  artistic  goal  (and  yet  maintain  some  individuality),  you  will 
surely  derive  great  pleasure  from  this  charming  book.' 


SOME  CHANGES   IN  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr  Robert  H.  Gardiner 
announced  his  resignation  as  Trustee  and  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Board.  Mr  Gardiner,  who  is  Treasurer  of  Radcliffe  College,  Director  of 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  Groton  School  and  President  of  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  be- 
came a  Trustee  in  April  1965,  and  since  September  1968  he  has  served 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Board.  His  energetic  support  of  the  Orchestra 

continued  on  page  495 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX   DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed   by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 
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thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

WM 
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FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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and  his  willingness  to  give  generously  of  his  time  and  abilities  have 
been  of  immeasurable  help  to  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Board. 


Sidney  Stoneman 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr  Sidney  Stoneman,  Trustee,  was  elected  to  re- 
place Mr  Gardiner  as  Vice  President.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Stoneman  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  Director  of  General  Cinema 
Corporation.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  Exeter  International  Corporation 
and  of  National  Shawmut  Bank.  Among  numerous  other  activities,  he 
serves  as  President  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  a  Fellow  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, a  Trustee  of  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  and  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Steering  Committee  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  He  and  his  wife,  Miriam  Helpern  Stoneman,  reside  in 
Boston. 


SYMPHONY  HALL'S  NEW  PORTATIV  ORGAN   CONSOLE 

A  new  one-manual  small  console,  built  by  the  E.  M.  Skinner  Company 
of  Newburyport,  has  been  installed  in  Symphony  Hall.  Built  from  plans 
made  by  Berj  Zamkochian,  Boston  Symphony  organist,  Roy  Carlson, 
curator  of  the  organs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  John 
Bolten,  who  designed  and  engineered  its  construction,  the  console  will 
first  be  used  in  the  performances  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  on  Decem- 
ber 7  and  8.  Capable  of  being  used  with  the  organs  both  here  and  at 


Tanglewood,  the  console  has  a  dynamic  range  that  encompasses  the 
softest  stops  and  all  the  gradations  up  to  full  organ,  a  dynamic  level 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  orchestra.  Its  features  include  a  cable  that 
allows  placement  anywhere  on  stage  and  a  compactness  that  eliminates 
spatial  problems.  The  console  has  2,700  hand-wired  connections,  silver 
key  contacts  and  gold  contacts  in  the  connecting  plugs.  There  are 
15,400  feet  of  special  cable  wire  in  the  console  and  the  cable  connect- 
ing it  to  the  organ  chamber.  Built  of  solid  mahogany,  the  small  console 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  old  four-manual  console  for  the 
performance  of  works  involving  two  organs.  It  is  expected  that  the  old 
console,  which  is  badly  worn  out,  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  four- 
manual  console  when  funds  become  available. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant  


SUN.   DEC.  9  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALLK 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Joint  Recital: 


Evelyn 


Thomas 


Lear  Stewart 

baritone 

Fraoer 


soprano  baritone 

Malcolm 


piano 

Lieder,  Songs  &  Duets  by  Wolf, 
Brahms,  Copland,  Ives  &  Lehar 


FRI.   DEC.   14,  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — 
Seats  Now 

$7.  $6,  $5,  $4. 

RUDOLF 
iERKIII 

Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 

Bach,  Italian  Concerto 

Schubert,  "Wanderer"  Fantasie 

Brahms,  Four  Klavierstucke 

Beethoven,  "Waldstein"  Sonata 
Steinway  Piano 


FRI.  JAN.  11,8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Tickets:  Dec.  21 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

MODERN  JAZZ 
QUARTET  WITH 
DIZZY  GILLESPIE 


SUN.  JAN.  13  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

Tickets:  Dec.  21 
$7.f  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 


SEGOUin 


Master  Guitarist 
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Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   \jfhmwwt  Harvard  Souare, 

Record  Shop  ^=^n  r?lp  Cambridge. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  January  4  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  5  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  7  in  E 


The  concert  on   Friday  will  end  about  3.15,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  9.45. 


Friday  afternoon  January  11  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  12  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

WAGNER  *Overture  to  'Der  fliegende  Hollander' 

Prelude  to  Act  III  'Tannhauser'  (original) 
Venusberg  music  from  'Tannhauser' 
Prelude  to  'Lohengrin' 
Eine  Faust  Ouvertiire 
Prelude  to  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
Kaisermarsch 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


*%  ■> 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STAGE  DOOR  LECTURES 


(left  to  right)  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis  and  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau. 


(standing)  Mrs  Roger  Voisin;  Mrs  Anatole  Haemmerle,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures;  Mr  Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair,  (seated)  Mrs  Frances  Shufro;  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Silverstein. 


The  schedule  of  upcoming  Stage  Door  Lectures  is: 


Series  One 
February  15 
March  8 


Series  Two 
December  7 
February  8 
March  15 


The  remaining  lectures  will  begin  promptly  at  12.15  instead  of  12.30.  If 
you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  remember  to  turn  in  your  ticket  by 
calling  the  Friends'  Office  (266-1348). 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


FRIDAY  SATURDAY  10 
TUESDAY  A5 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
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We've  rented  this  space  to  remind  you  of  us. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Friday  afternoon  January  4  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  5  1974  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  January  8 1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  7  in  E     (1883) 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio:  sehr  feierlich  und  sehr  langsam 
Scherzo:  sehr  schnell  -  trio:  etwas  langsamer 
Finale:  bewegt,  doch  nicht  schnell 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.15,  the  concerts  on  Saturday  and  Tuesday 

about  9.45 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-y ear-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    £l\  225^^Ss^^fS^!m 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^1^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


ANTON  BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  7  in  E     (1883) 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Bruckner  was  born  in  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  September  4  1824;  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  October  11  1896.  He  composed  the  Seventh  symphony  in  the 
years  1882  and  1883.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  premiere  at  the  Stadttheater 
in  Leipzig  on  December  30  1884.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States 
was  given  in  Chicago  by  the  orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas  on  July  29  1886. 
Boston  audiences  heard  the  symphony  for  the  first  time  on  January  5  1887 
when    Wilhelm   Gericke   conducted   the   Boston    Symphony. 


The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trombones,  4  Wagner  tubas,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria. 


'    ■     ■      : 
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Anton  Bruckner 

The  Seventh  symphony  was  the  direct  means  of  Bruckner's  general 
(and  tardy)  recognition.  For  years  he  had  dwelt  and  taught  in  Vienna 
under  the  shadow  of  virtual  rejection  from  its  concert  halls.  In  this 
stronghold  of  anti-Wagnerism  there  could  have  been  no  greater  offense 
than  the  presence  of  a  symphonist  who  accepted  the  tenets  of  the 
'music  of  the  future'  with  immense  adoration.  Bruckner,  with  his 
characteristic  zeal  to  which  nothing  could  give  pause,  composed  sym- 
phony after  symphony,  each  bolder  and  more  searching  than  the  last. 

On  December  29  1884  Hugo  Wolf,  the  intrepid  Wagnerian,  asked  the 
rhetorical  question:  'Bruckner?  Bruckner?  Who  is  he?  Where  does  he 
live?  What  does  he  do?  Such  questions  are  asked  by  people  who  regu- 
larly attend  the  concerts  in  Vienna.' 

The  answer  came  from  Leipzig,  where,  on  the  next  day,  a  young 
enthusiast  and  ex-pupil  of  the  sixty-year-old  Bruckner  gave  the  Seventh 
symphony  its  first  performance.  The  place  was  the  Stadttheater;  the 
conductor  Arthur  Nikisch.  It  was  one  of  his  flaming  readings  —  an 
unmistakable  act  of  revelation  which  'the  audience  applauded  for  fifteen 
minutes.  As  Bruckner  took  his  bows,  obviously  touched  by  the  demon- 
stration, one  of  the  critics  was  moved  to  sentiment:  'One  could  see 
from  the  trembling  of  his  lips  and  the  sparkling  moisture  in  his  eyes 
how  difficult  it  was  for  the  old  gentleman  to  suppress  his  deep  emotion. 
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His  homely  but  honest  countenance  beamed  with  a  warm  inner  happi- 
ness such  as  can  appear  only  on  the  face  of  one  who  is  too  good-hearted 
to  succumb  to  bitterness  even  under  the  pressure  of  most  disheartening 
circumstances.  Having  heard  his  work  and  now  seeing  him  in  person, 
we  asked  ourselves  in  amazement,  "How  is  it  possible  that  he  could 
remain  so  long  unknown  to  us?"  ' 

The  symphony  of  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  Bruckner  made  a  quick 
and  triumphant  progress.  Hermann  Levi  gave  it  in  Munich  (March  10 
1885)  and  made  the  remark  that  this  was  'the  most  significant  symphonic 
work  since  1827'.  An  obvious  dig  at  Brahms,  who  had  lately  made  some 
stir  in  the  world  with  three  symphonies.  Karl  Muck,  another  youthful 
admirer  of  Bruckner,  was  the  first  to  carry  the  symphony  into  Austria, 
conducting  it  at  Graz.  Even  Vienna  came  to  it  (a  Philharmonic  concert 
led  by  Richter,  March  21  1886).  Bruckner  tried  to  prevent  the  perform- 
ance by  an  injunction,  fearing  further  insults,  but  the  success  of  the 
work  drowned  out  the  recalcitrant  minority.  Even  Dr  Hanslick  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  composer  was  'called  to  the  stage  four 
or  five  times  after  each  section  of  the  symphony',  but  he  held  out 
against  the  music  with  the  stubbornness  of  a  Beckmesser,  finding  it 
'merely  bombastic,  sickly,  and  destructive'. 

When  the  Seventh  symphony  was  introduced  to  Vienna,  it  had  become 
a  sort  of  obligation  upon  the  composer's  adopted  city.  Sensational 
reports  of  some  of  the  performances  elsewhere  reminded  Vienna  that 
the  composer  they  had  hardly  noticed  through  the  years  was  being 
discovered  as  a  symphonist  to  be  reckoned  with.  Thus  Bruckner  was 
for  the  first  time  included  in  the  subscription  programs  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Circumstances  were  otherwise  unfavorable, 
for  the  Wagner  haters  were  necessarily  Bruckner  haters,  and  a  success 
such  as  the  new  Symphony  had  had  in  Leipzig,  Munich  and  Graz  could 
not  be  countenanced. 

The  concert  began  at  12.30  (What  was  lunchtime  in  Vienna?)  and 
traversed  an  overture  by  Mehul  and  a  piano  concerto  of  Beethoven 
before  the  audience  was  subjected  to  the  difficult  new  work.  It  was 
evident  when  the  first  movement  had  ended  that  the  audience  had 
passed  judgment  in  advance  and  that  that  judgment  was  not  undivided. 
There  were  demonstrations  of  applause,  but  also  many  departures. 
After  the  long  adagio  and  after  the  scherzo  both  the  applause  and  the 
exodus  increased.  At  the  end  Bruckner  was  called  out  four  or  five 
times.  He  beamed  with  joy  and  made  short  and  awkward  bows,  mur- 
muring 'Kuss  d'Hand,  Kuss  d'Hand'.  A  laurel  wreath  was  presented 
by  the  Wagner-Verein.  At  a  Fest-Bankett  given  in  the  Spatenkeller  by 
that  Society,  Hans  Richter  admitted  in  a  congratulatory  speech  that  he 
had  approached  the  new  Symphony  with  mistrust  which  was  replaced 
by  glowing  enthusiasm,  a  feeling  shared  by  every  player  from  the  con- 
certmaster  to  the  timpanist  as  they  had  given  the  best  they  knew  in  the 
performance.  Bruckner  shed  tears  when  he  was  presented  with  a  bust 
of  his  god,  Richard  Wagner.  A  telegram  from  johann  Strauss  Jr  was 
read:  'Am  much  moved  —  it  was  the  greatest  impression  of  my  life.' 

Bruckner's  Christmas  was  more  blissful  than  his  New  Year's  holiday. 
On  December  30  the  enemy  descended.  Dr  Hanslick  led  the  pack. 
His  review  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  was  short  and  to  the  point.  His 
tactic  was  to  minimize  the  applause  and  exaggerate  the  hostile  demon- 
stration. He  referred  to  the  Symphony  as  the  'piece  de  resistance'  of 
the  concert,  dragging  in  this  un-Germanic  phrase  in  order  to  add: 
'The  audience  showed  very  little  resistance  indeed,  for  many  made 
their  escape  after  the  second  movement  of  this  symphonic  monster- 
snake  ('Riesenschlange');  a  mob  departed  after  the  third,  so  that  at 
the  end  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  listeners  were  left  in  a  group. 
This  courageous  Bruckner  legion  applauded  and  cheered,  but  with 
the  weight  of  a  thousand.  It  has  never  happened  that  a  composer  has 
been  called  out  four  or  five  times  after  each  movement.  Bruckner  is 
the  newest  idol  of  the  Wagnerians.  One  cannot  rightly  say  that  he  has 
become  the  fashion,  for  the  public  would  never  accept  such  a  fashion  — 
But  Bruckner  has  become  a  stronghold,  and  the  "second  Beethoven",  an 
article  of  faith  of  the  Wagner-Gemeinde.  I  frankly  admit  that  I  can 
scarcely  give  a  right  judgment  on  Bruckner's  Symphony,  so  unnatural, 
overblown,  wretched  and  corrupt  does  it  appear  to  me.  As  every 
greater   work    of    Bruckner    has    inspired    spots,    interesting   and    even 
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Would  the  entire  Boston  Symphony 

fit  in  your  living  room? 


They  would  if  you  lived  in  a 
70/80  Park  or  Wei  lesley  Green 
condominium,  although  we  might 
ask  them  to  leave  their  instru- 
ments in  the  hall.  There's  nearly 
400  square  feet  in  every  Wei  lesley 
Green  living  room,  almost  600 at 
70/80  Park. 

But  more  than  square  footage, 
both  condominiums  are  gracious 
suburban  homes  with  mainte- 
nance-free living.  The  ample 
closet  and  storage  space  makes 
yourdecisiontomove  into  a  con- 
dominium an  easy  one.  There  are 


one,  two,  or  three  bedroom  units 
and  penthouse  suites  in  these  two 
distinctive  condominium  devel- 
opments of  Boston's  fine  suburbs, 
Wei  lesley  and  Brookline. 

If  everything  else  meets  your 
approval  but  you're  concerned 
about  mortgage  money,  we  have 
sources  available  at  reasonable 
rates  for  our  customers.  Now  that's 
something  to  toot  your  horn  about. 
Wellesley  Green    70/80  Park 
59  G  rove  Street    70  Pa  r k  Street,  Su  ite  18 
Wellesley  Brookline 

237-4040  731-9443 


IZI 


Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 


beautiful  places  —  between  these  flashes  are  stretches  of  impenetrable 
darkness,  leaden  boredom  and  feverish  agitation.  One  of  the  most 
unregenerate  [most  anti-Wagnerian?]  musicians  of  Germany  writes  me 
in  a  letter,  saying  that  Bruckner's  Symphony  is  like  the  bewildered 
dream  of  a  player  who  has  just  survived  twenty  Tristan  rehearsals. 
That  I  would  call  valid  and  to  the  point.' 

Max  Kalbeck  and  Gustav  Dompke  fell  in  line,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  tried  to  out-Beckmesser  their  master.  Dompke  waited  until  March 
30  to  deliver  his  piece  of  what  Max  Auer  calls  'journalistic  rascality' 
('Lausbuberei')  in  the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Unlike  Hanslick, 
who  had  protected  himself  by  admitting  that  the  Symphony  had  a  few 
acceptable  moments,  Dompke  tore  it  apart  bit  by  bit.  One  phrase 
summed  it  up:  'Bruckner  composes  like  a  drunkard.'  Kalbeck  leveled 
his  lance  higher,  against  Bruckner's  artistic  integrity,  this  on  April  3, 
and  at  even  greater  length.  A  tone  of  ironic  humor  did  not  sit  grace- 
fully upon  the  destined  ponderous  biographer  of  Brahms. 

There  were  favorable  reviews.  Dr  Hans  Pachstein,  Dr  Theodor  Helm, 
and  even  Dr  Robert  Hirschfeld,  who  was  pledged  to  Brahms,  raised  an 
opposing  voice  in  the  newspapers,  demonstrating  that  the  Pope-Critic 
Hanslick  was  not  infallible  after  all. 

In  the  general  Gemutlichkeit  of  the  post-concert  banquet  Hans  Richter 
vouched  for  the  eagerness  of  the  Wiener  Philharmoniker  to  be  the  first 
to  perform  each  further  new  symphony  of  Bruckner.  They  did  indeed 
introduce  the  Eighth,  in  1892,  and  again  under  Richter,  but  did  not 
repeat  it  until  sixteen  years  later.  The  Seventh  did  not  have  a  second 
performance  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts  while  the  composer  lived, 
nor  did  the  Ninth  get  performed  there  until  Muck  brought  it  out  in 
1906,  ten  years  after  the  composer's  death.  The  venerable  orchestra  and 
its  city  have  since  made  the  best  possible  amends  for  their  neglect. 

On  Wagner's  death,  February  13  1883,  the  Adagio  was  at  once  asso- 
ciated with  his  memory,  although  this  movement  had  been  completed 
in  October  1882.  The  biographers  refer  to  this  as  the  Adagio  of 
'premonition',  and  indeed  Bruckner  welcomed  the  connection  between 
this  poignant  movement  and  the  memory  of  the  'great  Master'.  He 
wrote  to  Felix  Mottl  about  a  coming  performance  in  Karlsruhe,  in 
1885,  mentioning  in  connection  with  the  Adagio:  'Funeral  music  for 
tubas  and  horns',  and  'Please  take  a  very  slow  and  solemn  tempo.  At 
the  close  in  the  dirge  (in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  Master),  think  of 
our  Ideal!  —  Kindly  do  not  forget  the  Hi  at  the  end  of  the  Dirge.' 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  solemn  theme  from  the  cellos  and 
horns,  rising  in  its  opening  phrase  through  a  chord  of  two  octaves. 
Accompanying  the  theme  is  a  continuous  tremolo  by  the  violins,  a 
device  which  is  to  pervade  the  first  and  last  movements  and  which, 
derived  from  Wagner,  aroused  considerable  scorn  on  the  part  of  the 
composer's  pure-minded  opponents  (this  was  what  Hanslick  called 
'fieberhahe  Uberreizung').  The  second  principal  theme  is  quiet  and 
more  flowing,  with  a  characteristic  gruppetto.  In  the  considerable 
development  both  themes  are  inverted,  with  the  fortunate  result  that 
each  sounds  quite  natural  in  its  new  shape.  The  ascending  nature  of 
the  opening  becomes  more  placid  in  its  descending  form. 

The  long  Adagio  has  been  associated  with  the  memory  of  Richard 
Wagner,  the  master  whose  death  on  February  13  1883  occurred  just 
three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  first  draft.  The  whole  score 
was  completed  before  the  year  had  ended.  This  movement  was  con- 
nected in  the  composer's  mind  with  his  own  religious  music.  Thematic 
quotations  from  his  Te  Deum  and  from  his  Mass  in  D  minor  have  been 
pointed  out.  Bruckner  was  also  influenced  by  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  for  the  general  form  is  similar:  two 
alternating  sections,  the  first  very  slow  and  the  second  with  more 
motion.  The  first- section,  somber  and  deeply  felt,  is  followed  by  a 
moderato  which  is  a  flowing  cantilena  in  triple  time.  The  first  part 
recurs,  and  then  briefly  the  alternate  moderato  theme.  The  first  section 
is  finally  repeated  and  brought  to  a  new  sense  of  urgency  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  rising  string  figures  to  a  climax  in  triple  forte.  The 
coda  which  follows  recedes  to  pianissimo  but  reaches  an  ultimate  point 
of  expression.   Bruckner   uses   a   supplementary  quartet  of  Wagnerian 
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tubas  in  this  Symphony  for  the  first  time,  in  the  'Sehr  feierlich  und 
sehr  langsam'  portions  and  in  the  grandeur  of  the  final  movement. 

The  scherzo  is  based  on  an  incessant  rhythmic  figure  which  is  relieved 
by  a  trio  in  slower  tempo  and  melodic  rather  than  rhythmic  in  charac- 
ter. The  da  capo  is  literal. 

The  finale  again  uses  the  full  brass  choir  and  carries  the  Symphony 
to  its  greatest  point  of  sonority.  The  opening  theme  has  a  resemblance 
to  the  opening  of  the  first  movement,  rising  arpeggios  with  a  new 
rhythmic  accent  which  gives  it  a  new  character  of  propulsion.  The 
movement  has  an  extended  development  with  new  thematic  episodes, 
and  builds  to  a  fortissimo  close. 

The  considerable  controversy  in  the  quest  of  the  'original  Bruckner' 
has  been  applied  to  the  Seventh,  if  in  lesser  degree  than  to  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  symphonies.  The  prolonged  argumentation  need  hardly 
bother  the  general  listener,  for  it  is  mostly  concerned  with  passing  mat- 
ters of  orchestration,  particulars  which  would  never  be  noticed  except 
by  a  conductor  who  had  studied  the  score  or  a  trained  musician  follow- 
ing the  score  with  a  careful  eye.  Bruckner  went  over  his  Seventh  with 
young  zealots  like  Nikisch  or  Schalk  in  a  piano  reduction  or  in  rehear- 
sal; he  respected  their  practical  experience  and  was  inclined  to  benefit 
by  it.  Their  suggestions  did  not  disturb  the  composer's  fundamental 
conception  of  the  music;  about  details  or  orchestration  he  was  always 
open  to  suggestion.  In  this  situation  the  'authentic'  could  only  mean 
the  'original'  version,  which  the  composer  was  often  quite  ready  to  alter. 

At  these  performances  William  Steinberg  uses  the  edition  of  Leopold 
Nowak,  which  is  based  on  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Music  Col- 
lection of  the  Austrian  National  Library.  The  distinction  between 
what  Bruckner  originally  wrote  and  what  he  changed  after  the  first 
performance  is  clear,  and  Professor  Nowak  generally  prefers  the  second 
version  of  the  composer's  manuscript,  which  carries  several  additions 
in  hands  other  than  Bruckner's.  But  various  letters,  particularly  those 
of  Josef  Schalk  to  his  brother  Franz,  and  of  the  composer  himself  to 
Arthur  Nikisch,  show  that  the  changes  were  made  at  Bruckner's  verbal 
instructions. 


NIKISCH,  MUCK  AND   BRUCKNER'S  SEVENTH 

Two  former  conductors  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  deserve 
credit  for  a  special  act  of  courageous  pioneering.  The  time  was  the 
concert  season  1884-1885.  Arthur  Nikisch  and  Karl  Muck  were  then 
twenty-nine  and  twenty-five  years  old  respectively.  They  were  as  yet 
unknown  to  Boston  as  were  the  symphonies  of  Bruckner  (this  Orches- 
tra's first  experience  of  Bruckner  would  come  in  1887,  when  Wilhelm 
Gericke  was  the  conductor  and  the  music  was  the  Seventh).  Nikisch  in 
1884  was  Kapellmeister  at  the  Stadttheater  in  Leipzig;  Muck,  his  career 
ahead  of  him,  was  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  Graz.  These  two  young 
men  were  yet  to  be  generally  accepted  as  conductors  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  insight,  as  Bruckner  champions  in  particular.  The  record 
proves  that  they  already  had  these  qualities. 

Anton  Bruckner  in  Vienna  at  that  time  had  composed  seven  of  his 
nine  symphonies,  which  were  still  virtually  unknown.  The  composer 
had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  intensively  to  these  scores.  His 
church  music  had  been  applauded,  but  his  symphonies  were  yet  a 
closed  book  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  concerts.  He 
was  looked  upon  principally  as  a  very  able  music  teacher  and  organist. 
Outside  of  Vienna  the  only  performances  listed  until  this  time  are 
negligible  —  a  performance  of  his  First  Symphony  in  Linz  under  his  own 
direction  in  1868,  and  a  performance  of  his  Fourth  at  Karlsruhe  in  1881, 
under  his  pupil,  Felix  Mottl.  By  the  performance  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony in  1884-1886,  he  first  enjoyed  the  sweet  taste  of  general  recogni- 
tion. His  admirers  were  suddenly  increased  from  a  few  devoted  friends 
to  the  musical  world  at  large.  Several  conductors  (outside  of  Vienna) 
were  responsible  for  this  transformation.  Arthur  Nikisch  gave  the  Seventh 
Symphony  its  first  performance  at  Leipzig  on  December  30  1884;  Karl 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed 
as5%  million  estate  into$25  million 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5}/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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Muck  anticipated  the  Vienna  premiere  by  one  week  —  March  14  1886, 
in  Graz.  Others-came  nobly  to  the  fore:  Hermann  Levi  conducted  it  in 
Munich  on  March  10  1885,  Franz  Wullner  followed  suit  in  Cologne  on 
January  6  1886,  Julius  Bernuth  in  Hamburg  on  February  19.  Hans  Richter 
introduced  it  to  the  Vienna  public  on  March  21  of  that  year.  The 
adventurous  Theodore  Thomas  was  to  introduce  it  to  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  before  the  year  had  passed. 
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The  performances  were  for  the  most  part  triumphant  successes,  a  reve- 
lation to  audiences  who  had  been  quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
this  symphonist  from  Upper  Austria.  One  case,  the  concert  in  Vienna, 
was  almost  a  fiasco,  for  Bruckner,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
Wagner-haters,  was  reviled  and  besmeared.  The  conductor,  the  well- 
meaning  Hans  Richter,  a  dedicated  Wagnerian,  was  humiliated.  The 
list  of  conductors  elsewhere  who  so  readily  undertook  this  long,  diffi- 
cult, and  at  the  time  perplexing  and  advanced  score  is  eloquent  and  is 
a  reproach  to  Vienna.  Two  from  the  list,  Arthur  Nikisch  and  Karl  Muck, 
can  be  singled  out  as  having  fulfilled  their  tasks  with  special  ardor,  and 
in  a  special  intimate  relationship.  The  exchange  of  letters,  which  began 
with  the  formal  address  Sie  and  ended  with  the  intimate  Du,  underlines 
the  story.  One  can  guess  that  the  performances  by  these  two,  although 
their  orchestras  were  by  no  means  the  best  in  Europe,  were  lifted  to  a 
remarkable  degree  by  their  young  enthusiasm  and  personal  under- 
standing. 

In  late  1883,  Joseph  Schalk,  a  staunch  friend  of  Bruckner  in  Vienna, 
had  journeyed  to  Leipzig  and  taken  with  him  his  own  piano  duet 
arrangement  of  the  new  symphony.  There  was  no  chance  for  it  in 
Vienna.  Reinecke,  the  Director  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig, 
was  a  professed  enemy  of  all  modern  music,  specifically  Wagner's  and 
Liszt's.  Schalk  accordingly  showed  the  score  to  Arthur  Nikisch,  the 
Director  of  the  Stadttheater.  Bruckner  was  not  unknown  to  this  young 
man,  for  he  had  been  a  student  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  played 
violin  in  the  school  orchestra  when  Bruckner  tried  out  his  Second  Sym- 
phony there.  Nikisch  read  the  transcription  of  the  new  score  at  the 
piano  with  Schalk,  and  his  enthusiasm  increased  with  each  movement. 
The  length  and  difficulty  of  the  Symphony,  its  requirements  in  the  way 
of  tenor  tubas,  failed  to  deter  him.  He  prevailed  upon  the  manager  of 
the  theatre,  Max  Stagemann,  not  without  difficulty,  to  allow  a  special 
concert,  and  wrote  Bruckner  to  that  effect.  Bruckner's  excitement  at 
the  prospect  of  hearing  at  last  a  performance  of  the  score  he  had  been 
working  on  for  years  is  touching.  He  wrote  to  the  Hochwohlgeborener, 
hochverehrter  Herr  Kapellmeister  in  terms  of  abject  praise  which  would 
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be  disconcerting  if  we  did  not  understand,  as  no  doubt  Nikisch  did, 
that  this  never-changing  obeissance  to  rank  was  one  of  his  oddities, 
and  here  was  indeed  his  natural  expression  of  transport  and  gratitude. 

Nikisch  postponed  the  date  of  performance  several  times  in  the  interest 
of  the  greatest  success.  The  last  postponement  was  necessitated  by 
the  first  performance  in  Leipzig  of  Tristan,  which  he  conducted  on 
December  8.  The  date  for  the  Symphony,  therefore,  was  set  for  Decem- 
ber 30.  Meanwhile  he  worked  upon  the  'most  influential'  critic,  Oskar 
Schwalm  of  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt,  showed  him  the  score  and  played 
Schalk's  piano  arrangement.  Nikisch  wrote  on  October  15:  'He  was 
beside  himself  with  enthusiasm,  and  assured  me  of  his  conviction  that 
this  splendid  masterwork  is  truly  inspired.  He  will  make  it  his  duty  to 
spare  no  effort  in  its  favor.'  The  letter  ended:  'I  am  as  eager  as  a  child 
about  the  performance,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  enormous 
success!' 

Bruckner  was  of  course  filled  with  delight,  but  also  with  anxiety  about 
the  proper  accouchement  of  his  'youngest  child.'  At  first  he  was  doubt- 
ful about  getting  permission  to  be  absent  from  his  teaching  in  Vienna, 
but  this  he  obtained,  and  counted  on  being  present  at  the  last  two 
rehearsals,  so  that  he  might  'hear  it  three  times.'  Uncertain  about  the 
proper  tempo  of  the  finale,  he  had  gotten  Schalk  and  Lowe  to  try  it  out 
in  a  piano  arrangement,  lest  it  be  taken  too  fast.  He  wrote  that  he  was 
worried  about  sudden  changes  in  tempo  which  were  not  sufficiently 
indicated;  and  were  there  errors  in  the  parts?  There  were,  and  Nikisch 
corrected  them,  besides  altering  the  orchestration  here  and  there  for 
proper  balance.  Nikisch  wrote  that  Wagner  tubas  were  unobtainable  — 
he  would  have  to  use  horns.  Bruckner  had  last  minute  doubts  about 
whether  the  general  public  would  find  the  new  symphony  too  exacting. 
Would  it  be  wiser  to  change  to  the  more  easily  acceptable  Fourth? 
Nikisch  stood  ready  to  oblige  him  on  this,  but  he  himself  had  no  such 
hesitation.  Bruckner  wrote  on  December  19th  that  he  had  his  permission 
in  his  pocket  and  would  arrive  on  the  27th.  'Are  the  military  tubas 
obtainable?  Have  the  rehearsals  started?  How  does  the  Symphony 
sound?  Please  in  your  great  kindness  write  me  about  this  —  if  the  work 
fails  I  shall  make  off  through  night  and  fog.'  He  travelled  on  the  night 
express,  'his  heart  heavy  with  fear  and  apprehension.'  There  were  five 
rehearsals  in  all,  and  when  he  heard  the  last  two,  he  was  at  once 
reassured. 

At  last,  on  December  30,  the  concert  took  place.  The  program  began 
with  Liszt's  Les  Preludes,  his  Wanderer  and  Don  Juan  Fantasies  for 
piano  solo,  and  the  Rhine  Daughter  scene  from  Cotterdammerung.  An 
entirely  'New  German'  program  for  ultra-conservative  Leipzig!  Auer 
relates  that  the  public  was  indifferent  at  first  but  gradually  became 
interested,  and  at  the  end  gave  the  composer  a  'great  ovation'  which 
reached  stormy  proportions.  There  were  two  laurel  wreaths  from  the 
University.  Bruckner  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  flee  Leipzig  'through 
night  and  fog.'  He  had  earned  his  master  diploma  before  all  the  world 
and  returned  triumphant  to  Vienna.  This  December  30  would  soon  be 
pointed  out  as  the  birthday  of  Brucknerian  world  fame.  The  reviews 
were  long  paragraphs  of  praise  without  qualifications.  Vienna  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  unaware  that  it  had  required  Germany  to  unveil  a 
genius  more  rightly  theirs. 

Hugo  Wolf,  always  active  in  defence  of  the  Master,  was  ahead  of  these 
reports.  On  December  28,  two  days  before  the  Leipzig  event,  he  wrote 
a  stinging  rebuke  in  the  Vienna  Salonblatt,  for  the  complete  disregard 
of  the  symphonic  Bruckner  by  the  'subscribers  to  the  Philharmonic  and 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.'  These  people,  he  continued,  had  a 
right  to  find  out  by  hearing  his  music  for  themselves.  It  was  a  pointed 
question  which  deserved  the  answer  of  a  performance  at  last  at  the 
Philharmonic  subscription  concerts.  That  hearing  did  not  take  place 
until  March  21  1886.  The  Wagner-Brahms  warfare  was  then  at  such  a 
degree  of  incandescence  that  the  auditorium  became  the  battleground 
of  the  two  factions.  The  opposition  (fortunately  a  minority)  marched 
out  between  or  during  the  movements,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Eduard 
Hanslick,  their  leader,  together  with  his  sycophantic  followers,  Kalbeck 
and  Dompke,  tore  the  Symphony  and  its  composer  to  shreds. 

Meanwhile,  a  young  Bruckner  enthusiast,  the  conductor  in  Graz,  had 
given   the   Symphony   its  first   hearing   in   Austria.   What   happened    in 
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BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


February  17  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE 


BEETHOVEN 


SPOHR 


SHIFRIN 


MOZART 


Variations  for  Violin, 
Cello  &  Piano 
op.  121a 

Nonet  for  Strings  & 
Winds  in  F  op.  31 
Serenade  for  Clari- 
net, Oboe,  Horn, 
Viola  &  Piano  (1956) 

Quintet  in  E  flat  for 
Piano  &  Winds 
K.  452 


program  subject  to  change 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2  $3  $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 
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Old  telativeg  of 
moderti  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.   NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQU1ST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


Graz  was  very  different  from  what  happened  in  Vienna.  Karl  Muck 
put  his  heart  and  his  skill  into  an  outstanding  performance,  which  also 
must  have  had  repercussions  in  Vienna.  He  needed  fourteen  rehearsals, 
for  his  provincial  orchestra  was  far  less  competent  than  that  in  Vienna. 

Max  Auer,  in  the  ten-volume  Gollerich-Auer  biography,  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  Graz  performance:  'Dr.  Karl  Muck,  born  on  October  22 
1859,  in  Wiirzburg,  one  of  the  truest  and  most  talented  of  the  Master's 
disciples,  began  to  address  him  by  the  appelation  Du  from  the  time 
of  the  performance  in  Graz.  He  was  trusted  by  Bruckner  as  no  other 
friend.  The  composer  placed  in  his  hands  in  1894  his  last  contribution 
to  the  world  —  the  score  of  his  Ninth.  He  carried  it  to  Berlin  for  the 
purpose;  in  Vienna  it  did  not  seem  sufficiently  safe.  Muck  had  attended 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Leipzig.  In  Leipzig  he  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Conservatory  and  became  a  theatre  Kapellmeister  in 
Austria,  in  Salzburg,  where  for  a  short  time  Hugo  Wolf  was  his  choral 
director.  Then  followed  Briinn,  and  after  his  term  as  opera  Kapellmeister 
and  Director  of  the  Steiermarkischen  Musikverein  he  went  to  Prague 
in  1886,  became  Court  Kapellmeister  in  Berlin  in  1892,  and  in  1912 
answered  a  call  from  America,  where  he  led  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston.*  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  his  loyalties  were  contrary  to 
those  of  his  colleagues  in  America  who  had  sold  out  their  native 
affiliations,  and  he  was  interned  and  deprived  of  his  possessions.  From 
1919  he  was  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  guest  director  in  all  countries. 
In  1922  he  took  over  the  direction  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in 
Hamburg.  Muck  was  the  last  towering  figure  of  the  Bayreuth  Festivals, 
the  last  to  preserve  its  traditions,  the  incomparable  Director  of  Parsifal. 

'When  he  was  at  Graz,  however,  Muck  was  still  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  as  conductor!  Already  at  that  time  he  had  the  reputation  of 
entire  fidelity  to  the  note-texts  of  a  score.  He  had  fourteen  rehearsals 
[of  Bruckner's  Seventh]  and  corrected  no  less  than  a  hundred  errors 
[which  Nikisch  and  the  others  had  missed?].  At  the  last  rehearsal  the 
Master  was  present,  together  with  Friedrich  Eckstein  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Vienna.  Muck  had  engaged  tuba  players  from 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 

'At  the  rehearsal  with  Bruckner  the  tuba  players  were  awaited  —  they 
failed  to  arrive.  It  was  understood  that  they  had  arrived  but  had  declared 
that  they  needed  no  rehearsing.  At  this  point  Bruckner  went  with 
"Samiel"  [his  nickname  for  Eckstein]  in  search  of  them.  With  remarkable 
skill  the  two  tracked  down  their  musicians  after  four  false  starts,  in  the 
fifth  inn  on  the  Murgasse,  where  they  were  playing  cards.  Bruckner  said: 
"I'll  give  you  what  you  want,  pay  for  your  carriage,  but  I  beg  you  to 
come."  They  didn't  want  to  come,  but  Bruckner  hustled  them  forthwith 
into  the  carriage. 

'The  performance  on  March  14  was  one  of  fiery  brilliance  on  Muck's 
part,  of  outstanding  workmanship,  sharp  and  clean. 

'Even  before  the  concert,  Muck  had  invited  the  Master,  together  with 
some  good  friends  and  the  performers  to  the  Sophiensaal  afterwards, 
in  order,  as  he  put  it,  to  celebrate  the  "vindication  of  the  Symphony  by 
an  outstanding  performance." 

'And  so  it  happened;  when  the  people  had  left  the  hall  and  the  lights 
were  almost  all  extinguished,  he  [Bruckner]  threw  off  his  coat,  sat  at 
the  great  concert  organ,  and  began  to  play  in  his  shirtsleeves,  while 
Eckstein  helped  at  the  registers.  First  he  preluded  quite  simply,  in  order 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  colors  and  test  the  stops;  then  he  began  a 
fantasy;  when  he  was  fairly  under  way  he  gave  out  a  magnificent  fugue. 
This  lasted  for  a  half  an  hour,  and  was  listened  to  by  many  music  lovers 
who  had  returned  — ■  as  Muck  put  it,  for  "an  unforgettable  treat." 

'In  the  Hotel  Erzherzog  Johann  high  spirits  prevailed  until  three  o'clock. 
Even  the  critics  Friedrich  von  Hausegger  and  C.  M.  Savenau  were  there. 
The  latter  was  very  skeptical  about  the  pending  performance  in  Vienna, 
and  said  to  Eckstein:  "/a,  if  Hanslick  knew  as  much  as  you,  it  could  be 
counted  on,  but  he  has  no  idea  of  movement  construction."  ' 
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housewright,  inc.: 

a  contemporary  revolution 


*  Auer  does  not  mention  Dr.  Muck's  earlier  term  in  Boston,  1906-1908. 


Housewright,  Inc.  is  building  on 
some  of  the  best  land  in  Sudbury 
and  Concord.  We  are  prepared  to 
design  and  build  per  client  specifi- 
cations. Call  us  if  you  want  a 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


Muck  wrote  to  the  Master  on  March  16:  'My  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
beautiful  unforgettable  hours  we  had  over  your  work.  Be  assured  that 
I  will  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  renew  them!'  Bruckner's  satisfaction 
was  of  course  unbounded.  He  wrote  to  the  Baron  Wolzogen  in  Bayreuth: 
'The  performance  was  under  the  inspired  Dr.  Muck.  The  reception  was 
beyond  all  description.  After  the  finale  I  was  greeted  with  trumpets 
and  drums.' 

On  March  16,  Muck  wrote:  'Herewith  I  am  sending  the  "verdict"  of 
our  head-Beckmesser,  Savenau.  The  others  have  not  yet  expressed  them- 
selves. As  soon  as  they  do  I'll  send  them  along.'  Muck's  reference  to 
Savenau  as  a  'head-Beckmesser'  was  a  foretaste  of  his  ironical  manner, 
and  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Indeed  the  review  of  Savenau  was  still 
another  panegyric. 

These  two  conductors  naturally  kept  Bruckner  in  their  active  repertory 
through  the  years.  Muck  did  more  while  the  composer  still  lived,  con- 
ducting the  Seventh,  his  favorite,  in  Graz,  Prague  and  Berlin  (twice). 
After  Bruckner's  death  he  conducted  the  symphonies  only  occasionally, 
being  occupied  with  opera.  In  Boston  he  conducted  the  Seventh  in 
four  seasons,  the  Ninth  in  two.  Nikisch  did  not  conduct  Bruckner  in 
his  four-year  term  here. 

Nikisch  did  not  give  another  Bruckner  performance,  after  introducing 
the  Seventh,  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  composer's  life,  lacking  an 
orchestra  of  his  own.  When  immediately  after  Bruckner's  death  he 
became  the  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  he  made 
the  symphonies  a  permanent  part  of  his  repertory,  conducting  all  except 
the  First  and  Sixth.  He  led  them  often  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  as  well 
as  Leipzig.  The  record  indicates  that  he  was  especially  fond  of  the 
Second  as  well  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth.  To  have  known  the  composer 
intimately,  as  Nikisch  and  Muck  did,  to  have  been  active  in  introducing 
the  Seventh  to  the  world  in  the  full  flush  of  their  youth,  helped  toward 
making  an  inspired  and  inspiring  interpreter  in  each  case.  To  these  two, 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  Bruckner  was  no  obligation.  It  was  a  privilege 
—  a  privilege  which  added  to  their  own  renown  as  the  most  extra- 
ordinary conductors  of  their  era. 

Performances  of  the  symphonies  have  increased  in  number  with  a  fair 
regularity  through  the  years.  Vienna,  for  a  long  while  surprisingly  slow 
to  take  them  to  its  repertorial  bosom,  eventually  became  the  principal 
Bruckner  center  of  the  world. 


BRUCKNER  — A  CHARACTER  SKETCH 
By  H.  F.  Redlich 

The  article  reprinted  below  has  been  excerpted  from  Bruckner  and  Mahler,  a 
part  of  The  Master  Musicians  series,  which  is  published  in  this  country  by 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc.  and  in  Great  Britain  by  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
H.  F.  Redlich  (1903-1968)  was  a  musicologist,  composer  and  conductor  whose 
distinguished  and  extensive  contributions  to  musical  scholarship  have  included 
studies  of  Monteverdi  and  Berg  as  well  as  of  Bruckner  and  Mahler. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc.  from  Bruckner  and 
Mahler  by  H.  F.  Redlich,  all  rights  reserved  by  J.  M.  Dent.  First  published  1955 

Bruckner  must  have  cut  a  strange  figure:  ambling  along,  as  in  a  day- 
dream, on  the  populous  boulevard-like  pavements  of  the  elegant,  new- 
built  Ringstrasse  with  its  brand-new  Parisian  opera-house  of  1868,  both 
the  visual  symbols  of  Vienna's  irrepressible  gaiety,  frivolity  and  sensuous- 
ness,  even  after  the  recent  defeat  of  Sadowa.  ...  A  stockily  built  figure, 
carrying  an  imperious  head  on  broad  peasant's  shoulders;  a  profile 
whose  aquiline  nose  recalled  a  Roman  emperor  rather  than  a  provincial 
organist  from  the  backwoods  of  Upper  Austria;  clad  in  garments  of 
strangely  old-fashioned  cut,  black,  with  short,  baggy  trousers  of  gro- 
tesque width  (apt  trouser-legs  for  one  contending  with  organ  pedals); 
with  a  broad-brimmed  slouch-hat  (instead  of  the  customary  topper)  and 
with  a  huge  red,  tobacco-stained  handkerchief  flapping  from  one  of 
the  bulging  coat-pockets;  in  his  hand  the  inevitable  snuff-box  (in  place 
of  the  customary  elongated  'Virginia'  cigar);  close-shaven  (save  for  a 
ridiculously  small  suggestion  of  a  moustache  right  under  the  nose)  and 
the  hair  closely  cropped  (instead  of  the  flowing  locks  and  picturesque 
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Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 
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SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST. BOSTON,  MASS.  021 1 6(61 7) 2.67-91 00 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  BankJ 


beard  worn  by  artists  and  intellectuals);  the  mighty  profile  with  the 
Roman  nose  and  the  deep-seated  eyes  expressing  at  once  childish 
surprise  and,  as  it  were,  a  permanent  silent  quest.  .  .  . 

In  the  sparkling  turbulence  of  the  Vienna  of  Johann  Strauss  waltzes 
and  decorative  boulevards  built  in  mock-Renaissance  style,  the  appear- 
ance of  Anton  Bruckner  must  have  struck  the  casual  observer  as  a 
picture  of  typically  provincial  maladjustment.  In  fact  Bruckner's  appear- 
ance, so  ill  matched  with  its  surroundings,  was  but  the  external  side  of 
his  character's  stubborn  conservatism.  Born  of  peasant  stock,  if  not 
actually  of  peasants,  he  remained  rustic  at  heart  and  in  social  behaviour. 
He  clung  to  the  usages  and  manners  of  his  youth,  and  never  overcame 
the  servility  of  his  early  days.  Yielding  to  intellectual  pupils  and  fashion- 
able conductors  in  practical  details,  he  refused  to  be  deflected  from  the 
preordained  groove  of  his  humble  beginnings.  Although  the  artist  in  him 
was  elevated  into  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  later  symphonies,  the 
man  continued  to  live,  to  pray,  to  write  letters,  and  to  speak  in  the  ver- 
nacular as  in  the  far-off  days  of  his  youth.  It  is  possible  that  the  frivolous 
atmosphere  of  the  Vienna  of  Die  Fledermaus  and  The  Gipsy  Baron 
stirred  his  deep-seated  if  inarticulate  powers  of  resistance.  Bruckner 
remained  an  unassimilable  'original,'  a  slightly  ridiculous  outsider,  con- 
sidered almost  a  simpleton  by  casual  acquaintances. 


In  an  attempt  to  assess  his  character  one  is  struck  at  once  by  its 
paradoxical  nature.  A  sturdy  peasant  body  with  a  healthy  appetite  for 
country  fare  and  good  Pilsen  beer,  a  naive  joy  in  the  simple  pleasures  of 
native  dance  and  song,  an  iron  constitution  able  to  withstand  years  of 
poverty,  ill-paid  teaching  jobs  and  even  the  grim  austerities  of  Sechter's 
counterpoint  —  that  is  one  side  of  him.  A  delicate,  nervous  sensibility 
(visible  in  his  beautiful  hands  with  their  long  tapering  fingers)  always 
threatening  to  disturb  the  balance  of  his  mind;  a  firmly  rooted  piety  and 
love  of  Cod;  a  sincere,  almost  fanatical  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic creed  and  ritual;  and  lastly  the  indisputable  fact  of  his  innumerable 
affairs  of  the  heart,  continuing  until  well  past  his  seventieth  year  —  that 
is  the  other. 

The  paradox  may  perhaps  best  be  explained  in  the  idiom  of  his  younger 
fellow  countryman,  Siegmund  Freud:  his  is  a  case  of  sexual  inferiority 
complex,  in  need  of  powerful  compensatory  satisfactions.  Indeed,  the 
peculiarities  of  Bruckner's  psychology  and  the  entanglements  of  his 
emotional  life  can  all  be  traced  back  to  that  cause. 

Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  Bruckner's  instinctive  craving 
for  fatherly  protection  may  be  easily  observed.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  powerful  though  carefully  hidden  agencies  of  his  life.  The  boy  of 
thirteen,  bereft  of  paternal  protection  with  tragic  suddenness,  found  it 
first  in  his  cousin,  J.  B.  Weiss.  But  not  till  he  went  to  Linz  did  he  find  the 
supreme  father-figure  and  protector,  Bishop  Rudigier,  under  whose  stern 
benevolence  the  shy  and  diffident  organist  began  to  unfold  his  wings. 
Only  at  the  very  end  of  this  period  did  the  Bishop  of  Linz,  who  inspired 
Bruckner's  composition  and  actively  supported  his  studies  under  Sechter, 

continued  on  page  537 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.Thurs.,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


\ 
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\\msr\ir\e 

-^  LAUNDRY 

DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Est.  1891 
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•    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2C 

Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
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23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KofiTiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Rjviera 


Oursinging  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


"W 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 


(\TON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OFIII 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


CP 


f$u 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   «3-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANgAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


tnaitre 


Restaurant  Fran^ais 

10  Emerson  Place.  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  5.'ifi-1775 


1  400  COMMONWFALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS   02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

^PvNHUH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shash'ik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


lin- 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


Va 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  LOO  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


%<?    EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.45 

•  Dinner  from  $3.50 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  \ 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


S 
DG/2530  246  \ 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


AND 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras/  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


WHERE  WE'RE  AT 
January  24 

BOULEZ 
KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 
REICH 


Eclats 

Symphony  No.  3 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

Music  for  Mallet 
Instruments 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
CP.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

NOW  SHOWING 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

of  CRAFTSMEN 

in  a  selected 
exhibition  and  sale 

of 

FINE  CRAFTS 

TO  JAN.  5       DAILY  10  AM -5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  —  69  NEWBURY  ST. 

BOSTON  266-1810 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


have  to  yield  his  spiritual  influence  to  the  master  of  Bayreuth  and  to  the 
director  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  who  both  succeeded  in  secularizing 
Bruckner's  approach  to  life  and  art,  while  still  satisfying  his  lifelong 
craving  for  powerful  fatherly  guidance.  In  the  end  Bruckner  cut  himself 
loose  from  the  bondage  of  an  unduly  protracted  father-attachment, 
leaving  the  protective  sphere  of  the  Church  and  transplanting  himself 
into  the  metropolitan  soil  of  Vienna.  The  eventual  loss  of  his  two  secular 
protector-figures,  Wagner  and  Herbeck,  at  last  made  Bruckner  spiritually 
independent  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty.  But  he  often  felt  lost  in  the  hostile 
wilderness  of  the  capital,  and  the  craving  for  fatherly  protection  never 
left  him  completely. 

Bruckner  was  far  from  being  the  deliberate  celibatarian  some  of  his 
more  mawkish  biographers  have  tried  to  make  of  him.  If  he  had  remained 
chaste  throughout  life,  of  which  we  have  no  proof  whatever,  then  con- 
tinence would  have  been  forced  on  him  by  a  certain  insufficiency  in  his 
relations  with  women  rather  than  by  religious  vows.  My  own  conviction 
is  that  celibacy  was  the  outcome  of  his  disappointments  with  the  fair 
sex,  not  of  a  moral  principle.  That  he  was  throughout  his  life  strongly 
attracted  by  women  and  harboured  a  deep  desire  for  the  sexual  con- 
summation of  love  is  proved  not  only  by  the  opinions  and  reports  of 
his  pupils  and  friends,  but  by  the  events  of  his  life.  He  fell  continuously 
in  and  out  of  love,  the  objects  of  his  infatuation  being  invariably  young 
girls  under  twenty.  It  was  in  the  first  place  physical  attraction  that 
prompted  him  to  press  his  suit,  and  induced  a  man  well  past  fifty  to 
attend  all  the  customary  dance  entertainments  of  Vienna,  dancing  in- 
numerable polkas,  waltzes  and  quadrilles  with  young  ladies  in  and  out 
of  fancy  dress. 
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In  his  diary  two  antithetical  forces  in  him  can  be  seen  in  head-on 
clash.  The  same  diaries  in  which  he  conscientiously  lists  how  many 
quadrilles  he  has  danced  with  a  certain  young  lady  at  the  annual 
Concordiaball,  contain  strange  abbreviations  of  repeated  A's  and  V's, 
often  heavily  underscored,  standing  for  the  daily  number  of  'Ave  Maria's' 
and  'Pater  nosters'  (Vater  unser)  he  had  prayed.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
psychological  link  between  his  unsuccessful  love  affairs  and  the  strangely 
fanatical  side  of  his  religious  worship. 

That  Bruckner  was  singularly  unsuccessful  with  women  is  a  well-known 
fact.  A  spate  of  clumsy  letters  exists  with  pathetic  suggestions  of  mar- 
riage. He  seems  to  have  been  unattractive  to  the  fair  sex,  especially  to 
pretty  young  girls  who  could  not  take  seriously  this  prematurely  old- 
looking  man  of  indeterminate  age  whose  methods  of  courtship  aroused 
their  mirth  or  their  rage.  Yet  he  never  learnt,  and  his  entanglements 
became  an  ever-recurrent  part  of  his  life  and  an  object  of  good-natured 
raillery  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  Late  in  life,  when  he  was  nearly 
seventy,  he  fell  into  the  trap  of  a  wily  chambermaid  at  a  Berlin  hotel 
who  succeeded  in  extorting  a  promise  of  marriage  from  him,  and  to 
whom   he  actually  became  engaged  for  an   afternoon.   He  had   to  be 
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CLEHflG  CORP. 

Est.  1 920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 
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Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
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The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


It  is  not  only  pleasant  to  think 
about  Spring  this  time  of  year,  it  is  a 
fine  time  to  plan  your  Spring  plant- 
ing. Though  we  are  busy  with 
housekeeping  chores,  our  Garden 
Center  is  open  and  we  are  always 
happy  to  assist  you  with  your  land- 
scaping and  planting  ideas.  So 
drop  by  one  day  and  come 
in  out  of  the  cold.  You'll  be 
encompassed  by  Spring:  the  warm, 
moist  air,  the  earthy  smell  of  rich 
loam  and  growing  plants.  Chatting 
about  Spring  and  browsing  through 
our  Garden  Center  and  green- 
houses is  a  fine,  warm  way  to 
spend  an  hour  or  so. 

Weston  Nurseries,  Rte.  135, 
near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748. 
Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston 
area,  call  235-3431.  Open  year 
'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nurseries 

Of  Hopkinton  growing  New  England's 
largest  variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
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Its  Relocation 
To 
t  79  Chestnut  St. 
Beacon  Hill 
742  7876 

339  Bleecke-  St.,  NYC 

XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


extricated  from  her  clutches  by  Siegfried  Ochs,  who  manfully  under- 
took the  distasteful  task  of  buying  off  the  would-be  bride  with  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Bruckner's  undaunted  hope  of  marriage  during  lifelong 
years  of  bachelorhood  curiously  resembles  the  case  of  his  great  adversary 
Brahms,  who  also  remained  unmarried  and  yet  so  strangely  expectant  of 
late  matrimonial  bliss  up  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  cry  for  human 
companionship,  the  pain  of  isolation  and  solitude,  resound  through  all 
the  length  of  Bruckner's  correspondence.  Not  yet  thirty,  he  writes  from 
St  Florian  to  a  friend:  '.  .  .  I  sit  always  poor  and  forsaken  and  deeply 
melancholy  in  my  little  room.  .  .  .' 

The  unsuccessful  struggle  for  a  loving  mate,  the  thwarted  attempts  to 
obtain  emotional  satisfaction,  are  coupled  with  a  striving  for  perfection 
in  his  art  and  for  recognition  as  a  musician.  Yet  that  striving  for  artistic 
perfection  only  led  to  a  deeper  insight  into  musical  matters,  and  thus 
to  a  self-dissatisfaction  that  drove  him  to  seek  training  in  the  skill  of 
counterpoint.  What  it  never  led  to  was  a  broadening  of  his  mental 
horizon.  Intellectually  Bruckner  remained  the  little  assistant  teacher  up 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  never  acquiring  new  points  of  view,  never 
developing  an  interest  in  anything  beyond  the  spheres  of  music  and 
religion.  He  was  unaffected  to  the  last  by  literature,  poetry,  philosophy, 
science  and  politics.  The  galaxy  of  Vienna's  theatres  held  no  lure  for 
him,  nor  did  the  bookshops  and  well-stocked  libraries  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  narrow  circle  of  his  interest  was  drawn  pitifully  tight. 
In  the  place  of  intellectual  penetration  into  other  spheres  of  human 
interest  or  artistic  hobbies  Bruckner  pursued  certain  manias,  recurring 
cyclically  and  indicative  of  the  great  nervous  strain  under  which  he 
intermittently  laboured.  He  had  several  serious  nervous  breakdowns, 
two  of  which  at  least  (the  collapse  of  1867  and  his  mental  condition 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life)  brought  him  in  tidal  waves  near 
the  brink  of  insanity.  Minor  periodic  recurrences  may  also  be  traced  in 
between,  the  worst  of  them  perhaps  occurring  in  the  years  1887-9  under 
the  impact  of  the  shock  caused  by  Hermann  Levi's  refusal  to  accept  the 
original  draft  of  Symphony  VIM  for  performance. 

Bruckner's  symptoms  in  each  of  these  cases  were  similar.  They  might 
be  divided  into  a  harmless  and  a  clearly  pathological  phase.  In  the  first 
group  may  be  classed  the  fascination  exercised  by  H.  von  Payer  and  his 
polar  expedition  as  well  as  by  the  fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico.  Bruckner  was  avid  for  any  information  he  could  obtain  on  these 
two  famous  Austrians,  and  he  became  a  voracious  reader  of  books  on 
polar  expeditions  and  on  Mexico's  troubled  history.  The  pathological 
side  is  represented  by  his  unhealthy  interest  in  corpses  and  by  his 
obsessional  urge  to  count  windows,  weathercocks,  church  crosses,  dots, 
buttons  and  ornamental  figures.  How  closely  both  these  groups  of 
obsessions  were  interlinked  is  proved  by  a  letter  written  shortly  after 
his  breakdown  of  1867  and  referring  to  his  'pet,'  the  recently  executed 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  whose  body  had  just  been  brought  back  to  Austria: 

'.  .  .  Even  during  my  illness  this  was  the  only  thing  that  was  dear  to 
my  heart:  it  was  Mexico,  Maximilian.  I'd  give  anything  in  the  world  to 
see  the  body  of  Maximilian.  Be  so  kind,  dear  Weinwurm,1  as  to  dispatch  a 
completely  trustworthy  person  into  the  imperial  palace;  perhaps  best 
inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Imperial  Chamberlain,  if  the  body  of 
Maximilian  is  likely  to  be  on  view  (i.e.  open  in  a  coffin  or  visible  in  a 
glass  frame),  or  if  only  the  closed  coffin  will  be  visible.  Please,  inform 
me  kindly  by  telegram,  so  that  I  may  not  come  too  late.  .  .  .' 

Bruckner's  veneration  for  Beethoven  led  to  a  similar  excess  when  he 
insisted  on  witnessing  the  exhumation  of  Beethoven's  remains  (to  be 
transferred  to  another  grave)  and  when  he  inspected  them  so  closely 
that  he  lost  a  glass  out  of  his  pince-nez  in  that  act  of  morbid  curiosity. 

The  mania  of  counting  inanimate  objects  was  really  a  mania  of  repe- 
tition, i.e.  a  musical  obsession,  comparable  to  Schumann's  obsession 
with  certain  rhythmic  patterns.  This  repetition-mania,  which  finds  its 
creative   reflex  in   Bruckner's  predilection   for  a  frenzied   repetition   of 
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finer      furs 

Newbury  Street  Eighteen 

Boston,  Mass. 

'Rudolf  Weinwurm  (1835-1911),  an  intimate  friend  of  Bruckner's  and  a 
distinguished  musical  educationalist  and  choral  conductor. 


Retnbrandt,Dali, 
Tiepolo,Cezanne, 
Goya,Delacroix, 


Picasso,Pollock, 
Gainsborough. 


100  Master  Drawings  from 
New  England  Private  Collections 
December  14  through  January  27 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Ring,  18K  fine  Dia.. 

Bracelet,  18K  witn  Diamonds  51: 

Ring,  Aquamarine,  1  8K  white,  unusual  Diamond  setting  $2400. 

Ring,  Star  Sapphire,  Platinum  and  Diamonds  $2500. 

Ring,  Tourmaline,  14K  and  Diamonds  $650. 

Ring,  Chrysoberyl  Cat's  Eye  with  Diamonds  $900. 
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PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 
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347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


short  motives  (e.g.  the  five-note  motive  propelling  the  scherzo  of  Sym- 
phony VIII),  is  particularly  evident  in  the  sphere  of  religious  worship. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Bruckner's  diaries,  keeping  a  day-to- 
day account  of  the  nature  and  number  of  his  prayers.  A  friend  relates 
how  Bruckner,  praying  with  him  at  the  open  bier  of  his  late  friend 
Traumihler,  the  regens  chori  of  St  Florian,  repeated  the  words  'Thy  will 
be  done'  nine  times  and  how  he  recited  in  a  loud  voice  the  prayer  'Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven'  five  times  in  succession.  In  moments  of  a 
more  than  usually  troubled  mental  and  spiritual  condition  (as,  for 
instance,  in  the  years  1887-9)  the  obsession  with  repetition  and  focusing 
morbid  attention  on  the  number  and  character  of  inanimate  ornamental 
objects  refused  to  be  canalized  into  the  purely  musical  or  religious 
sphere  alone.  It  began  to  inundate  his  everyday  life,  threatening  his 
reason,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  typical  letter  of  12th 
August  1889  to  his  later  biographer,  A.  Collerich: 

'Excuse  me,  one  more  request:  I'd  so  very  much  like  to  know  the  material 
from  which  the  two  pointed  finials  above  the  cupola  of  the  two  munici- 
pal towers  .  .  .  are  made.  Next  to  the  cupola  is  (a)  the  pommel:  then 
(b)  the  weathercock  with  ornament,  isn't  it?  then  .  .  .  (c)  a  cross  ??  and 
a  lightning  conductor,  or  what  else?  Is  there  a  cross? 

'What  is  on  the  tower  of  the  Catholic  church?  I  believe  only  a  weather- 
cock without  a  cross? 

'Many  apologies,  and  many  thanks  in  advance.  Please,  write  it  all  down; 
in  the  autumn  I  shall  ask  for  clarification.  .  .  .' 

The  mania  for  counting  and  adding  up  figures  is  probably  co-responsible 
with  Bruckner's  lifelong  habit  of  counting  through  every  composition, 
numbering  each  bar  and  even  indicating  the  general  harmonic  trend 
after  each  stave  through  so-called  'directs'  at  the  turn  of  each  page. 
Bruckner's  pedantic  insistence  on  counting  every  bar  may  also  be 
responsible  for  his  clinging  to  the  rigours  of  4+4-bar  periods  and  for 
his  partiality  for  rather  stiff  regularities  of  periodization  —  a  tendency 
that  brought  him  sometimes  dangerously  near  to  rhythmic  monotony 
and  to  a  structural  four-squareness  comparing  unfavourably  with  the 
rhythmic  flexibility  of  the  Viennese  classics. 


That  adding  up  figures,  maniacal  repetition  in  every  department  of  life 
and  a  morbid  interest  in  inanimate  objects  may  have  played  a  kind  of 
compensatory  part  in  Bruckner's  emotional  life  in  which  the  spheres 
of  sexual  satisfaction  and  of  intellectual  pursuit  (outside  the  sphere  of 
musical  creation)  remained  severely  undernourished,  is  also  borne  out 
by  his  strange  craving  for  examinations.  He  passed  no  less  than  nine 
major  ones,  insisting  on  written  testimonials  in  each  case,  and  celebrat- 
ing every  one  as  a  major  event.  The  urge  for  repetition  was  equally 
strong  in  the  case  of  his  evident  craving  for  self-assertion  and  self- 
confirmation,  obviously  being  under  constant  threat  from  the  permanent 
undercurrent  of  his  lifelong  inferiority  complex.  Taking  all  this  into 
account,  one  is  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  times  Bruckner's 
reason  must  have  been  threatened  as  much  as  Schumann's  or  Wolf's. 
What  saved  him  was  his  emotional  attachment  to  the  Church  and  his 
music,  which  enabled  him  after  1863  to  objectify  his  obsessions  and 
internal  conflicts  in  creations  of  overpowering  eloquence. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


V 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY... 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 


Pamper  yourself.  | 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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THE   CONDUCTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Music  Director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  who  retired  from 
the  post  of  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  the  end  of  last  season,  was 
born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the 
Conservatory  of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he 
became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemperer  at  the 
Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  company's  principal 
conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  con- 
ductor of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in 
1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two  years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited 
to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum- 
concerts.  There  he  conducted  many  contemporary  operas  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Wozzeck;  he  also  directed  the  world 
premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny,  Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen 
and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic.  During  this  period  he  was  a  regular 
guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera. 


The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Sym- 
phony Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast 
both  with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945, 
and  seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 


STAGE 
ENTRANCE 


Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
country.  In  1964  he  and  the  Orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 


Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during 
its  tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra 
with  which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier. 


Under  Mr  Steinberg's  leadership  the  Boston  Symphony  continued  its 
steady  progress  as  one  of  the  foremost  musical  organizations  of  the 
world.  He  led  concerts  not  only  here  in  Boston,  in  New  York,  at  Tangle- 
wood,  and  in  many  other  American  cities,  but  also  in  the  musical  centers 
of  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain  and  France.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  labels, 
together  with  telecast  and  broadcast  performances  under  his  leadership, 
reached  millions  all  over  the  world. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWMl 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HELEN  SAGOFF  SLOSBERG  ENDOWS  PRINCIPAL  HORN  CHAIR 

The  Board  of  Trustees  announced  recently 
the  endowment  of  the  principal  horn  chair, 
presently  occupied  by  Charles  Kavaloski. 

Mrs  Slosberg  has  been  a  patron  of  the  arts 
for  many  years.  With  her  husband,  Samuel 
L.  Slosberg,  a  prominent  industrialist  and 
philanthropist  of  Boston,  she  was  one  of  the 
founding  spirits  in  the  creation  of  Brandeis 
University's  Department  of  Music.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Music  Department,  she  has  donated 
to  Brandeis  The  Helen  S.  Slosberg  Collection  of  Oceanic  Art  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Israel  Sagoff.  Since  its  inception  in  1951,  Mrs  Slosberg 
has  been  associated  with  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music,  of  which 
she  has  been  elected  an  honorary  board  member  for  life.  She  is  also  a 
founder  of  the  Brookline  Chamber  Music  Society,  which  for  thirty  years 
has  provided  professional  chamber  music  performances  to  the  Brookline 
schools.  Through  her  support  and  encouragement  of  young  artists  and 
musicians,  Mrs  Slosberg  has  made  possible  professional  careers  for  many 
young  talents.  Other  philanthropic  activities  of  Mrs  Slosberg  have  in- 
cluded the  donation  of  important  collections  of  American  art  and  con- 
temporary graphic  art  to  the  Worcester  Museum  and  to  the  Addison 
Gallery.  Mrs  Slosberg  is  also  a  supporter  of  the  arts  fellowship  program 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


THE  SYMPHONY  SKETCHBOOK  OF   DAVID  OMAR  WHITE' 

From  mid-November  through  Christmas  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will 
feature  an  exhibit  by  David  Omar  White.  A  resident  of  Watertown,  Mr 
White  has  illustrated  numerous  books,  including  two  children's  books 
of  his  own:  /  Know  a  Giraffe  and  Elizabeth's  Shopping  Spree,  both  pub- 
lished by  Knopf.  He  also  draws  a  weekly  comic  strip,  The  Adventures  of 
the  White  Rabbit,  for  The  Real  Paper.  His  exhibit  consists  of  more  than 
150  action  sketches  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  at  Tanglewood  during  rehearsals.  These  draw- 
ings have  been  published  in  a  book  entitled  The  Symphony  Sketchbook 
of  David  Omar  White  ($5.95,  176  pp),  which  is  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  music  and  book  stores  in  the  Boston  Area.  Reprinted  below 
is  Boston  Symphony  Concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein's  foreword  to 
the  book. 

'It  is  now  close  to  20  years  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  During  this  happy  span  of  time,  my  musical  life 
and  a  large  segment  of  my  emotional  being  have  been  housed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Being  so  close,  and  affectionately  so,  to  such  a  great  institu- 
tion for  this  number  of  years  makes  one  aware  of  even  the  most  minute 
blemish  on  its  venerable  countenance.  The  musicians  who  make  up  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  all  extraordinary  individual  performers 
as  well  as  highly  cultivated  individual  personalities.  Combine  their  talent 
and  individuality  with  the  orchestral  requirement  of  obedience  to  the 
conductor  and  you  create  a  dish  that  is  capable  of  causing  heartburn. 
The  occasional  blemishes  —  grumbling  about  an  unpopular  conductor, 
for  example  —  are  rather  private  matters  which  we  prefer  not  to  share 
with  the  general  public.  And  so,  with  rare  exceptions,  our  rehearsals 
and  back  stage  activities  are  off  limits  to  the  general  public.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  public  would  be  surprised  or  disillusioned  by  anything 
they  might  witness  in  these  private  chambers,  but  perhaps  we  should 
try  to  retain  this  last  bit  of  mystery. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 


Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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COLLAGE 

The  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Sponsored   by   the    Department  of   Con- 
temporary Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Sunday  February  3  at  8  o'clock 
DAVIDOSKY       Syncronisms  No.  1 


FRITZ 


BERIO 

SCHULLER 

SCHWARTZ 


As  if  by  of  Before  and 

After 
CLARK  TERRY 

flugelhorn 

Sequenza  III  for  Solo 
Voice 

Music  for  Violin,  Piano 
and  Percussion 

Riffs 

CLARK  TERRY     trumpet 


The  concert  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Horacio  Torris.  The  other  two  concerts 
will  take  place  on  March  31  and  May  12, 
the  first  in  connection  with  a  sculpture 
exhibit  of  Michael  Steiner  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  a  neon  light  and 
rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher 
Sproat  and  Robert  Rohm. 

Place:    Contemporary    Gallery,    Museum 

of   Fine  Arts 

Admission:    $2,    $4,    at    the    Huntington 

Avenue    door    one    hour    prior    to    the 

concert 

For   information   call:  267-9300 


QIarrtagra  for  ttjr  fttarr  ruing 


Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


IXuto  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


m&BiB  ■II 
MBfiSSni  ww    iMx  Jam! 


UAH 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  I898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 


Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


'Against  this  traditional  background  of  privacy,  I  must  admit  that  I 
viewed  our  artistic  friend,  Omar  White,  with  some  annoyance  during  his 
extended  tenure  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  musical  inner  sanctum.  Despite 
his  laudable  efforts  to  remain  unobtrusive  during  countless  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  our  inherent  vanity  as  performers  made  us  acutely  aware 
of  who  was  displaying  what  serious  physical  flaw  to  the  honest  eye  and 
pen  of  the  artist.  I  doubt  that  any  of  our  performances  ever  received 
such  widely  varied  reviews  as  each  page  of  his  sketch  book  elicited 
from  my  colleagues.  The  often  pained  response  of  the  subject  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  candor  of  the  drawings. 

'On  more  than  150  occasions  a  year  we  must  operate  with  a  level  of 
precision  and  emotional  involvement  that  rivals  any  profession.  We  do 
this  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  —  different  conductors,  dif- 
ferent concert  halls,  different  playing  times,  etc.  The  only  constant 
factor  is  the  remarkable  group  of  people  who  make  up  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  As  you  enjov  these  visual  character  studies,  try  to 
imagine  the  precise  ensemble  that  this  bunch  of  highly  individual  per- 
sonalities can  produce  on  innumerable  occasions  every  season.  With 
the  knowledge  that  all  of  these  people  bring  their  highly  developed 
skills  and  artistic  talents  under  stern  control  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
collective  artistic  goal  (and  yet  maintain  some  individuality),  you  will 
surely  derive  great  pleasure  from  this  charming  book.' 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recordings 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opened  the  1973- 
1974  season  with  outstanding  performances  of  Berlioz'  Damnation  of 
Faust.  Shortly  thereafter  the  work  was  recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  Deutsche  Grammophon,  continuing  a  series  of  Berlioz 
recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony  (DGG  2530  358). 
The  Damnation  recording,  a  three-record  set,  will  be  released  in  March 
—  and  from  all  advance  indications,  it  promises  to  be  of  extraordinary 
brilliance.  Also  of  interest,  the  Boston  Symphony's  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor, Colin  Davis,  has  recorded  the  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  a  recording  that  has  recently  been  released 
on  the  Philips  label  #6703042.  It's  a  big  year  for  Berlioz  lovers  as  well  as 
for  the  Damnation! 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


jfifo&togW 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT   RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX   DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed   by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  '70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 


thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  Friends  for  their  interest  and  support.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who  gave  to 
last  year's  annual  appeal  which  ran  from  September  1  1972  to  August 
31  1973.  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  to  capital  funds  nor  to  the 
Musical  Marathon.  All  donors  of  $250  or  more  are  listed  in  their  category 
of  giving. 


BENEFACTOR 
($5,000  and  over) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K  Allen 
Mr  Talcott  M  Banks 
Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L  Beranek 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Cabot 
Hon  and  Mrs  John  M  Cabot 
Mrs  Thomas  B  Card 
Robert  Sterling  Clark  Foundation  Inc 
Dr  and  Mrs  George  H  A  Clowes  Jr 
Concordia  Foundation  Trust 
Mrs  William  C  Cox 
Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  J  Darling  Jr 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Miss  Sarah  E  Fenno 
William  Filene's  Sons  Company 
First  National  Bank 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton  Perry  Fuller 
The  Gillette  Company 
Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 
John  Hancock 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  D  Hodgkinson 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  H  Knowles 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  Land 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
New  England 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Mrs  Richard  C  Paine 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
Committee  of  the 

Permanent  Charity  Fund  Inc 
F  R  and  M  J  Peters  Memorial  Fund 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  D  Phippen 
Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 
Miss  Harriet  C  Rantoul 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Nathaniel  and 

Elizabeth  P  Stevens  Foundation 
Mrs  Sheldon  E  Wardwell 
Edwin  S  Webster  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 
4  Anonymous 


J.  Ganson 


GUARANTOR 
($1,000  to  $4,999) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R  Alden 
Mrs  Frank  G  Allen 
Mrs  Charles  Almy 
Mrs  Paul  Babson 
Mrs  Talcott  M  Banks 
Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G  Barry 
The  Theodore  H  Barth  Foundation 
Mr  Robert  B  M  Barton 
Mr  and  Mrs  David  W  Bernstein 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  P  Birmingham 
The  Boston  Globe 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Mrs  John  M  Bradley 
Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs  Henry  G  Byng 
Cabot  Charitable  Trust 
Hon  and  Mrs  Levin  H  Campbell 
Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Cannon 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Chapman 
Mrs  Barbara  S  Chase 
Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T  Collier 
In  memory  of 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  M  Creighton 
Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 
Mr  and  Mrs  Horace  E  Davenport 
The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 
Mrs  John  Morse  Elliot 
Miss  Sandra  Ferry 
The  Fuller  Foundation  Inc 
Mrs  James  L  Gamble 
Mrs  Joel  A  Goldthwait 
Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P  Grossman 
Mrs  N  P  Hallowell  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gilbert  H  Hood  Jr 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Mr  Charles  Jackson  Jr 
Mr  James  Jackson  Jr 
The  Howard  B  Johnson  Foundation 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Henry  P  Kendall  Foundation 
Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mr  and  Mrs  Selwyn  A  Kudisch 

continued  on  page  554 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  January  11  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  12  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Conductor 


WAGNER 


''Overture  to  'Der  fliegende  Hollander' 

Prelude  to  Act  III  'Tannhauser'     (original) 

Venusberg  Music  from  'Tannhauser' 

Prelude  to  'Lohengrin' 

Eine  Faust  Ouverture 

Prelude  to  'Tristan  und  Isolde'     (with  Wagner's 
concert  ending) 

Kaisermarsch 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY      ^* 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


FRI.  JAN.  11.8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
$6.50.  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

MODERN  JAZZ 
QUARTET  with 
DIZZY  GILLESPIE 


SUN.  JAN.  13  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


SEcouin 

Master  Guitarist 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.30 


Friday  afternoon  January  18  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  19  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
HENRYK  SZERYNG     violin 


PISTON 
*CHAUSSON 
PAGANINI 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Toccata 

Poeme  for  Violin  and  Orchestra     op.  25 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  E 

Suite  No.  3  in  G     op.  55 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA   RECORDS 


FRI.  JAN.  25,  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

seats  now 

$12.50,  $10.,  $7.50,  $5. 

ARTUR 
RUBINSTEIN 

World  Renowned  Pianist 
in  Recital 

Steinway  Piano 

t>  4 

SUN.  JAN.  27  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  KE  6  2412 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

TOKYO 
STRinC  QURRTET 


SUN.   FEB.  3  at  3 

SYMPHONY   HALL 
Box-Office  Opens  Jan.  14 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

VLADIMIR 
ASHKENAZY 

Brilliant  Pianist  in  Recital 

Steinway  Piano 
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^jrashloned  *J~ov  ^Jhe    V lew  Reason 

Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   ^AAH  Harvard  Soyare, 

Record  Shop  ^=-^^  r?Xp  Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  January  29  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  JEROME  ROSEN     violins 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  LUISE  VOSGERCHIAN     pianists, 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet,     DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute, 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 


BACH 


Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 
Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins     S.  1043 
Concerto  in  C  for  Two  Pianos     S.  1061 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F     S.  1047 


Tuesday  evening  February  12  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 
HAYDN 
SIBELIUS 


Overture  to 'Coriolan'     op.  62 

Symphony  No.  87  in  A 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 


Tuesday  evening  March  12  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,     SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon, 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,     JULES  ESKIN     cello, 
MAURIZIO   POLLINI     piano 


HAYDN 

MOZART 

RAVEL 


Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Piano  Concerto  in  F     K.  459 

Rapsodie  espagnole 
Alborada  del  gracioso 
La  Valse 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


J.  Ganson 
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J.  Ganson 


Mrs  C  Jay  Lafferty 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A  Laughlin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 

Mrs  Frederick  )  Leviseur 

June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 

Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 

Liberty  Mutual 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  Liller 

Loomis  Sayles  and  Company 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H  Lovejoy 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P  Lyman 

Mrs  George  A  Lyon 

Mrs  Sydney  R  Mason 

Mrs  Arthur  G  Mitton 

Mrs  Charles  L  Moore 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  B  Moses  Jr 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 

Niles  Incorporated 

Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Perkins 

Mrs  Priscilla  E  Potter 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  M  Preston 

Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 

A  C  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Raytheon  Company 

Mr  J  Hampden  Robb 

Mrs  George  R  Rowland 

Mrs  A  Lloyd  Russell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J  Scott 

Mr  Alan  H  Scovell 

Dr  and  Mrs  Maurice  S  Segal 

Dr  Paul  E  Shannon 

Mr  Richard  A  Smith 

Mrs  William  B  Snow 

Mr  Rudolf  G  Sonneborn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A  Taft 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Thorndike 

William  Underwood  Company 

United  States  Steel  Foundation  Inc 

Mrs  William  H  Walker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  D  Warren 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J  Watson  III 

Mrs  F  Carrington  Weems 

Mrs  James  O  Welch 

Western  Electric  Fund 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  K  Whitney 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Wiese 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L  Wilson 

7  Anonymous 

PATRON 
($500  to  $999) 
Mr  Timothy  Adams 
Mrs  William  T  Aldrich 
Miss  Helen  J  Almy 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  B  Ames 
The  Andover  Bus 
Mr  B  Earle  Appleton 
Mrs  George  L  Batchelder  Jr 
Mrs  Michael  B  Bever 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S  Bird 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  R  Blyth 
Mr  Frederic  H  Brandi 


Mr  and  Mrs  John  D  Brewer  Jr 

Mrs  George  A  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L  Cahners 

Mrs  Paul  D  Caskey 

Alfred  E  Chase  Charity  Foundation 

Clark  Charitable  Trust 

Polaroid  Company 

Mrs  Myron  F  Converse 

Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 

Miss  Harriot  S  Curtis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B  Dane  Jr 

Miss  Marion  L  Decrow 

Devonshire  Associates 

Mr  and  Mrs  C  Russell  Eddy 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  A  Ehrlich 

Mr  Byron  K  Elliott 

The  Ellison  Foundation 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

Miss  Florence  Fisher 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  W  Grant 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E  Gregg 

Mr  John  A  Hahn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Hall  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  C  Hankins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  E  Hansen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  Hecht  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Henderson 

Mrs  Frederick  W  Hilles 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  K  Holladay 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henrv  B  Jackson 

Mrs  Hetty  L  R  Kaffenburgh 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  I  Kane 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M  P  Kennard 

Miss  Aimee  Lamb 

Mrs  Allen  Latham  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  Lazarus 

Lechmere  Sales  Company 

Mrs  Royal  Willis  Leith 

Dr  Frederick  H  Lovejoy  Jr 

Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 

Helen  and  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

Mrs  Alfred  R  Mclntyre 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  C  Moyer 

Newton  and  Wellesley  Bus 

North  Shore  Bus 

Mr  William  A  Parker 

Miss  Katharine  E  Peirce 

David  R  and 

Muriel  K  Pokross  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  B  Pratt 
Mrs  W  Elliott  Pratt 
The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 
Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R  Rabb 
Mrs  James  Radin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P  Robinson  Jr 
Mr  Seymour  Rothschild 
Mrs  Allen  H  Russell 
Mrs  John  W  Scott 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs  Walter  K  Shaw  Jr 
Mrs  William  Shelley 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  B  Sinclair 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  L  Slosberg 


Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Stop  &  Shop 

Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Tartakoff 

Mrs  David  D  Terwilliger 

Mrs  Alfred  M  Tozzer 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

USM  Corporation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  C  Wheeler 

5  Anonymous 

SUSTAINING 

($250  to  $499) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Amory 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  P  Babson 
Mr  Richard  H  Baer 
Dr  and  Mrs  William  H  Baker 
Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 
Ms  Lois  Birmingham 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  Blagden 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  M  Bliss 
Mr  David  A  Brayton 
Mr  Adrian  Broggini 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  R  Brown 
Mr  J  Carter  Brown 
Mrs  John  G  L  Cabot 
Mr  Louis  W  Cabot 
Mrs  Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  D  Cabot 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon  E  Cadwgan 
John  Chany  Fund 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  W  Chesterton 
Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  C  Child 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  H  Claflin 
Dr  and  Mrs  Loring  Conant  Jr 
The  Chartered  Bus  of  Concord 
Mrs  Harrison  F  Condon  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Cooper 
Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 
Mrs  Richard  E  Danielson 
Mrs  Archer  Davidson 
Mrs  William  Dexter 
Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs  George  D  Dutton 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  T  Edsall 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Ely 
Mrs  German  H  H  Emory 
Mr  and  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 
Mr  and  Mrs  A  Wentworth  Erickson  Jr 
Mr  Paul  W  Fink 
Mrs  E  G  Fischer 
Mrs  Patricia  L  Fischer 
Mr  Hugh  K  Foster 
Foster  Charitable  Trust 
Mrs  Maurice  T  Freeman 
Mr  Randolph  J  Fuller 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  M  Ganson 
Mr  George  P  Gardner  Jr 
Miss  Ellen  H  Gleason 
Mrs  John  D  Gordan  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Grandin  Jr 
Mrs  James  H  Grew 
Guaranty-First  Trust  Co 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 
Miss  Ruth  Hayes 
Mrs  Christian  A  Herter 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 
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Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Friday  afternoon  January  11  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  12  1974  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  January  15  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


WAGNER 


*Overture  to  'Der  fliegende  Hollander' 
Prelude  to  Act  III  'Tannhauser'  (original  version) 
Venusberg  Music  from  Tannhauser' 
Prelude  to  'Lohengrin' 


intermission 


Eine  Faust  Ouverture 

Prelude  to  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  (with  Wagner's  concert 
ending) 

Kaisermarsch 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  the  concerts  on 
Saturday  and  Tuesday  about  10.30 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    fJS  225wSfyS^%^&  rfTtkte  W1 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  x^l^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


RICHARD  WAGNER 

Overture  to  'Der  fliegende  Hollander'  ('The  Flying  Dutchman') 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22  1813;  he  died  in  Venice  on  February 
13  1883.  The  Flying  Dutchman,  composed  in  Paris  in  1841,  received  its  premiere 
in  Dresden  on  January  2  1843,  when  the  composer  conducted.  The  Boston 
Symphony  first  played  the  Overture  at  a  Popular  concert  on  May  21  1886, 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  William  Steinberg  conducted  the  most  recent 
performances  by  the  Orchestra  during  the  1972-1973  season. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  harp 
and  strings. 


Richard  Wagner  1813-1883 

In  the  year  1839,  Richard  Wagner,  escaping  his  creditors  at  Riga  and 
eager  to  try  his  fortunes  elsewhere,  managed  without  passport  to  cross 
the  Russian  border  with  his  young  wife,  and  such  possessions  as  the 
two  could  take  with  them,  including  their  Newfoundland  dog.  They 
sailed  from  Pillau  for  England,  with  Paris  as  their  objective.  The  small 
boat,  which  was  not  intended  for  passengers  and  had  no  accommoda- 
tions, encountered  fearful  storms  in  the  Baltic  sea,  and  steered  for 
safety  to  the  coast  of  Norway.  'The  passage  through  the  Norwegian 
fjords,'  wrote  Wagner  in  Mein  Leben,  'made  a  wondrous  impression  on 
my  fancy.  A  feeling  of  indescribable  content  came  over  me  when  the 
enormous  granite  walls  echoed  the  hail  of  the  crew  as  they  cast  anchor 
and  furled  the  sails.  The  sharp  rhythm  of  this  call  clung  to  me  like  an 
omen  of  good  cheer,  and  shaped  itself  presently  into  the  theme  of  the 
seamen's  song  in  my  fliegende  Hollander.  The  idea  of  this  opera  was 
even  at  that  time  ever  present  in  my  mind,  and  it  now  took  on  a 
definite  poetic  and  musical  color  under  the  influence  of  my  recent 
impressions.' 

Wagner  had  been  much  taken  with  the  legend  of  the  Dutch  captain 
who  had  sworn  with  vows  holy  and  unholy  that  he  would  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  though  it  took  eternity  to  do  it,  whereby  he  was 
condemned  by  the  Devil  to  that  eternal  quest  in  a  phantom  vessel  with 
blood  red  sails,  often  seen  by  sailors  when  the  seas  were  high.  If 
Wagner  needed  further  experience  to  give  the  taste  of  actuality  to  his 
imaginative  current,  he  found  it  when  their  boat  struck  a  worse  storm 
and  was  nearly  wrecked  before  the  couple  took  port  in  England  after 
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a  voyage  of  three  and  one-half  weeks.  In  Paris,  unable  to  find  accep- 
tance for  his  opera  Rienzi,  completed  there,  Wagner  turned  in  earnest 
to  his  legend  of  the  unfortunate  Dutchman,  wrote  the  libretto  in  May 
1841,  and  in  July  and  August,  within  the  space  of  seven  weeks,  com- 
posed the  music.  He  had  difficulty  finding  a  producer  for  Der  fliegende 
Hollander,  but  when  Rienzi,  accepted  by  Dresden,  was  performed  there 
with  great  success  on  October  20  1842,  the  mounting  of  Der  fliegende 
Hollander  followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  partly  on  the 
strength  of  the  triumph  of  Rienzi.  The  Flying  Dutchman,  musically  true 
to  the  gloom  of  its  subject,  and  being  a  bold  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional ingredients  of  a  successful  opera  in  the  year  1843,  was  a  failure. 
Wagner  had  written  his  first  dominantly  'psychological'  drama;  interest 
throughout,  to  which  visual  action  was  subordinated,  lay  in  the  tragic 
anguish  of  the  condemned  captain,  his  search  for  the  woman  whose 
complete  and  selfless  devotion  alone  could  deliver  him  from  his  curse. 
Senta  was  this  embodiment  of  redeeming  womanhood. 

The  Overture  opens  with  the  music  of  the  storm  which  also  is  to  domi- 
nate the  beginning  of  the  first  act.  The  initial  motive  is  that  of  the 
Dutchman  and  the  curse  which  has  been  laid  upon  him.  The  slow,  lyric 
middle  section  is  based  upon  the  theme  of  Senta's  ballad  from  the 
second  act.  There  is  a  return  to  the  stormy  music  in  which  the  themes 
both  of  the  Dutchman  and  Senta  are  developed.  The  sailors  chorus 
from  the  third  act  is  briefly  heard  before  the  coda. 

'One  feels  tempted,'  wrote  Liszt  of  the  Overture,  'to  exclaim,  as  in  look- 
ing at  Preller's  marine  paintings,  "It  is  wet!"  One  scents  the  salt  breeze 
in  the  air.  .  .  .  One  cannot  escape  the  impressiveness  of  this  ocean 
music.  In  rich,  picturesque  details  it  must  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
best  canvases  of  the  greatest  marine  painters.  No  one  has  ever  created  a 
more  masterly  orchestral  picture.  Without  hesitation  it  must  be  placed 
high  above  all  analogous  attempts  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  musico- 
dramatic  works.' 
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RICHARD  WAGNER 

Prelude  to  Act  III  of  'Tannhauser' 

Program  note  by  Philip  Hale 

Wagner  composed  Tannhauser  between  the  summer  of  1842  and  the  end  of 
1844,  producing  the  opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19  1845.  The  Prelude  to 
Act  III  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  at  the  pension  fund  concert 
of  November  18  1923,  when  Pierre  Monteux  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani  and  strings. 

The  orchestral  introduction  to  the  third  act  is  a  tone-poem  descriptive 
of  Tannhauser's  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  Pope 
for  his  sin  in  passing  a  year  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  Tannhauser's  secret 
sojourn  in  the  Mountain  was  revealed  to  the  Landgrave  and  all  his 
fellow  Minnesingers  by  his  own  incautiousness  in  singing  a  song  in 
praise  of  Venus  in  the  excitement  of  the  Singers'  Contest.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  killing  him  then  and  there,  when  Elizabeth,  his  betrothed 
and  the  Landgrave's  niece,  interceded  for  him.  The  Landgrave  then 
commanded  Tannhauser  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  described  in  the 
Act  III  introduction. 

The  original  version  of  the  introduction,  which  is  being  performed  at 
these  concerts,  runs  to  155  bars.  For  the  later  Paris  version,  Wagner 
condensed  the  music  to  ninety-two  bars,  explaining:  'When  first  writing 
this  piece  I  allowed  the  subject  matter  which  I  was  describing  to 
betray  me  into  recitative-like  phrases  for-  the  orchestra;  but  when  we 
came  to  perform  it  I  felt  that  while  it  made  its  meaning  clear  enough  to 
me,  because  I  could  follow  in  my  imagination  the  episodes  with  which 
it  dealt,  it  could  not  be  equally  intelligible  to  others.'  He  insisted  on 
the  performance  of  the  introduction  in  its  new  form  as  'indispensable 
for  establishing  the  mood  necessary  for  the  reception  of  what  follows.' 
To  which  we  may  add  that  as  a  separate  concert  piece,  the  original 
version  stands  very  well  on  its  own  feet. 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


RICHARD  WAGNER 

Venusberg  Music  from  'Tannhauser' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner  composed  Tannhauser  between  the  summer  of  1842  and  the  end  of 
1844,  producing  the  opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19  1845.  The  work  was 
introduced  to  Paris  on  March  13  1861  at  the  Opera,  and  the  revisions  for  this 
occasion  included  the  insertion,  after  the  overture,  of  the  music  which  depicts 
the  bacchanale  with  which  the  opera  begins. 

The  Boston  Symphony  first  performed  the  Venusberg  Music  on  December  31 
1890,  when  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  most  re- 
cent Boston  performances  on  March  26  and  28  1964. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  castanets,  harp  and  strings. 
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Wagner,  an  exile  in  Paris  in  1860,  anxious  for  a  musical  hearing,  came 
to  the  attention  of  influential  people,  notably  the  Princess  Metternich, 
wife  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  who  prevailed  upon  Napoleon  III  to 
order  a  production  of  Tannhauser  at  the  Opera.  The  composer,  not 
without  skepticism  as  to  the  result,  saw  to  the  translation  of  his  text 
into  French.  It  was  considered  imperative  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
duction that  a  ballet  be  introduced  in  the  second  act  according  to 
operatic  custom.  'The  subscribers,'  wrote  Wagner  in  his  autobiography, 
'always  reached  the  theatre  somewhat  late  after  a  heavy  dinner,  never 
at  the  commencement.'  The  composer,  of  course,  could  not  conceive 
of  introducing  tripping  ballerinas  into  the  sedate  hall  of  song  at  the 
Wartburg.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  introductory  Venus- 
berg scene  by  bringing  in  seductive  bacchantes  greatly  appealed  to 
him.  The  case  of  eroticism,  soon  to  be  overborne  by  the  case  of  piety, 
would  thus  make  its  point  more  vividly.  The  ripened  dramatic  sense  of 
the  composer  who  had  since  written  Lohengrin,  Das  Rheingold,  Die 
Walkure,  part  of  Siegfried,  and  Tristan  und  Isolde,  made  him  newly 
aware  that  to  fill  out  and  strengthen  the  element  of  profane  love  in 
Tannhauser  would  greatly  enhance  the  effect  of  the  coming  struggle 
between  Venus  and  Elisabeth  for  the  soul  of  Tannhauser.  He  therefore 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


wrote  an  elaborate  ballet  and  enriched  the  dialogue  between  Venus 
and  Tannhauser. 

Wagner's  imagination  had  run  riot  with  bacchanalian  possibilities,  in- 
cluding mythological  tableaux  vivants.  Petipas,  the  Ballet  Master  of  the 
Opera  (in  Mein  Leben  Wagner  amusingly  spells  it  'Petitpas'),  held  out 
as  long  as  he  could  against  the  inclusion  of  the  ballet  so  early  in  the 
opera.  His  dancers  would  not  consent  to  it,  he  protested,  nor  could  they 
abandon  their  cold  and  stilted  gyrations  and  become  voluptuous 
nymphs,  sirens  and  water  sprites.  The  composer  was  adamant,  and 
supplementary  Hungarian  dancers  were  engaged.  The  tableaux  of 
'Europa  and  the  Bull'  and  'Leda  and  the  Swan'  were  omitted  in  this 
production.  'The  ladies  of  the  ballet,'  according  to  Gasperini,  'do  not 
have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the  Venusberg,  and 
they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they  were  in  the 
"Gardens  of  Alcazar,"  the  delight  of  "Moorish  Kings."  'Wagner's  friend 
elsewhere  described  this  'glacial  performance'  as  like  'an  orgy  in  a 
ladies'  parlor.' 

Wagner's  tremendous  planning  and  tremendous  labors  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Tannhauser  (there  were  150  preliminary  rehearsals  and  eight 
full  rehearsals)  were  doomed  to  be  wasted.  The  so-called  'Jockey  Club' 
were  set  to  defile  the  opera,  completely  defeat  all  these  labors.  'Rich, 
frivolous  gentlemen,'  Wagner's  wife  Minna  called  them,  'who  have 
their  mistresses  in  the  ballet,  nearly  all  employed  without  any  salary, 
with  whom  they  amuse  themselves  after  the  ballet,  behind  the  scenes, 
and  this  in  the  most  indecent  manner.'  These  gentlemen,  bandits  in 
white  kid  gloves,  armed  with  whistles,  could  render  the  noblest  music 
inaudible. 

Minna  had  no  confidence  in  the  inclusion  of  the  ballet,  'Venusspuker- 
eien'  as  she  called  it,  as  the  expense  of  the  sonorous  conclusion  of  the 
original  overture:  'The  electric  spark  which  he  hurled  into  the  public 
with  his  overture  has  vanished.'  So  far  as  the  ad  captandum  finale  was 
concerned,  she  had  a  practical  point.  She  was  sadly  uncomprehensive 
of  Wagner  in  this  his  Tristan  period,  nor  could  she  have  followed  his 
plain  purpose  of  enhancing  an  important  scene  in  its  relation  to  the 
opera  as  a  whole.  Current  cabals  and  even  the  hazards  of  the  pro- 
duction in  hand  would  not  have  deterred  him  from  this  higher  purpose. 

The  Jockey  Club  and  their  kind,  needless  to  say,  were  as  little  con- 
cerned with  the  suitability  of  the  ballet  as  they  were  with  the  basic 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  a  legendary  bard  of  remote  Thuringia.  The 
lighter  diversions  of  Auber  or  Offenbach  were  more  to  their  taste. 
They  were  more  than  ready  to  oblige  the  royal  political  faction,  and 
if  possible  put  the  intrusive  princess  out  of  countenance  by  the  collapse 
of  the  whole  project. 

Wagner  threw  himself  with  characteristic  prodigious  vigor  and  pains 
into  the  'grotesque  undertaking,'  as  he  has  called  it,  his  meticulous 
labors  not  in  the  least  abated  by  the  attendant  hum  of  intrigue.  He 
chose  and  drilled  the  dancers,  coached  the  singers  in  every  inflection 
and  gesture  of  music  entirely  baffling  to  them,  and  stood  over  the  con- 
ductor at  the  almost  endless  rehearsals,  establishing  the  tempi.  The 
opening  performance  was  all  but  howled  and  whistled  off  the  stage  by 
the  organized  demonstration  of  the  fashionable  dandies.  A  second 
performance  on  March  18  fared  little  better.  Only  the  first  act  and 
part  of  the  second  were  allowed  to  be  heard  unmolested.  Apparently 
the  'late  diners'  had  lingered  over  their  coffee  before  they  conde- 
scended to  make  their  ruinous  descent.  The  third  (and  last)  perform- 
ance fared  worse,  for  the  jockeys  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning. 
Wagner  this  time  stayed  away.  The  opera  was  withdrawn  at  his  own 
insistence.  Overnight  he  had  become  famous  (or  infamous)  in  Paris, 
the  topic  of  the  salons  and  boulevards. 

He  was  not  too  downcast  after  whole  debacle,  at  least  so  he  con- 
fided to  his  intimate  friends.  The  public  of  Paris  had  not  condemned 
Tannhauser,  for  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  hear  it.  Nor  did  it 
languish  elsewhere.  In  any  case  his  heart,  his  hopes,  had  long  been 
concentrated  upon  a  production  at  last  of  his  latest  work,  which  in 
every  respect  except  the  bacchanale  was  an  immense  advance  upon  the 
early  Tannhauser  -  the  far  more  difficult  and  far  more  problematic 
Tristan  und  Isolde. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"/;;  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5]/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


RICHARD  WAGNER 
Prelude  to  'Lohengrin' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Prelude  was  last  performed  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  April  16  and 
17  1965,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals  and  strings. 

Wagner's  Lohengrin  and  his  Parsifal,  composed  in  the  early  and  the 
late  years  of  his  career,  have  a  definite  affinity.  Each  had  its  main  source 
in  medieval  legend,  and  notably  the  poem  Parzival  by  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  subject  of  the  Holy 
Grail  at  Monsalvat  held  Wagner's  thoughts  for  years  and  thus  produced 
his  two  religious  operas.  Lohengrin  was  the  son  of  Parsifal.  Called  the 
'Swan-Knight,'  he  made  a  divine  mission  to  the  Kingdom  of  Brabant 
to  rescue  Elsa,  the  maiden  in  distress,  this  in  the  tradition  of  heroic 
knighthood. 

The  Prelude  to  Lohengrin  foretells  in  spirit  the  Grail  music  of  Parsifal. 
Franz  Liszt,  the  first  champion  and  first  producer  of  Lohengrin,  has 
described  it  in  this  way:  'The  beginning  is  a  broad,  reposeful  surface  of 
melody,  a  vaporous  ether  gradually  unfolding  itself,  so  that  the  sacred 
picture  may  be  delineated  before  our  secular  eyes.  This  effect  is  con- 
fided entirely  to  the  violins  (divided  into  eight  different  desks),  which, 
after  some  bars  of  harmony,  continue  in  the  highest  notes  of  their 
register.  The  motive  is  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  softest  wind  instru- 
ments; horns  and  bassoons  are  then  added,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
the  entry  of  the  trumpets  and  trombones,  which  repeat  the  melody  for 
the  fourth  time,  with  a  dazzling  brightness  of  colour,  as  if  in  this  unique 
moment  the  holy  edifice  had  flashed  up  before  our  blinded  eyes  in  all 
its  luminous  and  radiant  magnificence. 

'But  the  flood  light,  that  has  gradually  achieved  this  solar  intensity,  now 
dies  rapidly  away,  like  a  celestial  gleam.  The  transparent  vapour  of  the 
clouds  retracts,  the  vision  disappears  little  by  little,  in  the  same  vari- 
egated fragrance  from  the  midst  of  which  it  appeared,  and  the  piece 
ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  first  six  bars,  now  become  more  ethereal 
still.  Its  character  of  ideal  mysticism  is  especially  suggested  by  the  long 
pianissimo  of  the  orchestra,  only  broken  for  a  moment  by  the  passage 
in  which  the  brass  throw  out  the  marvellous  lines  of  the  single  motive 
of  the  Prelude.' 


RICHARD  WAGNER 
Eine  Faust  Ouverture 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Composed  in  Paris  in  1840,  this  Overture  was  first  performed  on  July  22  1844 
in  Dresden,  with  Wagner  conducting.  The  score  was  revised  in  1854,  and  the 
new  version  was  first  performed  in  Zurich  on  January  23  1855,  when  Wagner 
again  conducted.  The  most  recent  Boston  Symphony  performances  were  those 
of  the  1953-1954  season,  Charles  Munch  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

Eine  Faust  Ouverture  was  a  product  of  the  bitter  period  in  Paris,  when 
Wagner,  still  in  his  twenties,  starved  in  dingy  lodgings  with  Minna, 
doing  musical  hack  work  and  newspaper  articles,  trying  in  vain  to  get 
an  opera  accepted,  to  find  some  recognition.  His  musical  idealism  re- 
sponded to  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Hab- 
eneck,  and  to  the  works  of  Berlioz,  whose  startling  orchestral  effects  at 
that  time  impressed  and  awed  him.  There  rose  in  him  'an  intense  desire 
to  compose,'  in  the  words  of  his  autobiography,  'and  his  desire  grew 
in  proportion  to  my  anxiety  about  my  unfortunate  position  in  Paris, 
which  made  me  almost  despair  of  success.'  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
was  moved  to  sketch  an  overture  to  Faust. 

But  when  there  came  to  him  an  opportunity  for  a  rehearsal,  perhaps  a 
public  hearing,  of  one  of  his  works  by  the  Conservatory  Orchestra,  he 
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doubted  whether  his  Faust,  with  its  melancholy  mood  and  quiet  end- 
ing, would  be  found  acceptable  by  the  Parisian  salon  world.  'I  was  not 
quite  confident,'  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  'as  to  my  Faust  Over- 
ture because  of  its  zephyr-like  ending,  which  I  presumed  could  only  be 
appreciated  by  an  audience  already  familiar  with  my  methods.'  Ac- 
cordingly, he  submitted  in  its  place  a  still  more  youthful  work  —  his 
Columbus  Overture,  which  was  a  'complete  failure.' 

This  was  in  1841.  The  Faust  Overture  was  first  performed  in  Dresden, 
July  22  1844,  and  repeated  on  August  19.  Having  had  little  success  with 
it,  the  composer  forthwith  put  the  score  out  of  his  thoughts.  Wagner 
refers  to  this  Overture  as  a  work  of  'hasty  sketches,  and  as  hasty  com- 
position.' He  had  planned  it  as  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony,  in 
which  Gretchen  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  second  part.  'Already  I 
had  theme  and  mood  for  it'  —  so  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Theodor 
Uhlig  (November  27  1852);  'then  I  gave  the  whole  up,  and  —  true  to 
my  nature  —  set  to  work  at  the  Flying  Dutchman,  with  which  I  escaped 
from  all  the  mist  of  instrumental  music  into  the  clearness  of  the  drama.' 


On  January  30  1848,  Wagner,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  his  friend 
Liszt,  sent  the  manuscript,  although,  as  he  explained,  'it  does  not  please 
me  any  longer.'  Liszt  liked  the  piece  enough  to  perform  it  at  Weimar 
on  May  11  1852,  and  wrote  to  Wagner  in  October,  praising  the  work, 
but  making  some  suggestions  with  careful  tact:  'The  work  is  quite  worthy 
of  you;  but,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  remark,  I  must  confess  that 
I  should  like  either  a  second  middle  part  or  else  a  quieter  and  more 
agreeably  colored  treatment  of  the  present  middle  part.  The  brass  is  a 
little  too  massive  there,  and  —  forgive  my  opinion  —  the  motive  in  F 
is  not  satisfactory:  it  wants  grace  in  a  certain  sense,  and  is  a  kind  of 
hybrid  thing,  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  which  stands  in  no  proper  relation 
of  contrast  to  what  has  gone  before  and  what  follows,  and  in  conse- 
quence impedes  the  interest.  If  instead  of  this  you  introduced  a  soft, 
tender,  melodious  part,  modulated  a  la  Gretchen,  I  think  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  work  would  gain  very  much.  Think  this  over,  and  do  not 
be  angry  in  case  I  have  said  something  stupid.' 

Wagner  took  the  suggestions  in  good  part,  and  answered  in  November, 
explaining  his  reason  for  minimizing  the  feminine  element  in  the  work. 
'You  beautifully  spotted  the  lie  when  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that 
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program  subject  to  change 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2  $3  $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 
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From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


I.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Paris  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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I  had  written  an  overture  to  "Faust."  You  have  felt  quite  justly  what  is 
wanting:  the  woman  is  wanting.  Perhaps  you  would  at  once  understand 
my  tone-poem  if  I  called  it  "Faust  in  Solitude."  At  that  time  I  intended 
to  write  an  entire  "Faust"  symphony.  The  first  movement,  that  which  is 
ready,  was  this  "Solitary  Faust,"  longing,  despairing,  cursing.  The  "femi- 
nine" floats  around  him  as  an  object  of  his  longing,  but  not  in  its  divine 
reality;  and  it  is  just  this  insufficient  image  of  his  longing  which  he 
destroys  in  his  despair.  The  second  movement  was  to  introduce 
Gretchen,  the  woman.  I  had  a  theme  for  her,  but  it  was  only  a  theme. 
The  whole  remains  unfinished.  I  wrote  my  Flying  Dutchman  instead. 
This  is  the  whole  explanation.  If  now,  from  a  last  remnant  of  weakness 
and  vanity,  I  hesitate  to  abandon  this  "Faust"  work  altogether,  I  shall 
certainly  have  to  remodel  it,  but  only  as  regards  instrumental  mod- 
eration. The  theme  which  you  desire  I  cannot  introduce.  This  would 
naturally  involve  an  entirely  new  composition,  for  which  I  have  no 
inclination.  If  I  publish  it,  I  shall  give  it  its  proper  title,  "Faust  in  Soli- 
tude", or  "The  Solitary  Faust:  a  tone-poem  for  Orchestra."  ' 

Liszt  urged  the  revision  and  undertook  to  find  a  publisher.  During  the 
next  two  years,  Liszt  worked  upon  and  completed  his  own  Faust  Sym- 
phony. On  receiving  the  news  that  Liszt's  'Faust'  was  completed,  Wagner 
answered  (January  19  1855)  congratulating  him,  and  adding:  'It  is  an 
absurd  coincidence  that  just  at  this  time  I  have  been  taken  with  a 
desire  to  remodel  my  old  Faust  overture.  I  have  made  an  entirely  new 
score,  have  rewritten  the  instrumentation  throughout,  have  made  many 
changes,  and  have  given  more  expansion  and  importance  to  the  middle 
portion  (second  motive).  I  shall  give  it  in  a  few  days  at  a  concert  here, 
under  the  title  of  A  Faust  Overture.' 

Immediately  after  this  performance  in  Zurich  (January  23),  Wagner  dis- 
patched his  new  manuscript  to  Liszt  with  these  words:  'Herewith,  dearest 
Franz,  you  receive  my  remodelled  Faust  overture,  which  will  appear 
very  insignificant  to  you  by  the  side  of  your  Faust  Symphony.  To  me  the 
composition  is  interesting  only  on  account  of  the  time  from  which  it 
dates;  this  reconstruction  has  again  endeared  it  to  me;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  I  am  childish  enough  to  ask  you  to  compare  it  very  care- 
fully with  the  first  version  because  I  should  like  you  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  effect  of  my  experience  and  of  the  more  refined  feeling  I  have 
gained.  In  my  opinion,  new  versions  of  this  kind  show  most  distinctly  the 
spirit  in  which  one  has  learned  to  work  and  the  coarseness  which  one 
has  cast  off.  You  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  middle  part.  I  was,  of 
course,  unable  to  introduce  a  new  motive,  because  that  would  have 
involved  a  remodelling  of  almost  the  whole  work;  all  I  was  able  to  do 
was  to  develop  the  sentiment  a  little  more  broadly,  in  the  form  of  a 
kind  of  enlarged  cadence.  Gretchen  of  course  could  not  be  introduced, 
only  Faust  himself.  .  .  .'  The  publication  was  arranged  for  by  Liszt  to 
Wagner's  satisfaction. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Faust  Overture  in  its  original  version  was 
an  early  work  antedating  the  Flying  Dutchman.  The  revision  was  the 
work  of  the  matured  composer,  deeply  plunged  in  the  musical  creation 
of  the  Ring,  for  he  put  aside  his  score  of  Die  Walkure,  the  sketches 
complete  and  the  full  score  partly  made,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
the  rewriting  of  the  overture  he  had  almost  forgotten. 

Wagner  further  explained  his  intentions  in  a  letter  to  Uhlig:  'With  this 
tone-poem  I  had  in  my  mind  only  the  first  movement  of  a  "Faust" 
symphony:  here  Faust  is  the  subject,  and  a  woman  hovers  before  him 
only  as  an  indefinite,  shapeless  object  of  his  yearning;  as  such,  intangible 
and  unattainable.  Hence  his  despair,  his  curse  on  all  the  torturing 
semblance  of  the  beautiful,  his  headlong  plunge  into  the  mad  smart 
of  sorcery.  The  manifestation  of  the  woman  was  to  take  place  only  in 
the  second  part;  this  would  have  Gretchen  for  its  subject,  just  as  the 
first  part,  Faust.' 

The  published  score  of  the  overture  bears  a  quotation  from  Goethe's 
Faust,  which  has  been  thus  translated: 

'The  God  who  in  my  breast  abides, 

Through  all  its  depths  can  stir  my  soul; 
My  every  faculty  He  sways  and  guides, 

Yet  can  He  not  what  lies  without  control, 
And  thus,  my  life  as  by  a  load  oppressed, 

I  long  for  death;  existence  I  detest.' 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


RICHARD  WAGNER 
Prelude  to  Tristan  und  Isolde' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner  completed  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  August  1859,  and  its  first  performance 
took  place  at  the  Hoftheater  in  Munich  on  June  10  1865.  Wagner  wrote  his  own 
concert  ending  for  the  Prelude  in  December  1859  and  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance of  this  version  in  Paris  on  January  25  1860.  Georg  Henschel  conducted 
the  Boston  Symphony's  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  on  February  17  1883. 
It  was  last  played  by  the  Orchestra  on  August  24  1968  at  Tanglewood. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  harp  and  strings. 


Taken  from  a  portrait 
painted  in  1853 

Wagner's  subjects  usually  lay  long  in  his  mind  before  he  was  ready  to 
work  out  his  text.  And  he  usually  visualized  the  opera  in  hand  as  a 
simpler  and  more  expeditious  task  than  it  turned  out  to  be.  He  first 
thought  of  Siegfried  as  'light-hearted'  and  popular,  as  suitable  for  the 
small  theater  in  Weimar,  for  which  its  successor,  Die  Cotterdammerung, 
was  plainly  impossible.  But  Siegfried  as  it  developed  grew  into  a  very 
considerable  part  of  a  very  formidable  scheme,  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  any  theater  then  existing.  When  Siegfried  was  something  more  than 
half  completed,  its  creator  turned  to  Tristan  und  Isolde  for  a  piece 
marketable,  assimilable  and  performable.  It  is  true  that  Tristan  was 
composed  in  less  than  two  years.  But  the  fateful  tale  of  the  lovers 
carried  their  creator  far  beyond  his  expressed  musical  intentions. 
Tristan  und  Isolde  waited  six  years  for  performance.  During  two  of 
them  Wagner  was  still  an  exile  and  barred  from  the  personal  super- 
vision which  would  have  been  indispensable  for  any  production.  After 
a  partial  pardon  he  negotiated  with  Carlsbad,  without  result,  and  made 
protracted  and  intensive  efforts  to  prepare  a  production  at  the  Vienna 
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Opera,  which  collapsed  for  want  of  a  tenor  who  could  meet  the  exac- 
tions of  the  third  act.  When  Wagner  heard  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  that  problem  was  solved  and  the  opera  accordingly  produced 
in  Munich  six  years  after  its  completion. 

The  Prelude,  or  Liebestod*  as  its  composer  called  it,  is  built  with  great 
cumulative  skill  in  a  long  crescendo  which  has  its  emotional  counter- 
part in  the  growing  intensity  of  passion,  and  the  dark  sense  of  tragedy 
in  which  it  is  cast.  The  sighing  phrase  given  by  the  cellos  in  the  open- 
ing bars  has  been  called  'Love's  Longing'  and  the  ascending  chromatic 
phrase  for  the  oboes  which  is  linked  to  it,  'Desire'.  The  fervent  second 
motive  for  the  cellos  is  known  as  'The  Love  Glance',  in  that  it  is  to 
occupy  the  center  of  attention  in  the  moment  of  suspense  when  the 
pair,  having  taken  the  love  potion,  stand  and  gaze  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Seven  distinct  motives  may  be  found  in  the  Prelude,  all  of  them 
connected  with  this  moment  of  the  first  realization  of  their  passion  by 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  act.  In  the  Prelude 
they  are  not  perceived  separately,  but  as  a  continuous  part  of  the 
voluptuous  line  of  melody,  so  subtle  and  integrated  is  their  unfolding. 
The  apex  of  tension  comes  in  the  motive  of  'Deliverance  by  Death',  its 
accents  thrown  into  relief  by  ascending  scales  from  the  strings.  And 
then  there  is  the  gradual  decrescendo,  the  subsidence  to  the  tender 
motive  of  longing.  'One  thing  only  remains',  to  quote  Wagner's  own 
explanation  —  'longing,  insatiable  longing,  forever  springing  up  anew, 
pining  and  thirsting.  Death,  which  means  passing  away,  perishing, 
never  awakening,  their  only  deliverance.' 

*The  finale,  now  known  as  the  'Love-Death',  was  named  by  Wagner  'Trans- 
figuration' ('Verklarung'). 
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RICHARD  WAGNER 

Kaisermarsch 

Program  note  by  Philip  Hale 

Wagner  completed  the  full  score  of  the  Kaisermarsch  on  March  15  1871.  Its 
first  public  performance  took  place  in  Leipzig  on  March  23  of  the  same  year. 
The  work  was  first  played  in  Boston  on  December  1  1871,  when  Theodore 
Thomas  conducted.  It  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  at  the  pension 
fund  concert  of  March  8  1914,  when  Karl  Muck  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  piccolo,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals, 
military  drum,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

Wagner  tells  the  story  of  the  origin  of  this  march  in  an  essay  entitled 
'What  is  German?,'  which  is  to  be  found  in  Volume  IV  of  William 
Ashton  Ellis'  eight-volume  English  translation  of  Wagner's  prose  works. 
The  style  of  Ellis'  translation  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the  sentiment  of 
Wagner's  thought: 

'We  who,  with  the  spirit  of  our  great  masters  at  heart,  witnessed  the 
physiognomic  bearing  of  our  death-defiant  landsmen  in  the  soldier's 
coat,  we  cordially  rejoiced  when  listening  to  the  Kutschkelied  and 
deeply  were  we  affected  by  the  Feste  Burg  before  the  war  and  Nun 
danket  Alle  Gott  when  it  was  over.  To  be  sure,  it  was  precisely  we 
who  found  it  hard  to  comprehend  how  the  deadly  courage  of  our 
patriots  could  whet  itself  on  nothing  better  than  the  Wacht  am  Rhein; 
a  somewhat  mawkish  Liedertafel  product,  which  the  Frenchmen  held 
for  one  of  those  Rhine-wine  songs  at  which  they  earlier  had  made  so 
merry.  But  no  matter,  they  might  scoff  as  they  pleased,  even  their 
"Allons  enfants  de  la  patrie"  could  not  this  time  put  down  "Lieb  Vater- 
land,  kannst  ruhig  sein"  or  stop  their  being  soundly  beaten.  When 
our  victorious  troops  were  journeying  home,  I  made  private  inquiries 
in  Berlin  as  to  whether,  supposing  one  contemplated  a  grand  solem- 
nity for  the  slain  in  battle,  I  should  be  permitted  to  compose  a  piece 
of  music  for  performance  thereat,  and  to  be  dedicated  to  the  sublime 

continued  on  page  603 


Rembrandt,Dali, 
Tiepolo,Cezanne, 
Goya,Delacroix, 


Picasso,Pollock, 
Gainsborough. 


100  Master  Drawings  from 
New  England  Private  Collections 
December  14  through  January  27 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Symphony  Hall 


)    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


"wi 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


<r 


&o 


& 


** 


No 


n-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 


(On  the  third  floor.) 

KonTihi 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 

Cafe  |\iviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


"*^ 


*d&^8fc. 
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S't/ce  ie?4 

AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta(>tan-e^we/iicaK  (Vsinc 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —    10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   «3-6M0 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OFITI 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Enjoy 
late  supper. 

And  a  great  time. 

When  you're  out  on  the  town, 

playgoing,  concerting, 

whatever.  End  your  evening  on 

a  high  note.  Fifty-two  stories 

high.  With  late  supper  from 

10  to  midnight.  Monday 

through  Saturday.  View's 

magnificent.  So's  the  menu. 

From  a  super  steak  sandwich 

to  delectable  shrimp  tempura 

or  sizzling  sirloin.  And  we'll 

set  your  night  to  music.  To 

listen  to.  Or  dance  to.  At 

t^touffers 

TopoffheHub 

52nd.  Floor  /  Prudential  Center 
536-1775 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON,  MASS,  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

MV^MHI  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


liHL* 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Va 


The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


uninrviiiv  v 

mmm  & 

FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBDRY  ST.  266-3000 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  2273371 


maison  robert 


ma?fre 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


and  \MBfiQ 


nil 


THE   MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


WHERE  WE'RE  AT 
January  24 

BOULEZ 
KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 
REICH 


Eclat 

Symphony  No.  3 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

Music  for  Mallet 
Instruments 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


f 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 

Boston 


■\shton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 
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scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


Ganson 
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It  is  not  only  pleasant  to  think 
about  Spring  this  time  of  year,  it  is  a 
fine  time  to  plan  your  Spring  plant- 
ing. Though  we  are  busy  with 
housekeeping  chores,  our  Garden 
Center  is  open  and  we  are  always 
happy  to  assist  you  with  your  land- 
scaping and  planting  ideas.  So 
drop  by  one  day  and  come 
in  out  of  the  cold.  You'll  be 
encompassed  by  Spring:  the  warm, 
moist  air,  the  earthy  smell  of  rich 
loam  and  growing  plants.  Chatting 
about  Spring  and  browsing  through 
our  Garden  Center  and  green- 
houses is  a  fine,  warm  way  to 
spend  an  hour  or  so. 

Weston  Nurseries,  Rte.  135, 
near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748. 
Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston 
area,  call  235-3431.  Open  year 
'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Wfeston  Nurseries 

Of  HopkintOn  growing  New  England's 
largest  variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 


<cP(mhanfc 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hal  I.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


).  Ganson 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cost 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 
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Ring,    1  8K  fine  Diomor.ds 
Bracelet,  18K  with  Diamoi' 
Ring,  Aquamarine,  18: 

Star  Sapphire,  Platinum  and 


reat  ^Symphonies 
begin  with  one  r\pte 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


impc      an0  l0an 
ImUO      association 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Ganson 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM   & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL   ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING   ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


A. 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


m 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself.  I 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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THE   CONDUCTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Music  Director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  who  retired  from 
the  post  of  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  the  end  of  last  season,  was 
born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the 
Conservatory  of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he 
became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemperer  at  the 
Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  company's  principal 
conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  con- 
ductor of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in 
1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two  years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited 
to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum- 
concerts.  There  he  conducted  many  contemporary  operas  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Wozzeck;  he  also  directed  the  world 
premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny,  Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen 
and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic.  During  this  period  he  was  a  regular 
guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera. 
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The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Sym- 
phony Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast 
both  with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945, 
and  seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 


Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
country.  In  1964  he  and  the  Orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 
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Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during 
its  tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra 
with  which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier. 


- 


Under  Mr  Steinberg's  leadership  the  Boston  Symphony  continued  its 
steady  progress  as  one  of  the  foremost  musical  organizations  of  the 
world.  He  led  concerts  not  only  here  in  Boston,  in  New  York,  at  Tangle- 
wood,  and  in  many  other  American  cities,  but  also  in  the  musical  centers 
of  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain  and  France.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  labels, 
together  with  telecast  and  broadcast  performances  under  his  leadership, 
reached  millions  all  over  the  world. 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


UPPER 
STORY 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
I  OH  I  It 

STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave., 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HELEN  SAGOFF  SLOSBERG  ENDOWS  PRINCIPAL  HORN  CHAIR 

The  Board  of  Trustees  announced  recently 
the  endowment  of  the  principal  horn  chair, 
presently  occupied  by  Charles  Kavaloski. 

Mrs  Slosberg  has  been  a  patron  of  the  arts 
for  many  years.  With  her  husband,  Samuel 
L.  Slosberg,  a  prominent  industrialist  and 
philanthropist  of  Boston,  she  was  one  of  the 
founding  spirits  in  the  creation  of  Brandeis 
University's  Department  of  Music.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Music  Department,  she  has  donated 
to  Brandeis  The  Helen  S.  Slosberg  Collection  of  Oceanic  Art  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Israel  Sagoff.  Since  its  inception  in  1951,  Mrs  Slosberg 
has  been  associated  with  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music,  of  which 
she  has  been  elected  an  honorary  board  member  for  life.  She  is  also  a 
founder  of  the  Brookline  Chamber  Music  Society,  which  for  thirty  years 
has  provided  professional  chamber  music  performances  to  the  Brookline 
schools.  Through  her  support  and  encouragement  of  young  artists  and 
musicians,  Mrs  Slosberg  has  made  possible  professional  careers  for  many 
young  talents.  Other  philanthropic  activities  of  Mrs  Slosberg  have  in- 
cluded the  donation  of  important  collections  of  American  art  and  con- 
temporary graphic  art  to  the  Worcester  Museum  and  to  the  Addison 
Gallery.  Mrs  Slosberg  is  also  a  supporter  of  the  arts  fellowship  program 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recordings 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opened  the  1973- 
1974  season  with  outstanding  performances  of  Berlioz'  Damnation  of 
Faust.  Shortly  thereafter  the  work  was  recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  Deutsche  Crammophon,  continuing  a  series  of  Berlioz 
recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony  (DGG  2530  358). 
The  Damnation  recording,  a  three-record  set,  will  be  released  in  March 
—  and  from  all  advance  indications,  it  promises  to  be  of  extraordinary 
brilliance.  Also  of  interest,  the  Boston  Symphony's  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor, Colin  Davis,  has  recorded  the  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  a  recording  that  has  recently  been  released 
on  the  Philips  label  #6703042.  It's  a  big  year  for  Berlioz  lovers  as  well  as 
for  the  Damnation! 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  —  2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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COLLAGE 

The  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Sponsored    by   the    Department   of   Con- 
temporary Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Sunday  Februa 

ry  3  at  8  o'clock 

DAVIDOSKY 

Syncronisms  No.  1 

FRITZ 

As  if  by  of  Before  and 

After 
CLARK  TERRY 

flugelhorn 

BERIO 

Sequenza  III  for  Solo 
Voice 

SCHULLER 

Music  for  Violin,  Piano 
and  Percussion 

SCHWARTZ 

Riffs 

CLARK  TERRY     trump 

The  concert  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Horacio  Torris.  The  other  two  concerts 
will  take  place  on  March  31  and  May  12, 
the  first  in  connection  with  a  sculpture 
exhibit  of  Michael  Steiner  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  a  neon  light  and 
rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher 
Sproat  and  Robert  Rohm. 

Place:    Contemporary    Gallery,    Museum 

of  Fine  Arts 

Admission:    $2,    $4,    at    the    Huntington 

Avenue    door    one    hour    prior    to    the 

concert 

For   information   call:  267-9300 


damages  for  tfyeotHrmunn, 


Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  .in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and. knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


nutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 
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A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

SAGE'S 

»Sift  ^m8&^    ^^mKm       ^HP' 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 
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event.  The  answer  was:  Upon  so  joyful  a  return,  one  wished  to  make 
no  special  arrangements  for  painful  impressions.  Still,  beneath  the 
rose,  I  suggested  another  music-piece  to  accompany  the  entry  of  the 
troops,  at  the  close  of  which,  mayhap  at  the  march  past  the  victorious 
Monarch,  the  singing-corps,  so  well  supported  in  the  Prussian  army, 
should  join  in  with  a  national  song.  No!  that  would  have  necessitated 
serious  alterations  in  arrangements  settled  long  before,  and  I  was 
counselled  not  to  make  the  proposal.  My  Kaisermarsch  I  arranged 
for  the  concert-room;  there  may  it  fit  as  best  it  can!  In  any  case,  I 
ought  not  to  have  expected  the  "German  spirit,"  new-risen  on  the  field 
of  battle,  to  trouble  itself  with  the  musical  fancies  of  a  presumably 
conceited  opera-composer.' 

At  the  return  of  the  theme  in  the  finale  Wagner  wrote  a  part  for  a 
chorus  in  unison:  — 

Heil  dem  Kaiser!  Konig  Wilhelm! 

Aller  Deutschen  Hort  und  Freiheitswehr! 

Hochste  der  Kronen, 
wie  ziert  dein  Haupt  sie  hehr! 

Ruhmreich  gewonnen 
soil  Frieden  dir  lohnen! 
Der  neuergrunten  Eiche  gleich, 
erstand  durch  dich  das  deutsche  Reich: 

Heil  seinen  Ahnen, 
seinen  Fahnen, 

die  dich  fuhrten,  die  wir  trugen, 
als  mit  dir  wir  Frankreich  schlugen! 

Feind  zum  Trutz, 

Freund  zum  Schutz, 
allem  Volk  das  deutsche  Reich  zu  Heil  und  Nutz! 

which  has  been  translated  as  follows:  — 

Hail  to  the  Emperor!  King  William!  The  treasure  and  liberty-guardian 
of  all  Germans!  How  brightly  does  the  loftiest  of  crowns  adorn  thy 
head!  Gloriously  won  peace  shall  be  thy  reward!  Like  to  the  freshly 
greening  oak-tree,  did  the  German  Empire  come  into  being  through 
thee:  Hail  to  its  forbears,  to  its  banners  who  led  thee,  which  we  bore, 
when  we,  with  thee,  struck  down  France!  A  terror  to  our  enemies,  a 
guardian  to  our  friends,  the  German  Empire  is  safety  and  prosperity  to 
the  whole  people! 

This  chorus  is  hardly  ever  sung,  for  the  march  is  complete  without 
it.  It  was  not  Wagner's  intention  to  have  a  chorus  on  the  stage:  he 
wished  the  singers  to  be  distributed  among  the  audience. 

The  Emperor  William  paid  the  scantiest  attention  to  this  tribute  of 
Wagner,  and  the  critics  wrangled  over  the  march.  Jensen,  the  composer 
of  songs,  wrote  that  the  Huldigungsmarsch,  'tender  and  full  of  devotion, 
looks  ever  inward,  while  the  Kaisermarsch  presses  with  imposing  force 
ever  outward,  like  the  magnetic  mountain  which  draws  everything  in 
its  range  to  itself.' 

When  the  march  was  played  at  Mannheim,  Pohl  prepared  this  table 
of  contents:  'Encased  in  a  coat  of  mail,  prepared  for  battle,  the  Emperor 
marches  past  with  his  renowned  generals;  the  people  crowd  about  him 
enthusiastically,  the  swords  glitter;  "A  stronghold  sure  is  our  Lord" 
(Luther's  Choral)  is  the  battle-cry,  which  rises  above  all  the  din  of 
battle;  and  in  the  folk-song,  "Hail,  hail  the  Kaiser,"  the  song  of  triumph 
reaches  its  climax.  This  is  genuine  German  music' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Munich  colleague  characterized  the  march  as 
'a  piece  of  such  barbaric  rudeness,  such  impotence  in  invention,  such 
shameless  impudence  in  the  use  of  all  conceivable  noises,  that  its  name 
appears  to  us  a  blasphemy,  its  performance  before  a  civilized  public 
a  coarse  insult.'  And  Heinrich  Dorn,  the  teacher  of  Schumann,  did  not 
hesitate  to  describe  the  'barbaric  vulgarity'  of  the  march  as  'an  insult 
against  the  august  majesty  of  the  German  Emperor.' 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT   RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 


FUN   WITH   FIEDLER:   SIX 
Reviewed  by  PETER  REILLY 


DISCS,  SIX   DECADES 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  Just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 


thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  Friends  for  their  interest  and  support.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who  gave  to 
last  year's  annual  appeal  which  ran  from  September  1  1972  to  August 
31  1973.  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  to  capital  funds  nor  to  the 
Musical  Marathon.  All  donors  of  $250  or  more  are  listed  in  their  category 
of  giving. 


BENEFACTOR 
($5,000  and  over) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K  Allen 
Mr  Talcott  M  Banks 
Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L  Beranek 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Cabot 
Hon  and  Mrs  John  M  Cabot 
Mrs  Thomas  B  Card 
Robert  Sterling  Clark  Foundation  Inc 
Dr  and  Mrs  George  H  A  Clowes  Jr 
Concordia  Foundation  Trust 
Mrs  William  C  Cox 
Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  J  Darling  Jr 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Miss  Sarah  E  Fenno 
William  Filene's  Sons  Company 
First  National  Bank 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton  Perry  Fuller 
The  Gillette  Company 
Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 
John  Hancock 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  D  Hodgkinson 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  H  Knowles 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  Land 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
New  England 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Mrs  Richard  C  Paine 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
Committee  of  the 

Permanent  Charity  Fund  Inc 
F  R  and  M  J  Peters  Memorial  Fund 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  D  Phippen 
Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 
Miss  Harriet  C  Rantoul 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Nathaniel  and 

Elizabeth  P  Stevens  Foundation 
Mrs  Sheldon  E  Wardwell 
Edwin  S  Webster  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 
4  Anonymous 


J.  Ganson 


GUARANTOR 
($1,000  to  $4,999) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R  Alden 
Mrs  Frank  G  Allen 
Mrs  Charles  Almy 
Mrs  Paul  Babson 
Mrs  Talcott  M  Banks 
Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G  Barry 
The  Theodore  H  Barth  Foundation 
Mr  Robert  B  M  Barton 
Mr  and  Mrs  David  W  Bernstein 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  P  Birmingham 
The  Boston  Globe 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Mrs  John  M  Bradley 
Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs  Henry  G  Byng 
Cabot  Charitable  Trust 
Hon  and  Mrs  Levin  H  Campbell 
Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Cannon 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Chapman 
Mrs  Barbara  S  Chase 
Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T  Collier 
In  memory  of 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  M  Creighton 
Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 
Mr  and  Mrs  Horace  E  Davenport 
The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 
Mrs  John  Morse  Elliot 
Miss  Sandra  Ferry 
The  Fuller  Foundation  Inc 
Mrs  James  L  Gamble 
Mrs  Joel  A  Goldthwait 
Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P  Grossman 
Mrs  N  P  Hallowell  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gilbert  H  Hood  Jr 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Mr  Charles  Jackson  Jr 
Mr  James  Jackson  Jr 
The  Howard  B  Johnson  Foundation 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Henry  P  Kendall  Foundation 
Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mr  and  Mrs  Selwyn  A  Kudisch 

continued  on  page610 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  January  18  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  19  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
HENRYK  SZERYNG     violin 


PISTON 
*CHAUSSON 
PAGANINI 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Toccata 

Poeme  for  Violin  and  Orchestra     op.  25 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  E 

Suite  No.  3  in  G     op.  55 


The  concert  on   Friday  will   end  about  4.05,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.35 


Friday  afternoon  January  25  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  26  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
soloists  to  be  announced 


BOULEZ 

Eclat 

O.  KNUSSEN 

Symphony  No.  3 

M.  FELDMAN 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

S.  REICH 

Music  for  Mallet  Instruments 

programs  subject  to 

change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY      ^V 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


FRI.  JAN.  11.8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
$6.50.  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

MODERN  JAZZ 
ffllRRTEl  with 
DIZZY  GILLESPIE 


SUN.  JAN.  13  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


SECOUiR 

Master  Guitarist 

FRI.  JAN.  25,  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

seats  now 

$12.50,  $10.,  $7.50,  $5. 

AMUR 
RUBINSTEIN 

World  Renowned  Pianist 
in  Recital 

Steinway  Piano 

SUN.  JAN.  27  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  KE  6  2412 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

TOKVO 
STRIHC  QIMRTET 


; 


SUN.   FEB.   3  at  3 

SYMPHONY   HALL 
Box-Office  Opens  Jan.  14 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

VLADIMIR 
ASHKENAZY 

Brilliant  Pianist  in  Recital 


Steinway  Piano 
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Now  In  Progress! ! 
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Supercale  Cotton,  Elegance  Embroideries 

Supercale  Plus  No-Iron,  English  Garden  Prints 

Flower  Dream  Embroideries,  Swirl  Embroideries 

'anuaru    iKeaucli 
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On 

fr/artex    ^JovuelS  11 

Both  Luxor  and  Patrician  Styles 

For  Details  Please  See  Our  Circular! ! 
416  Boylston  Street  54  Central  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02116  Wellesley,  Mass.  02181 

536-6238  235-3430 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 


Bostons  biggest 
Record 


Harvard  Soyare, 
Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 
Tuesday  evening  February  5  1974  at  8.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


SCHUMANN 

DVORAK 

PROKOFIEV 


Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 
Serenade  in  E  for  Strings     op.  22 
Symphony  No.  5     op.  100 


Tuesday  evening  March  26  1974  at  8.30 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  7  in  E 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


J.  Ganson 


J.  Ganson 
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Ganson 


Mrs  C  Jay  Lafferty 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A  Laughlin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 

Mrs  Frederick  J  Leviseur 

June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 

Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 

Liberty  Mutual 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  Liller 

Loomis  Sayles  and  Company 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H  Lovejoy 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P  Lyman 

Mrs  George  A  Lyon 

Mrs  Sydney  R  Mason 

Mrs  Arthur  G  Mitton 

Mrs  Charles  L  Moore 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  B  Moses  Jr 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 

Niles  Incorporated 

Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Perkins 

Mrs  Priscilla  E  Potter 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  M  Preston 

Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 

A  C  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Raytheon  Company 

Mr  J  Hampden  Robb 

Mrs  George  R  Rowland 

Mrs  A  Lloyd  Russell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J  Scott 

Mr  Alan  H  Scovell 

Dr  and  Mrs  Maurice  S  Segal 

Dr  Paul  E  Shannon 

Mr  Richard  A  Smith 

Mrs  William  B  Snow 

Mr  Rudolf  G  Sonneborn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A  Taft 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Thorndike 

William  Underwood  Company 

United  States  Steel  Foundation  Inc 

Mrs  William  H  Walker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  D  Warren 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J  Watson  III 

Mrs  F  Carrington  Weems 

Mrs  James  O  Welch 

Western  Electric  Fund 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  K  Whitney 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Wiese 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L  Wilson 

7  Anonymous 

PATRON 
($500  to  $999) 
Mr  Timothy  Adams 
Mrs  William  T  Aldrich 
Miss  Helen  J  Almy 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  B  Ames 
The  Andover  Bus 
Mr  B  Earle  Appleton 
Mrs  George  L  Batchelder  Jr 
Mrs  Michael  B  Bever 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S  Bird 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  R  Blyth 
Mr  Frederic  H  Brandi 


Mr  and  Mrs  John  D  Brewer  Jr 

Mrs  George  A  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L  Cahners 

Mrs  Paul  D  Caskey 

Alfred  E  Chase  Charity  Foundation 

Clark  Charitable  Trust 

Polaroid  Company 

Mrs  Myron  F  Converse 

Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 

Miss  Harriot  S  Curtis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B  Dane  Jr 

Miss  Marion  L  Decrow 

Devonshire  Associates 

Mr  and  Mrs  C  Russell  Eddy 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  A  Ehrlich 

Mr  Byron  K  Elliott 

The  Ellison  Foundation 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

Miss  Florence  Fisher 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  W  Grant 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E  Gregg 

Mr  John  A  Hahn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Hall  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  C  Hankins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  E  Hansen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  Hecht  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Henderson 

Mrs  Frederick  W  Hilles 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  K  Holladay 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Jackson 

Mrs  Hetty  L  R  Kaffenburgh 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  I  Kane 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M  P  Kennard 

Miss  Aimee  Lamb 

Mrs  Allen  Latham  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  Lazarus 

Lechmere  Sales  Company 

Mrs  Royal  Willis  Leith 

Dr  Frederick  H  Lovejoy  Jr 

Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 

Helen  and  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

Mrs  Alfred  R  Mclntyre 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  C  Moyer 

Newton  and  Wellesley  Bus 

North  Shore  Bus 

Mr  William  A  Parker 

Miss  Katharine  E  Peirce 

David  R  and 

Muriel  K  Pokross  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  B  Pratt 
Mrs  W  Elliott  Pratt 
The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 
Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R  Rabb 
Mrs  James  Radin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P  Robinson  Jr 
Mr  Seymour  Rothschild 
Mrs  Allen  H  Russell 
Mrs  John  W  Scott 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs  Walter  K  Shaw  Jr 
Mrs  William  Shelley 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  B  Sinclair 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  L  Slosberg 


Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Stop  &  Shop 

Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Tartakoff 

Mrs  David  D  Terwilliger 

Mrs  Alfred  M  Tozzer 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

USM  Corporation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  C  Wheeler 

5  Anonymous 

SUSTAINING 

($250  to  $499) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Amory 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  P  Babson 
Mr  Richard  H  Baer 
Dr  and  Mrs  William  H  Baker 
Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 
Ms  Lois  Birmingham 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  Blagden 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  M  Bliss 
Mr  David  A  Brayton 
Mr  Adrian  Broggini 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  R  Brown 
Mr  J  Carter  Brown 
Mrs  John  G  L  Cabot 
Mr  Louis  W  Cabot 
Mrs  Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  D  Cabot 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon  E  Cadwgan 
John  Chany  Fund 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  W  Chesterton 
Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  C  Child 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  H  Claflin 
Dr  and  Mrs  Loring  Conant  Jr 
The  Chartered  Bus  of  Concord 
Mrs  Harrison  F  Condon  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Cooper 
Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 
Mrs  Richard  E  Danielson 
Mrs  Archer  Davidson 
Mrs  William  Dexter 
Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 
Mrs  George  D  Dutton 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  T  Edsall 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Ely 
Mrs  German  H  H  Emory 
Mr  and  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 
Mr  and  Mrs  A  Wentworth  Erickson  Jr 
Mr  Paul  W  Fink 
Mrs  E  G  Fischer 
Mrs  Patricia  L  Fischer 
Mr  Hugh  K  Foster 
Foster  Charitable  Trust 
Mrs  Maurice  T  Freeman 
Mr  Randolph  J  Fuller 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  M  Ganson 
Mr  George  P  Gardner  Jr 
Miss  Ellen  H  Gleason 
Mrs  John  D  Gordan  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Grandin  Jr 
Mrs  James  H  Grew 
Guaranty-First  Trust  Co 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 
Miss  Ruth  Hayes 
Mrs  Christian  A  Herter 


Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  R  Higgins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Waldo  H  Holcombe 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  H  Howie 

Mrs  J  King  Hoyt  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  W  Kistner 

Mr  and  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  H  Lyman  Jr 

Warren  MacPherson  Fund  Inc 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  Magill 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  McAndrew 

V  Adm  and  Mrs  John  L  McCrea 

Mrs  Charles  E  Mead 

Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 

Mrs  August  R  Meyer 

Mrs  James  T  Mountz 

Dr  Henry  A  Murray 

Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  C  Newell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louville  Niles 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Nyquist 

Mrs  George  A  Ott 

Paine  Webber  Jackson  and  Curtis 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Duncan  Powell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert  W  Pratt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Prouty 

Mr  and  Mrs  Fairfield  E  Raymond 

Reed  and  Barton  Corporation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lindsay  Renouf 

Mrs  Albert  W  Rice 

Miss  Dorothy  Rogers 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Sylvester  E  and 

Alice  Rothchild  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  C  Rousseau 
Mrs  Otis  T  Russell 
Mrs  Edgar  C  Rust 
Mrs  Benjamin  Sachs 
Mr  Daniel  Sargent 
Mrs  George  C  Shattuck 
Dr  Marion  L  Slemons 
Mrs  Eliot  Snider 
South  Shore  Symphony  Bus 
Phineas  W  Sprague 

Memorial  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Preston  T  Stephenson 
Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  J  Sylligardos 
Mrs  John  L  Taylor 
The  Old  Print  Frame  Shop  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Randall  Thompson 
Dr  and  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  K  Thorndike 
Mrs  Ward  Thoron 
Mr  Jeptha  Wade 
Mrs  Howland  Walter 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  M  Wells 
Miss  Barbara  H  West 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  S  West 
Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 
Mrs  Nathaniel  Whittier 
Mr  and  Mrs  Morrill  Wiggin 
Mr  Alexander  W  Williams 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  B  Williams  Jr 
Miss  Anne  C  Wyman 
3  Anonymous 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMA  ROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel :  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


1 


- 


A&b 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 

June  through  August         Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  2  Symphony  Road 

(Route  133)  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  (617)  267-0332 

(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


assachusetts  usic 

Educators        MK' 


,  ssociation 


usic 


iaking 
Everyone's       JPk.  rt 


BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE   FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  12 
THURSDAY  B1 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  C.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.   EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Tanner  plaid  to  note 

Tune  in  to  a  long,  lovely 
play  of  soft  Qiana®nylon 
knit  composed  by  Tanner 
of  North  Carolina.  A  flat- 
teringly simple, shirt  style 
dress  with  buttoned  front, 
narrow  belt  done  in  multi- 
tones.  A  lovely  look  for 
home  or   resort,    now   or 
later.    Sizes  10-16,  $84. 
Misses  Dresses. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill   Northshore  Shopping  Center 


CONTENTS 
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by  John  N.  Burk 
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PHILIPS 

PAGANINI:  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  3 
London  Symphony  Orchestra/ Gibson 
6500.175 

Musicassette  7300. 103 
Open  Reel  L5 161 

WIENI AWSKI  /  SZYM  ANOWSKI : 
VIOLIN  CONCERTOS  NOS.  2 
Bamberg  Symphony  Orchestra/ Krenz 
6500.421 

VIVALDI:  THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

English  Chamber  Orchestra/ Henry k  Szeryng, 

conductor  and  soloist 

6500.076 

^H                                                                         ^■^^^^j                                    ^w 

BARTOK:  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  2  ; 
RHAPSODY  NO.  1 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra /Haitink 
6500.021 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 

LALO:  SYMPHONIE  ESPAGNOLE 

RAVEL:  TZIGANE 

Monte  Carlo  Opera  Orchestra/ Van  Remoortel 

"The  Musical  Ambassador" 

6500.195 

A  Product  of  Phonogram,  Inc. 

PHILIPS 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  January  17  1974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  January  18  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  January  19  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


PISTON  Toccata 

in  honor  of  the  composer's  eightieth  birthday 


*CHAUSSON 


'Poeme'  for  Violin  and  Orchestra     op.  25 
HENRYK  SZERYNG 


PAGANINI 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  E     No.  3 

Introduzione  (Andante)  -  Allegro  marziale 
Adagio  (Cantabile  spianato) 
Polacca  (Andantino  vivace) 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 


first  Boston  performance 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY      Suite  No.  3  in  G     op.  55 

Elegie:  Andante  molto  cantabile 
Valse  melancolique:  Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Tema  con  variazioni:  Andante  con  moto 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05  and 
the  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.35 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-y ear-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    $T%  ^^S^s^^^fst^101 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^^^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


WALTER  PISTON 

Toccata 

Program  note  by  Walter  Piston 

Piston  was  born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20  1894. 

Composed  in  1948,  Piston's  Toccata  was  introduced  on  October  14  of  that  year 
at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  by  the  visiting  Orchestre  National  of  France.  The 
following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  snare  drums  and  strings.  The  Toccata  is  dedicated  to 
Charles  Munch. 

Mr  Piston  has  kindly  contributed  the  following  note:  'When  I  saw 
Charles  Munch  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1948  he  asked  me  for  a  short 
piece  for  the  projected  American  tour  of  the  Orchestre  National  de 
France.  I  told  him  I  would  write  a  work  especially  for  the  tour  and 
when  the  college  term  ended  I  began  the  Toccata,  finishing  the  score 
in  time  to  send  it  to  France  around  the  first  of  July.  Many  memories  of 
student  days  in  Paris  returned  during  the  composition  of  this  piece  and 
I  continually  sought  to  bring  out  in  the  music  those  qualities  of  clarity 
and  brilliance  which  are  so  outstanding  in  the  playing  of  French 
musicians.  The  Orchstre  National  performed  the  Toccata  over  the 
French  radio  before  sailing  for  America,  and  the  first  performance  in 
the  United  States  took  place  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  It  appeared  on 
every  one  of  the  forty-one  programs  given  on  the  coast-to-coast  tour. 

'There  is  little  to  be  said  in  description  of  the  work.  It  is  in  simple 
three-part  form  and,  as  its  name  implies,  in  brilliant  and  rhythmic  style, 
except  for  the  middle  part,  which  is  slower  and  more  lyric  in  character.' 


WALTER  PISTON 

Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 


Just  what  is  an  'American  composer'?  And  if  you  think  that's  difficult, 
what  —  or  who  —  is  a  'great'  American  composer?  Walter  Piston,  in 
his  quiet,  lucid,  undemonstrative  manner,  has  an  answer  to  the  first 
question:  'The  plain  fact  is  that  American  music  is  music  written  by 
Americans.  The  music  has  to  be  written  first  and  then  examined  to 
discover  its  characteristics.  Ours  is  a  big  country  and  we  are  a  people 
possessing  a  multitude  of  different  origins.  We  already  have  a  large 
literature  of  music  by  native  composers.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
noticeable  in  this  music  is  its  great  diversity.  If  a  composer  desires  to 
serve  the  cause  of  American  music  he  will  best  do  it  by  remaining  true 
to  himself  as  an  individual  and  not  by  trying  to  discover  musical 
formulas  for  Americanism.' 


Klaus  C.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publi- 
cations and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1958. 
A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  he  has 
been  active  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher, 
librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  his  kind  permission  and 
that  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of  Cleveland. 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 


® 


Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . .. 


Suburban  Homemaking 
and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 
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And  'greatness'?  Here  Piston  would  draw  the  line.  'That's  for  the  listener 
to  determine,'  he  would  probably  say.  He  knows  only  what  he  is  work- 
ing for;  each  new  composition  is  for  him  'in  a  sense,  another  study 
toward  the  perfect  balance  between  expression  and  form'.  He  agrees 
with  Goethe  —  not  a  bad  person  to  agree  with  —  that  'the  business  of 
the  artist  is  not  with  forms  but  with  form-finding'.  Piston  has  not  only 
been  searching  for  what  Susanne  Langer  calls  'significant  form',  but  has 
again  and  again  found  it.  In  our  day  especially,  this  is  needed,  important, 
perhaps  crucial.  Therein  lies  substance,  lastingness,  perhaps  greatness. 

Serious  American  music  is  a  texture  of  component  parts  from  many 
sources,  including  Africa  and  the  Indian  tribes.  But  essentially  it  is  a 
part  of  Western  civilization,  European  concepts  of  art  transported  and 
replanted  in  the  United  States  just  as  its  people  were.  Piston  demands 
that  'in  a  time  when  all  forces  seem  intent  on  making  us  all  alike,  it  is 
the  more  important  that  the  creative  artist  remain  an  individual.  His 
music  will  be  American  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  his  roots  as  an  American'. 


Walter  Piston 

These  roots  lie  deep,  and  like  those  of  a  great  tree  extend  underground 
as  far  as  the  outermost  branches.  Piston  has  always  been  primarily  an 
instrumental  composer,  yet  his  music  always  'sings'.  Could  this  innate 
lyricism,  this  love  for  the  cantabile  line,  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his 
family  name  was  Pistone?  His  mother  was  a  Penobscot  Yankee,  his 
father  the  son  of  an  Italian  sea-captain  from  Genoa  by  the  name  of 
Antonio  Pistone,  who  settled  in  Rockland,  Maine.  To  the  question  of 
why  his  grandfather  anchored  in  Maine,  of  all  places,  Piston  has  a 
characteristic  answer:  'Because  of  Experience.  Experience  Hamor.  He 
married  her'. 

THE  MAN 

Walter  Hamor  (after  his  grandmother)  Piston,  minus  a  final  'e'  but  still 
one-quarter  Italian  in  sanguinity,  was  born  in  Rockland  on  January  20 
1894.  His  early  studies  were  not  in  music,  but  in  art:  he  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in  1916,  where  his  major  interest 
lay  in  draftsmanship.  Since  1912,  however,  he  had  taken  part  in  practical 
music  making,  as  pianist  or  violinist.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  First  World  War,  Piston  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  'musician  second 
class',  playing  the  hastily  acquired  saxophone.  After  the  War  he  did  not 
accept  the  available  positions  as  a  professional  orchestral  violinist,  but 
decided  to  enter  Harvard  University's  Department  of  Music.  In  1924 
he  graduated  summa  cum  laude.  On  a  John  Knowles  Paine  Traveling 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natrves' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
whatscrodis. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/ s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


Fellowship  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  with  Nadia 
Boulanger,  the  mentor  of  so  many  outstanding  American  composers. 
When  he  returned  to  this  country,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Harvard, 
where  he  served  for  thirty-four  years  until  his  retirement  in  1960. 


His  pupils  must  be  counted  in  the  hundreds,  and  from  his  classes  has 
come  a  roster  of  composers  quite  extraordinary  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  be  comprehensive;  one  thinks 
at  once  of  Elliott  Carter,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Irving  Fine,  Harold  Shapero, 
Arthur  Berger,  Daniel  Pinkham,  Samuel  Adler,  Gordon  Binkerd.  A  teacher 
who  inspired  by  penetrating  observation,  quiet  and  cogent  criticism, 
and  an  occasional  biting  remark  (unforgettable  for  its  wit  as  well  as 
for  its  constructive  value),  Piston  is  revered  and  honored  by  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  in  class.  He  has  written  four 
textbooks,  widely  used  in  colleges  and  conservatories:  Principles  of 
Harmonic  Analysis,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Orchestration. 

THE  MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

When  Piston  returned  to  Harvard  in  1926,  he  found  that  during  his 
absence  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Boston,  a  Russian  revolution 
called  Koussevitzky.  The  new  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  promptly  did  what  conductors  are  ideally  supposed  to  do: 
he  sought  out  new  composers.  He  summoned  the  young  Harvard 
instructor,  and  history  records  the  following  exchange:  'Why  you  no 
write  symphony?'  'But  who  would  play  it?'  'You  write,  I  play.'  And  thus, 
as  the  prophet  would  say,  it  came  to  pass  —  but  with  variations.  Charac- 
teristically, Piston  did  not  immediately  produce  a  symphony;  with  his 
native  sense  of  self-criticism,  he  knew  it  was  too  early.  Instead,  he 
produced  an  eight-minute  work  noncommittally  called  'Symphonic 
Piece'.  The  first  performance  was  given  on  March  23  1928.  In  the 
following  two  decades,  Koussevitzky  frequently  asked  the  young  com- 
poser to  wield  the  baton,  in  later  performances  taking  the  podium 
himself.  Music  by  Piston  was  also  conducted  by  his  colleague  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth  (who  died  in  1969,  much  too  young),  and  by  Associate 
Conductor  Richard  Burgin.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  Piston  had  been 
appointed  and  anointed  by  Koussevitzky  himself. 

The  composer's  relations  with  the  fiery  conductor  were  founded  too 
much  on  mutual  respect  to  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  inevitable 
collision  of  strong  personalities.  But  Piston  relates  an  encounter  that 
tragicomically  skirted  catastrophe.  Invited  to  sit  in  on  a  broadcast 
rehearsal  of  new  works,  including  one  of  his,  he  was  instructed  as 
follows  by  the  Maestro:  'I  will  play  and  then  I  will  stop  and  ask  you, 
"how  is  tempo?"  and  you  will  say  "fine";  and  then  I  will  play  and  stop 
and  ask  you  "how  is  dynamic?"  and  you  will  say  "fine."  '  At  the  broad- 
cast, Piston  dutifully  managed  the  'fine'  for  the  tempo,  but  at  the 
'dynamic'  he  felt  honor-bound  to  observe,  'well,  perhaps  the  bass  was 
too  heavy  at  that  moment.'  'Basses,  write  pianissimo!'  Koussevitzky  com- 
manded. At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  Piston  was  called  to  the  great 
man's  office.  The  famous  vein  in  the  temple  stood  out  with  special 
prominence;  the  face  was  redder  than  usual.  'You  tell  100,000  people 
that  Koussevitzky  is  wrong?' 

It  did  not  matter.  The  Boston  Symphony  remained  Piston's  orchestra, 
as  was  only  proper  for  a  composer  who  lived  there,  and  he  wrote  for 
it  with  particular  affection.  In  1955,  when  Koussevitzky's  successor 
Charles  Munch  premiered  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Piston  made  an  observa- 
tion in  the  program  that  tells  us  much  about  his  fundamental  attitude 
toward  his  craft,  his  art,  and  the  relation  between  creative  and  perform- 
ing artists: 

'It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  image 
is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hearing 
orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or  by 
the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti.  While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  realized 
that  this  was  a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one 
designated  orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with  and  that  I  knew 
intimately.  Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary 
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clarity,  as  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano.' 

Piston  was  always  learning;  however  well  he  knew  a  work,  there  was 
more  to  be  discovered,  and  the  experience  of  'live  music'  was  to  be 
cherished  at  all  times.  When  a  Harvard  student  once  asked  him  what 
the  program  would  be  at  a  BSO  concert  for  which  he  had  been  given 
a  ticket,  Piston  replied,  'My  dear  fellow,  if  you  could  hear  the  Boston 
Symphony  play  the  C  major  scale,  you  would  be  lucky.' 

The  'Symphonic  Piece'  opened  the  floodgates.  Well,  perhaps  not  really 
floodgates,  for  Piston  was  always  a  slow  and  careful  worker,  and  he 
had  periods  in  which  creation  was  as  much  agony  as  ecstasy.  'You 
know,'  he  once  remarked  to  an  applicant  for  attendance  at  a  single 
composition  seminar,  'I  sometimes  spend  all  day  deciding  on  one  note 
.  .  .  and  the  next  day  I  erase  it.'  Facility,  no;  a  Brahms-like  persistence, 
yes.  Things  had  to  be  right  before  they  were  put  out  into  the  high-speed 
performance  traffic;  not  for  him  the  label  'recalled  for  necessary  repairs'. 
But  in  any  case,  Piston's  career  as  a  creative  artist  was  launched  auspi- 
ciously, and  there  were  no  long  waits  for  peformances.  There  followed 
the  Suite  for  Orchestra  (1929,  Boston  Symphony  1930),  the  Concerto  for 
Orchestra  (1933,  BSO  1934),  and  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra, 
commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers  (1934,  Cleveland  Orchestra 
1936).  In  1937,  Piston  finally  produced  the  symphony  for  which  'Koussy' 
had  asked  more  than  a  decade  before,  and  conducted  it  with  the  BSO 
in  1938.  In  1937  also,  he  wrote  the  witty  and  effective  Concertino  for 
Piano  and  Chamber  Orchestra  on  commission  from  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  the  soloist  in 
the  premiere. 

Piston's  great  popular  success  came  in  1938,  with  a  work  that  has 
remained  unique  in  his  output,  the  first  and  last  time  he  took  up  the 
medium  of  the  ballet:  The  Incredible  Flutist,  a  dance  play  by  Jan  Veen 
(Hans  Wiener).  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  participated  in  the 
first  performance;  the  orchestral  suite  drawn  from  the  ballet  has  been 
peformed  world-wide  since  its  1940  premiere,  by  Fritz  Reiner  appear- 
ing as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

A  certain  change  became  evident  in  the  late  Forties,  as  Piston  passed 
his  fifty-fifth  birthday.  The  compact  Second  Symphony  of  1943  and  the 
large-scale  and  craggy  Third  Symphony  of  1947  (BSO  1948,  Koussevitzky; 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  that  year)  brought  to  a  close  a  kind  of 
middle  period  of  tough  and  demanding  struggle  with  the  material,  and 
an  occasional  harsh  brilliance,  as  in  the  Toccata  for  Orchestra  (French 
National  Orchestra  1948,  Charles  Munch).  In  the  same  conversation 
about  the  Fourth  Symphony  of  1950  (Minneapolis  Symphony  1951, 
Antal  Dorati;  Naumburg  Award),  Piston  said,  'My  music  is  becoming 
more  relaxed,  I  think;  more  flowing,  less  angular  and  nervous.  I  feel 
a  greater  sense  of  ease  in  the  Fourth  Symphony  than  I  have  ever 
felt  before.' 

Occasionally,  he  told  this  writer,  he  looked  back  wishfully  to  such 
perfect  little  works  as  the  Sonatina  for  Violin  and  Harpsichord  (1945, 
Alexander  Schneider  and  Ralph  Kirkpatrick),  which  somehow  caught  in 
a  small  compass  the  very  essence  of  his  style,  the  embodiment  of  neo- 
classicism  at  its  best.  For  he  knew,  or  must  have  felt,  that  1950  marked 
a  turning  point  in  musical  history,  that  an  era  was  coming  to  a  close 
and  that,  as  he  neared  the  age  of  60,  a  whole  new  world  of  experiment 
was  exploding  around  him. 

Thus,  Piston  began  in  the  Fifties  to  look  at  his  work  with  newly  critical 
eyes  and  ears.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  1954  (a  Juilliard  School  com- 
mission), he  explored  some  serial  possibilities,  in  a  serious,  searching 
way;  but  for  the  finale,  he  returned  to  the  outgoing  brightness  that 
had  marked  his  earlier  style.  The  blend  may  not  quite  work,  and  one 
may  feel  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Eighth  of  1965,  the  finales  are  simply 
too  short  —  scherzos  rather  than  conclusions  of  appropriate  size.  In 
some  of  the  chamber  music  from  that  decade  and  beyond,  the  Fifth 
Quartet  of  1962  and  the  String  Sextet  of  1964,  there  are  indications  of 
a  wider,  freer  scope  that  takes  cognizance  of  current  developments;  yet, 
in  such  an  unassuming,  amiable  work  as  the  Woodwind  Quintet  of  1956, 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchantswnursed 
as5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5^2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


there  is  simply  a  reconciliation  with  himself,  the  composer  he  had  been. 
When  somebody  asked  him,  some  years  ago,  'why  don't  you  write  more 
modern  music?'  he  answered  very  candidly  and,  taking  the  question  in 
the  critical  sense  it  was  asked,  said:  'Well,  every  time  I  start  a  new  piece, 
I  say  it's  going  to  be  new  for  me.  I  work  very  hard  then,  and  when  I  get 
it  done,  I  look  at  it,  and  it's  the  same  old  Piston.' 

The  quest  for  self-renewal  continued,  and  in  such  works  as  the  beautiful 
Sixth  Symphony  of  1955,  with  its  fantastic  scherzo,  there  was  a  new 
mastery  to  be  found.  The  Seventh  of  1960,  a  Philadelphia  Orchestra  com- 
mission (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1961,  Ormandy)  won  for  Piston  a  second 
Pulitzer  Prize,  and  in  the  Eighth  of  1965  (BSO,  Leinsdorf)  he  struck  a 
note  of  grandeur  and  seriousness  that  relates  it  to  the  Third  of  1947. 
In  intervening  years  came  such  occasional  and  effective  works  as  the 
Symphonic  Prelude  (Cleveland  Orchestra  1961,  Szell),  and  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  Overture  (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1962,  Ormandy).  And 
suddenly,  one  makes  a  discovery  about  these  works,  which  to  some 
seem  so  outdated  in  these  times  of  aleatory,  mixed-media,  total  seriali- 
zation musics.  They  are  there.  Nobody  really  cares  today  whether  Bach's 
Art  of  Fugue  wasout  of  fashion  by  1747,  or  whether  Brahms  was  damned 
as  an  ultra-conservative  by  the  Wagner-Bruckner-Wolf  faction  of  1890. 
The  point  is  a  different  one.  The  only  thing  that  counts,  and  that  will 
count,  is  how  good  the  pieces  are  that  have  been  written,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  they  have  not  simply  been  imitations  of  an  earlier  style 
developed  by  another.  Stravinsky  put  it  this  way: 

'And  "new  music"?  But  surely  that  misplaces  the  emphasis.  What  is 
most  new  in  new  music  dies  quickest,  and  that  which  makes  it  live  is 
all  that  is  oldest  and  most  tried.  To  contrast  the  new  and  the  old  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  sectarian  "new  music"  is  the  blight  of 
contemporaneity.  . .  . ' 


ERNEST  CHAUSSON 

'Poeme'  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


op.  25 


Chausson  was  born  in  Paris  on  January  21  1855;  he  died  at  Limay  on  June  10 
1899.  Composed  in  1896,  the  Poeme  was  first  performed  in  Paris  on  April  4 
1897,  when  Eugene  Ysaye  was  the  soloist.  The  work  was  recorded  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955:  Charles  Munch  conducted  and  David  Oistrakh 
was  the  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

The  music  of  Ernest  Chausson  has  never  enjoyed  a  critical  esteem  of 
more  than  modest  proportions.  The  mild  condescension  that  greets  his 
work  today  was  often  elaborately  hostile  in  his  own  time.  The  stinging 
rebukes  he  received  throughout  his  life  must  have  been  a  source  of 
profound  discouragement  to  this  gentle,  sensitive  man. 

He  was  rebuffed  not  only  by  critics  but  by  publishers  as  well.  Fearing 
inadequate  sales,  they  sometimes  demanded  that  he  subsidize  the  cost 
of  printing  his  music.  The  Poeme  is  a  case  in  point. 

A  slight  mystery  surrounds  the  composition  of  this  work,  for  it  is  no- 
where mentioned  in  Chausson's  copious  correspondence.  Apparently 
it  was  finished  in  a  fairly  short  period  of  time -between  April  and 
August,  1896 -without  the  difficulties  Chausson  usually  experienced  in 
composing. 

He  took  the  unpublished  work  with  him  during  a  trip  to  Spain,  and  it 
was  probably  there  that  Isaac  Albeniz  became  familiar  with  it.  Chaus- 
son had  befriended  Albeniz  during  the  latter's  rather  unhappy  stay  in 
Paris,  and  the  Spanish  musician  now  undertook  to  repay  the  favor. 

Touring  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1897,  Albeniz  took  the  score  to  the 
publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  and  Haertel  where  it  was  at  first  rejected. 
The  firm  then  suggested  that  Albeniz  himself  might  be  willing  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  publication,  and  he  quickly  agreed  to  these  terms. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  suspicion  from  Chausson  as  to  what  had  tran- 
spired, Albeniz  provided  an  additional  three  hundred  marks  for  use  as 
royalties. 
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Chausson  later  met  Breitkopf  who  was  extremely  courteous,  praised  the 
Poeme  and  handed  him  the  three  hundred  marks.  Unused  to  such 
treatment  from  a  publisher,  Chausson  was  thunderstruck  and  delighted. 
He  never  learned  of  his  friend's  well  meant  deception. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Chausson's  works,  the  Poeme  bears  all 
the  characteristic  trademarks  of  this  composer's  music:  gentle  melan- 
choly, restrained  passion,  reserve,  delicacy  and  exquisite  craftsman- 
ship. It  is  a  one-movement  work,  a  sort  of  rhapsody,  of  which  Debussy 
said:  'Nothing  touches  [us]  more  with  dreamy  sweetness  than  the  end 
of  this  Poeme,  where  the  music,  leaving  aside  all  description  and 
anecdote,  becomes  the  very  feeling  which  inspired  its  emotion.' 


Chausson  did  not  begin  to  study  music  until  after  he  had  satisfied  the 
wishes  of  his  family  by  completing  an  education  in  law.  Already  a 
husband  and  father  when  he  finally  enrolled  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
he  abandoned  his  studies  there  in  order  to  take  private  instruction 
from  Cesar  Franck.  His  career  as  a  composer,  which  spanned  only 
about  two  decades,  came  to  an  absurdly  tragic  end  when  he  was 
forty-four  years  old.  Bicycling  near  Limay,  he  lost  control  and  was 
smashed  to  death  against  a  stone  wall  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  down- 
grade. Parisian  critic  Pierre  de  Breville,  writing  in  the  Mercure  de 
France,  shortly  afterwards  paid  the  following  rather  touching  tribute  to 
Chausson: 

'Chausson,  like  Cesar  Franck,  was  unknown  during  his  life.  He  did  not 
occupy  publicly  the  place  to  which  he  had  a  right.  Directors  of  con- 
certs thought  little  about  him,  managers  of  theatres  were  not  curious 
about  his  opera,  and  the  newspapers  were,  as  a  rule,  unkind  or  silent. 
...  He  himself  was  interested  in  the  music  of  his  colleagues;  their 
success  brought  him  joy.  He  was  ingenious  in  his  methods  of  bringing 
the  young  before  the  public;  he  was  always  ready  to  render  them,  in  a 
delicate  manner,  any  service.  If  he  met  with  ingratitude,  he  did  not 
mind  it,  for  kindness  was  natural  to  him,  and  he  was  generous  because 
he  was  in  love  with  generosity.  His  library  showed  the  breadth  of  his 
intelligence,  the  various  subjects  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  had 
collected  memoirs,  legends,  the  literature  of  all  folks,  poets,  philoso- 
phers. He  had  read  these  books,  so  that  one  could  not  see  how  in  so 
short  a  life  he  had  accomplished  so  much  in  so  many  ways.  He 
journeyed  to  Germany  to  hear  he  works  of  Wagner,  which  were  not 
then  played  in  Paris,  and  he  brought  back  with  him  the  compromising 
title  of  "Wagnerian";  for  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  professor  forbade 
his  pupils  to  bring  into  the  class  the  dangerous  score  of  Parsifal. 
Chausson  tried  for  the  prix  de  Rome  under  very  unfavorable  conditions. 
He  failed,  left  the  Conservatory,  and  thenceforth  had  but  one  master, 
the  one  to  whom  d'lndy  dedicated  his  Chant  de  la  Cloche,  saying,  "To 
the  one  so  justly  named  the  master,  -  Cesar  Franck." 

'Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat  is  of  such  incomparable  nobility  that  it 
included  the  German  conductor,  Nikisch,  to  reveal  it  to  the  Parisian 
public,  May3  1897,  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver.  The  efforts  of  Ysaye  and 
Colonne  finally  brought  Chausson  into  notice,  and  the  exceptional 
value  of  works  that  differed  widely  brought  attention,  in  spite  of  his 
modesty  and  his  abhorrence  of  puffery.  The  success  of  his  quartet  led 
some  to  say  he  was  making  progress.  Now  no  one  knows  how  to  stop 
suddenly  from  being  unjust;  and,  since  it  was  necessary  to  find  an 
excuse  for  past  indifference,  they  abused  the  older  works,  which  they 
knew  not,  to  extol  the  new  ones.  "He  is  just  beginning,"  they  said, 
"to  be  individual";  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  individuality 
was  not  a  recent  thing,  that  it  was  displayed  in  the  first  melodies  writ- 
ten when  he  was  still  a  student.  .  .  . 

'It  may  be  said  that  all  his  works  exhale  a  dreamy  sensitiveness  which 
is  peculiar  to  him.  His  music  is  saying  constantly  the  word  cher.  His 
passion  is  not  fiery;  it  is  always  affectionate,  and  this  affection  is  gentle 
agitation  in  discreet  reserve.  It  is,  indeed,  he  himself  that  is  disclosed 
in  it, -a  somewhat  timid  man,  who  shunned  noisy  expansiveness,  and 
joyed  in  close  relationships.  If  he  did  not  know  futile  brutality,  he 
nevertheless  knew  what  power  is,  for  this  is  shown  in  certain  dramatic  . 
scenes  of  Le  Roi  Arthus. 

'He  has  been  charged  with  melancholy,  but  he  was  not  a  sad  man.  The 
melancholy  that  veiled  his  soul,  veiled  also  from  his  eyes  the  vulgarity 
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program  subject  to  change 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 
$2         $3         $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 
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Old  f&lative£  of 
modern^  guitar* 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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of  exterior  spectacles.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  or  avoid  vulgarity,  for 
he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  communicated  unconsciously  his  own 
thoughts  concerning  things,  and  joyous  nature  was  thus  darkened  by 
the  revery  of  one  who,  indifferent  to  its  seductions,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  its  smiling  impassibility.  It  might  also  be  said  that  he  was 
preparing  himself  for  the  evolution  toward  simplicity;  but  he  had  always 
loved  and  practiced  simplicity.  The  truth  is,  more  confident,  more  a 
master  of  his  form,  he  worked  without  deliberate  intent  more  freely 
than  in  the  past.  This  spontaneity  was  acquired  only  after  many  years. 

'A  new  symphony,  overtures,  a  violin  sonata,  a  new  drama,  were 
sketched.  Rehearsals  of  Le  Roi  Arthus  were  announced  at  Carlsruhe. 
At  London,  Barcelona,  the  Hague,  Liege,  Brussels,  even  at  Paris,  they 
were  learning  how  to  write  his  name  on  programmes.  An  accident, 
tragic,  inexplicable,  crushed  the  forehead  peopled  with  projects,  and 
stopped  the  heart  that  beat  only  for  noble  thoughts.' 
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NICOLO  paganini 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  E 

Program  note  by  A.  David  Hogarth 

Paganini  was  born  on  October  27  1782  in  Genoa;  he  died  on  May  27  1840 
in  Nice.  About  his  Third  Concerto,  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  dates  of  its 
composition  or  first  performance.  It  is  probably  that  it  was  written  in  1828 
and  first  performed  on  July  24  of  the  same  year  in  Vienna,  Paganini  performing 
the  solo  part. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

Mr  Hogarth's  program  note,  reprinted  here  by  kind  permission  of 
Philips  Records,  first  appeared  in  connection  with  Henryk  Szeryng's 
recording  of  the  work  (Philips  6500  175).  Conductor  Alexander  Gibson 
and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  are  the  participating  artists. 


There  are  plenty  of  facts  to  support  the  view  that  Nicolo  Paganini 
remains  the  greatest  violin  virtuoso  the  world  has  ever  seen.  They  are 
to  be  found  not  only  in  the  highly  coloured  accounts  of  those  who 
heard  him  play  but  in  the  large  body  of  written  work  he  left  behind 
him -not  least  in  his  Third  Violin  Concerto.  In  Paganini's  lifetime 
there  was  no  ready-made  repertoire  capable  of  extending  his  astonish- 
ing ability  and  inventiveness  to  the  full,  and  his  compositions  are 
therefore  primarily  showcases  for  his  virtuosity,  containing  difficulties 
he  created  purely  for  himself  (although  that  is  not  their  sole  value  by 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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any  means).  His  works  employed  techniques  that  were  revolutionary  in 
their  time  (let  us  not  forget  that  he  was  born  in  Mozart's  lifetime  and 
was  only  14  years  younger  than  Beethoven)  and  as  a  composer  he  con- 
tributed more  than  any  one  man  to  extending  the  range  of  expression 
and  capabilities  of  his  instrument. 

All  this  helps  to  explain  some  of  the  mystery  which  surrounded  Paganini's 
compositions  in  his  lifetime  and  some  of  the  neglect  they  have  suffered 
since  his  death.  Depending  on  these  revolutionary  performing  tech- 
niques for  his  livelihood,  Paganini  understandably  took  great  pains  to 
guard  the  secrets  of  his  prowess.  And  a  natural  consequence  was  wari- 
ness in  publishing  what  he  had  written.  In  his  lifetime  only  the  24 
caprices  of  his  Op.  1  and  a  handful  of  chamber  music  appeared  in  print. 
Two  concertos  (No.  1  in  E  flat/D;  No.  2  in  B  minor)  were  published 
after  his  death,  but  he  was  known  to  have  written  several  others. 

Just  how  many  he  did  write  has  been  a  much  disputed  question  since 
1851,  when  Paganini's  first  biographer  Gian  Carlo  Conestabile  claimed 
that  there  were  eight  in  all  (four  with  accompaniment  and  four  with- 
out). No  real  evidence  has  emerged  over  the  years  to  support  that  idea 
and  it  now  seems  certain  that  there  were  only  five  concertos,  the  last  of 
which  was  apparently  never  orchestrated  (Paganini's  son  Achille  in- 
herited only  an  autograph  solo  violin  part  for  which  he  later  commis- 
sioned an  accompaniment). 

Preserving  the  secrets  of  a  concerto,  which  involves  a  large  number  of 
people  in  performance,  is  a  difficult  problem.  Paganini  tried  to  do  it 
first,  when  writing,  by  keeping  his  solo  violin  parts  quite  separate  from 
his  orchestral  scores,  and  second,  in  performance,  by  carrying  with  him 
on  concert  tours  only  copied  sets  of  orchestral  parts,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  distributing  before  a  concert  and  collecting  again  after- 
wards (a  point  worth  remembering  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  music).  It  is  from  a  set  of  such  orchestral  parts,  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Paganini  family,  that  this  recorded  performance  was 
prepared  and  the  Third  Concerto  brought  to  light  once  more.  (Paganini's 
security  precautions  fell  down,  incidentally,  about  100  years  after  his 
death  when  the  autograph  orchestral  score  and  a  copy  of  the  solo  violin 
part  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  came  at  different  times  into  the  hands  of  a 
Milan  collector  whose  son  conducted  the  first  recording  of  that  work  in 
1954  for  Philips,  with  Arthur  Grumiaux  as  soloist.) 

The  authenticity  of  the  Third  Concerto  recorded  here  is  beyond  question, 
for  the  Paganini  family  also  possess  the  autographs  of  both  the  orchestral 
score  and  the  separate  solo  violin  part,  and  of  the  orchestral  parts  four 
are  in  Paganini's  own  hand  and  signed  by  him. 

Something  of  the  history  of  the  work  can  also  be  learned  from  the  orig- 
inal set  of  parts  for  they  have  annotations  of  place  names  and  dates  — 
presumably  of  concerts  at  which  the  concerto  was  performed  — 
together  with  occasional  names,  probably  written  in  by  orchestral  musi- 
cians. The  dates  do,  indeed,  correspond  to  what  is  known  of  the  com- 
poser's concert  activities  between  1830  and  1833.  Thus  we  know  now 
that  the  concerto  was  performed  in  1830  in  Coblenz  on  May  12,  in 
Hanover  on  June  3,  in  Hamburg  on  June  19  and  also  at  Strasbourg  on 
February  17  1831,  at  Liverpool  on  January  11  1832,  and  at  Drury  Lane 
in  London  on  July  13  1833,  when  one  of  the  two  clarinettists,  according 
to  the  notes,  was  a  Mr  John  Tripp. 

The  origins  of  the  Third  Concerto  go  farther  back,  however,  to  the  year 
when  Paganini  first  came  to  the  height  of  his  international  popularity  in 
Vienna.  He  had  originally  been  encouraged  to  go  there  in  1817  by 
Count  Metternich  whom  he  met  in  Rome.  But  illness  and  the  birth  of 
his  son  Achille  were  among  the  many  personal  reasons  which  prevented 
him  from  fulfilling  the  plan  until  1828. 

He  gave  his  first  concert  in  Vienna  on  March  29  that  year  and  the  city 
was  seized  with  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  paralleled  only 
by  the  successes  of  Johann  Strauss  and  the  Beatles.  Portraits  of  his  none 
too  handsome  features  were  to  be  seen  everywhere;  Paganini  fashions 
in  both  clothes  and  hair  styles  were  all  the  rage;  and  even  restaurants 
began  preparing  specialities  a  la  Paganini.  On  May  23  he  was  given  the 
honorary  title  of  Royal  Imperial  Kammervirtuos  by  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
and  it  was  under  this  title  that  he  gave  on  July  24  his  farewell  concert 
in  Vienna  —  the  fourteenth  and  not  the  twentieth  as  is  generally 
supposed. 
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Fortunately  the  programme  for  that  concert  still  exists;  it  tells  us  that 
the  second  item  played  was  'The  latest  great  Concerto  No.  3  for  the 
violin  in  E  major,  consisting  of  a  Tempo  marziale,  Cantabile  aftettuoso, 
and  Rondo  polacca,  specially  composed  and  performed  for  this  concert 
by  the  concert-giver.' 

Paganini's  concert  programmes,  of  course,  were  not  always  what  they 
claimed  to  be  —  his  Vienna  concert  of  June  30,  for  instance,  was  billed 
as  his  'last.'  He  may  well  have  written  and  tried  out  the  Third  Concerto 
in  Italy  before  venturing  on  tour  with  it.  And  those  who  doubt  his  ability 
to  produce  such  a  work  (particularly  the  first  movement)  practically  'off 
the  cuff'  in  Vienna  have  some  evidence  to  support  their  case.  For  in  the 
Italian  periodical  Corriere  delle  Dame  of  June  12  1824,  appeared  an 
advertisement  for  a  concert  to  be  given  on  June  18,  when  the  first  piece 
was  to  be  a  'Concerto  in  one  movement  in  E.'  No  other  trace  of  a 
one-movement  concerto  has  ever  emerged  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  movement  of  the  Third  Concerto  —  certainly  the 
best  constructed  of  the  three  —  to  which  Paganini  later  added  the  brief 
intermezzo-like  slow  movement  and  the  showy  rondo  finale  for  his 
Vienna  'Abschieds'  concert. 

Whatever  the  truth,  both  the  performing  parts  and  the  autographs  of 
the  completed  Third  Concerto  were  passed  down  after  Paganini's  death 
as  heirlooms  within  the  family.  Oddly  enough,  while  short-sighted 
musicologists  argued  about  the  contents  and  whereabouts  of  the  unpub- 
lished Paganini  concertos  (some  even  questioned  their  existence),  move- 
ments from  all  three  continued  to  be  performed  by  two  surviving 
members  of  the  family  —  the  composer's  great  grand-daughters, 
Madame  Andreina  Paganini,  a  violinist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  her  sister 
Giuseppina,  a  pianist — in  concert  tours  in  Europe  in  the  1920's  which 
took  them  to  London,  Vienna,  Paris,  Prague  and  all  parts  of  Italy. 

Musically  speaking,  Paganini's  Third  Concerto  does  not  pretend  to  be 
more  than  it  was  intended  to  be  —  a  showcase  for  virtuosity.  Yet  it  is 
also  a  decidedly  tuneful  and  entertaining  work,  betraying  the  influence 
of  Paganini's  close  friend  Rossini,  whom  he  first  met  in  1814.  One  is 
less  inclined  to  sneer  at  Paganini's  melodic  writing  when  one  remembers 
that  Liszt,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Brahms  and  Rachmaninoff  all  wrote  works 
based  on  his  themes. 

And  one  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  dismissing  his  orchestral  accompani- 
ment as  naive.  The  sight-reading  abilities  of  orchestras  in  Paganini's 
day  were  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  modern  professional 
orchestras.  Under  the  system  by  which  Paganini  attempted  to  preserve 
his  secrets,  proper  rehearsal  became  impossible,  and  it  would  have 
been  against  his  own  interest  to  write  a  complicated  orchestral  score 
which  could  not  be  picked  up  easily  or  one  in  which  the  orchestra 
competed  musically  with  the  brilliance  of  the  solo  part. 

Here  the  Italian  operatic  origins  of  the  classical  concerto  are  apparent 
not  simply  in  such  things  as  ritornello  structure  but  in  the  very  concep- 
tion, with  the  solo  violin  singing  like  a  temperamental  prima  donna  who 
never  leaves  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Needless  to  say,  Paganini  employs  to  full  effect  all  the  technical  tricks 
which  so  astonished  Vienna  in  1828  and  were  to  provide  the  technical 
stock-in-trade  of  the  modern  virtuoso  —  particularly  the  natural  and 
stopped  harmonics  which  extended  the  range  of  the  instrument  and 
enabled  him  to  play  hitherto  'impossible'  double  stops  in  the  upper- 
most register. 

In  the  first  movement  the  bag  of  tricks  is  not  employed  purely  for  sen- 
sational effect  but  also  to  some  musical  purpose.  When  the  soloist 
breaks  into  octaves,  for  instance,  he  is  strengthening  both  the  thematic 
line  and  his  own  voice  against  the  orchestra;  and  the  theme  which  fol- 
lows takes  much  of  its  character  as  well  as  its  form  from  a  long,  demand- 
ing series  of  sixths  and  thirds. 

The  brief  aria-like  second  movement  in  A  (marked  spianato  in  the  parts 
instead  of  aftettuoso  in  the  Viennese  programme)  was  obviously  in- 
tended to  display  another  aspect  of  Paganini's  art  —  his  purity  of  tone 
and  his  expressiveness.  A  critic  of  the  'Observer'  who  attended  a 
Paganini  concert  in  London  in  1831  wrote  on  June  4:  'His  genius  is 
displayed  in  a  far  greater  degree  in  his  slow  movements  ...  in  which 

continued  on  page  647 
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Symphony  Hall 


I    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236- 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
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*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

|  26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

'  29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 
'34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 

536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 
;36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 
'37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
J38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue.  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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high.  With  late  supper  from 

10  to  midnight.  Monday 

through  Saturday.  View's 

magnificent.  So's  the  menu. 

From  a  super  steak  sandwich 

to  delectable  shrimp  tempura 

or  sizzling  sirloin.  And  we'll 
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Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 
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FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWDDRY  ST.  266-3000 
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CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


rnaitre 
Jacques 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted   by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 
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he  develops  every  shade  and  gradation  of  feeling  .  .  .  The  delicacy  and 
truth  of  his  intonation  are  in  all  cases  conspicuous.' 

The  episodes  of  the  rondo  finale,  which  has  a  polonaise  as  its  main 
theme  (and  oddly  includes  a  central  trio  section  in  A),  provide  the 
soloist  this  time  with  a  series  of  circus  hoops,  as  it  were,  through  which 
he  leaps  in  variations  of  ever-increasing  agility  and  technical  daring. 
Like  all  good  showmen,  Paganini  keeps  his  most  dazzling  tricks  to  the 
end.  Starting  with  a  stunning  series  of  tenths  in  harmonics  he  moves  on 
with  dazzling  runs  and  arpeggios,  every  form  of  staccato,  and  left-hand 
pizzicati. 

Naturally  all  Paganini's  characteristic  techniques  find  a  place  in  Henryk 
Szeryng's  cadenzas,  in  which  he  has  tried  to  come  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  composer's  own  style  —  as  far  as  that  can  be  determined  from 
contemporary  accounts  and  a  study  of  his  compositions. 


Paganini  —  The  Man  and  the  Legend 
by  John  N.  Burk 

Paganini  wrote  several  concertos,  carried  the  manuscript  parts  with  him 
on  tour,  and,  hiring  the  local  orchestra  for  each  of  his  important  con- 
certs, often  relied  on  these  compositions  to  lift  him  to  the  highest  point 
of  public  excitement.  The  most  useful  in  his  numberless  Italian  appear- 
ances, and  in  his  triumphal  progress  through  Austria  and  Germany  in 
1829,  seem  to  have  been  the  two  posthumously  published  as  No.  1  in 
D  major  and  No.  2  in  B  minor  (with  the  final  rondo  in  bell  imitation  — 
La  Campanella). 

Indeed,  Paganini  published  none  of  his  concertos.  He  kept  them  strictly 
to  himself,  figuring  perhaps  that  if  no  other  virtuoso  played  them  the 
world  would  perforce  believe  that  Paganini  and  no  one  else  could 
master  their  difficulties.  This  applied  also  to  Le  Streghe  (The  Witches), 
the  other  pyrotechnical  variations  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and 
the  pieces  which  he  played,  to  the  general  amazement,  on  the  G  string, 
only.  When  approached  by  publishers,  such  as  Troupenas  in  England, 
he  put  an  impossible  price  on  his  manuscripts.  His  reason  for  publish- 
ing the  twenty-four  capriccios  for  violin  solo  may  have  been  to  show 
all  and  sundry,  on  paper,  how  next  to  impossible  they  were.  Aside  from 
these,  all  that  he  published  were  twelve  sonatas  for  violin  and  guitar 
and  six  string  quartets  (also  with  guitar).  It  was  in  1851,  eleven  years 
after  his  death,  that  two  concertos  were  published,  the  D  major  as 
No.  1,  the  B  minor  as  No.  2.  The  key  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  D 
major  Concerto  was  announced  by  Paganini  as  in  E-flat,  and  the  manu- 
script parts  handed  out  by  him  to  orchestras  were  in  that  key.  Violinists 
were  amazed  to  behold  Paganini  traverse  with  ease  passages  virtually 
impossible  in  E-flat.  They  did  not  guess  that  having  carefully  tuned  his 
instrument  outside,  he  had  raised  the  pitch  of  the  strings  a  half  tone 
and  fingered  his  part  in  the  elementary  key  of  D  major. 

Paganini  was  not  above  subterfuges  of  this  sort.  Nor  was  he  above 
making  the  most  of  current  tastes  for  macabre  imaginings  and  extrava- 
gant sentiment.  An  aura  of  the  supernatural  clung  to  the  strange,  gaunt 
figure  as  he  appeared  on  the  public  platform,  thin  as  a  skeleton  in  dress 
clothes.  His  sunken  cheeks  and  sallow  complexion  (he  was  genuinely  a 
sick  man  for  many  years)  accentuated  his  large  nose  and  the  blackness 
of  his  eyes.  Long,  dark  brown  curling  locks  (the  gray  was  absent)  rested 
on  his  shoulders.  He  could  easily  have  been  looked  upon  as  ludicrous. 
But  when  he  began  to  play,  the  spell  never  failed.  The  bony  fingers, 
flying  up  and  down,  the  resulting  cascades  of  notes,  the  lavish  double 
stops,  the  mercurial,  springing  bow,  the  left  hand  pizzicati,  were  indeed 
something  new  in  the  world.  Lay  spectators  were  only  too  eager  to 
believe  that  they  were  more  than  human  —  the  result  of  some  nefarious 
pact  with  the  devil  himself.  Paganini  was  complaisant  about  such 
whispered  stories  so  long  as  they  helped  the  box  office.  When  they  had 
gone  far  enough  for  comfort,  he  would  publicly  deny  them.  He  once 
actually  published  in  the  newspapers  a  letter  from  his  mother,  to  prove 
that  his  parenthood  was  both  human  and  Christian. 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art  Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 
238  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


When  Paganini  played  an  adagio,  tears  flowed  freely.  It  was  said  by 
some  experts  that  his  cantabile  was  not  so  full  and  vibrant  as  that  which 
certain  rivals  —  Lafont,  for  example  —  could  command.  But  the  magic 
was  indisputably  there.  It  was  imagined  that  some  great  passion  must 
have  been  the  source.  Paganini's  love  affairs  were  indeed  numerous, 
ranging  from  beggar  maid  to  princess.  But  there  is  no  sign  that  he 
found  deep  or  lasting  happiness  with  any  of  his  'companions,'  as  his 
practical  mother  called  them.  He  never  married.  The  alliance  with  the 
singer  Bianchi,  mother  of  his  beloved  son  Achille,  was  full  of  strife.  But 
the  questing,  the  imaginative  lover,  was  never  disheartened. 

Paganini  had  several  biographers,  some  of  whom  knew  him,  consulted 
him,  and  wrote  at  first  hand  —  his  countryman,  Conestabile,  the  Bo- 
hemian Schottky,  the  Parisian  Fetis;  also  Schutz,  Laphaleque,  Harrys. 
Their  subject  naturally  welcomed  this  chance  for  publicity.  He  wrote 
to  Schottky  on  hearing  that  a  book  was  in  the  making:  'My  honor  is  in 
your  keeping.  How  fortunate  to  find  an  avenger  whose  name  alone 
suffices  to  crush  the  basest  calumnies!'  These  early  monographs,  tailored 
to  the  Paganini  craze  of  their  time,  are  so  laden  with  legend  as  to  be 
more  than  a  little  discouraging  to  the  searcher  after  ascertainable  fact. 
Let  us  repeat  from  them  —  not  a  hundred  legends  —  but  two,  concern- 
ing Paganini's  birth  and  his  death,  as  in  a  sense  encompassing  the  situa- 
tion. When  Paganini  was  an  infant,  according  to  a  well-worn  tale,  an 
angel  appeared  to  his  mother  and  offered  her  fulfillment  of  any  single 
wish  for  her  son.  She  answered  at  once,  'I  should  like  him  to  become 
the  greatest  violinist  the  world  has  ever  seen.'  The  other  tale  touches 
the  time  after  his  death  when  the  poor  body  lay  interminably  awaiting 
permission  from  the  Church  for  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  At  night 
there  were  heard  emerging  from  the  bier  the  'piteous  and  extraordinary 
tones'  of  a  ghostly  violin. 

Rumors  preceded  him  into  new  territory.  When  he  delayed  his  first 
European  tour  until  1829,  anticipation  had  grown  to  such  a  fever  heat 
that  immense  audiences  paying  extravagant  prices  were  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. When  he  went  to  Vienna,  his  only  successful  rival  for  the  gaping 
attention  of  the  curiosity  seekers  was  a  giraffe  at  the  Tiergarten,  the  first 
ever  seen  in  that  city.  When  he  first  arrived  in  Paris,  the  tales  about  his 
iniquities  had  grown  into  a  threat,  and  Paganini  resorted  to  an  old 
stratagem.  He  dictated  to  Fetis  an  open  letter  of  great  length  which  was 
widely  published.  It  denied  that  he  had  stabbed  in  the  back  either  his 
mistress  or  her  lover,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for 
eight  years  and  there  learned  to  play  the  violin  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  He  denied  that  while  he  was  playing  the  phenomenal  Le 
Streghe  in  Vienna,  a  devil  with  horns  and  tail  had  been  plainly  seen 
'directing  his  arm  and  guiding  his  bow.'  Apparently  the  only  blood- 
thirsty accusation  he  did  not  bother  to  deny  at  the  moment  was  that  he 
had  fashioned  his  G  string  from  the  intestines  of  a  murdered  mistress. 

How  find  a  just  perspective  in  this  tangle  of  romancing?  It  would  be 
too  simple  to  accept  the  word  'charlatan'  which  was  so  freely  tossed 
about  while  he  lived.  His  calibre  as  artist  cannot  be  judged  by  his  com- 
positions, except  in  so  far  as  they  were  vehicles  for  Paganini  the  per- 
former. And  the  performer,  necessarily  known  by  hearsay,  is  not  fairly 
to  be  judged  by  his  public  acclaim,  or  the  rapturous  'press'  which  re- 
flected it,  or  the  large  fortune  which  he  gathered  in  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Paris,  London  and  towns  en  route.  It  would  be  wiser  to  consult  the 
opinion  of  the  foremost  composers  of  the  day,  whose  judgment  we  can 
depend  upon,  and  those  critics  whose  sober  authority  we  can  trust. 
This  judgment  is  uniform  and  eloquent.  It  relegates  charlatanism  to  a 
lesser  strain  in  a  complex  character,  compiJed  of  an  extraordinary  mix- 
ture of  talent  and  circumstance. 

Meyerbeer,  who  actually  followed  him  about  Italy,  hearing  concert  after 
concert,  also  followed  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  wrote:  'Where  our  pow- 
ers of  thought  end,  there  Paganini  begins.'  And  he  said  to  Castel-Blaze 
in  Paris:  'Imagine  the  most  astounding  effects  that  can  be  produced 
from  a  violin;  dream  of  the  most  extravagant  prodigies  that  can  be  per- 
formed with  the  bow  and  with  melody.  Paganini  knows  how  to  surpass 
all  your  imaginings  with  his  realities.'  The  German  and  Austrian  com- 
posers were  all  on  hand  to  exult  in  the  brilliance  of  his  playing. 
Schumann,  the  opponent  of  all  falsity  in  music,  wrote:  'Paganini  is  the 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  virtuosity.'  Schubert,  in  Vienna,  finding 
himself  in  the  rare  condition  of  having  some  coins  in  his  pocket,  spent 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hal  I.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


them  to  treat  a  friend  to  a  Paganini  concert.  Friedrich  Wieck  could  not 
say  enough  for  him,  and  labored  in  his  behalf  in  Leipzig.  Rellstab,  the 
cautious  critic  of  Berlin,  heard  the  adagio  of  one  of  the  concertos  and 
wrote:  'I  never  knew  that  music  contained  such  sounds.  He  spoke,  he 
wept,  he  sang,  and  yet  —  compared  with  his  adagio- — all  virtuosity  is 
as  nothing.'  Friedrich  Zelter,  another  leathery  conservative,  went  to  a 
Berlin  concert  in  a  state  of  complete  scepticism,  and  returned  to  report 
to  Goethe:  'The  man  is  a  true  rarity;  he  is  the  violin  itself.  One  takes 
fright,  one  laughs,  one  is  reduced  to  despair  over  the  most  hazardous 
tricks  of  technique  .  .  .  and  charm  and  spirit  are  not  lacking  either.' 

In  Paris,  the  youthful  Liszt  heard  him  and  wrote:  'What  a  man,  what  a 
fiddler,  what  an  artist!  Heavens!  What  suffering  and  misery,  what  tor- 
tures dwell  in  those  four  strings!' 

Berlioz,  befriended  and  aided  as  he  was  by  Paganini,  could  hardly  have 
been  an  impartial  critic.  At  a  loss  for  a  stronger  word,  he  compared  him 
at  some  length  to  a  'comet.'  Let  us  choose  (from  the  Soirees  d'Orchestra) 
his  comments  on  Paganini  the  composer  and  orchestrator: 

'A  volume  might  be  written  in  discussing  all  that  Paganini  has  created 
in  his  works  of  novel  effect,  ingenious  contrivances,  noble  and  grandiose 
forms,  and  orchestral  combinations  unknown  before  his  time.  His  mel- 
odies are  broad  Italian  melodies,  but  full  of  a  passionate  ardor  seldom 
found  in  the  best  pages  of  dramatic  composers  of  his  country.  His  har- 
monies are  always  clear,  simple  and  of  extraordinary  sonorousness.  His 
orchestration  is  brilliant  and  energetic,  without  being  noisy.  He  often 
introduces  the  bass  drum  into  his  tutti  with  unusual  intelligence.' 

Following  Paganini  to  London,  we  shall  quote  the  principal  English 
critic,  Chorley:  'De  Beriot  is  a  sweet,  chaste  player — but  Paganini  is 
a  solitary  man  in  his  art.  There  is  a  relation  between  an  unit  and  a 
million  —  none  between  him  and  his  fellow  men.' 

And  finally,  from  Rossini,  a  witticism.  'I  have  wept  only  three  times 
in  my  life:  the  first  time  was  when  my  earliest  opera  failed;  the  second 
was  when,  at  a  boating  party,  a  truffled  turkey  fell  into  the  water.  The 
third  time  was  when  I  first  heard  Paganini  play.' 


PETER  ILYITCH  TCHAIKOVSKY 
Suite  No.  3  in  G  major     op.  55 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  Russia,  May  7 
1840;  he  died  in  St  Petersburg,  November  6  1893. 

Tchaikovsky  began  to  compose  his  Third  Suite  on  April  29  1884,  and  finished 
the  work  in  sketch  form  on  June  4th.  The  first  performance  was  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  at  St  Petersburg  on  January  24  1885,  when  Hans  von  Biilow 
conducted.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  in  New  York  City  at  a 
popular  concert  under  Theodore  Thomas  on  November  24  1885.  Tchaikovsky 
conducted  the  Suite  at  the  opening  festivities  of  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  on 
May  7  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  17th  of  the  same  year.  The  Suite  was  last 
performed  by  the  Orchestra  in  January  of  1964,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clar- 
inets, 2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Max  Erdmannsdorfer,  who  was  the  Conductor  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow  at  the  time. 

Fragments  from  Tchaikovsky's  diary,  here  translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Nicolas  Slonimsky,  give  a  day-to-day  picture  of  his  work  upon  this  Suite. 
The  diary  shows  that  he  was  by  no  means  assured  of  his  continuing 
ability  to  compose  despite  the  fact  that  in  1884  he  had  many  times 
proved  himself  in  Russia,  at  least,  an  artist  to  be  reckoned  with.  He 
had  composed  such  enduring  works  as  his  Fourth  Symphony,  Eugen 
Onegin  and  Pique  Dame,  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  First  Piano 
Concerto. 


M-MM 

When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
tain the  house,  and  manage 
details  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal and  snow  plowing. 

For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
Lynnfield  595-4045 
Needham  449-3590 
Randolph  961-1616 


HOmt  CARPET 

CLtflninc  corp. 

Est.  1  920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 
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begin  with  one  qpte 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


flKIPC     AN0  L0AN 

lllUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Ganson 


The  diary  becomes  a  record  of  Tchaikovsky's  initial  doubts  and  ultimate 
satisfaction  over  the  progress  of  the  score.  The  first  mention  of  the 
projected  Suite  is  on  April  28  1884  when  he  notes:  'I  continue  to  be 
idle  and  have  no  inspiration.  .  .  .  Took  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  invented 
the  seed  of  my  future  suite.  .  .  .  Jotted  down  some  piddling  ideas.  .  .  . 
Have  started  fervent  study  of  the  English  language.  ...  I  am  almost 
forty-four.  So  many  years  and  so  little  done!  I  am  still  searching,  hesi- 
tating, stumbling.' 

On  May  2  1884  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest:  'I  am  composing  my 
Third  Suite.  ...  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  I  have  written  myself  out. 
If  I  do  not  steal  from  others,  then  I  surely  steal  from  myself,  and  quite 
a  lot,  too!' 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hail 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


In  the  four  movements  of  the  final  score,  and  in  the  scherzo  particu- 
larly, there  are  clear  vestiges  of  the  composer's  original  intention  of 
writing  a  symphony,  although  the  first  two  movements  depart  from  a 
symphonic  treatment  and  the  finale  is  a  fully  worked-out  set  of  varia- 
tions. When  the  suite  was  nearly  completed  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Taneiev:  'At  the  present  moment  I  am  composing  a  third  suite.  I 
wanted  to  write  a  symphony,  but  it  was  not  a  success.  However,  the 
title  is  of  no  consequence.  I  have  composed  a  big  symphonic  work  in 
four  movements:  1.  Andante;  2.  another  Valse;  3.  Scherzo;  4.  Theme 
and  Variations.  It  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  for  I  am 
working  regularly  and  with  zeal.' 

'May  6.  I  shall  soon  be  forty-four.  How  much  I  have  been  through,  and 
—  without  false  modesty  —  how  little  I  have  accomplished!  In  my  actual 
vocation  I  must  say  —  hand  on  heart — I  have  achieved  nothing  per- 
fect, nothing  which  can  serve  as  a  model.  I  am  still  seeking,  vacillating. 
And  in  other  matters?  I  read  nothing,  I  know  nothing.  The  period  of 
quiet  undisturbed  existence  is  over  for  me.  There  remain  agitation, 
conflict,  much  that  I,  such  as  I  am,  find  hard  to  endure.  No,  the  time 
has  come  to  live  by  oneself  and  in  one's  own  way!' 

This  was  about  the  lowest  point  of  the  composer's  depression  while  the 
Suite  was  in  hand.  His  rejection  of  all  he  had  done  in  music  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  self-castigation  at  such  moments.  His  forty-fourth  birthday 
was  to  follow  in  two  days.  He  received  on  May  9  a  birthday  greeting 
from  his  cousin  Anna  Merkling,  and  answered  in  open  discouragement: 

'Many  thanks,  dear  Anna,  for  your  thought  of  me  on  the  7th.  .  .  . 
Without  bitterness,  I  receive  congratulations  upon  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  year  older.  I  have  no  wish  to  die,  and  I  desire  to  attain  a  ripe  old  age; 
but  !  would  not  willingly  have  my  youth  back  and  go  through  life  again. 
Once  is  enough!  The  past,  of  which  you  speak  with  regret,  I  too  regret, 
for  no  one  likes  better  to  be  lost  in  memories  of  old  days,  no  one  feels 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.I 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


a-cro-cro-nzi-c 


more  keenly  the  emptiness  and  brevity  of  life  —  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  young  again.  ...  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  sum  total  of  good  which 
I  enjoy  at  present  is  far  greater  than  that  which  stood  to  my  credit  in 
youth;  therefore  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  my  forty  and  four  years. 
Nor  sixty,  nor  seventy,  provided  I  am  still  sound  mentally  and  physically! 
At  the  same  time  one  ought  not  to  fear  death.  In  this  respect  I  cannot 
boast.  I  am  not  sufficiently  penetrated  by  religion  to  regard  death  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  nor  am  I  sufficiently  philosophical  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  annihilation.  I  envy  no  one  so  much  as 
the  religious  man.' 

On  May  14  he  wrote:  'The  Valse  gives  me  infinite  trouble.  I  am  grow- 
ing old.' 

An  entry  on  May  18  substantiates  his  envy  of  consolation  in  religion: 
'I  went  to  church.  I  am  very  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  so 
that  tears  were  in  my  eyes  the  whole  time.  The  expression  of  simple 
healthy  religious  feeling  among  simple  people  always  moves  me  deeply 
(the  sick  old  man,  the  four-year-old  boy,  who  goes  of  his  own  accord 
to  the  chalice).' 

Two  days  later  he  begins  to  take  heart.  'Worked  all  morning.  Not  with- 
out fatigue,  yet  my  Andante  progresses  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
be  very  pretty.' 

'May  20.  Worked  and  completed  the  Andante.  I  am  very  content.' 

His  longing  for  the  peace  of  solitude  is  expressed  in  a  letter  of  May  21 
to  Madame  Nadezhda  von  Meek  from  Kamenka,  hinting  his  desire  for 
'a  little  house  with  a  pretty  garden'  with  a  nearby  stream,  woods  to 
walk  in  and  an  agreeable  isolation  from  neighbors.  It  was  perhaps  in 
answer  to  this,  but  not  until  the  month  of  September  that  Madame  von 
Meek  turned  over  to  him  her  estate  at  Plestcheievo,  where  he  could 
complete  the  details  of  scoring. 

On  July  12  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson:  'There  is  no  greater  work  of  genius 
than  the  new  Suite!!  Such  is  my  usual  self-confident  attitude  towards 
my  new-born  babies!  God  knows  what  I  shall  say  about  it  next  year. 
At  any  rate  it  has  cost  me  much  trouble.'  Tchaikovsky  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  up  his  newest  score  in  addressing  his  publishers.  Un- 
doubtedly this  reflects  a  genuine  elation.  Two  weeks  later  he  wrote  to 
Madame  von  Meek  in  a  similar  vein:  'I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am 
misled  by  paternal  affection  for  my  youngestborn,  but  I  believe  that 
the  new  suite  leaves  its  predecessors  far  behind  and  that  the  piece  as  a 
whole  is  not  bad.  I  also  believe  that  you  will  be  pleased.' 

Von  Bulow,  long  an  enthusiast  for  Tchaikovsky,  still  not  yet  well  known 
in  Western  Europe,  promptly  undertook  to  conduct  this  Suite.  Ten  years 
had  passed  since  he  had  carried  the  Piano  Concerto  as  far  West  as 
Boston  for  its  first  performance.  He  conducted  the  Suite  as  guest  of  the 
Russian  Musical  Society  on  January  24  1885.  While  he  was  rehearsing  it 
in  St  Petersburg  he  wrote  to  his  wife  of  his  great  expectations  for  the 
coming  performance,  and  after  the  event  he  wrote  again:  'You  will 
receive  a  very  boresome  letter  this  time,  for  they  say  that  there  is 
nothing  so  boresome  as  a  happy  man.  And  I  am  happy.  Last  Saturday 
evening  at  St  Petersburg  has  been  one  of  the  finest  in  my  life  as  an 
artist.  I  conquered  all  the  Russian  hearts,  and  that  was  worth  the  trouble. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  warm  demonstrations  of  admiration,  es- 
teem, affection  —  I  am  still  deeply  moved  only  in  dreaming  of  it.  What 
embraces  after  ovations  which  had  no  end!  It  seems  to  me  that 
St  Petersburg  has  become  my  veritable  'Trautheim.' 

Tchaikovsky  within  the  week  wrote  Madame  von  Meek  in  a  similar 
mood  of  elation  which  contrasts  with  his  earlier  uncertainties.  'Today  I 
returned  from  St  Petersburg  where  I  spent  a  week  of  feverish  excite- 
ment. The  first  few  days  were  taken  up  by  the  rehearsals  for  the  concert 
at  which  my  new  Suite  was  to  be  performed.  I  had  a  secret  presentiment 
that  it  would  please  the  public.  I  was  glad  and  fearsome  at  the  same 
time.  The  reality  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  I  have  never  had  such 
a  triumph.  I  could  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  was  touched 
and  grateful.  Such  moments  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  life  of  an 
artist.  For  this  reason  alone  is  it  worth  while  to  live  and  to  work,  but 
the  exhaustion  afterward  is  also  great.  I  was  quite  sick  the  other  day. 
Later  I  experienced  other  most  agreeable  sensations,  although  my  tor- 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the 
Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


merits  were  greater  than  my  joy  over  my  increasing  success.  The  wish 
to  conceal  myself,  the  thirst  after  liberty,  peace  and  solitude  gained  the 
upper  hand  over  the  feeling  of  satisfied  artistic  ambition.' 

Either  the  Suite  as  a  whole  or  the  variation  movement  became  a  useful 
item  for  his  travels  to  European  cities,  London  and  New  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HELEN  SAGOFF  SLOSBERG  ENDOWS  PRINCIPAL  HORN  CHAIR 

The  Board  of  Trustees  announced  recently 
the  endowment  of  the  principal  horn  chair, 
presently  occupied  by  Charles  Kavaloski. 

Mrs  Slosberg  has  been  a  patron  of  the  arts 
for  many  years.  With  her  husband,  Samuel 
L.  Slosberg,  a  prominent  industrialist  and 
philanthropist  of  Boston,  she  was  one  of  the 
founding  spirits  in  the  creation  of  Brandeis 
University's  Department  of  Music.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Music  Department,  she  has  donated 
to  Brandeis  The  Helen  S.  Slosberg  Collection  of  Oceanic  Art  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Israel  Sagoff.  Since  its  inception  in  1951,  Mrs  Slosberg 
has  been  associated  with  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music,  of  which 
she  has  been  elected  an  honorary  board  member  for  life.  She  is  also  a 
founder  of  the  Brookline  Chamber  Music  Society,  which  for  thirty  years 
has  provided  professional  chamber  music  performances  to  the  Brookline 
schools.  Through  her  support  and  encouragement  of  young  artists  and 
musicians,  Mrs  Slosberg  has  made  possible  professional  careers  for  many 
young  talents.  Other  philanthropic  activities  of  Mrs  Slosberg  have  in- 
cluded the  donation  of  important  collections  of  American  art  and  con- 
temporary graphic  art  to  the  Worcester  Museum  and  to  the  Addison 
Gallery.  Mrs  Slosberg  is  also  a  supporter  of  the  arts  fellowship  program 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recordings 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opened  the  1973- 
1974  season  with  outstanding  performances  of  Berlioz'  Damnation  of 
Faust  Shortly  thereafter  the  work  was  recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  Deutsche  Grammophon,  continuing  a  series  of  Berlioz 
recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony  (DGG  2530  358). 
The  Damnation  recording,  a  three-record  set,  will  be  released  in  March 
—  and  from  all  advance  indications,  it  promises  to  be  of  extraordinary 
brilliance.  Also  of  interest,  the  Boston  Symphony's  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor, Colin  Davis,  has  recorded  the  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  a  recording  that  has  recently  been  released 
on  the  Philips  label  #6703042.  It's  a  big  year  for  Berlioz  lovers  as  well  as 
for  the  Damnation! 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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COLLAGE 

The  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Sponsored    by   the    Department  of  Con- 
temporary Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Sunday  February  3  at  8  o'clock 
DAVIDOVSKY     Syncronisms  No.  1 


FRITZ 


BERIO 


SCHULLER 
SCHWARTZ 


As  if  by  of  Before  and 

After 
CLARK  TERRY 

flugelhorn 

Sequenza  III  for  Solo 
Voice 

Music  for  Violin,  Piano 
and  Percussion 


Riffs 

CLARK  TERRY 


trumpet 


The  concert  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Horacio  Torris.  The  other  two  concerts 
will  take  place  on  March  31  and  May  12, 
the  first  in  connection  with  a  sculpture 
exhibit  of  Michael  Steiner  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  a  neon  light  and 
rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher 
Sproat  and  Robert  Rohm. 

Place:    Contemporary    Gallery,    Museum 

of   Fine  Arts 

Admission:    $2,    $4,    at    the    Huntington 

Avenue    door    one    hour    prior    to    the 

concert 

For   information   call:  267-9300 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road-test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


sa 


iliftii  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  I898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

THE  SOLOIST 

HENRYK  SZERYNG,  born  in  Warsaw,  was 
taught  the  violin  from  his  childhood,  and 
in  1928  was  sent  to  study  with  Carl  Flesch 
in  Berlin.  In  1933  he  gave  his  first  public 
performances  in  Berlin,  Warsaw,  Bucha- 
rest, Vienna  and  Paris,  where  he  eventu- 
ally studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  with 
Nadia  Boulanger.  Through  the  Second 
World  War  he  devoted  himself  to  playing 
for  the  allied  armed  forces,  touring  in  var- 
ious countries  of  Europe  and  in  South 
America.  Szeryng  also  served  as  a  translator  for  the  Polish  Government 
in  Great  Britain  during  World  War  II  and  accompanied  the  Polish 
Premier  to  Latin  America  in  search  of  a  home  for  displaced  refugees. 
Impressed  by  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  Mexicans  in  re- 
ceiving these  people,  Szeryng  later  returned  to  Mexico  to  teach  and  in 
1946  became  a  Mexican  citizen.  Mr  Szeryng  is  fluent  in  seven  languages. 
Today,  when  his  itinerary  takes  him  to  another  country  he  travels  with 
a  diplomatic  passport  as  Mexico's  official  ambassador  of  culture.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  concert  appearances  Mr  Szeryng  conducts  a  master  class  at 
the  Mexican  National  University.  His  recordings  have  been  awarded  the 
French  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  six  times.  Mr  Szeryng's  most  recent  per- 
formance with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  in  February  of  1963 
when  he  gave  the  first  Boston  performance  of  the  Lees  Violin  Concerto. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


woodier  wolf, 


<~ti\oYa.t 
SktiVC 


&/0? 


The  Hirva-vdl  Square-  6-a-ra-g«- 
J>&    Boy  Lstorx  S-trtch 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX   DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed  by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  Just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 


Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 


This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  '70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 


thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 


MBffl 


GftEnffEoT   RfmiRFEXffi/gD6TONPOP5 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE   LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN    REEL  TAPES. 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  Friends  for  their  interest  and  support.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who  gave  to 
last  year's  annual  appeal  which  ran  from  September  1  1972  to  August 
31  1973.  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  to  capital  funds  nor  to  the 
Musical  Marathon.  All  donors  of  $250  or  more  are  listed  in  their  category 
of  giving. 


BENEFACTOR 
($5,000  and  over) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K  Allen 
Mr  Talcott  M  Banks 
Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L  Beranek 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Cabot 
Hon  and  Mrs  John  M  Cabot 
Mrs  Thomas  B  Card 
Robert  Sterling  Clark  Foundation  Inc 
Dr  and  Mrs  George  H  A  Clowes  Jr 
Concordia  Foundation  Trust 
Mrs  William  C  Cox 
Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  J  Darling  Jr 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Miss  Sarah  E  Fenno 
William  Filene's  Sons  Company 
First  National  Bank 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton  Perry  Fuller 
The  Gillette  Company 
Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 
John  Hancock 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  D  Hodgkinson 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  H  Knowles 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  Land 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
New  England 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
Committee  of  the 

Permanent  Charity  Fund  Inc 
F  R  and  M  J  Peters  Memorial  Fund 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  D  Phippen 
Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 
Miss  Harriet  C  Rantoul 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Nathaniel  and 

Elizabeth  P  Stevens  Foundation 
Mrs  Sheldon  E  Wardwell 
Edwin  S  Webster  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 
4  Anonymous 


Ganson 


GUARANTOR 
($1,000  to  $4,999) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R  Alden 
Mrs  Frank  G  Allen 
Mrs  Charles  Almy 
Mrs  Paul  Babson 
Mrs  Talcott  M  Banks 
Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G  Barry 
The  Theodore  H  Barth  Foundation 
Mr  Robert  B  M  Barton 
Mr  and  Mrs  David  W  Bernstein 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  P  Birmingham 
The  Boston  Globe 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Mrs  John  M  Bradley 
Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs  Henry  G  Byng 
Cabot  Charitable  Trust 
Hon  and  Mrs  Levin  H  Campbell 
Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Cannon 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Chapman 
Mrs  Barbara  S  Chase 
Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T  Collier 
In  memory  of 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  M  Creighton 
Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 
Mr  and  Mrs  Hora  :e  E  Davenport 
The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 
Mrs  John  Morse  Elliot 
Miss  Sandra  Ferry 
The  Fuller  Foundation  Inc 
Mrs  James  L  Gamble 
Mrs  Joel  A  Goldthwait 
Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P  Grossman 
Mrs  N  P  Hallowell  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gilbert  H  Hood  Jr 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Mr  Charles  Jackson  Jr 
Mr  James  Jackson  Jr 
The  Howard  B  Johnson  Foundation 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Henry  P  Kendall  Foundation 
Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mr  and  Mrs  Selwyn  A  Kudisch 

continued  on  page  666 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing   Director 

MRS   AARON  RICHMOND 


onsultant 


Friday  afternoon  January  25  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  26  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 

JOAN   HELLER,   PAMELA   FRALEY,   PATRICIA  A.  MILLER     vocalists 

WHERE  WE'RE  AT 

BOULEZ  Eclat 

KNUSSEN  Symphony  No.  3 

FELDMAN  Cello  and  Orchestra 

REICH  Music  for  Mallet  Instruments 


WHERE  WE'RE  AT  is  a  program  intended  to  give  listeners  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  state  of  music  in  our  time.  For  this  purpose  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  has  chosen  music  by  four  composers  whose  works  exemplify 
significant  developments  in  present  day  music.  Mr  Thomas  will  preface 
each  work  with  a  commentary  designed  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  pieces  in  particular  and  of  today's  music  in  general. 


FRI.  JAN.  25,  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — Seats  now 
$12.50.  $10.,  $7.50,  $5. 

ARTIiR 
RUBINSTEIN 

World  Renowned  Pianist 
in  Recital 


1 


Sreinway  Piano 


SUN.  JAN.  27  at  3 
JORDAN  HALL  KE  6  2412 

I0KV0 
STRinC  QUARTET 

SUN.   FEB.  3  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — Seats  now 
$6.50,  $5.50.  $4.50.  $3.50 


ASHKENAZY 

Brilliant  Pianist  in  Recital 


jjfe/nway  Piano 


Friday  afternoon  February  1  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  2  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

MARY  STREBING     soprano,     SUSAN   DAVENNY  WYNER     soprano 

TIMOTHY  NOLEN     baritone 

JOHN  ALER     tenor,     ALEXANDER  STEVENSON     tenor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR     Theodore  Marier     director 


SAT.  FEB.  2  8:30  V^ 

ORPHEUM  THEATRE 

qi3  WASH.  ST.  OPP.  FILEIUE'S 

SEATS  NOW  —  10  A.M.  TO  6  P.M. 
HAMILTON  PL.  BOX-OFFICE 


(482-0650) 


Prices: 

$8.00.    $7. CO 
$5.50.    $4.0C 


in 
person 


MONTEVERDI  Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 


HAL 
HOLBRB0K 

Toqight!" 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED 

Enclose  self-addressed   stamped 

envelope  &  money  orders  only  to 

Orpheum  Th.  Hamilton  PI.  Boston 

02108 

WED.  FEB.  6.  8:30  P.M. 
SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$7.50.  $6.50,  $5.00 

CLEVELAND 
ORCHESTRA 

LORIN  MAAZEL,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Symphony  No.  29 
Bruckner,  Symphony  No.  5 
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QUafiarma/tnc. 

vAe  jrvi/sseau  7/oi/se  o/'/jos/o/i 


I  v  lahanna  $  Aanuaru 

Now  In  Progress! ! 

lA/nite    S^ate    Jt 
On 

lAJamAutta    Sheets    and    \^-t 


I/Unite  S^ale 


>avin 


as 


aSes 


II 


Supercale  Cotton,  Elegance  Embroideries 

Supercale  Plus  No-Iron,  English  Garden  Prints 

Flower  Dream  Embroideries,  Swirl  Embroideries 


3- 


anuai 


u 


r\edu 


t 


actions 


On 


^Jowei 


larlex    ^JoweiS  1 1 

Both  Luxor  and  Patrician  Styles 

For  Details  Please  See  Our  Circular!! 
416  Boylston  Street  54  Central  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02116  Wellesley,  Mass.  02181 

536-6238  235-3430 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   %jtffjnf  Harvard  Souare, 
Record  Shop  ^g^  ^Jr  Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  February  7  1974  at  8.30 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 

JESSYE  NORMAN     soprano,     ROBERT  LEVIN     piano 


MOZART 

HAYDN 
MOZART 

SIBELIUS 


March  from  'Idomeneo' 

Concert  Aria  'Bella  mia  fiamma'     K.  528 

Symphony  No.  87  in  A  major 

Concert  Aria  with  Piano  Obbligato 
'Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te'     K.  505 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 


Thursday  evening  March  28  1974  at  8.30 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 


WEBERN 
'HINDEMITH 
BRUCKNER 


Passacaglia     op.  1 
Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


J.  Ganson 
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J.  Canson 


continued  from  page  662 

Mrs  C  Jay  Lafferty 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A  Laughlin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 

Mrs  Frederick  ]  Leviseur 

June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 

Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 

Liberty  Mutual 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  Liller 

Loomis  Sayles  and  Company 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H  Lovejoy 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P  Lyman 

Mrs  George  A  Lyon 

Mrs  Sydney  R  Mason 

Mrs  Arthur  G  Mitton 

Mrs  Charles  L  Moore 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  B  Moses  Jr 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 

Niles  Incorporated 

Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Perkins 

Mrs  Priscilla  E  Potter 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  M  Preston 

Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 

A  C  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Raytheon  Company 

Mr  J  Hampden  Robb 

Mrs  George  R  Rowland 

Mrs  A  Lloyd  Russell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J  Scott 

Mr  Alan  H  Scovell 

Dr  and  Mrs  Maurice  S  Segal 

Dr  Paul  E  Shannon 

Mr  Richard  A  Smith 

Mrs  William  B  Snow 

Mr  Rudolf  G  Sonneborn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A  Taft 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Thorndike 

William  Underwood  Company 

United  States  Steel  Foundation  Inc 

Mrs  William  H  Walker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  D  Warren 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J  Watson  III 

Mrs  F  Carrington  Weems 

Mrs  James  O  Welch 

Western  Electric  Fund 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  K  Whitney 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Wiese 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L  Wilson 

7  Anonymous 

PATRON 
($500  to  $999) 
Mr  Timothy  Adams 
Mrs  William  T  Aldrich 
Miss  Helen  J  Almy 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  B  Ames 
The  Andover  Bus 
Mr  B  Earle  Appleton 
Mrs  George  L  Batchelder  Jr 
Mrs  Michael  B  Bever 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S  Bird 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  R  Blyth 
Mr  Frederic  H  Brandi 


Mr  and  Mrs  John  D  Brewer  Jr 

Mrs  George  A  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L  Cahners 

Mrs  Paul  D  Caskey 

Alfred  E  Chase  Charity  Foundation 

Clark  Charitable  Trust 

Polaroid  Company 

Mrs  Myron  F  Converse 

Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 

Miss  Harriot  S  Curtis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B  Dane  Jr 

Miss  Marion  L  Decrow 

Devonshire  Associates 

Mr  and  Mrs  C  Russell  Eddy 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  A  Ehrlich 

Mr  Byron  K  Elliott 

The  Ellison  Foundation 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

Miss  Florence  Fisher 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  W  Grant 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E  Gregg 

Mr  John  A  Hahn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S  Hall  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  C  Hankins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  E  Hansen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  Hecht  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Henderson 

Mrs  Frederick  W  Hilles 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  K  Holladay 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Jackson 

Mrs  Hetty  L  R  Kaffenburgh 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  I  Kane 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M  P  Kennard 

Miss  Aimee  Lamb 

Mrs  Allen  Latham  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  Lazarus 

Lechmere  Sales  Company 

Mrs  Royal  Willis  Leith 

Dr  Frederick  H  Lovejoy  Jr 

Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 

Helen  and  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

Mrs  Alfred  R  Mclntyre 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  C  Moyer 

Newton  and  Wellesley  Bus 

North  Shore  Bus 

Mr  William  A  Parker 

Miss  Katharine  E  Peirce 

David  R  and 

Muriel  K  Pokross  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  B  Pratt 
Mrs  W  Elliott  Pratt 
The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 
Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R  Rabb 
Mrs  James  Radin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P  Robinson  Jr 
Mr  Seymour  Rothschild 
Mrs  Allen  H  Russell 
Mrs  John  W  Scott 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs  Walter  K  Shaw  Jr 
Mrs  William  Shelley 
Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  B  Sinclair 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  L  Slosberg 


Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Stop  &  Shop 

Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Tartakoff 

Mrs  David  D  Terwilliger 

Mrs  Alfred  M  Tozzer 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

USM  Corporation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  C  Wheeler 

5  Anonymous 

SUSTAINING 
($250  to  $499) 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Amory 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  P  Babson 

Mr  Richard  H  Baer 

Dr  and  Mrs  William  H  Baker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Ms  Lois  Birmingham 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  Blagden 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  M  Bliss 

Mr  David  A  Brayton 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  R  Brown 

Mr  J  Carter  Brown 

Mrs  John  G  L  Cabot 

Mr  Louis  W  Cabot 

Mrs  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  D  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon  E  Cadwgan 

John  Chany  Fund 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  C  Child 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  H  Claflin 

Dr  and  Mrs  Loring  Conant  Jr 

The  Chartered  Bus  of  Concord 

Mrs  Harrison  F  Condon  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Cooper 

Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 

Mrs  Richard  E  Danielson 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mrs  William  Dexter 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mrs  George  D  Dutton 

Dr  and  Mrs  John  T  Edsall 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mrs  German  H  H  Emory 

Mr  and  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr  and  Mrs  A  Wentworth  Erickson 

Mr  Paul  W  Fink 

Mrs  E  G  Fischer 

Mrs  Patricia  L  Fischer 

Mr  Hugh  K  Foster 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

Mrs  Maurice  T  Freeman 

Mr  Randolph  J  Fuller 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  M  Ganson 

Mr  George  P  Gardner  Jr 

Miss  Ellen  H  Gleason 

Mrs  John  D  Gordan  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Grandin  Jr 

Mrs  James  H  Grew 

Guaranty-First  Trust  Co 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

Miss  Ruth  Hayes 

Mrs  Christian  A  Herter 


Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  R  Higgins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Waldo  H  Holcombe 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  H  Howie 

Mrs  J  King  Hoyt  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  W  Kistner 

Mr  and  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  H  Lyman  Jr 

Warren  MacPherson  Fund  Inc 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  Magill 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  McAndrew 

V  Adm  and  Mrs  John  L  McCrea 

Mrs  Charles  E  Mead 

Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 

Mrs  August  R  Meyer 

Mrs  James  T  Mountz 

Dr  Henry  A  Murray 

Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  C  Newell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louville  Niles 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Nyquist 

Mrs  George  A  Ott 

Paine  Webber  Jackson  and  Curtis 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Duncan  Powell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert  W  Pratt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Prouty 

Mr  and  Mrs  Fairfield  E  Raymond 

Reed  and  Barton  Corporation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lindsay  Renouf 

Mrs  Albert  W  Rice 

Miss  Dorothy  Rogers 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Sylvester  E  and 

Alice  Rothchild  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  C  Rousseau 
Mrs  Otis  T  Russell 
Mrs  Edgar  C  Rust 
Mrs  Benjamin  Sachs 
Mr  Daniel  Sargent 
Mrs  George  C  Shattuck 
Dr  Marion  L  Slemons 
Mrs  Eliot  Snider 
South  Shore  Symphony  Bus 
Phineas  W  Sprague 

Memorial  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Preston  T  Stephenson 
Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  J  Sylligardos 
Mrs  John  L  Taylor 
The  Old  Print  Frame  Shop  Inc 
Mr  and  Mrs  Randall  Thompson 
Dr  and  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  K  Thorndike 
Mrs  Ward  Thoron 
Mr  Jeptha  Wade 
Mrs  Howland  Walter 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  M  Wells 
Miss  Barbara  H  West 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  S  West 
Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 
Mrs  Nathaniel  Whittier 
Mr  and  Mrs  Morrill  Wiggin 
Mr  Alexander  W  Williams 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  B  Williams  Jr 
Miss  Anne  C  Wyman 
3  Anonymous 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMA  ROGELL 


summer  season 
Vegina  \rts  Centre, 

Greece 

■iding  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOJCE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 


June  through  August 
189  John  Wise  Avenue 
(Route  133) 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 
(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


assachusetts 

Educators        MK' 


ssociation 


usic 


taking 

E  veryone's       #*V  rt 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  13 
SPECTRUM  2 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Tanner  plaid  to  note 

Tune  in  to  a  long,  lovely 
play  of  soft  Qiana®nylon 
knit  composed  by  Tanner 
of  North  Carolina.  A  flat- 
teringly simple, shirt  style 
dress  with  buttoned  front, 
narrow  belt  done  in  multi- 
tones.  A  lovely   look  for 
home  or    resort,    now    or 
later.    Sizes  10-16,  $84. 
Misses  Dresses. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill   Northshore  Shopping  Center 


South  Shore  Plaza    Burlington  Mall    Wellesley 


CONTENTS 

Program  for  January  24,  25  and  26  1974 

Future  programs 

Friday-Saturday  series 
Spectrum  series 

Program  notes 

Boulez-  Eclat 
by  Colin  Mason 

Knussen  -  Symphony  No.  3 
by  Oliver  Knussen 

Feldman  -  Cello  and  Orchestra 
by  Morton  Feldman 

Reich  -  Music  for  Mallet  Instruments,  Voices  and  Organ 
by  Steve  Reich 

The  Music  Director 

The  Conductor 

The  Soloists 
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719 
721 


681 
687 
691 

695 

703 
711 
713 


HENRYK  SZERYNG 

"The  Musical  Ambassador 


PHILIPS 


PAGANINI:  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  3 
London  Symphony  Orchestra/ Gibson 
6500.175 

Musicassette  7300.103 
Open  Reel  L5 161 

WIENIAWSKI  /  SZYM  ANOWSKI : 
VIOLIN  CONCERTOS  NOS.  2 
Bamberg  Symphony  Orchestra  /Krenz 
6500.421 

VIVALDI:  THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

English  Chamber  Orchestra/ Henryk  Szeryng, 

conductor  and  soloist 

6500.076 

BARTOK:  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  2 ; 
RHAPSODY  NO.  1 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra/ Haitink 
6500.021 

LALO:  SYMPHONIE  ESPAGNOLE 

RAVEL:  TZIGANE 

Monte  Carlo  Opera  Orchestra/ Van  Remoortel 

6500.195 


A  Product  of  Phonogram,  Inc. 


PHILIPS 
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When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  January  24  1974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  January  25  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  January  26  1974  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

WHERE  WE'RE  AT 

BOULEZ  Eclat 

first  performance  in  Boston 

STRAVINSKY  — Abraham  and  Issac 

DAVID  EVITTS  baritone 

KNUSSEN  Symphony  No.  3 

Introduction  and  Masque  — 
Ophelia  Dances  — 
Cortege 

premiere  performance 

intermission 

FELDMAN  Cello  and  Orchestra 

JULES  ESKIN 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-y ear-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    fFk  225^SSSSLm&  rfTtate  W1 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^S^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


WHAT'S  A  'SPECTRUM'  CONCERT? 

Spectrum  started  during  the  1971-1972  season,  when  a  committee  of 
the  Orchestra's  Board  of  Trustees,  feeling  that  it  might  be  good  to 
experiment  with  a  new  and  informal  kind  of  concert  presentation, 
approached  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  who  found  the  idea  attractive  and 
who  then  worked  out  with  the  committee  a  specific  format:  the  series 
would  be  informally  presented;  it  would  involve  a  degree  of  explanation 
and  demonstration;  most  important  of  all,  each  concert  would  be  built 
around  a  basic  unifying  concept,  the  works  being  chosen  to  demonstrate 
that  concept.  MULTIPLES,  for  example,  was  a  concert  which  demon- 
strated the  manner  in  which  various  composers  have  dealt  with  the  idea 
of  music  for  two  or  more  orchestral  units.  FOUR  RELIGIOUS  CERE- 
MONIES was  a  concert  which  illustrated  the  divergent  manners  in  which 
composers  have  responded  to  a  spiritual  idea.  And  A  SALUTE  TO 
DIACHILEV  was  of  course  a  sampling  of  the  extremely  diverse  scores 
that  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  commissions  of  the  great  Russian 
ballet  impresario.  In  explanation  of  this  idea  Mr  Thomas  has  said,  'I 
prefer  to  make  very  big  time  skips,  from  century  to  century,  and  from 
aesthetic  to  aesthetic.  I  am  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  same  idea, 
structural  or  otherwise,  is  used  in  many  different  ways.  Although  the 
idea  may  be  the  same,  the  music  that  you  hear  is  very  different.' 

During  its  first  two  years,  Spectrum  was  a  special  series,  with  its  infor- 
mality and  idea-approach  aimed  primarily  at  a  youthful  audience.  The 
Trustees,  however,  came  to  feel  that  there  was  an  element  of  discrimi- 
nation in  this  attitude,  that  every  listener,  regardless  of  age,  would  find 
the  concept  attractive  and  thought-provoking.  Mr  Thomas  was  game, 
and  so  this  year  two  concerts  of  the  series  were  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  subscription  series.  Today's  concert,  WHERE  WE'RE  AT,  has  been 
assembled  from  the  works  of  four  composers  of  vastly  different  musical 
viewpoints.  It  has  been  designed  to  present  a  condensed  but  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  music  today,  with  Mr  Thomas  guiding  us  through 
the  maze. 
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PIERRE  BOULEZ 

Eclat 

Program  note  by  Colin  Mason 

Pierre  Boulez,  Music  Director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Chief  Con- 
ductor of  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  1925  in  Montbrison, 
France.  After  studying  music  and  higher  mathematics  at  Saint-Etienne  and 
Lyons,  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  attended  the  Conservatoire.  There  he  studied 
composition  with  Olivier  Messiaen,  graduating  with  honors  in  1945.  Subse- 
quently he  studied  counterpoint  with  Andree  Vaurabourg,  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Honneger,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Rene  Leibowitz,  the  noted  composer,  con- 
ductor and  author  of  works  on  twelve-tone  technique.  In  1946  Mr  Boulez  was 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Jean-Louis  Barrault  —  Madeleine  Renaud  the- 
ater company,  a  position  he  retained  for  a  decade.  With  the  help  of  the 
Barraults,  Mr  Boulez  founded  the  Concerts  Marigny  in  1953,  which  subsequently 
became  the  Domaine  Musical  concerts.  This  series  rapidly  became  the  center  of 
new  and  avant-garde  music  in  Paris. 

As  a  composer,  Mr  Boulez  first  came  to  prominence  with  a  performance  of 
Le  Marteau  sans  maitre  at  the  International  Festival  of  the  Society  for  Contem- 
porary Music  in  Baden-Baden  in  the  early  1950's.  From  then  on  he  became  one 
of  the  leading  figures  among  post-war  composers.  The  work,  a  cantata  for  con- 
tralto, flute,  viola,  guitar,  vibraphone  and  percussion,  is  considered  by  many  as 
one  of  the  seminal  creations  of  the  post-war  period.  Among  Mr  Boulez's  other 
compositions  are  So/e/7  des  eaux  (1948),  for  chorus  and  orchestra;  Symphonie 
concertante  (1950),  for  piano  and  orchestra;  Le  visage  nuptial  (1946-50),  for  two 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra;  Polyphonie  X  (1951),  for  17  instruments; 
Poesie  pour  pouvoir  (1958),  on  verses  of  Henri  Michaux,  in  which  electronic 
music  joins  that  of  voices  and  instruments;  Figures,  Doubles  Prismes  (1964),  for 
orchestra;  Pli  selon  pli  —  portrait  de  Mallarme  (1958-1962),  for  voice  and  orches- 
tra; Structures  (Book  I  — 1952;  Book  II  — 1961),  for  two  pianos;  three  Piano 
Sonatas  (1946,  1948,  1957);  Sonatine  (1946),  for  flute  and  piano;  Livre  pour 
quatuor  (1949),   for  string  quartet;  and  '.   .   .   explosante/fixe  .   .   .'   (1973),   for 
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chamber  ensemble.  Many  of  the  foregoing  have  been  recorded,  among  them 
Pli  selon  pli  with  the  BBC  Symphony  under  the  composer's  direction  which 
received,  among  other  awards,  the  1970  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  the  outstand- 
ing composition  by  a  French  composer. 

As  a  teacher  and  writer,  Mr  Boulez  has  been  a  candid  spokesman  for  new 
music  and  a  new  aesthetic  of  music.  He  has  taught  at  the  Academy  of  Basel,  the 
Blossom  Festival  School  in  conjunction  with  Kent  State  University,  and  The 
Juilliard  School.  In  1963  he  was  Visiting  Lecturer  at  Harvard  University.  Mr 
Boulez  has  written  articles  for  leading  magazines  and  journals,  and  in  1968  his 
early  critical  writings,  Notes  of  an  Apprenticeship,  were  published  by  Knopf. 
His  most  recent  book,  On  Music  Today,  was  published  by  Harvard  University 
Press. 

The  following  program  note  was  written  for  a  1966  performance  of  Eclat.  Since 
that  time  Boulez  has  written  Eclat/ 'Multiples  and  Multiples  I,  both  of  which  grew 
out  of  Eclat. 


Pierre  Boulez 

Eclat  is  one  of  Boulez's  most  recent  works,  composed  while  he  was 
travelling  in  1964.  Composed  but  not  completed,  for  Boulez  has  said 
that  he  intends  to  add  to  it,  or  to  absorb  it  into  a  larger  work  of  several 
movements.  The  habit  of  writing  pieces  which  can  equally  well  be 
performed  independently  or  within  a  larger  work  is  one  of  the  many 
manifestations  (if  of  a  rather  special  kind)  of  the  widespread  concern 
among  composers  today  with  the  possibilities  of  some  degree  of  formal 
indeterminacy.  Boulez  is  the  foremost  and  most  persistent  exponent  of 
this  particular  method  of  working  (or  perhaps  one  should  say  of  this 
attitude  to  his  creative  work),  which  has  previously  been  exemplified  in 
his  long  delay  in  deciding  on  the  definitive  form  of  his  Livre  pour 
Quatuor,  the  piecemeal  publication,  movement  by  movement,  of  his 
still  uncompleted  Third  Piano  Sonata,  and  the  later  incorporation  of  his 
two  Mallarme  Improvisations  for  chamber  ensemble  into  the  orchestral 
work  Pli  selon  pli.  Eclat  in  turn  has  connections  with  Pli  selon  pli,  being 
avowedly  an  elaboration  of  the  original  'Don'  for  piano  solo  which 
Boulez  played  at  the  early  performances  of  that  work,  before  he  had 
given  it  its  final  (and  different)  form. 

Boulez  is  by  no  means  alone  among  composers  today  (or  yesterday)  in 
voicing  (in  his  case  through  this  method  of  presenting  his  work  to  the 
public)  a  certain  rebelliousness  about  having  to  impose  on  his  invention 
the  constraints  of  closed  forms,  setting  limits  to  his  pursuit  of  the  bound- 
less possibilities  of  continuation  of  whatever  he  has  started  in  any  one 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/ s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  lfi,  1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


work.  Busoni  too  envisaged  some  kind  of  totally  free,  amorphous, 
perpetual  flow  of  a  kind  of  music  of  the  spheres,  unlimited  by  any 
practical  restraints,  and  both  Michael  Tippett  and  Roberto  Gerhard  in 
connection  with  their  recent  work  have  spoken  of  the  arbitrariness  of 
bringing  their  compositions  to  an  end  (or  indeed  starting  them)  at  one 
point  rather  than  another.  But  this  has  always  been  a  fundamental 
problem  of  any  creative  activity,  especially  if  'creation'  is  seen  (as  it  is 
seen  by  so  many  today)  as  an  exercise  of  'choice'  rather  than  of  'inven- 
tion'. Too  much  heart-searching  about  choosing  a  limited  objective 
among  infinite  possibilities  can  only  lead  to  impotence. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  linger  in  such  deep  waters;  suffice  it  to  put 
forward  the  suggestion  here,  before  passing  on  to  a  note  on  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  tonight's  piece,  that  what  Boulez  seems  to  aspire 
to  is  some  kind  of  Gesamtlebenswerk,  a  'total  composition',  rather  like 
Proust's  all-embracing  novel  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu,  in  which 
almost  everything  the  author  ever  wrote,  almost  every  idea  he  ever  had, 
finally  found  its  place  as  part  of  a  single,  vast,  coherent,  unified  work. 

The  definition  of  eclat  is  given  in  Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary  as 
'burst,  sudden  bursting;  crash,  clap,  peal,  sudden  uproar;  shiver  .  .  .  ' 
and  continues  with  a  long  list  of  meanings  that  includes  'brightness, 
glare,  glitter'  and  a  great  many  other  things,  from  which  I  cannot  resist 
quoting  'un  eclat  de  pierre',  which  is  translated  as  'a  fragment  of  stone'. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  'Eclat  de  Pierre  Boulez'  is  indeed  a  fragment;  and 
'stone',  in  the  special  sense  of  'precious  stone',  applies  no  less  aptly  to 
its  magical,  sensuous  succession  of  jewel-like,  jingling,  sparkling,  flash- 
ing sounds.  As  for  the  'meaning'  or  'content'  that  these  sounds  add  up 
to,  it  can  at  this  stage  only  be  said,  banally  enough,  that  in  common 
with  much  contemporary  music  the  work  is  concerned  not  with  melo- 
dies, themes,  harmonic  progressions,  precise,  definable  forms,  or  with 
descriptive  'programmes'  or  states  of  the  soul  (which  is  not  to  say  that 
it  is  not  just  as  passionately  composed  a  piece  of  pure  music  as  a  Mozart 
symphony)  but  with  the  relations  of  these  sounds  to  one  another  (in 
terms  of  pitch,  volume,  duration,  timbre,  colour,  attack,  etc.)  and  to 
silence,  and  with  the  relationship  of  varying  degrees  of  movement  (and 
of  stillness).  That  seems  very  vague  and  abstract  of  course,  and  could 
serve  just  as  well  as  a  description,  incontestable  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  that 
same  Mozart  symphony  I  have  just  mentioned,  without  telling  us  any- 
thing much  about  it.  But  the  truth  is  that  no  verbal  description  of  any 
piece  of  music  can  tell  us  anything  about  it  unless  we  have  already  heard 
it,  or  have  heard  enough  music  like  it  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  descrip- 
tion. With  Mozart's  music  most  of  us  have  this  knowledge  and  aural 
experience,  but  with  Boulez  not  yet.  So  from  here  the  listener  must 
swim  alone  as  best  he  can,  clutching  if  he  wishes  at  the  few  spars  of 
factual  information  floating  below: 

The  work  is  scored  for  fifteen  performers  —  piano,  celesta,  harp,  glocken- 
spiel, vibraphone,  mandolin,  guitar,  cimbalom,  tubular  bells,  flute  in  G, 
cor  anglais,  trumpet,  trombone,  viola,  cello.  It  lasts  about  eight  minutes. 

It  starts  with  a  piano  cadenza,  written  out,  and  ends  with  another  fully 
written  out,  jerkily  rhythmical  concerted  quick  section,  in  effect  a  kind 
of  terse  'grand  finale',  if  the  term  is  not  too  incongruous,  in  which  the 
six  wind  and  bowed  instruments  re-enter  for  the  first  time  since  the 
single  pppp  chord  with  which  they  fill  the  silence  between  the  pianist's 
first  two  entries  in  the  opening  cadenza. 

The  whole  middle  part,  by  far  the  longest,  is  a  kind  of  free  fantasy  for 
the  remaining  instruments  (including  the  piano),  and  is  to  some  extent 
improvisatory.  In  some  parts  the  note-heads  are  given,  but  no  duration, 
and  alternative  dynamics  are  indicated.  The  players  follow  the  con- 
ductor's instructions  as  to  which  of  several  possible  readings  to  choose 
or  extemporize  on  arriving  at  any  given  point.  Boulez  has  indeed 
described  the  work  as  in  this  sense  'a  conductor's  concerto,  because  the 
musicians  are  used  like  the  keys  of  an  instrument'. 

Exactly  what  you  will  hear  today,  then,  only  he  knows  —  and  that  rather 
less  certainly  and  precisely  than  in  the  rest  of  the  works  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Here  finally,  by  way  of  further  explanation,  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  kind  of  verbal  direction  to  be  found  on  every  page  of  the  score: 

'at  first  irregularly;  little  by  little  become  more  regular,  until  complete 
regularity  is  attained  in  the  last  group' 
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JACK  DANIEL  was  only  five-foot-two,  but  after  winning  the  Gold  Medal 
at  the  1904  World's  Fair  he  stood  mighty  tall  among  whiskey  makers. 

After  the  international  judges  had  tasted  from  24  long 

tables  of  whiskey,  Mr.  Henry  Hoctor  announced: 

"Gentlemen,  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  world's  finest 

whiskey  goes  to  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg, 

not  Virginia,  but  Lynchburg, 

Tennessee."  And  distillers  from  all 

over  the  world  turned  to  see  who 

Jack  Daniel  was.  But  after  that,  no 

one  had  to  say  where  Lynchburg 

was.  And,  judging  from  the  other 
gold  medals  Mr.  Jack  won  at  Liege,  Ghent  and 
London,  no  one  had  trouble  remembering 
his  name.  After  a  sip,  we  trust,  neither  will  you. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


'at  a  sign  from  the  conductor,  let  die  away  little  by  little  —  not 
simultaneously' 

'at  a  sign  and  number  given  by  the  conductor,  begin  with  one  of  the 
three  figures  and  complete  the  cycle' 

'at  these  places  the  figures  given  for  durations  are  relative.  Especially 
as  regards  the  relationships  between  the  left  hand  (large  units)  and 
right  hand  (subordinate  units)  absolute  precision  is  not  required;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  achieve  an  approximate  relationship  sufficient  to 
give  this  passage  its  "unforeseeable"  character.  The  unit  of  duration 
(left  hand)  may  be  chosen,  for  reasons  of  acoustics,  within  the  limits 
1=56/72.' 
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CINTUR4TO 
CN75R4DIN. 

AOOUNCSD  STEEL-BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40.000  MILES  TIRE"... 


OLIVER  KNUSSEN 

Symphony  No.  3 

Program  note  by  Oliver  Knussen 

Oliver  Knussen,  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  June  12  1952,  has  lived  nearly 
all  his  life  near  London,  where  his  father,  Stuart  Knussen,  was  for  many  years 
principal  doublebass  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr  Knussen  began 
piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  five  and  his  first  attempts  at  composition  date  from 
that  time.  From  1963  to  1970  he  studied  composition  with  John  Lambert.  Dur- 
ing part  of  this  time,  1964  to  1967,  he  was  also  a  pupil  at  the  Central  Tutorial 
School  for  Young  Musicians  in  London.  On  April  7  1968  he  conducted  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  in  his  First  Symphony  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall, 
substituting  at  short  notice  for  Istvan  Kertesz,  and  two  weeks  later  he  conducted 
the  same  work  in  Carnegie  Hall. 


Oliver  Knussen 

In  1969  he  was  composer-in-residence  at  the  Florida  International  Music  Festi- 
val at  Daytona  Beach,  where  he  conducted  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
several  concerts,  including  the  first  performance  of  his  Concerto  for  Orchestra, 
commissioned  for  the  festival.  In  1970  and  1971  Mr  Knussen  was  awarded  fel- 
lowships to  Tanglewood,  where  he  studied  with  Gunther  Schuller.  During  his 
second  summer  at  Tanglewood  he  won  the  Margaret  Grant  Memorial  Composi- 
tion Prize  for  his  Second  Symphony,  performed  there  under  Mr  Schuller's 
direction.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of  several  scholarships,  including  the 
Watney-Sargent  Award  for  Young  Conductors  in  1969  and  a  Caird  Travelling 
Scholarship  in  1971.  In  addition  to  his  symphonic  works,  Mr  Knussen  has  com- 
posed many  chamber  and   vocal   works,   notably   Masks   for  solo  flute,   Rosary 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE.       14  NEEDHAM  ST. 
547-1927  969  8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE  31 1  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


vJi_4a_ 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5^2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

<^  .  Member  F.D. I. C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


Songs  for  voice  and  ensemble,  Choral  for  symphonic  wind  ensemble  and  Ocean 
cfe  Terre,  which  was  written  for  Collage,  the  Boston  Symphony's  contemporary 
music  ensemble. 

Commissioned  by  Sir  Jack  Lyons,  Chairman  of  Shakespeare  Exhibitions  Ltd., 
Symphony  No.  3  was  composed  in  Boston  during  the  fall  of  1973.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 

The  instrumentation:  four  flutes  (third  doubling  alto,  fourth  doubling  piccolo), 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  four  clarinets  (third  doubling  E  flat,  fourth  doubling 
bass),  three  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  celesta,  harp,  guitar  doubling  mandolin, 
strings. 


My  Symphony  No.  3  is  in  three  parts,  which  are  played  without  pause: 

I   Introduction  and  Masque 
II  Ophelia  Dances 
III   Cortege 

While  these  subjective  titles  refer  to  images  which  recurred  during  the 
work's  composition,  the  Symphony  follows  the  broad  outlines  of  tra- 
ditional symphonic  shape.  The  Masque  is  a  sort  of  altered  sonata,  and 
the  second  part  is  in  two  sections  which  resemble  the  traditional  slow 
movement  and  scherzo.  The  first  part  is  a  large-scale  'curtain  raiser,' 
requiring  virtuoso  performers  and  containing  a  'black  comedy'  element 
(to  me,  at  least),  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  piece,  which  is  a  sort  of 
tone-poem  on  the  death  of  Ophelia  —  'sort  of,  because  programmatic 
connection  is  found  only  in  the  broadest  sense. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  name  two  things  which  were  almost  obsessively 
on  my  mind  when  planning  the  Symphony:  the  painting  Ophelia  by  Sir 
John  Everett  Millais,  and  the  first  line  of  Schiller's  Nanie  (on  which 
Brahms,  incidentally,  based  a  beautiful  but  neglected  piece  for  chorus 
and  orchestra):  'The  beautiful  must  also  die.' 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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Offering  for  the  four- 
teenth year  a  wide 
variety  of  demonstration 
and  practice  sessions 
for  novices,  amateur 
chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 
program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 
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Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 
Audrey  Wagner, 
Director 
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Please  call  or  write  for 
1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 
Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 
(617)  969-1320 
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Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction, 

in  bringing 

them  back  toj 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks. 

6LENDENNING  SMITH 

WeUesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.    72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 132. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


MORTON   FELDMAN 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

A  portrait  of  the  composer  by  Michael  Nyman 

Morton  Feldman  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  12th  January  1926.  At 
the  age  of  12  he  began  studying  piano  with  Madame  Maurina-Press  (in 
whose  memory  he  has  recently  written  Madame  Press  died  last  week  at 
ninety),  at  15  composition  and  counterpoint  with  Wallingford  Riegger, 
at  18  little  more  than  argumentation  with  Stefan  Wolpe  and  at  24  he 
met  John  Cage,  a  meeting  which  began  an  artistic  association  which 
was  of  crucial  importance  to  Feldman. 


Steven  Sloman 


Morton  Feldman 


/  brought  John  a  string  quartet.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time  and  then 
said,  'How  did  you  make  this?  .  .  .'  In  a  very  weak  voice  I  answered 
John,  'I  don't  know  how  I  made  it.'  The  response  to  this  was  startling. 
John  jumped  up  and  down  and,  with  a  kind  of  high  monkey  squeal, 
screeched,  'Isn't  that  marvellous.  Isn't  that  wonderful.  It's  so  beautiful, 
and  he  doesn't  know  how  he  made  it.'  Quite  frankly,  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  my  music  would  have  turned  out  if  John  had  not  given  me 
those  early  permissions  to  have  confidence  in  my  instincts. 

Through  Cage  he  became  closely  associated  with  composers  Earle  Brown, 
Christian  Wolff  and  he  himself  introduced  pianist  David  Tudor  to  the 
circle.  These  associations  helped  to  shape  the  unmistakeable  aesthetic 
principles  his  music  has  consistently  developed. 

All  sounds  should  be  played  with  a  minimum  of  attack.  Dynamics  are 
very  low. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  set  aside  my  composer's  ego.  It  was  painful.  I  had 
to  step  aside  to  see  how  beautiful  the  music  was. 

Equally  fruitful  were  his  friendships  with  the  painters  Philip  Guston, 
Willem  de  Kooning,  Jackson  Pollock,  Franz  Kline  and  Mark  Rothko  and 
he  was  very  close  to  the  younger,  then  unknown  artists,  Jasper  Johns 
and  Robert  Rauschenberg. 

Anybody  who  was  around  in  the  early  50s  with  the  painters  saw  that 
these  men  had  started  to  explore  their  own  sensibilities,  their  own  plas- 
tic language  .  .  .  with  that  complete  independence  from  other  art,  that 
complete  inner  security  to  work  with  what  was  unknown  to  them.  That 
was  a  fantastic  aesthetic  accomplishment.  I  feel  that  John  Cage,  Earle 
Brown,  Christian  Wolff  and  I  were  very  much  in  that  particular  spirit. 


COLORFUL 
GUARD  RINGS 

Emeralds  -  sapphires  - 
rubies  alternating  with 
diamonds  or  all  diamonds. 

from  $500  to  $1000 

(depending  on  width 
and  stones  selected) 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 
Wellesley  -  Peabody  -  Burlington  -  Braintree 
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rBOSTON 
[SYMPHONY 
lORCHESTRAJ 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


February  17  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE 


BEETHOVEN    Variations  for  Violin, 
Cello  &  Piano 
op.  121a 

SPOHR  Nonet  for  Strings  & 

Winds  in  F     op.  31 

SHIFRIN  Serenade   for   Clari- 

net,   Oboe,    Horn, 
Viola  &  Piano  (1956) 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E  flat  for 

Piano  &  Winds 
K.  452 

program  subject  to  change 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2  $3  $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA   RECORDS 


Old  t&lativeg  of 
moderwi  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 

4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Paris  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  > 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154  890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


All  I  ask  is  that  composers  wash  out  their  ears  before  they  sit  down 
to  compose. 

His  earliest  works  Projections  (1950-1)  were  innovatory  being  the  first  to 
use  both  indeterminacy  and  graphic  notation. 

Varese  once  called  me  and  said  that  he'd  just  called  another  Morton 
Feldman  and  he  said  to  him  are  you  the  composer?  and  the  man  said  to 
him,  No,  I'm  in  lingerie. 

The  dynamic  is  extremely  low,  but  audible. 

The  new  painting  made  me  desirous  of  a  sound  world  more  direct,  more 
immediate,  more  physical  than  anything  that  had  existed  heretofore. 

These  pieces,  by  designating  only  the  relative  pitch  area  (high,  middle  or 
low)  left  the  final  choice  of  pitches  to  the  performer.  Subsequent  pieces, 
such  as  Intersection  no.  1  and  Marginal  Intersection  give  the  performer 
the  added  choices  of  dynamics  and  timing. 

If  the  article  accused  me  of  killing  melody,  I  would  hang  my  head.  But 
pitch  relationships.  I  can't  get  that  excited  about  pitch  relationships. 

Between  1953  and  1958  Feldman  abandoned  graph  pieces  and  worked 
towards  a  greater  precision,  which  he,  however,  found  too  one- 
dimensional. 

Ves,  Morty's  a  very  colourful  figure,  but  what  can  he  teach? 

I  like  all  music  which  isn't  aggressive,  which  lets  you  hear  what  you 
most  want  to  hear:  Josquin,  Machaut,  Mozart. 

The  precisely-notated,  non-graph  pieces  did  not  allow  Feldman  enough 
freedom  and  plasticity  (It  was  like  painting  a  picture  where  at  some 
place  there  is  always  a  horizon)  and  he  returned  to  the  graph  in  two 
orchestral  works,  Atlantis  (1958)  and  Out  of  Last  Pieces,  which  combine 
the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  more  successfully  than  before. 

/  never  fully  understood  the  need  for  a  'live'  audience.  My  music,  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  quietude,  would  be  happiest  with  a  dead  one. 

Very  slow,  Soft,  Durations  are  free. 

The  Durations  of  1960-1  mark  a  further  development,  each  instrument 
in  the  various  ensembles  plays  from  an  identical  part  but  at  their  own 
speed,  in  their  own  time,  slowly  over-lapping  their  defined  pitches 
like  a  series  of  reverberations  from  a  single  sound  source. 

There  was  a  deity  in  my  life,  and  that  was  sound.  Everything  else  was 
after  the  fact. 

Feldman  has  written  an  enormous  amount  of  music  for  a  wide  variety 
of  media  —  orchestra,  chorus  and  solo  voices  with  or  without  instru- 
ments, ensembles  and  solo  instruments. 

/  said,  I  want  to  write  a  piano  piece  for  one  finger,  but  it's  so  difficult, 
I  don't  know  how. 

I  like  instruments  which  have  a  certain  anonymous  character,  which  are 
able  to  metamorphose  themselves  easily  to  enter  into  the  world  of 
my  music. 

But  Feldman  has  collaborated  on  a  number  of  carefully  selected  projects 
in  other  fields:  a  film  about  the  painter  de  Kooning,  a  film  on  Vietnam; 
a  ballet  Summerspace,  staged  in  1966  by  the  New  York  Ballet,  with 
choreography  by  Merce  Cunningham  and  sets  by  Robert  Rauschenberg. 

/  confess  to  the  fact  that  whatever  describable  beauties  may  arise  from 
this  esoteric  art  have  always  been  useless. 

Each  instrument  enters  when  the  preceding  sound  begins  to  fade. 

Recording  enlarges,  looks  at  music  through  a  microscope.  But  what  I 
want  is  to  listen  to  music  through  a  telescope. 

Fighting  a  constant  battle  to  leave  time  and  sounds  undisturbed,  his 
music  dwells,  microscopically,  on  'the  area  between  pianissimo  and 
piano.'  The  slow  durations  and  tempi,  the  entirely  non-rhetorical  style, 
the  absence  of  dialectic,  the  concentration  on  non-attack  and  decay, 
are  completely  loving,  revolutionary  and  romantic,  pure  and  unsullied  by 
(almost)  'composing.' 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


/  prefer  to  think  of  my  work  as  between  categories.  Between  Time  and 
Space.  Between  painting  and  music.  Between  music's  construction  and 
its  surface. 

When  you  are  involved  with  a  sound  as  sound  .  .  .  new  ideas  suggest 
themselves,  need  defining,  exploring,  need  a  mind  that  knows  it  is 
entering  a  living  world  not  a  dead  one.  When  you  set  out  for  a  living 
world  you  don't  know  what  to  take  with  you  because  you  don't  know 
where  you're  going. 

The  journeys  are  always  modest,  heroic  and  unspectacular.  But  as 
Feldman  has  pointed  out,  a  modest  statement  can  be  totally  original, 
where  the  'grand  scale'  is,  more  often  than  not,  merely  eclectic  .  .  .  My 
compositions  are  really  not  'compositions'  at  all.  One  might  call  them 
time  canvases  in  which  I  more  or  less  prime  the  canvas  with  an  overall 
hue  of  music. 

Program  note  by  Morton  Feldman 

Cello  and  Orchestra  was  completed  in  Berlin  on  January  19  1972.  The  instru- 
mentation: three  flutes,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
contrabassoon,  two  horns,  three  trumpets,  bass  trumpet,  two  trombones,  bass 
trombone,  tuba,  harp,  percussion,  strings. 

There  must  be  something  about  the  Berlin  Luft,  which  brought  about 
three  large  works  in  a  few  months  during  the  winter  of  1971-1972. 
Cello  and  Orchestra  was  one  of  them. 

The  opening  solo  line  wings  its  way  in  and  out  of  instrumental  clouds, 
becoming  more  immobile  and  reiterative  as  it  continues  to  the  end. 


STEVE   REICH 

Music  for  Mallet  Instruments,  Voices  and  Organ 

Program  note  by  Steve  Reich 

Steve  Reich  was  born  on  October  3  1936  in  New  York  City,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Cornell  and  composition  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  His 
later  musical  studies  took  place  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  where  his 
teachers  included  Darius  Milhaud  and  Luciano  Berio  at  Mills  College  and 
where  he  was  also  active  at  the  San  Francisco  Tape  Music  Center.  His  music  has 
been  featured  at  numerous  contemporary  festivals,  including  the  Spectrum 
series  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  which  performed  his  Four  Organs  in  1971  with 
the  composer  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  among  the  soloists.  It  was  in  1971  too 
that  Reich's  Phase  Patterns  was  performed  on  Pierre  Boulez's  first  series  of 
Prospective  Encounter  concerts  at  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  Public 
Theatre. 

During  the  summer  of  1970  Mr  Reich  studied  drumming  with  a  master  drum- 
mer of  the  Ewe  tribe  at  the  Institute  of  African  Studies  in  Ghana.  Three  summers 
later  he  studied  Balinese  Gamelan  Semar  pagulingan  with  a  Balinese  teacher  at 
the  American  Society  for  Eastern  Arts  Summer  Program  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Recent  works  of  Mr  Reich  include  Come  Out,  recorded  on  CBS  Oddyssey 
Records;  Piano  Phase,  recorded  on  Victor  of  Japan;  It's  Gonna  Rain  and  Violin 
Phase,  recorded  by  Paul  Zukofsky  on  Columbia;  and  Four  Organs,  recorded  on 
Angel. 

The  instrumentation:  four  marimbas,  two  glockenspiels,  metallophone,  electric 
organ,  three  women's  voices. 

Music  for  Mallet  Instruments,  Voices  and  Organ  (1973)  deals  with  two 
simultaneous  interelated  rhythmic  processes.  The  first  is  that  of  gradu- 
ally constructing,  beat  by  beat,  a  duplicate  of  a  pre-existing  repeating 
musical  pattern  with  the  second  being  one  or  more  beats  out  of  phase 
with  the  first.  This  then  triggers  the  second  process  of  augmentation1  of 
another  simultaneous  but  different  repeating  musical  pattern.  The  first 
process  of  rhythmic  construction  is  performed  by  marimbas  against 
marimbas  and  glockenspiel  against  glockenspiel.  These  rhythmic  con- 
structions, which  have  the  effect  of  creating  more  fast  moving  activity 
in  the  mallet  instruments,  then  trigger  the  two  women's  voices  and 
electric  organ   into  doubling,  quadrupling,  and  further  elongating  the 
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durations  of  the  notes  they  sing  and  play.  When  the  marimbas  and 
glockenspiels  have  built  up  to  maximum  activity,  causing  the  voices  and 
organ  to  have  elongated  to  maximum  length  and  slowness,  then  a  third 
woman's  voice  doubles  some  of  the  short  melodic  patterns  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  the  four  marimba  players,  using  her  voice  to 
precisely  imitate  the  sound  of  these  instruments  (exactly  as  in  part  two 
of  Drumming).  The  choice  of  which  resulting  patterns  to  sing  and  their 
musical  order  was  made  by  Jay  Clayton  and  I  during  the  course  of 
several  rehearsals.  During  the  rhythmic  constructions  in  the  marimbas 
and  glockenspiels,  the  metallophone2  plavs  long  ringing  tones  for  the 


same  duration  as  the  voices  and  organ.  When  the  voices  and  organ  get 
longer,  so  do  the  tones  of  the  metallophone.  However,  a  bar  of  steel 
over  an  aluminum  resonator  tube  rings  for  just  so  long  and  then  decays 
into  inaudibility  so  that  when  the  voices  and  organ  have  reached  their 
maximum  length  the  metallophone  then  begins  playing  rippling  con- 
tinuous sixteenth  notes,  moving  as  fast  or  faster  than  all  the  other  mallet 
instruments  in  combination.  After  these  sections  where  the  voices  and 
organ  have  reached  their  maximum  length  (based  on  the  length  of  con- 
tinuous tone  a  single  breath  can  sustain),  the  marimbas  and  glocken- 
spiels begin,  one  at  a  time,  to  abruptly  move  into  unison  with  each 
other,  thus  allowing  the  voices,  organ  and  metallophone  to  begin 
reducing  the  length  of  their  sustained  tones.  This  paired  process  of 
rhythmic  construction-augmentation  followed  by  rhythmic  reduction- 
diminution  occurs  four  times  in  sections  marked  off  by  changes  in  key 
and  meter.  The  first  section  is  in  F  dorian  3/4,  the  second  in  A  flat  dorian 
2/4,  the  third  in  B  flat  natural  minor  3/4,  and  the  fourth  is  an  A  flat 
dominant  11th  chord  3/4. 

Augmentation  is  the  lengthening  of  duration  of  notes  previously  played 
in  shorter  note  values  creating  the  sense  of  slowing  down  the  musical 
motion.  The  process  of  augmentation  first  appeared  in  my  music  as  a 
'concept  piece'  (because  it  was  technologically  impossible  to  realize  at 
the  time)  in  1967  entitled  Slow  Motion  Sound.  The  idea  of  this  piece 
was  to  take  a  tape  loop  (probably  of  speech),  and  ever  so  gradually  slow 
it  down  to  enormous  length  without  lowering  its  pitch  at  all.  In  effect  it 
would  have  been  like  the  true  synchronous  sound  track  to  a  film  loop 
gradually  presented  in  slower  and  slower  motion.  This  musical  idea  first 
realized  itself  as  music  in  my  Four  Organs  of  1970,  and  now  once  again 
in  this  new  piece. 

2Metallophone  means  sounding  metal.  It  denotes  a  family  of  instruments 
including  the  glockenspiel  and,  notably,  the  bronze  bar  over  resonator 
trough  and  tube  instruments  forming  the  largest  part  of  the  Balinese  and 
Javanese  Gamelan  orchestras.  In  America  a  metallophone  was  invented 
several  years  ago  that  introduced  electrically  driven  rotating  metal  disks 
over  each  resonator  tube  giving  the  instrument  a  vibrato  effect  on  its 
sustained  tones.  The  instrument  was  then  named  after  this  vibrato  effect, 
the  'Vibraphone.'  Since  I  make  no  use  of  this  effect,  nor  even  connect 
the  electric  motor  to  a  source  of  electricity,  the  acoustical  instrument 
here  is  perhaps  better  referred  to  as  a  metallophone. 
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Symphony  Hall 


•    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2 

Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

;  28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  AM     —    10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Eitfoy 
late  supper. 

And  a  great  time. 

When  you're  out  on  the  town, 

playgoing,  concerting, 

whatever.  End  your  evening  on 

a  high  note.  Fifty-two  stories 

high.  With  late  supper  from 

10  to  midnight.  Monday 

through  Saturday.  View's 

magnificent.  So's  the  menu. 

From  a  super  steak  sandwich 

to  delectable  shrimp  tempura 

or  sizzling  sirloin.  And  we'll 

set  your  night  to  music.  To 

listen  to.  Or  dance  to.  At 

^touffers 

TopoftheHub 

52nd.  Floor  /  Prudential  Center 
536-1775 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS   02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

Km 

MV^VMHMH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 
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Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 
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in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWDURY  ST.  266-3000 
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CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45  SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts   02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


AND 


LMBZ/D 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


WHERE  WE'RE  AT 
January  24 

BOULEZ 
KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 
REICH 


Eclat 

Symphony  No.  3 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

Music  for  Mallet 
Instruments 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


} 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Mberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/ Am  a 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Kshton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


ielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


&fltyfoS&£b& 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  13,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cos! 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


Howoldis 
this  painting? 

1 


Guess  again.  The  artist, 
Horacio  Torres,  is  contempo- 
rary, but  his  paintings  appear 
deceptively  traditional.  Don't 
miss  the  first  major  exhibition 
of  Torres'  works. 
January  9  through  February  24 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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arem 

Incorporated 
97   NEWBURY   STREET,    BOSTON,   MASS.   02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  qpte 

Qreat  Savings        | 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS   £!££ 

21   MILK  STREET.      PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Canson 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM   & 
EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL   ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING   ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


=^"* 
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00 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


i 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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THE   CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun- 
treader  —  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of  1970  — 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  iaune,  which  were  named  among  the  best  recordings 
of  1971  by  Time  Magazine. 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the 
Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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ATALEOF 
TWOSIORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  SOLOISTS 


JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  came  to  Boston  in  1964  from 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he  held 
the  same  chair  for  three  years  under  George 
Szell's  direction.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Leonard 
Rose.  His  other  teachers  were  Gregor  Piat- 
igorsky  and  Janos  Starker.  He  won  the 
Naumberg  Foundation  award  in  1954  and 
made  his  debut  at  Town  Hall,  New  York, 
the  same  year  under  the  Foundation's  aus- 
pices. He  joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  was  later  first  cellist  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1961  he  made  a  thirteen 
week  recital  tour  of  Europe,  and  has  in  the  years  since  given  recitals  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  several  here  in  Boston,  and 
in  Washington  DC.  For  three  years  he  played  with  Pablo  Casals  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  with  Casals,  Alexander 
Schneider  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  has  also  been  soloist  and  Master 
Teacher  at  the  Sarasota  (Florida)  Music  Festival. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
traveled  on  their  national  and  international  tours.  He  has  played  several 
concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  including  the  Brahms  Double,  the  Bee- 
thoven Triple,  the  Haydn  C  major,  the  Dvorak,  and  the  Schumann.  He 
played  the  solo  cello  part  in  Haydn's  Sinfonia  Concertante  with  the 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  the  summers  of  1969  and  1973,  and  was 
soloist  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of 
Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations.  With  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  he  has  made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


JOAN  HELLER,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  was  a  singing  fellow  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  during  the  summers  of  1969 
through  1972,  where  she  received  the 
C.  D.  Jackson  Prize  in  1970  and  the  High 
Fidelity/Musical  America  Prize  in  1972.  Miss 
Heller's  first  performance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  in  a  Spectrum 
concert  in  January  of  1972  when  she  sang 
Stravinsky's  The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat. 
Since  that  time  she  has  been  the  singing  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's contemporary  music  ensemble,  Collage.  Miss  Heller's  perform- 
ances include  recitals  and  concerts  in  Boston  at  the  Gardner  Museum,  the 
Busch-Reisinger  Museum,  Jordan  Hall,  Brandeis  University  and  Harvard 
University.  She  has  also  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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COLLAGE 

The  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Sponsored   by   the    Department  of   Con- 
temporary Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Sunday  February  3  at  8  o'clock 

DAVIDOVSKY     Syncronisms  No.  1 

FRITZ  As  if  by  of  Before  and 

After 
CLARK  TERRY 

flugelhorn 


BERIO 


SCHULLER 


SCHWARTZ 


Sequenza  III  for  Solo 
Voice 

Music  for  Violin,  Piano 
and  Percussion 


Riffs 

CLARK  TERRY 


trumpet 


The  concert  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Horacio  Torris.  The  other  two  concerts 
will  take  place  on  March  31  and  May  12, 
the  first  in  connection  with  a  sculpture 
exhibit  of  Michael  Steiner  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  a  neon  light  and 
rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher 
Sproat  and  Robert  Rohm. 

Place:    Contemporary    Gallery,    Museum 

of   Fine  Arts 

Admission:    $2,    $4,    at    the    Huntington 

Avenue    door    one    hour    prior    to    the 

concert 

For  information  call:  267-9300 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  willhelpinyour  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


nrHfflT^  &&$$$     5HS»  ^Gmf^    TO^^^B        *^Sl^ 

Founded  I898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 


Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


PAMELA  FRALEY,  who  graduated  Summa 
cum  laude  from  the  Howard  University 
School  of  Music,  has  been  studying  voice 
with  Donna  Roll  and  David  Blair  McClosky 
since  1969.  Miss  Fraley  has  been  Director  of 
Pre-School  Music  at  the  Elma  Lewis  School 
of  Fine  Arts  since  1970.  Her  voice  study 
with  Miss  Roll  and  Mr  McClosky,  her  col- 
leagues on  the  faculty,  has  been  provided 
through  a  continuing  scholarship  by  the 
Elma  Lewis  School.  In  1972  Miss  Fraley  was 
runner-up  in  the  New  England  Regional  Auditions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  She  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music  at  the 
National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists  in  Roxbury.  With  her  perform- 
ance in  Steve  Reich's  Music  for  Mallet  Instruments,  Voices  and  Organ, 
Miss  Fraley  makes  her  debut  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


PATRICIA  A.  MILLER  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  where  she  studied  with  Mary 
Davenport,  Eunice  Alberts  and  coached 
with  Allan  Rogers  and  Adelaide  Bishop. 
Miss  Miller  is  presently  a  Rowe  Fellowship 
graduate  student  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory. She  has  been  active  in  the  opera 
department  there  and  has  given  solo  per- 
formances in  a  number  of  oratorios  in 
the  Boston  area,  including  Messiah,  Men- 
delssohn's Elijah  and  Bach's  B  minor  Mass. 


J.  Ganson 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING   ABOUT   RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN   WITH    FIEDLER:   SIX   DISCS,  SIX   DECADES 
Reviewed   by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  Just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  '70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 


thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 


□QCBZSD 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

0/7/7/7/ 


'it  it 

FIRST  BALCONY 


■  it  ^m^^it  ^^^™  if 
SECOND   BALCONY 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  February  1  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  2  1974  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

SUSAN   DAVENNY  WYNER,  MARY  STREBING     sopranos 

JOHN  ALER,  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON     tenors 

TIMOTHY  NOLEN     baritone 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

BOSTON   BOY  CHOIR     Theodore  Marier     director 

MONTEVERDI  Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.20,  the  concert  on 
Saturday  about  10.50 


Friday  afternoon  February  8  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  9  1974  at  8.30 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 

JESSYE  NORMAN     soprano,     ROBERT  LEVIN     piano 


MOZART 

HAYDN 
MOZART 

SIBELIUS 


March  from  'Idomeneo' 

Concert  Aria  'Bella  mia  fiamma'     K.  528 

Symphony  No.  87  in  A  major 

Concert  Aria  with  Piano  Obbligato 
'Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te'     K.  505 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY       ^ 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 
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LORIN  MAAZEL,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Symphony  No.  29 
Bruckner,  Symphony  No.  5 
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TWO  GENERATIONS 
OF  BRUBECK 

Guest  Artists 

GERRY        PAUL 
MULLIGAN   DESMOND 
DAVE  BRUBECK  TRIO 

DARIUS  BRUBECK  ENSEMBLE 
with  CHRIS  &  DAN  BRUBECK 
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For  Details  Please  See  Our  Circular!! 
416  Boylston  Street  54  Central  Street 

Wellesley,  Mass.  02181 


Boston,  Mass.  02116 
536-6238 


235-3430 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   LjA0H  Harvard  Soyare, 
Record  Shop  ^=^^  /Jp  Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


SPECTRUM  SERIES 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

WENDY  HILTON     dancer,  CATHY  BERBERIAN     mezzo-soprano 

MICHAEL  WAGER     speaker 


BACH 


Suite  No.  1  in  C  major 


SCHUMANN 


WEBER 


Melodramas  with  Piano 


C.   P.   E.  BACH 


BERIO 


Recital 
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ARE  YOU  TRISKAIDECAPHOBIC  ?  * 

13  IS  ARTHUR  FIEDLER'S  LUCKY  NUMBER 

13  IS  OUR  LUCKY  NUMBER  BECAUSE  1330  AM  IS  WCRB  (102.5  FM) 
13  IS  YOUR  LUCKY  NUMBER  BECAUSE 


THE 


Itsical 
arathon 

PREVIEW  PARTY 

IS 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  13th 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

5:00  —  7:00  p.m. 

ADMISSION  $5.00 

13  SPECIAL  PREVIEW  PARTY  PREMIUMS  (ONLY  AT  PREVIEW  PARTY) 
13  SURPRISE  GUESTS 

13  MYSTERY  DOOR  PRIZES 

13  DELICIOUS  KINDS  OF  HDRS  D'OEUVRES 


The  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops  will  be  there  —  will  you? 
The  Council  of  Friends  invites  you  to  join  the  Friends  now,  in  order  to  join  in  the  fun  then. 

For  further  information,  call: 

Friends  Office         —  266-1348 

Musical  Marathon  —  266-1492,  ext.  148  ( =  13 !) 


*Come  to  the  Preview  Party  and  find  out! 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 
OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LUNCHEON   FOR  ORCHESTRA  WIVES 

The  photographs  shown  below  were  taken  during  an  informal  luncheon 
which  the  Steering  Committee  gave  on  December  5  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room.  The  event,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  hosted  by  the 
Friends,  honored  the  women  and  wives  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  staff. 


Mrs  Luis  Leguia,  Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent,  Mrs  Thomas  Gauger,  Mrs  Arthur  Press 


T7 


ZM 


\     *  4 


Mrs  John  T.  G.  Nichols,  Mrs  Jerome  Lipson,  Mrs  William  Gibson,  Mrs  John  Curtis 


Mrs  Ralph  Pottle,  Mrs  Everett  Firth,  Mrs  James  H.  Perkins,  Mrs  Charles  Kavaloski 


J.  Ganson 
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MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 
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The  Tanner  plaid  to  note 

Tune  in  to  a  long,  lovely 
play  of  soft  Qiana®nylon 
knit  composed  by  Tanner 
of  North  Carolina.  A  flat- 
teringly simple, shirt  style 
dress  with  buttoned  front, 
narrow  belt  done  in  multi- 
tones.  A  lovely   look  for 
home  or    resort,    now    or 
later.    Sizes  10-16,  $84. 
Misses  Dresses. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill    Northshore  Shopping  Center 
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COLIN  DAVIS 

"The  Composer 's  Choice11 


TIPPETT:  THE  KNOT  GARDEN 
Minton,  Gomez,  Herincx,  Barstow,  Tear, 
Carey,  Hemsley;  Orchestra  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  6700.063 

TIPPETT:  SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
Harper ;  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
6500.662 

TIPPETT:  THE,MIDSUMMER MARRIAGE 
Remedios,  Carlyle,  Herincx,  Harwood; 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden  6703.027 

BERLIOZ:  LA  DAMNATION  DE  FAUST 
Gedda,  Bastin,  Veasey;  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  6703.042 

BERLIOZ:  LESTROYENS 
Vickers,  Veasey,  Lindholm,  Glossop; 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden  6709.002 

BERLIOZ:  SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  835.188 


A  product  of  Phonogram  Inc. 
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Are  you  still  walking  the  dogs  in  your  portfolio? 


? 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 
COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Thursday  evening  January  31  1974  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  February  1  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  2  1974  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


CLAUDIO  MONTEVERDI 
VESPRO  DELLA  BEATA  VERGINE 

SUSAN   DAVENNY  WYNER     soprano      MARY  STREBING     soprano 
JOHN  ALER     tenor  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON     tenor 

TIMOTHY  NOLEN     baritone  GREGORY  REINHART     bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR     Theodore  Marier     director 


I.  Domine  ad  adjuvandum 

II.  Dixit  Dominus 

III.  Duo  Seraphim 

IV.  Laetatus  sum 

V.  Pulchra  es 
VI.  Laudate,  pueri 

VII.  Ave  maris  Stella 

VIII.  Sonata  sopra  Sancta  Maria 


intermission 


IX.  Nisi  Dominus 

X.  Audi,  coelum 
XI.  Lauda,  Jerusalem 

XII.  Nigra  sum 

XIII.  Magnificat 

first  complete  Boston  performance 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.20;  the  concerts  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.50 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA   RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    #T|  ^wS^^^JbffiySstete"11 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  X^l^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


CLAUDIO  MONTEVERDI 
Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 
Program  note  by  Lawrence  Morion 

Monteverdi  was  born  in  Cremona  in  May  1567;  he  died  in  Venice  on  November 
29  1643. 

Lawrence  Morton's  program  note,  which  appears  here  in  slightly  edited  form, 
first  appeared  in  connection  with  a  Columbia  recording  of  the  Vespers  (CM2S- 
763)  by  the  Gregg  Smith  Singers,  Texas  Boys  Choir  of  Fort  Worth  and  the 
Columbia  Baroque  Ensemble,  with  Robert  Craft  conducting.  It  is  reprinted  here 
by  kind  permission  of  Columbia  Masterworks. 


In  the  Catholic  liturgy,  Vespers  is  the  seventh  of  the  Daily  Hours  and 
the  only  one  whose  rite  lends  itself  to  musical  composition.  That  rite 
requires  (1)  some  introductory  salutations  and  responses,  (2)  the  singing 
of  five  psalms  with  their  antiphons  (an  antiphon  being  a  brief  text  from 
Scripture  or  other  source,  sung  before  and  after  a  psalm),  (3)  a  hymn, 
and  (4)  the  Magnificat  with  its  antiphon. 

What  is  known  as  Monteverdi's  Vespers  contains  all  of  the  required 
pieces  except  the  antiphons  which,  anyway,  need  not  be  composed 
since  they  are  Gregorian  melodies  already  fixed  in  the  ritual.  But  also 
included  here  are  five  compositions  having  no  place  in  Catholic  rites 
and  therefore  composed  for  nonliturgical  use.  The  Vespers  is  therefore 
not  a  single  work  in  many  movements  but  a  collection.  From  it,  a  musi- 
cal service  for  Vespers  can  be  extracted,  leaving  only  the  antiphons  to 
be  supplied.  The  edition  of  Mr  Denis  Stevens  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  this 
kind  of  performance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  not  performing  all  the 
music  in  the  collection,  excluding  only  the  Mass  and  the  alternative  (and 
simplified;  Magnificat  that  were  included  in  the  publication  of  1610. 
Such  a  performance  can  be  charged  with  being  nonliturgical,  but  not 
many  musicians  would  be  deeply  distressed  by  that  criticism.  This  per- 
formance presents  the  Vespers  not  as  a  religious  observance  with  music 
that  happened  to  be  composed  by  a  great  master,  but  rather  as  an  artistic 
masterpiece  inspired  by  profound  religious  feelings.  For  present  pur- 
poses, certain  liberties  have  been  taken.  First,  the  order  of  the  individual 
pieces  is  not  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  original  publication, 
but  an  order  which  has  been  deemed  feasible  for  concert  performance. 

Obviously,  one  must  begin  with  Domine  ad  adjuvandum  and  end  with 
the  Magnificat.  It  seems  just  as  obvious  to  schedule  the  Sonata  sopra 


WaterviUe  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
WaterviUe  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (WaterviUe  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BR00KLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 


2530  252 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


WINTER  DREAMS 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  1 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


2530  358 


SMETANA 


Ma  Vlast 


Ms  Fatherland 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

RAFAEL  KUBEUK 


MOZART:  SYMPHONY  NO.  41,  "Jopttor" 
SCHUBERT:  SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  "Unflnislnd" 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY /EUGEN  JOCHUM 


2707  054  (2  LP's) 


CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 
jlmages-  Prelude  a  «L'apresmidi  d'un  faune»j 


2530145 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Stereo  Cartridges  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Ltd. 


Sancta  Maria  at  mid-point,  just  preceding  the  intermission.  Within  these 
clearly  marked  points,  the  other  pieces  have  been  ordered  according  to 
their  individual  characters  and  the  'sense'  of  concert-hall  performance. 

In  this  nonliturgical  performance,  it  has  seemed  reasonable  also  to  omit 
the  antiphons,  which  have  less  musical  than  ritual  significance,  and  no 
function  at  all  in  the  concert  hall  or  on  a  recording. 

Such  mild  liberties  still  leave  many  problems  to  be  dealt  with.  The  exist- 
ing practical  editions  of  the  Vespers  make  it  clear  that  any  serious 
musician  is  entitled  to  make  his  own  effort  toward  solving  performance 
problems,  but  also  that  he  would  be  sadly  mistaken  if  he  thought  his 
solutions  were  correct,  final  and  authoritative.  The  present  'version'  of 
the  Vespers  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  one  of  the  many  that 
are  possible. 

A  major  problem  is  that  of  instrumentation.  Ideally,  one  would  hope  to 
assemble  an  authentic  Monteverdian  orchestra.  But  authenticity  is  hard 
to  come  by.  Cornetti,  for  instance,  are  obsolete  instruments,  though  it  is 
possible,  one  assumes,  to  find  three  of  them,  together  with  qualified 
players,  somewhere  in  the  western  world.  Even  if  they  could  be  found, 
they  would  need  the  company  of  authentic  trombones  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, authentic  violins  (almost  all  'old'  violins  have  been  modernized), 
authentic  organs  and  harpsichords.  And  then,  what  about  pitch,  intona- 
tion, vibrato,  embellishments,  tempos,  realizations  of  figured  bass?  What 
about  voice  production  and  vocal  style?  (Madame  Englentyne,  one  re- 
members from  Chaucer,  'Entuned  in  hir  nose  ful  semely'  —  a  practice 
that  seems  not  to  have  been  revived  in  today's  'authentic'  revivals  of 
14th-century  music.) 

This  performance  frankly  accepts  modern  instruments.  Substitutes  for 
cornetti  are  trumpets  where  the  music  wants  a  certain  pomp,  and  oboes 
where  greater  flexibility  and  less  sound  are  desired,  to  name  but  two 
instances  in  this  performance. 

The  use  of  a  few  technical  terms  could  not  be  avoided.  Continuo  refers 
to  accompaniment  by  a  keyboard  instrument  (organ  or  harpsichord) 
together  with  a  bass  instrument  (cello,  double-bass,  bassoon),  their 
actual  notes  being  a  'realization'  of  a  kind  of  shorthand  notation  cus- 
tomarily used  for  this  purpose  throughout  the  Baroque  period.  The 
term  cantus  firmus  or  cantus  alone  refers  to  a  melody  or  a  sequence  of 
tones  taken  from  Gregorian  chant  and  used  by  Monteverdi  as  basic 
thematic  material.  Certain  formalized  chants  are  prescribed  for  the 
psalms  —  eight  of  them  in  all  —  and  they  are  referred  to  as  Tone  1, 
Tone  2,  etc. 

I.  Domine  ad  adjuvandum.  This  is  the  choral  response  to  the  tenor's 
introductory  salutation,  Deus,  in  adjutorium,  the  text  being  recited  on 
an  unvaried  choral  harmony  of  D  major.  For  background  to  this  granitic 
block  of  harmony,  Monteverdi  borrowed  the  prelude  to  his  opera 
Orfeo,  a  brilliantly  colored  tapestry  of  orchestral  polyphony,  with  blaz- 
ing brasses  revealing  the  bold,  sharp  lines  of  the  design.  Between  the 
sentences  of  the  text  he  interpolates  a  ritornello  (a  recurring  interlude) 
for  brass,  which  brings  with  it  the  needed  variety  of  fast  triple  time  and 
also  provides  material  for  the  closing  Alleluia. 

II.  Dixit  Dominus.  This  is  the  first  of  the  five  psalms  required  by  the 
liturgy  of  Vespers.  It  is  very  rich  in  concertato  effects  —  that  is,  the 
setting  of  solo  voices,  choral  masses  and  instrumental  groups  against 
one  another.  The  form  of  the  psalm  is  the  form  of  the  Latin  verses.  The 
principal  structural  features  are  that  (1)  each  verse  consists  of  two  clauses 
separated  by  a  cesura;  (2)  the  cantus  firmus  (Tone  4)  is  similarly  con- 
structed; (3)  the  verses  are  grouped  in  pairs,  so  that  the  ten  verses  form 
five  main  sections;  and  (4)  the  first  four  of  these  sections  are  identical 
in  shape,  the  fifth  (doxology)  being  an  abbreviation. 

All  the  odd-numbered  verses  are  based  on  the  cantus  firmus.  Section  I 
begins  with  the  first  half  of  the  cantus  developed  in  traditional  poly- 
phonic style;  the  second  half  is  stated  in  simple  harmony.  Thereafter,  in 
sections  II,  III  and  IV,  the  cantus  is  used  consistently  as  a  harmonic 
bass,  the  essential  monotony  of  which  is  obscured  by  melodic  counter- 
points superimposed  as  solos  and  duos. 

Each  half  of  every  even-numbered  verse  is  separately  intoned  in 
faburden:  the  syllables  are  sung  to  a  repeated  chord,  in  unmeasured 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  day's  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


time.  The  final  word  of  each  phrase  is  given  an  elaborate  polyphonic 
setting,  the  theme  of  which  is  further  developed  in  an  instrumental 
ritornello  that  concludes  the  whole  section.  In  section  IV,  however,  the 
ritornello  is  omitted  because  of  a  highly  dramatic  event,  an  abrupt  shift 
to  G  minor  for  the  doxology  (Gloria  Patri).  In  this  fresh  tonality  the 
whole  of  the  cantus  firmus  is  sung,  for  the  first  time,  as  pure  melody. 
The  effect  is  startling,  as  though  the  whole  meaning  of  a  complex  series 
of  events  were  being  revealed  by  an  illuminating  statement  of  simple 
fact.  Now  the  chorus  joins  in  affirmation,  the  cantus  being  divided 
between  the  basses  and  sopranos  while  the  other  voices  and  instru- 
ments add  new  counterpoints.  The  psalm  ends  in  a  sonorous  Amen. 

III.  Duo  Seraphim.  The  text  belongs  to  the  liturgy  of  Matins  on  certain 
occasions  and  has  no  place  in  Vespers  at  any  time.  Nor  can  it  be 
associated  in  any  way  with  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin. 

Isaiah  describes  the  seraphim  as  standing  above  the  Lord  enthroned  in 
the  temple.  Each  seraph  has  six  wings,  two  covering  the  face,  two 
covering  the  feet,  and  two  for  flying.  The  scene  is  one  of  awesome 
magnificence  and  solemnity,  the  vastness  of  the  temple  filled  with  the 
voices  of  the  seraphim  chanting  back  and  forth  to  one  another  their 
jubilant  song  of  praise.  For  this  scene  Monteverdi  imagined  music 
extraordinarily  lavish  in  its  ornamentation  of  the  vocal  line.  With  its 
runs,  echoes,  repeated  notes  on  a  single  vowel  sound  (the  Baroque 
trillo),  imitations  of  one  voice  by  another,  and  passages  in  sonorous 
thirds,  it  calls  for  truly  seraphic  virtuosity  and  achieves  a  kind  of  mystical, 
poetic  ecstasy,  as  though  the  composer  himself  had  shared  the  rapture 
of  the  prophet. 

Two  events  are  especially  interesting  in  Monteverdi's  treatment  of  the 
text.  He  takes  literally  the  words  'There  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven'  and  introduces  here  a  third  voice.  And  at  'These  three  are  one' 
he  symbolically  writes  triads  that  resolve  to  unisons.  This  kind  of 
symbolism  was  to  persist  throughout  the  Baroque,  even  in  the  work  of 
Bach  more  than  a  century  later. 

IV.  Laetatus  sum.  Like  Dixit  Dominus,  this  psalm  is  a  large  movement  in 
concertato  style.  But  it  is  more  flexible  in  its  procedures,  more  elaborate 
in  its  textures.  Its  principal  structural  feature  is  that  all  the  odd-numbered 
verses  are  accompanied  by  an  eight-measure,  non-repeating  bass  line 
played  staccato  by  the  low-voiced  instruments.  This  bass  line  is  itself  a 
counterpoint  to  the  plainchant  on  which  the  whole  composition  is 
based  (Tone  2).  These  two  elements  always  appear  in  conjunction, 
except  in  the  ninth  verse,  where  the  cantus  is  not  stated.  But  through- 
out, both  will  sound  like  subsidiary  counterpoints  to  the  always  fresh 
melodies  invented  for  the  voices. 

Listeners  who  enjoy  tracing  thematic  relationships  within  a  work  will  be 
pleased  to  construe  some  of  the  material  in  the  even-numbered  verses 
as  motifs  derived  from  the  all-important  bass.  But  this  will  require 
critically  acute  listening  and  will  in  the  end  pay  small  dividends.  Of 
greater  interest  is  the  way  the  fourth  and  sixth  verses  are  developed. 
Both  begin  with  elaborate  melismas  for  solo  voices  on  the  first  word  of 
the  text,  and  both  culminate  in  large  choral  sonorities  in  which  the 
cantus  firmus  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  counterpoints.  Compare  this 
with  Dixit  Dominus,  where  the  simple  choral  chant  worked  its  way  into 
florid  polyphony.  The  tenth  verse  (doxology)  begins  in  a  grandiose  style, 
with  a  significant  but  less  dramatic  shift  of  key  than  in  Dixit  Dominus, 
but  with  no  apparent  reference  to  any  previous  themes  or  motifs.  The 
concluding  verse  returns  to  the  cantus,  the  first  clause  appearing  boldly 
in  the  soprano,  the  second  divided  between  the  alto  and  second 
soprano. 

V.  Pulchra  es.  As  an  antiphon,  Pulchra  es  belongs  to  the  ritual  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  St.  Mary,  though  with  only  a  portion  of  the 
text  that  Monteverdi  uses  here.  He  takes  the  verses  he  requires  to  carry 
through  a  large  musical  plan  —  a  duet  in  A-A-B-B  aria  form  with  con- 
tinuo  accompaniment.  Each  of  the  main  sections  appears  first  as  a  solo 
and  is  then  repeated  as  a  duet  with  elaboration  —  melodic  embellish- 
ment, some  imitation  between  the  voices,  and  much  singing  in  thirds. 

One  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  this  music  differs  from  everything  that 
has  gone  before,  how  it  follows  with  subtle  inflections  the  changing 
moods  of  the  text  and  the  emotional   implications  of  the  individual 
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words.  Monteverdi  is  here  exercising  the  poetic  sensibility  that  distin- 
guishes his  madrigals,  as  well  as  his  feeling  for  the  exact  quality  of  a 
state  of  mind  and  heart  at  a  precise  moment  of  experience,  which 
distinguishes  the  arias  of  his  great  operas.  Pulchra  es  has  that  kind  of 
operatic  quality,  as  though  it  were  a  lyrical  episode  in  the  drama  of  The 
Song  of  Solomon. 

VI.  Laudate,  pueri.  Again  in  this  psalm  Monteverdi  employs  the  con- 
certato  principle,  the  concertante  consisting  of  solo  voices  in  various 
groupings,  with  the  full  chorus  as  the  contrasting  element. 

Formally,  the  psalm  has  three  main  sections.  The  first,  on  the  text  of 
the  opening  verse,  concerns  itself  with  the  cantus  firmus  (Tone  8),  each 
half  of  which  has  its  own  polyphonic  development.  The  second  section, 
utilizing  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  verses,  is  for  various  trio 
ensembles  —  two  sopranos  with  tenor,  two  sopranos  with  alto,  two 
tenors  with  alto,  two  tenors  with  soprano,  two  basses  with  soprano  — 
all  with  continue  Throughout  these  trio  passages,  the  'odd'  voice  is 
always  occupied  with  the  cantus  while  the  others  have  florid  counter- 
points. The  third  section  deals  with  the  last  three  verses  of  the  psalm 
and  two  of  the  doxology.  The  procedure  here  might  be  described  as 
responsorial,  the  chorus  singing  the  text  phrase  by  phrase  to  free 
thematic  material  developed  imitatively,  to  which  a  solo  voice  responds 
by  repeating  the  text  to  the  tones  of  the  plainchant.  Occasionally  the 
soloist  is  obliged  to  project  his  tones  right  through  the  choral  texture. 
Only  in  the  Gloria  Patri  is  the  chant  heard  as  uninterrupted  melody, 
without  polyphonic  competition.  The  concluding  Amen  is  a  florid  work- 
ing out  of  a  small  non-thematic  motif,  and  it  dies  away  in  a  duet  for 
tenors. 

VII.  Ave  maris  Stella.  Monteverdi  uses  here  a  traditional  Gregorian 
melody  with  which  the  hymn  has  been  associated  since  antiquity.  A 
melody  of  extraordinary  purity  and  beauty  of  line,  it  has  inspired  in- 
numerable liturgical  compositions  by  innumerable  composers. 

Since  this  is  a  hymn,  all  the  stanzas  have  the  same  music,  though  the 
first  and  last,  for  double  chorus,  have  a  different  rhythmical  organization 
from  the  others.  All  the  inner  stanzas,  assigned  to  contrasted  semi- 
choruses  or  soloists,  should  be  heard  in  proper  spatial  relationship  for 
their  intended  effect  —  from  opposite  galleries  of  San  Marco,  for 
example.  An  instrumental  ritornello  occurs  between  the  inner  stanzas, 
sometimes  for  strings,  sometimes  for  brasses.  Thematically  it  is  unrelated 
to  the  melody  of  the  hymn,  but  it  duplicates  the  rhythmic  structure  of 
the  central  stanzas  —  four  periods  of  five  measures  each. 

VIII.  Sonata  sopra  Sancta  Maria.  Here  is  the  central  jewel  of  the  entire 
Vespers.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  an  instrumental  composition,  to  be 
'sounded'  rather  than  'sung.'  The  Sonata  is  written  around  eleven 
repetitions  of  a  single  phrase,  'Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us,'  sung  by  treble 
voices.  That  phrase  recurs  always  in  the  same  tonal  pattern  but  in  vary- 
ing meters  and  rhythms  and  in  varying  orchestral  contexts.  The  total 
effect  is  one  of  growing  intensity  —  the  ninth  statement  of  the  chant, 
for  instance,  having  its  rhythm  broken  so  as  to  suggest  that  the  sup- 
plicant can  scarcely  muster  strength  to  utter  the  prayer  once  more. 

The  instrumental  style  of  the  Sonata  has  been  forecast  in  the  opening 
piece  of  the  Vespers,  where  the  repeated  D-major  harmony  of  the 
chorus  was  surrounded  by  brilliant  orchestral  figurations.  The  instru- 
mental style  is  most  closely  identified  with  the  Venetian  School,  par- 
ticularly with  the  music  of  the  Gabrielis.  It  reflects  the  pomp  and  gran- 
deur of  the  great  days  of  the  Venetian  Republic  or  the  court  of  the 
Gonzagas  in  Mantua,  and  its  sounds  conjure  up  the  picture  of  lavish 
civic  ceremonies  and  processions.  But  Monteverdi  goes  beyond  his 
predecessors,  for  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  polyphonic  style, 
though  he  uses  it  according  to  his  needs.  His  use  of  a  harmonic  rather 
than  a  melodic  bass,  his  treatment  of  motifs  in  melodic  patterns,  and  his 
persistent  development  of  these  motifs  throughout  a  composition  — 
these  are  characteristics  of  the  Baroque,  and  as  they  appear  in 
Monteverdi's  music  they  indicate  how  completely  he  was  a  'modernist' 
in  his  time.  They  also  mark  the  secularization  of  religious  music,  a  ten- 
dency that  can  be  observed  not  only  in  this  extraordinary  Sonata  but 
also  in  the  other  nonliturgical  pieces  of  the  Vespers. 

IX.  Nisi  Dominus.  Strong  composers  like  Monteverdi  and  Bach  did  not 
construe  piety  as  lugubriousness.  They  found  joy  in  praising  God.  Thus 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"mirsed 
aSVi  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5}/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property- 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


Nisi  Dominus,  like  many  familiar  movements  in  Bach's  cantatas,  is 
impelled  by  the  brisk  tempo  and  lively  rhythms  of  the  dance,  though  it 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  dance  form.  As  in  Dixit  Dominus,  the  basic  the- 
matic element  is  Gregorian  —  in  this  instance  Tone  6.  This  cantus  firmus 
runs  continuously  in  the  tenor  through  the  whole  piece  in  eight  complete 
statements  corresponding  to  the  eight  verses  of  the  psalm.  It  is  easily 
discernible  because  of  the  long  note  values  in  which  it  is  sung,  while 
the  other  voices  develop  more  mobile  figures  in  an  elaborate  poly- 
phonic texture. 

In  style,  the  piece  is  related  to  the  multiple-chorus  tradition  so  often 
associated  with  Venice  and  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco.  Verses  1,  7  and  8 
are  in  ten  parts,  while  verses  2  through  6  are  set  antiphonally,  two  five- 
voiced  choirs  being  pitted  against  one  another.  One  can  imagine  the 
two  choruses  being  placed  in  opposite  galleries  of  San  Marco,  the  sec- 
ond chorus  always  repeating  the  verses  just  sung  by  the  first. 

Each  verse  of  text  constitutes  another  variation  over  the  cantus,  and 
each  has  its  own  musical  character.  Several  striking  events  break  the 
monotony  of  the  procedure:  at  the  fifth  verse  Monteverdi  moves  from 
the  home  key  of  F  into  B  flat,  and  from  duple  to  triple  meter.  At  the  sev- 
enth verse  (doxology)  he  returns  to  duple  meter  but  goes  still  further 
afield  tonally,  into  E  flat.  At  the  eighth  verse  he  returns  abruptly  to  F, 
and  in  this  key  repeats  exactly  the  music  of  the  first  verse,  thus  rounding 
out  the  structure  of  the  whole  piece. 

X.  Audi,  coelum.  The  first  section  of  this  piece  is  an  example  of  the 
declamatory  recitative  typical  of  early  opera.  Two  devices  particularly 
mark  the  operatic  style  —  the  termination  of  musical  sentences  in 
coloratura  flourishes  and  the  echo  effects.  Dramatic  too  is  the  linking  of 
the  long  tenor  solo  with  the  following  chorus.  At  the  word  Omnes  the 
tenor  embarks  on  a  phrase  which,  with  its  long  sustained  tone  leading 
into  a  florid  run,  suggests  a  return  to  the  very  opening  of  the  piece. 
He  is  literally  interrupted  by  the  chorus,  just  at  the  point  where  a  moral 
resolution  ('Let  us  all  therefore  strive.  .  .  .')  is  properly  to  be  drawn 
from  the  ardent  contemplation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  chorus  subsides 
once  it  has  established  its  right  to  be  heard.  An  interpolation  by  the 
tenor  (with  echo)  arouses  the  chorus  again  and  the  whole  process  is 
repeated.  The  soloist's  second  interpolation,  again  with  echo,  has  dif- 
ferent consequences:  as  though  his  words  miseris  solamen  ('comfort 
the  afflicted')  were  an  admonition,  the  chorus  now  proceeds  to  a  quiet 
benediction. 

XI.  Lauda,  Jerusalem.  There  is  an  almost  military  precision  in  the  way 
this  piece  marches  through  the  eleven  verses  of  the  psalm.  The  cantus 
firmus  (Tone  3)  appears  consistently  in  the  tenor  in  varied  rhythmic 
patterns.  As  in  Nisi  Dominus  the  other  voices  surround  the  cantus  with 
motifs  worked  out  in  imitation  and  with  a  great  display  of  syncopation. 
The  fourth  verse  shifts  from  C  into  F,  throwing  the  cantus  into  the  tenor's 
most  brilliant  register.  The  seventh  verse  returns  to  C,  where  the  music 
remains  for  the  concluding  verses.  In  the  doxology  the  cantus  is  tossed 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  sopranos,  at  first  with  the  note  values 
lengthened  and  with  its  two  halves  appearing  alternately  in  F  and  C. 
For  the  last  verse  the  cantus  is  divided  between  the  bass  and  soprano. 
Repeated  Amens  bring  the  psalm  to  a  brilliant  close  in  A  major. 

XII.  Nigra  sum.  The  only  aria  in  the  Vespers  in  this  beautiful  setting  of 
the  familiar  verses  from  Solomon's  canticle.  The  form  is  the  simplest  — 
A-B-B.  This  is  intimate,  almost  secret  music,  personally  expressive  like 
some  of  Monteverdi's  madrigals.  But  also  like  Pulchra  es,  it  could  have 
found  a  place  in  one  of  his  operas. 

XIII.  Magnificat.  If  the  Sonata  sopra  Sancta  Maria  is  the  central  jewel  of 
the  Vespers,  the  Magnificat  is  its  crown.  The  text  is  of  special  significance 
in  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  Mary's  song  of  thanksgiving  when, 
in  that  touching  scene  of  her  visit  to  Elizabeth,  the  latter's  babe  'leaped 
in  her  womb  for  joy'  at  Mary's  greeting. 

As  in  the  psalms,  the  basic  theme  is  Gregorian  —  Tone  1  in  this  instance. 
It  appears  explicitly  and  prominently  in  one  of  the  vocal  parts  in  each 
of  the  twelve  pieces  of  the  Magnificat,  but  in  such  long  note  values  that 
its  course  as  a  melody  is  sometimes  only  faintly  perceptible.  What 
matters  is  the  music  surrounding  it.  On  the  bedrock  of  the  cantus 
Monteverdi  builds  twelve  unique  structures,  each  imaginative  and 
expressive  in  its  own  way. 
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Offering  for  the  four- 
teenth year  a  wide 
variety  of  demonstration 
and  practice  sessions 
for  novices,  amateur 
chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 
program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 
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Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 
Audrey  Wagner, 
Director 
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Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  to 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell,  Ban  jo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks 

gLENDENffllVG  SMITH 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.    72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 132. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


The  opening,  for  full  chorus  and  instruments,  is  grand,  but  the  second 
clause,  sung  by  the  treble  voices,  is  hushed,  with  only  organ  accompani- 
ment, ft  exsultavit  is  a  florid  duo  for  tenors.  Quia  respexit  begins  and 
ends  with  an  instrumental  passage  in  dance  style  (da  ballo).  The  cantus 
is  entrusted  to  the  tenor  voice,  with  pairs  of  instruments  adding 
obbligato  counterpoints.  Quia  fecit  is  a  joyful,  florid  duet  for  basses,  to 
which  two  violins  add  further  embellishments.  Et  misericordia  is  an 
unaccompanied  dialogue  between  the  men's  and  women's  voices,  each 
in  three  parts,  with  the  cantus  always  in  the  top  voice  of  each  group. 
Fecit  potentiam  is  a  quiet,  miniature  trio-sonata  movement  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  with  the  cantus  again  in  the  treble  voices.  Deposuit  is  an  echo 
piece.  The  musical  interest  lies  principally ,  in  the  instrumental  duet 
(oboes  first,  then  violins)  which  proceeds  in  closely  meshed  thirds  in  the 
passages  that  are  not  echoed.  Esurientes  is  another  dialogue,  between 
the  reed  instruments  on  one  hand  and  treble  voices  in  two  parts  on  the 
other.  The  instrumental  music  is  a  solemn  dance,  the  vocal  music  the 
cantus  in  simple  thirds.  Suscepit  Israel  is  a  duet  for  sopranos,  with  the 
cantus  sung  by  tenors.  In  Sicut  locutus  est,  separate  choirs  of  strings  and 
double  reeds  play  antiphonally,  at  first  making  their  exchanges  at  four- 
measure  intervals,  later  at  two,  and  joining  at  the  end  in  six-part  poly- 
phony. Gloria  Patri  begins  with  a  heroic  coloratura  phrase  for  the  first 
tenor  and  continues  with  echo  music  for  him  and  the  second  tenor. 
Sicut  erat,  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  doxology,  is  set  for  the  full 
forces  of  voices  and  instruments  in  a  seven-part  polyphonic  treatment 
of  the  cantus.  The  glorious  sonorities  proclaim  at  once  the  amazing 
fruitfulness  of  the  ancient  chant,  the  genius  of  the  composer  and,  for 
true  believers,  the  eternal  glory  of  God. 

I.  Versicle  and  Response  (Psalm  70:1) 


adjutorium  meum  in- 
ad  adjuvandum  me 
et    Filio    et    Spiritui 


Deus,    in 

tende; 
Domine, 

festina. 
Gloria    Patri 

Sancto. 
Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et 

semper   et   in   saecula   saeculo- 

rum.  Amen. 
Alleluia. 


Make  haste,  O  Cod,  to  deliver  me; 
Make  haste  to  help  me,  O  Lord. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen. 

Alleluia. 


II.  Psalm  109  (Anglican  110) 


Dixit  Dominus  Domino  meo;  Sede 

a  dextris  meis, 
donee  ponam   inimicos  tuos  sca- 

bellum  pedum  tuorum. 
Virgam     virtutis     tuae     emittet 

Dominus  ex  Sion;  dominare  in 

medio  inimicorum  tuorum. 
Tecum    principium    in   die  virtutis 

tuae,  in  splendoribus  sanctorum; 

ex  utero  ante  luciferum  genui  te. 


Juravit  Dominus,  et  non  poenitebit 
eum;  Tu  es  sacerdos  in  aeternum 
secundum  ordinem  Melchise- 
dech. 

Dominus  a  dextris  tuis;  confregit 
in  die  irae  suae  reges. 

Judicabit  in  nationibus;  implebit 
ruinas,  conquassabit  capita  in 
terra  multorum. 

De  torrente  in  via  bibet;  propterea 
exaltabit  caput. 

Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui 
Sancto. 


The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand, 

until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool. 

The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy 
strength  out  of  Zion;  rule  thou 
in   the  midst  of  thine  enemies. 

Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 
day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties 
of  holiness  from  the  womb  of 
morning:  thou  hast  the  dew  of 
thy  youth. 

The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not 
repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall 
strike  through  kings  in  the  day 
of  his  wrath. 

He  shall  judge  among  the  heathen, 
he  shall  fill  the  places  with  the 
dead  bodies;  he  shall  wound  the 
heads  over  many  countries. 

He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the 
way:  therefore  shall  he  lift  up 
the  head. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 


COLORFUL 
GUARD  RINGS 

Emeralds  -  sapphires  - 
rubies  alternating  with 
diamonds  or  all  diamonds. 

from  $500  to  $1000 

(depending  on  width 
and  stones  selected) 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 
Wellesley  -  Peabody  -  Burlington  -  Braintree 
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BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


February  17  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE 


BEETHOVEN    Variations  for  Violin, 
Cello  &  Piano 
op.  121a 

SPOHR  Nonet  for  Strings  & 

Winds  in  F     op.  31 

SHIFRIN  Serenade   for   Clari- 

net,   Oboe,    Horn, 
Viola  &  Piano  (1956) 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E  flat  for 

Piano  &  Winds 
K.  452 

program  subject  to  change 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 
$2  $3  $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA  RECORDS 


STIffMjS 

Old  f&lativeg  of 
moderwi  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106     723-7100 


Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et 
semper  et  in  saecula  saeculorum. 
Amen. 


As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without 
end.  Amen. 


III.  Concerto  (after  Isaiah  6:3;  I  John  5:7) 


Duo  Seraphim  clamabant  alter  ad 

alterum: 
Sanctus,    sanctus    Dominus    Deus 

Sabaoth; 
Plena  est  omnis  terra  gloria  ejus. 
Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in 

coelo: 
Pater,  Verbum,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus; 

et  hi  tres  unum  sunt. 

Sanctus,    sanctus    Dominus    Deus 

Sabaoth; 
Plena  est  omnis  terra  gloria  ejus. 


And  the  two  seraphims  cried  one 

unto  another: 
Holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts: 

the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
There  are  three  that  bear  record 

in  heaven, 
the    Father,    the    Word,    and    the 

Holy  Chost:  and  these  three  are 

one. 
Holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts; 

the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 


IV.  Psalm  121  (Anglican  122) 


Laetatus  sum  in  his  quae  dicta  sunt 
mihi:  In  domum  Domini  ibimus. 


/  was  glad  when   they  said  unto 
me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 
Stantes  erant  pedes  nostri  in  atriis      Our    feet   shall   stand   within    thy 

tuis,  Jerusalem.  gates,  O  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem,     quae     aedificatur     ut      Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that 
civitas,  cujus  participate  ejus  in 


idipsum. 
Illuc   enim   ascenderunt  tribus, 

tribus    Domini,    testimonium 

Israel,    ad    confitendum    nomini 

Domini. 
Quia  illic  sederunt  sedes  in  judicio, 

sedes  super  domum  David. 

Rogate  quae  ad  pacem  sunt  Jeru- 
salem, et  abundantia  diligenti- 
bus  te. 

Fiat  pax  in  virtute  tua,  et  abun- 
dantia in  turribus  tuis. 

Propter  fratres  meos  et  proximos 
meos,  loquebar  pacem  de  te. 

Propter  domum  Domini  Dei  nostri, 
quaesivi  bona  tibi. 


is  compact  together: 

Whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes 
of  the  Lord,  unto  the  testimony 
of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

For  there  are  set  thrones  of  judg- 
ment, the  thrones  of  the  house 
of  David. 

Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem: 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 

Peace    be    within    thy    walls,    and 

prosperity  within  thy  palaces. 
For  my  brethren  and  companions' 

sakes,  I  will  now  say,  Peace  be 

within  thee. 
Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 

our  Cod  I  will  seek  thy  good. 


V.  Concerto  (after  The  Song  of  Solomon  6:3-4) 


Pulchra  es,  arnica  mea,  suavis,  et 
decora,  filia  Jerusalem. 

Pulchra  es,  arnica  mea,  suavis,  et 
decora  sicut  Jerusalem;  terribi- 
lis  ut  castrorum  acies  ordinata. 

Averte  oculos  tuos  a  me,  quia  ipsi 
me  avolare  fecerunt. 


Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love, 
beautiful  and  comely,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Jerusalem. 

Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love, 
beautiful  and  comely  as  Jeru- 
salem, terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners. 

Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me,  for 
they  have  overcome  me. 


VI.  Psalm  112  (Anglican  113) 


Laudate,  pueri,  Dominum;  laudate 
nomen  Domini. 

Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum  ex 
hoc  nunc  et  usque  in  saeculum. 

A  solis  ortu  usque  ad  occasum 
laudabile  nomen  Domini. 

Excelsus  super  omnes  gentes 
Dominus,  et  super  coelos  gloria 
ejus. 


Praise   ye   the   Lord.   Praise,   O  ye 

servants  of  the  Lord;  praise  the 

name  of  the  Lord. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord 

from    this    time    forth    and    for 

evermore. 
From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the 

going    down    of    the   same    the 

Lord's  name  is  to  be  praised. 
The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations, 

and  his  glory  above  the  heavens. 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


\ms 


f    T  \   \ 


LAUNDRY 


DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


Quis  sicut  Dominus  Deus   noster, 

qui  in  altis  habitat, 
et  humilia   respicit  in   coelo  et  in 

terra? 

Suscitans  a  terra  inopem,  et  de 
stercore  erigens  pauperem: 

ut  collocet  eum  cum  principibus, 
cum  principibus  populi  sui. 

Qui  habitare  facit  sterilem  in 
domo,  matrem  filiorum  factan- 
tem. 

Amen. 


Who    is    like    unto    the    Lord   our 

God,  who  dwelleth  on  high, 
who  humbleth  himself  to  behold 

the   things   that  are   in   heaven, 

and  in  the  earth? 
He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 

dust,  and  lifteth  the  needy  out 

of  the  dunghill; 
that  he  may  set  him  with  princes, 

even    with    the    princes    of    his 

people. 
He  maketh  the  barren  woman  to 

keep  house,  and  to  be  a  joyful 

mother  of  children. 
Amen. 


VII.  Ave  maris  Stella  (hymn) 


Ave  maris  Stella, 
Dei  Mater  alma, 
atque  semper  Virgo, 
felix  coeli  porta. 

Sumens  illud  Ave 
Gabrielis  ore, 
funda  nos  in  pace 
mutans  Evae  nomen. 

Solve  vincla  reis, 
profer  lumen  caecis, 
mala  nostra  pelle, 
bona  cuncta  posce. 

Monstra  te  esse  matrem: 
summat  per  te  preces, 

qui  pro  nobis  natus, 
tulit  esse  tuus. 

Virgo  singularis, 
inter  omnes  mitis, 
nos  culpis  solutos 
mites  fac  et  castos. 

Vitam  praesta  puram, 
iter  para  tutum, 
ut  videntes  Jesum 
semper  collaetemur. 

Sit  laus  Deo  Patri, 
Summo  Christo  decus, 
Spiritui  Sancto, 
Tribus  honor  unus. 
Amen. 


Hail,  star  of  the  sea, 
mild  Mother  of  God, 
and  eternal  Virgin, 
blessed  gate  of  heaven. 

Thou  who  heardst  that  'Ave' 
from  the  mouth  of  Gabriel, 
preserve  us  in  peace, 
changing  the  name  of  'Eva'. 

Strike  off  the  chains  of  the  guilty; 
bring  light  to  the  blind; 
drive  out  our  evil, 
give  us  all  that  is  good. 

Show  Thyself  our  mother: 
through  Thee  may  He  receive  our 

prayers, 
He  who,  born  for  us, 
consented  to  be  Thine. 

Virgin  past  compare, 
meekest  of  all  women, 
make  us,  purged  of  our  sins, 
meek  and  chaste. 

Grant  us  a  pure  life, 
prepare  a  safe  journey  for  us, 
that,  seeing  Jesus, 
we  may  rejoice  eternally. 

Praise  be  to  God  the  Father, 
and  glory  to  Christ  on  high 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost; 
equal  honour  to  all  three, 
Amen. 


VIII.  Sonata  sopra  Santa  Maria 
Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis.  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us. 

IX.  Psalm  126  (Anglican  127) 


Nisi  Dominus  aedificaverit  domum, 

in  vanum  laboraverunt  qui  aedi- 

ficant  earn. 

Nisi  Dominus  custodierit  civita- 

tem,  frustra  vigilat  qui   custodit 

earn. 
Vanum  est  vobis  ante  lucem  sur- 

gere.  Surgite  postquam  sederitis, 

qui  manducatis  panem  doloris. 

Cum   dederit  dilectis  suis  som- 

num, 
Ecce  hereditas   Domini,  filii,  mer- 

ces,  fructus  ventris. 


Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it: 

except  the  Lord  keep   the  city, 

the    watchman    waketh    but    in 

vain. 
It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early, 

to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of 

sorrows: 

for   so    he    giveth    his    beloved 

sleep. 
Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the 

Lord:  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb 

is  his  reward. 


the 

AINSWORTH 

GALLERY 


42     BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


Custom  Framing 
Contemporary  Graphics 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 

Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

SHREVE,CRUMP&L0WC0. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST. BOSTON,  MASS.  021 1 6(61 7) 267-91 00 


Ganson 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


Sicut  sagittae  in  manu  potentis,  ita 
filii  excussorum. 

Beatus  vir  qui  implevit  desiderium 
suum  ex  ipsis:  non  confundetur 
cum  loquetur  inimicis  suis  in 
porta. 

X.  Concerto 

Audi,  coelum,  verba  mea,  plena 
desiderio  et  perfusa  gaudio. — 
Audio. 

Die,  quaeso,  mihi:  Quae  est  ista, 
quae  consurgens  ut  aurora  rutilat 
ut  benedicam?  —  Dicam. 

Die,  nam  ista  pulchra  ut  luna, 
electa  ut  sol  replet  laetitia  terras, 
coelos,  maria.  —  Maria. 

Maria  Virgo  ilia  dulcis,  praedicata 

de  propheta  Ezechiel  porta  Ori- 

entalis.  —  Talis. 
Ilia  sacra  et  felix  porta,  per  quam 

mors  fuit  expulsa,  introduct  au- 

tem  vita.  —  Ita. 

Quae  semper  tutum  est  medium 
inter  homines  et  Deum,  pro 
culpis  remedium.  —  Medium. 

Omnes  hanc  ergo  sequamur,  qua 
cum  gratia  mereamur  vitam 
aeternam. 

Consequamur.  —  Sequamur. 

Praestet  nobis  Deus  Pater  hoc  et 
Filius  et  Mater, 

cujus  nomen  invocamus  dulce, 
miseris  solamen.  —  Amen. 

Benedicta  es,  Virgo  Maria,  in  saecu- 
lorum  saecula. 


As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a 
mighty  man;  so  are  children  of 
the  youth. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his 
quiver  full  of  them:  they  shall 
not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall 
speak  with  the  enemies  in  the 
gate. 

(Non-liturgical) 

Heaven  hear  my  words,  full  of 
longing  and  suffused  with  joy. 
—  /  hear. 

Tell  me,  I  pray:  who  is  she  who 
shines  like  the  dawn  in  her 
rising,  that  I  may  bless  her?  -  I 
shall  tell  ye. 

Tell  me,  for  this  woman,  fair  as 
the  moon,  honoured  as  the  sun, 
fills  the  earth,  the  sky  and  the 
seas  with  joy.  —  Mary. 

Mary,  that  sweet  virgin,  foretold 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  portal  of 
the  sunrise.  —  Even  such. 

That  sacred  and  joyful  portal, 
through  which  death  was  driven 
out  and  life  brought  in.  —  Even 
thus. 

Who  is  ever  a  sure  mediator  be- 
tween men  and  Cod,  a  cure  for 
our  sins.  —  A  mediator. 

Let  us  all  therefore  follow  her,  by 
which  grace  we  may  attain  life 
eternal. 

Let  us  follow.  —  Follow. 

May  Cod  the  Father  grant  this, 
and  the  Son  and  the  Mother, 

whose  sweet  name  we  invoke  as 
a  comfort  for  the  afflicted.  — 
Amen. 

Blessed  are  thou,  O  Virgin  Mary, 
world  without  end. 


XI.  Psalm  147:12-20 


Lauda,  Jerusalem,  Dominum;  lauda 

Deum  tuum,  Sion. 
Quoniam    confortavit    seras    por- 

tarum     tuarum,    benedixit    filiis 

tuis  in  te. 
Qui    posuit   fines   tuos   pacem,   et 

adipe  frumenti  satiat  te. 

Qui  emittit  eloquium  suum  terrae, 
velociter  currit  sermo  ejus, 

Qui  dat  nivem  sicut  lanam,  nebu- 

lam  sicut  cinerem  spargit. 
Mittit  crystallum   suam   sicut  buc- 

cellas:  ante  faciem  frigoris  ejus 

quis  sustinebit? 
Emittet    verbum    suum,    et    lique- 

faciet  ea:  flabit  spiritus  ejus,  et 

fluent  aquae. 

Qui  annuntiat  verbum  suum  Jacob, 
justitias  et  judicia  sua  Israel. 

Non  fecit  taliter  omni   nationi,  et 
judicia  sua  non  manifestavit  eis. 

Amen. 


Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem; 
praise  thy  Cod,  O  Zion. 

For  he  hath  strengthened  the  bars 
of  thy  gates;  he  hath  blessed  thy 
children  within  thee. 

He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders, 
and  filleth  thee  with  the  finest 
of  the  wheat. 

He  sendeth  forth  his  command- 
ment upon  earth;  his  word  run- 
neth very  swiftly. 

He  giveth  snow  like  wool:  he  scat- 
tered the  hoarfrost  like  ashes. 

He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  mor- 
sels: who  can  stand  before  his 
cold? 

He  sendeth  out  his  word,  and 
melteth  them:  he  causeth  his 
wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters 
flow. 

He  sheweth  his  word  unto  Jacob, 
his  statues  and  his  judgments 
unto  Israel. 

He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation:  and  as  for  his  judgments, 
they  have  not  known  them. 

Amen. 

continued  on  page  759 
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the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

NOW  SHOWING 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

of  CRAFTSMEN 

in  a  selected 
exhibition  and  sale 

of 

FINE  CRAFTS 

TO  JAN.  5       DAILY  10  AM -5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  —  69  NEWBURY  ST. 

BOSTON  266-1810 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


Howoldis 
this  painting? 


Guess  again.  The  artist, 
Horacio  Torres,  is  contempo- 
rary, but  his  paintings  appear 
deceptively  traditional.  Don't 
miss  the  first  major  exhibition 
of  Torres'  works. 
January  9  through  February  24 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


Park  Square  426-2000 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 
*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


** 


<? 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


Kan  Tiki 
Potts 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  |\iviera 

The 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$taftan-LAwe/tican  (Vsinc 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST,  BOSTON.  MASS.  TEL   423-6340 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor] 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

■P^MHI  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


EjLUL  - 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  LOO  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VAIET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY    HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place.  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


J.  Ganson 


Plan 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


AND 


LMB//D 


XII.  Concerto  (after  The  Song  of  Solomon  1 :4-5;  2:10-12) 


Nigra  sum,  sed  formosa,  filiae  Jer- 
usalem. 

Ideo  dilexit  me  Rex  et  introduxit 
me  in  cubiculum  et  dixit  mihi: 

Surge,  arnica  mea,  etveni. 

Jam  hiems  transiit;  imber  abiit,  et 
recessit.  Flores  apparuerunt  in 
terra  nostra,  tempus  putationis 
advenit. 


/  am  black,  but  comely,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

Therefore  the  king  hath  loved  me 
and  hath  brought  me  into  his 
chamber,  and  hath  said  unto  me, 

Rise  up,  my  love,  and  come  away. 

For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of 
singing  of  birds  is  come. 


XIII.  Magnificat  (Lukel :46-55) 


Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum, 
et  exsultavit  spiritus  meus  in  Deo 

salutari  meo, 
quia  respexit  humilitatem  ancillae 
suae;  ecce  enim  ex  hoc  beatam 
me  dicent  omnes  generationes, 

quia  fecit  mihi  magna  qui  potens 
est  et  sanctum  nomen  ejus; 

et  misericordia  ejus  a  progenie  in 
progenies  timentibus  eum. 

Fecit  potentiam  in  brachio  suo; 
dispersit  superbos  mente  cordis 
sui. 

Deposuit  potentes  de  sede  et  exal- 
tavit  humiles. 

Esurientes  implevit  bonis,  et  divites 
dimisit  inanes. 

Suscepit  Israel   puerum  suum,   re- 

cordatus  misericordiae  suae, 
sicut  locutus  est  ad  patres  nostros, 

Abraham,    et   semini    ejus    in 

secula. 
Gloria    Patri    et    Filio    et    Spiritui 

Sancto. 
Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et 

semper  et  in  saecula  saeculorum. 
Amen. 


My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God 

my  Saviour. 
For    he    hath    regarded    the    low 

estate   of   his   handmaiden:    for 

behold,  from  henceforth  all  gen- 
erations shall  call  me  blessed. 
For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to 

me  great  things;  and  holy  is  his 

name. 
His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him 

from  generation  to  generation. 
He  hath  shewed  strength  with  his 

arm;    he    hath    scattered    the 

proud    in    the    imagination    of 

their  hearts. 
He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 

their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of 

low  degree. 
He    hath    filled    the    hungry    with 

good    things;   and   the    rich    he 

hath  sent  empty  away. 
He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel, 

in  remembrance  of  his  mercy; 
As    he   spake    to    our    fathers,    to 

Abraham,   and   to   his   seed   for 

ever. 
Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the 

Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 

and  ever  shall  be,  world  without 

end.  Amen. 


(Where  possible,  the  almost  contemporary  translation  of  the  Authorised 
Version  has  been  used.  The  concerti  do  not  follow  their  biblical  originals 
with  complete  fidelity.  Audi  coelum  is  not  biblical:  this  and  the  office 
hymn  Ave  maris  Stella  have  been  newly  translated.) 
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THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 
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Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Albcrts-Langdon 
1  J(>  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art    Asia 

8  Story  Stunt 
Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


\shton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


ielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frr.me  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vcf-e  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


MONTEVERDI— THE  MAN  AND  THE  ARTIST 
By  H.  F.  Redlich 

The  article  reprinted  below  has  been  excerpted  from  Claudio  Monteverdi,  pub- 
lished by  Oxford  University  Press.  H.  F.  Redlich  (1903-1968)  was  a  musicologist, 
composer  and  conductor  whose  distinguished  and  extensive  contributions  to 
musical  scholarship  have  included  studies  of  Bruckner,  Mahler  and  Berg  as  well 
as  of  Monteverdi.  The  present  article,  translated  by  Kathleen  Dale  and  reprinted 
here  with  the  permission  of  Oxford  University  Press,  was  first  published  in  1952. 

The  parallel  between  Monteverdi  and  Schutz,  which  has  not  infrequently 
been  traced,  has  never  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  might  extend  to 
an  exploration  of  the  similar  personal  circumstances  of  their  lives.  It  is 
exceptionally  convincing  because  both  masters  are  the  embodiment  of 
the  latest  type  of  universally  cultured  humanist  of  the  Renaissance  still 
surviving  in  a  world  which  was  then  undergoing  drastic  changes  in  the 
sphere  of  politics,  religion  and  social  life.  In  the  immense  contrast 
between  their  humanity  and  that  of  succeeding  generations  of  musicians 
there  is  evidence  of  the  spiritual  levelling  which  came  into  force  in 
music  after  1650  and  lasted  until  the  establishing  of  the  rationalistic 
philosophy  of  classicism  after  1750. 

Both  masters  were  men  of  wide  culture  who  were  familiar  with  the 
learning  of  ancient  Greece,  which  Monteverdi,  in  particular,  sought  to 
reinterpret  while  he  was  engaged  on  his  uncompleted  theoretical  work, 
the  'Seconda  Prattica,'  between  1630  and  1640.  Quotations  from  Plato, 
references  to  the  great  poets  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  theoretical  specu- 
lations, philosophical  investigations  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  art 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  prefaces  both  the  masters  wrote  to  their 
works.  How  limited,  how  provincial,  and  indeed,  how  poverty-stricken 
do  the  prefaces,  letters  and  recorded  sayings  of  J.  S.  Bach,  for  instance, 
appear  by  comparison  with  the  humanistic  arguments  of  Schutz  and 
Monteverdi!  In  point  of  fact,  Schutz  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
university  as  the  representative  of  his  spiritual  experience  that  he  did 
not  reach  the  decision  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music  until  com- 
paratively late  in  life,  and  even  then  not  without  hesitation.  Details  on 
this  fruitful  comparison,  now  to  be  given  below,  reveal  the  similarities 
in  the  careers  of  the  two  men  from  various  angles. 

Both  Schutz  and  Monteverdi  attained  a  great  age,  which  alone  qualified 
them  to  span  two  epochs,  the  High  Renaissance  and  the  Early  Baroque. 
Monteverdi  died  at  sventy-six,  but  Schutz  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty-eight. 

Despite  their  immense  creative  activity  and  their  lifelong  preoccupation 
with  the  practical  side  of  instrumental  music  (Monteverdi  was  employed 
for  many  years  as  'suonatore  di  Vivuola'  at  Mantua,  and  Schutz,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  report,  won  high  repute  as  a  fine  organist),  neither 
master  left  a  single  instrumental  composition. 

Both  found  in  poetry  an  inspiration  to  the  writing  of  music,  and  both 
composed  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  new  evaluation  of  the  poetic 
word.  Both  began  their  creative  activity  with  an  Opus  I  which  was  not 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  volume  of  the  same  type.  Monteverdi:  the 
Liber  Primus  of  the  Cantiunculae  Sacrae  in  1582,  a  cappella  'Tricinia'  of  a 
kind  he  never  wrote  again.  Schutz:  //  primo  libro  dei  Madrigali,  Venice, 
1611,  to  which  no  second  book  ever  followed. 

The  voluminous  operatic  production  of  both  composers  after  1608  was 
lost,  either  as  a  consequence  of  plundering  during  wars,  or  by  reason  of 
other  misfortunes.  Monteverdi:  the  sack  of  Mantua  by  Austrian  troops 
in  July  1630.  Schutz:  the  fire  in  Copenhagen  in  1794,  during  which  all 
his  Danish  manuscripts  were  destroyed. 

From  among  Schiitz's  compositions  for  the  theatre:  the  opera  Dafne, 
Torgau,  1627,  the  Danish  opera-ballet  of  1633,  the  ballet  Orpheus  und 
Euridike,  Dresden,  1638,  the  Dresden  ballet  Die  sieben  Planeten,  etc., 
no  more  has  been  preserved  than  has  been  from  among  the  numerous 
operatic  works  which  Monteverdi  wrote  for  Mantua,  Parma  and  Venice 
between  1613  and  1640.  The  theoretical  treatises  by  both  men  have 
been  handed  down  only  indirectly!  Monteverdi:  in  the  Dichiarazione  of 
his  brother  Giulio  Cesare  in  Scherzi  Musicali,  1607.  Schutz:  in  the 
Kompositionslehre  of  his  pupil  Chr.  Bernhard,  after  1648. 

The  late  works  of  both  composers  aroused  no  echo  in  the  creative  world 
of  their  time,  for   reasons  already  given   above.   (Monteverdi's   Eighth 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
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LOMBARDS 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE^L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &?  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER.  BOSTON.  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  13,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  1 0:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


Book  of  Madrigals,  1638,  Selva  Morale,  1640,  and  the  posthumous  pub- 
lications of  1650;  Schutz's  late  Passion  works  of  1665-6.) 

Both  became  widowers  at  the  age  of  forty  after  brief,  happy  marriages: 
Monteverdi  in  1607,  Schutz  in  1625,  and  both  mourned  the  loss  of  their 
partners  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

About  ten  years  after  their  respective  deaths,  both  composers  fell  into 
complete  oblivion,  but  both  experienced  a  late  revival  in  the  nineteenth 
century:  Monteverdi  was  rediscovered  by  C.  von  Winterfeld  in  1834; 
his  biography  was  written  by  E.  Vogel  in  1887,  and  the  reissue  of  his 
works  was  begun  in  1881.  Schutz:  P.  Spitta's  biography  came  out  in 
1894,  and  the  collected  edition  was  begun  in  1885. 

The  similarity  between  the  portraits  of  the  two  masters  in  their  old  age, 
wherein  aristocratic  melancholy  expresses,  better  than  any  words,  the 
extent  of  human  and  spiritual  isolation  both  had  attained  towards  the 
end  of  their  lives,  is  yet  another  proof  of  their  inward  affinity. 

The  comparison  could  undoubtedly  be  continued  even  further,  espe- 
cially in  respect  of  the  relationship  which  existed  between  the  two  men 
and  the  princelings  who  employed  them.  This  has  already  made  us 
familiar  with  the  inmost  region  of  Monteverdi's  qualities  as  a  human 
being,  which  are  not  only  explicit  in  his  music  and  in  the  few  extant 
portraits  and  the  descriptions  and  eulogies  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
which  emerge  principally  in  the  master's  121  preserved  letters  as  well. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  modern  student  to  grasp  these  human  qualities  in 
their  historical  hypotheses  and  in  the  curve  of  their  personal  experiences. 
Monteverdi  makes  the  impression  of  being  in  many  ways  the  child  of 
two  contrasted  epochs.  He  is  in  some  respects  indebted  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  even  during  his  own  lifetime  came  to  a  natural  end.  Like 
many  flexibly  minded  men  after  the  age  of  the  great  discoveries  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  alchemical  experiments.  This  almost  Faustian 
trait  was  strengthened  by  his  descent  from  medical  ancestry.  His 
knowledge  of  medicine  seems  to  have  been  well  above  the  average.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  attributes  as  a  man  of  the  Renaissance  period  may 
be  recognized  in  his  theoretical  speculations  on  classical  art,  philosophy 
and  aesthetics,  and  in  his  naive  Platonism  which  ascribed  to  Plato's 
decisions  upon  aesthetics  the  same  mystically  determining  significance 
as  did  the  medieval  philosopher  to  Aristotle's  axioms.  How  far  removed 
as  a  speculative  thinker  does  Monteverdi  seem  from  his  great  contem- 
porary Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642),  whose  father's,  (Vincenzo's)  Dialogo 
della  musica  antica  e  della  moderna  of  1581  occupied  him  in  so  stimu- 
lating and  exciting  manner  after  1613  and  again  towards  1634.  Monte- 
verdi the  dramatist,  however,  appeals  to  us  as  a  modern  whose  drama- 
turgic analyses  of  opera-texts  are  not  inferior  in  the  acuity  of  their 
psychological  perceptions  to  the  dramaturgic  formulations  of  Gluck  and 
Mozart.  Typically  modern,  too,  is  Monteverdi's  emotional  relationship 
to  his  poets,  Tasso,  Rinuccini  and  Strozzi,  and  his  obvious  dependence 
upon  a  stimulus  for  producing  the  right  atmosphere  for  composing.  His 
despairing  cry,  'havere  tempo  comodo  per  comporre,'  runs  like  a  scarlet 
thread  throughout  his  correspondence.  He  must  have  time  for  compo- 
sition; haste  and  hurry  in  the  production  of  an  emotional  work  such  as 
Arianna  bring  him  'to  the  point  of  death.' 

It  is  in  his  relationship  to  Church  and  State  that  Monteverdi  appears 
most  strongly  bound  by  tradition.  He  is  a  'servant  of  princes'  like  all  his 
artistic  contemporaries  and  like  so  many  musicians  after  him  right  up  to 
Mozart,  who  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  arts  rebelled  against 
the  yoke  of  artistic  servitude  (e.g.  his  break  with  Archbishop  Colloredo 
in  1781).  Monteverdi  spent  more  than  twenty-one  of  his  seventy-six 
years  in  court  service  at  Mantua,  and  thirty  in  the  service  of  the  Venetian 
Republic.  His  relations  with  the  princely  house  of  Gonzaga,  to  whom  he 
remained  under  further  obligations  from  after  1613  until  about  1627, 
recall  in  many  respects  Mozart's  connexion  with  the  Hapsburgs.  Although 
Vincenzo  I  (1587-1612)  must  undoubtedly  have  recognized  Monteverdi's 
significance  early  on,  he  manifested  a  continued  preference  for  such 
mediocrities  as  A.  Striggio  sen.,  F.  Rovigo,  and  B.  Pallavicino.  Who,  in 
this  instance,  does  not  think  of  Joseph  II  and  his  unconcealed  preference 
for  Dittersdorf  and  Salieri  rather  than  for  Mozart?  The  sudden  and  in- 
human dismissal  of  Monteverdi  after  the  death  of  Vincenzo  I  by  his 
successor,  Francesco  IV,  immediately  brings  to  mind  the  hostile  treat- 
ment by  Leopold  II,  the  successor  of  Joseph  II,  of  his  'Hofund  Kammer- 
kompositeur',  W.  A.  Mozart,  during  the  years  1790-1.  A  growing  feeling 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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rest  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  note 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


IMPC     AND  L0AN 

lllUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


J.  Ganson 


of  disillusion,  not  to  say  an  antipathy  to  the  courts  of  princes,  and  an 
increasing  scepticism  towards  aristocratic  methods  of  business  became 
more  and  more  apparent  during  Monteverdi's  Venetian  period.  This 
disillusionment  even  tones  down  the  traditionally  elaborate  and  obse- 
quious style  of  his  letters  to  the  Chancellor  Striggio  during  his  later  years. 

In  his  relationship  to  the  Church  Monteverdi  is  entirely  the  child  of  his 
own  epoch:  the  epoch  of  grandiose  Roman  resurgence  as  also  of  the 
phenomenon  of  reaction  towards  the  militant  Protestantism  of  the  mid- 
sixteenth  century.  Counter-Reformation  and  Inquisition,  together  with 
the  reforming  of  church  music  in  the  spirit  of  a  conservative  ideal  of 
sound,  influenced  Monteverdi's  life  and  production  at  many  points.  As 
early  as  1610  he  made  an  effort  to  approach  the  Princes  of  the  Church. 
His  appointment  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  of  San  Marco  was  due  first  and 
foremost  to  the  conservative  purism  of  style  which  distinguishes  the  In 
illo  tempore  Mass  of  1610.  The  reorganization  of  the  decaying  church- 
choirs  in  Venice  was  carried  out  by  Monteverdi  during  the  years  follow- 
ing 1613  in  the  sense  of  the  Palestrinian  ideal  of  sound.  And  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  accomplished  the  miracle  of  bringing  out  his  own  church 
compositions  in  the  revolutionary  style  of  the  'Seconda  Prattica'  right 
down  to  the  publication  of  the  Selva  in  1640!  His  son's  terrible  adven- 
ture in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  had  no  power  to  shake  his  faith 
in  the  justice  of  the  Church.  In  1632  he  received  the  orders  of  priest- 
hood, thus  becoming  the  forerunner  of  the  Abbe  Liszt  who,  like  himself, 
was  the  servant  of  two  worlds  until  the  very  end. 

The  existing  documents  relating  to  the  career  of  the  'divine  Claudio' 
give  a  fair  idea  of  his  inner  life,  albeit  not  a  very  complete  one.  He 
mourned  his  wife  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  days  without  any 
thought  of  remarrying;  very  much  in  contrast  to  the  'clerico'  Palestrina, 
who  married  again  only  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
and  even  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  minor  orders  of  priesthood, 
20  March  1581.  Among  the  women  singers  who  were  closely  associated 
with  Monteverdi,  the  young  Caterina  Martinelli,  whose  premature  death 
he  celebrated  so  exquisitely  in  the  Sestina  of  1610,  must  have  been 
especially  dear  to  him.  His  loving  fatherly  care  for  his  sons,  who  at  the 
tender  ages  of  seven  and  two  were  bereft  of  their  mother,  Claudia, 
surpassed  by  a  very  long  way  the  traditional  degree  of  fondness  of 
Italian  parents  for  their  children.  This  solicitous  feeling  for  his  sons 
affected  his  own  life  most  extensively  after  1607  until  about  1630. 
Monteverdi  was  spared  the  lamentable  fate  of  Schiitz,  who  lost  his  only 
daughter  after  her  mother's  death.  He  steered  both  his  sons  through 
many  vicissitudes  and  past  many  dangerous  rocks  until  each  had  reached 
a  haven  of  security  in  his  career.  Moreover,  he  did  not  die  in  utter 
loneliness  as  did  Schutz  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety  years.  His  health  was 
none  too  robust;  in  early  manhood  he  already  suffered  from  headaches, 
fever  and  eye-trouble.  Despite  colossal  industry  he  seems  never  to  have 
been  able  to  compose  at  great  speed.  He  did  not  lack  a  certain  malicious 
humour,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  these  pages;  nor  was  he  deficient 
in  a  deeply  realistic  power  of  observation.  His  subservience  to  princes 
and  cardinals  is  not  more  insufferable  in  its  exaggerated  phraseology 
than  that  of  any  of  the  Viennese  classicists,  and  it  is  certainly  far  less 
grotesque  than  some  of  Anton  Bruckner's  petitionary  letters.  Only  a 
hypocrite  could  cavil  at  Monteverdi's  insistence  upon  his  own  rights  in 
negotiations  or  at  his  relentless  demands  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  con- 
tracts with  the  Gonzagas.  His  essential  modesty  never  deserted  him, 
even  in  the  face  of  an  actual  affront-  as,  for  instance,  by  the  bass-singer 
Aldegati  in  1637.  The  image  of  his  personality  stands  out  clearly  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  bygone  age  of  the  Baroque.  His  noble  conception 
of  the  moral  aspect  of  his  vocation,  his  personal  integrity  and  sobriety, 
his  sincere  devoutness,  his  never-flagging  industry,  his  easy  mastery  of 
the  technical  side  of  his  art,  but  his  interest,  nevertheless,  in  experiment- 
ing in  everything  novel  in  the  musical  expression  of  character,  and 
finally  his  unfailing  good  taste  and  judgement  in  aesthetics  and  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  theatre  stamp  Monteverdi  as  one  of  the 
most  lovable  and  most  truly  exemplary  figures  in  the  history  of  music. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 

Sunday  March  31  at  8  o'clock 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 
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Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs-  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 


TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  In 
February  1972  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal 
Guest  Conductors. 

During  the  past  few  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan,  among 
them  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Phi I- 
harmonia,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  Appointed 
Director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1971,  Mr  Thomas  is  also  Visiting 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
Buffalo. 
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CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


THE  SOLOISTS 


TIMOTHY  NOLEN  is  a  native  of  Texas.  He 
made  his  professional  debut  with  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  in  performances  of 
Guglielmo  in  Cosl  fan  tutte  and  Dandini  in 
La  Cenerentola.  Recently  he  sang  in  their 
productions  of  Peter  Grimes  and  La 
Boheme.  Mr  Nolen's  orchestral  appearances 
include  his  performance  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  in  the  title  role,  which  was 
written  for  him,  of  Chocorua  by  Robert 
Selig.  He  has  also  appeared  at  the  Ojai 
Festival  where  he  sang  Mahler's  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  Pierre  Boulez  conducting.  Mr  Nolen  has  appeared 
with  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on  several  occasions. 
Timothy  Nolen  has  just  made  his  European  debut  at  Rouen  singing 
Pelleas  in  Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  Future  engagements  include  a 
debut  with  the  Netherlands  Opera  in  the  world  premiere  of  Kox's  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  and  the  role  of  Arlecchino  in  the  Portland  Opera 
production  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the 
Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  ifs  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  ifs  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twel  ve-months-a-year  sale.  Ifs 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER'S  musical  train- 
ing began  early.  Daughter  of  pianist  Ward 
Davenny,  former  director  of  the  Hartford 
School  of  Music,  she  studied  piano,  violin, 
theory  and  modern  dance  at  the  school. 
She  continued  her  studies  when  her  father 
became  director  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music  and  later  at  Cornell  University 
where  she  pursued  a  double  major  in  music 
and  literature.  After  graduating  Summa  cum 
laude  in  1965  she  went  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity on  a  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Honorary  Columbia  Fellowship 
towards  an  advanced  degree  in  comparative  literature. 

Mrs  Wyner  has  received  numerous  grants  and  prizes,  among  them  a 
Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  Grant,  a  Ford  Foundation  Concert  Artists 
Award,  a  New  York  recital  from  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  and  a  Naum- 
burg  Prize.  Most  recently  she  was  winner  of  the  Joy  in  Singing  Contest 
in  New  York  which  awarded  her  a  Tully  Hall  recital  in  September. 
Recent  performances  by  Mrs  Wyner  have  included  an  appearance  with 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  members  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  a 
Prospective  Encounter  Concert  at  New  York  University,  the  New  York 
premiere  of  George  Rochberg's  Second  Quartet  in  Carnegie  Recital  Hall 
and  Poppea  in  the  fully  staged  production  of  Monteverdi's  L'lncorona- 
zione  di  Poppea  at  Yale. 

MARY  STREBING  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1945.  She  received  her  musical  edu- 
cation at  the  Hartford  Conservatory,  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  the  University  of 
Indiana  and  Columbia  University.  Follow- 
ing her  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Indiana  in  1967,  Ms  Strebing  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  New  York  Pro  Musica,  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,  the  New  York  Choral 
Society  and  the  Opera  Orchestra  of  New 
York.  In  1970  Ms  Strebing  was  a  finalist 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions.  She  won  the  Minna  Kaufmann- 
Ruud  competition  and  was  awarded  grants  by  both  the  Sullivan  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations.  During  the  1970-1972  seasons  Mary  Strebing 
was  a  member  of  the  ensemble  at  the  Frankfurt  Opera,  where  her  roles 
included  Zerlina,  Papagena,  Sophie,  Arsena,  Elisetta  and  others.  She  has 
also  made  guest  appearances  in  the  opera  houses  of  Naples  and  Rouen. 
Mary  Strebing  resides  in  Cambridge  and  has  appeared  frequently  with 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  the  Associate  Artists  Opera  Com- 
pany. She  has  performed  as  a  soloist  at  the  Gardner  Museum  and  at 
Emmanuel  Church.  She  is  a  candidate  for  the  Artist's  Diploma  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 


Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


ALEXANDER  STEVENSON  began  his  musi- 
cal career  as  a  violinist,  and  played  profes- 
sionally with  the  American  Ballet  Theater, 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  the  Harkness 
Ballet,  and  on  tours  with  various  other 
orchestras.  He  then  turned  to  singing,  and 
^^^P>  ^S  during    recent   seasons   has   sung   with    the 

")a^v  Opera   Company   of   Boston,   the  Sante   Fe 

*~^jt^  Opera  and  the  Associate  Artists  Opera.  He 

1^^  ^^      has  played   roles  in  La  traviata,  The  Flying 

Dutchman,  Albert  Herring,  The  Crucible, 
Die  Fledermaus,  The  Magic  Flute  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  in 
the  title  roles  in  Oedipus  Rex,  L'Orfeo  and  Ba-ta-clan,  the  latter  an 
American  premiere.  In  1972  Mr  Stevenson  was  music  director  and  con- 
ductor for  the  Boston  University  production  of  The  Roar  of  the  Crease- 
paint  and  the  Smell  of  the  Crowd,  and  sang  the  part  of  the  Count  in 
Paisiello's  The  Barber  of  Seville  with  the  Associate  Artists  Opera.  He  has 
just  completed  a  tour  with  the  Goldovsky  Opera,  singing  Cavaradossi  in 
Tosca.  Alexander  Stevenson's  most  recent  performance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  January  27  1973  when  he  sang  Stravinsky's 
Les  noces,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducting. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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COLLAGE 

The  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Sponsored    by   the    Department  of   Con- 
temporary Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Sunday  March  31  at  8  o'clock 

DAVIDOVSKY     Syncronisms  No.  1 

FRITZ  As  if  by  of  Before  and 

After 
CLARK  TERRY 

flugelhom 


BERIO 


SCHULLER 


SCHWARTZ 


Sequenza  III  for  Solo 
Voice 

Music  for  Violin,  Piano 
and  Percussion 


Riffs 

CLARK  TERRY 


trumpet 


The  concert  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Horacio  Torres.  The  other  two  concerts 
will  take  place  on  March  31  and  May  12, 
the  first  in  connection  with  a  sculpture 
exhibit  of  Michael  Steiner  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  a  neon  light  and 
rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher 
Sproat  and  Robert  Rohm. 

Place:    Contemporary    Gallery,    Museum 

of  Fine   Arts 

Admission:    $2,    $4,    at    the    Huntington 

Avenue    door    one    hour    prior    to    the 

concert 

For   information   call:  267-9300 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


/iutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  I898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


JOHN  ALER,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, received  his  Bachelor  and  Master 
degrees  in  Music  from  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
1972  he  sang  the  role  of  Ernesto  in  the 
Juilliard  American  Opera  Center  production 
of  Don  Pasquale.  In  1973  he  sang  the  title 
role  in  Boris  Goldovsky's  touring  produc- 
tion of  Benjamin  Britten's  Albert  Herring. 
Mr  Aler  has  appeared  with  the  Pro  Arte 
Chorale  of  New  Jersey,  the  Boston  Phi I- 
harmonia,  the  Choral  Arts  Society  of  Baltimore,  the  Rhode  Island  Civic 
Chorale  and  Orchestra,  and  L'Ensemble  du  Sacre  Coeur  of  New  York. 
This  past  summer  Mr  Aler  was  a  member  of  the  Music  Theatre  Project 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  in  Lenox,  where  he  performed  the  role  of 
Habinnas  in  the  American  premiere  of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon. 


The  BOSTON  ARCHDIOCESAN  CHOIR  SCHOOL  of  Saint  Paul's  Church, 
Cambridge,  was  founded  eleven  years  ago  under  the  patronage  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Cushing.  The  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
receive  a  full  academic  training  in  addition  to  an  extensive  musical 
education.  They  also  take  part  regularly  in  the  services  of  Saint  Paul's 
Church,  located  near  Harvard  Square. 

They  have  taken  part  in  Youth  Concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  have  sung  in  concerts  with  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral 
Society,  with  the  MIT  Choral  Society  and  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  At  Tanglewood  and  in  Symphony  Hall  the  Choir  has  sung 
in  performances  of  Xenakis's  Po//a  ta  dina,  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8, 
Berlioz's  Te  Deum  and  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  The  group  has 
recorded  on  the  Columbia  label.  Theodore  Marier,  a  resident  of  Belmont, 
has  been  Music  Director  of  the  School  since  its  founding. 

GREGORY  REINHART,  a  native  of  New  York  State,  is  presently  attend- 
ing the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  where  he  has  studied  in 
Eleanor  Steber's  master  classes.  Mr  Reinhart  has  appeared  in  the  Con- 
servatory's productions  of  Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute  and  Stravinsky's 
The  Rake's  Progress,  both  conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller.  He  has  also 
toured  Europe  as  soloist  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 
conducted  by  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon.  This  season  Mr  Reinhart  will 
appear  as  Don  Inigo  in  Ravel's  L'Heure  espagnole. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
CHORUS,  under  the  direction  of  Lorna 
Cooke  de  Varon,  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  Boston's  musical  life,  and  has 
become  known  internationally  through  its 
tours  and  recordings.  Composed  of  stu- 
dents from  all  departments  of  the  Con- 
servatory, the  chorus  has  a  full  and  varied 
program  each  season.  It  has  sung  several 
world  premieres,  including  works  by  Irving 
Fine  and  Daniel  Pinkham,  and  introduced 
several  others  to  America,  Bernstein's  Kaddish  and  Bruckner's  E  minor 
Mass  among  them.  Gunther  Schuller,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron 
Copland  are  some  of  the  composers  who  have  conducted  the  chorus. 
For  the  past  twenty-two  years  the  Chorus  has  sung  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  each  season,  and  has  made  many  recordings  with  the 
Orchestra  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  In  recent  seasons  the 
Chorus  has  sung  in  performances  and  recordings  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony no.  9,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  of  Carl  Orff's  Carmina 
Burana,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa;  of  Debussy's  Nocturnes  and  Ravel's 
Suite  No.  2  from  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado;  and 
of  Hoist's  The  Planets,  conducted  by  William  Steinberg.  In  1972  the 
Chorus  sang  with  Orchestra  in  concerts  of  the  Spectrum  series,  and  in 
Romeo  et  Juliette  by  Berlioz  in  the  regular  subscription  series.  In  early 
1973  the  Chorus  sang  in  performances  of  Stravinsky's  Les  noces  and 
Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Most 
recently  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  sang  in  performances  of 
the  Verdi  Requiem  conducted  by  William  Steinberg. 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:   SIX  DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed   by  PETER   REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree- — Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 


thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS   RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


'•sir  * 

FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  February  8  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  9  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 

JESSYE  NORMAN     soprano,     ROBERT  LEVIN     piano 


MOZART 

HAYDN 
MOZART 

SIBELIUS 


March  from  'Idomeneo' 

Concert  Aria  'Bella  mia  fiamma'     K.  528 

Symphony  No.  87  in  A  major 

Concert  Aria  with  Piano  Obbligato 
'Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te'     K.  505 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.10,  the  concert  on  Saturday 
about  10.40 


Friday  afternoon  February  15  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  16  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 

MICHAEL  ROLL     piano,     HEATHER  HARPER     soprano 


SCHUMANN  Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

TIPPETT  Symphony  No.  3 


Friday  afternoon  March  1  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  2  1974  at  8.30 


OKKO  KAMU     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 

Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 

*Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

SALLINEN 

Symphony 

STRAUSS 

*Till  Eulenspiegel     op.  28 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


FRI.FEB.  8,  8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  -  Seats  Now 

TWO  GENERATIONS 
OF  BRUBECK 

Guest  Artists 

GERRY        PAUL 
MULLIGAN  DESMOND 
DAVE  BRUBECK  TRIO 

DARIUS  BRUBECK  ENSEMBLE 
with  CHRIS  &  DAN  BRUBECK 

SAT.   FEB.   16,   8:30 

JORDAN  HALL-KE  6-2412 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

CHRISTOPHER 
PRRKERinC   _ 

Renowned  Guitarist  in  Recital 

SUN.  FEB.   17  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


TRINIDAD 
CARNIVAL  BALLET 
and  STEEL  BAND 
Company  of  60 

SUN.   FEB.  24,  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

NETHERLANDS 

WIND 

ENSEMBLE 

Gounod,  Petite  Symphonie 
Mozart,  Serenade  K.  388 
D'/ndy,  Chanson  et  dances,  Op.  50 
Dvorak,  Serenade,  Op.  44 


FRI.   MAR.   1,  8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ANTHONY 
NEWMAN 

plays 

BACH 

Harpsichord  Recital 
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Supercale  Cotton,  Elegance  Embroideries 

Supercale  Plus  No-Iron,  English  Garden  Prints 
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Both  Luxor  and  Patrician  Styles 

For  Details  Please  See  Our  Circular!! 

416  Boylston  Street  54  Central  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02116  Wellesley,  Mass.  02181 

536-6238  235-3430 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   i^iWlll  Harvard  Souare, 
Record  Shop  ^^  fT^P  CamDri(%e- 
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ARE  YOU  TRISKAIDECAPHOBIC  ?  * 


13  IS  ARTHUR  FIEDLER'S  LUCKY  NUMBER 


13  IS  OUR  LUCKY  NUMBER  BECAUSE  1330  AM  IS  WCRB  (102.5  FM) 
13  IS  YOUR  LUCKY  NUMBER  BECAUSE 


THE 


^iisical 
arathon 


PREVIEW  PARTY 


IS 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  13th 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

5:00  —  7:00  p.m. 

ADMISSION  $5.00 


13  SPECIAL  PREVIEW  PARTY  PREMIUMS  (ONLY  AT  PREVIEW  PARTY) 
13  SURPRISE  GUESTS 


13  MYSTERY  DOOR  PRIZES 


13  DELICIOUS  KINDS  OF  HORS  D'OEUVRES 


The  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops  will  be  there  —  will  you? 
The  Council  of  Friends  invites  you  to  join  the  Friends  now,  in  order  to  join  in  the  fun  then. 

For  further  information,  call: 

Friends  Office         —  266-1348 

Musical  Marathon  —  266-1492,  ext.  148  (=13!) 


'Come  to  the  Preview  Party  and  find  out! 
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We've  rented  this  space  to  remind  you  of  us. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  87  in  A  major 

Vivace 
Adagio 
Menuet  e  trio 
Finale:  Vivace 


first  performance  in  Boston 
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JESSYE  NORMAN 
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Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

Allegro 
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The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.10  and  the 
concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.40 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised   £j\  225wiSSSwS1u^^  rfTtkt? 101 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^K^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
March  from  'Idomeneo' 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  Idomeneo,  K.  366,  was  written  between  October  1780  and  Janu- 
ary 1781. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 


Mozart  (engraving  after  a  boxwood  medallion  by  Posch,  1789) 


The  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  commissioned  Mozart  to  write  an 
opera  seria  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  the  result  of  this  commission 
was  Idomeneo,  which  was  first  performed  at  Munich  on  January  29 
1781,  two  days  after  the  composer's  twenty-fifth  birthday.  Opera  seria 
was  by  this  time  a  moribund  form,  and  it  is  likely  that  Mozart,  a  progres- 
sive and  by  now  immensely  experienced  theatrical  composer,  felt  handi- 
capped and  frustrated  by  the  static  conventions  of  the  genre.  Moreover, 
he  was  saddled  with  a  vain  and  complaining  librettist,  with  an  advice- 
laden  sixty-five  year  old  leading  tenor,  and  with  a  sixteen  year  old  cas- 
trato  (Mozart  called  him  mio  molto  amato  castrato  dal  Prato)  who  was 
both  unmusical  and  inexperienced  on  the  stage.  Despite  all  this,  Mozart 
wrote  a  handsome,  at  times  a  magnificent,  score.  He  managed  to  breathe 
life  into  the  old  opera  seria  forms,  and  in  the  Act  III  quartet,  Andrb 
ramingo  e  solo,  he  managed  also  to  create  what  has  been  called  the 
'first  truly  great  dramatic  ensemble  in  the  history  of  opera  seria'. 

The  action  of  Idomeneo  takes  place  in  Crete  at  the  end  of  the  Trojan 
War,  and  its  characters  include  several  personages  from  Greek  legend. 
The  libretto,  though  no  more  improbable  or  'operatic'  than  that  of  many 
another  opera,  lacks  the  kind  of  vivid  characterization  that  would  bring 
its  figures  to  life.  As  Mozart  was  quite  aware,  his  collaborator,  Abbe 
Giambattista  Varesco,  was  no  da  Ponte.  After  its  premiere  in  Munich, 
Idomeneo  received  no  more  public  performances  during  Mozart's  life- 
time. Despite  occasional  revivals,  notably  those  of  Richard  Strauss  in 
Vienna  and  of  John  Pritchard  in  Glyndebourne,  the  opera  has  never 
gained  a  place  in  the  repertory. 

There  are  three  brief  marches  in  Idomeneo,  each  of  them  written  to 
accompany  a  ceremonial  procession.  The  present  one,  a  brilliantly  scored 
march  in  D  major,  occurs  near  the  end  of  Act  I,  following  Idamante's 
aria  //  padre  adorato. 
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When . . . 
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•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
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•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
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•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call ... 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

'Bella  mia  fiamma  .  .  .  Resta,  o  cara'     K.  528 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


The  autograph  copy  of  the  score  of  Bella  mia  fiamma  is  dated  November  3 
1787.  The  work  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tanglewood 
on  August  17  1940,  when  Dorothy  Maynor  was  the  soloist  and  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky  the  conductor. 


The  instrumentation:  flute,  two  obes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  strings. 


Mozart  arrived  in  Prague  in  the  autumn  of  1787  for  performances  of 
Figaro  and  for  the  first  performance  anywhere  of  Don  Giovanni,  the 
latter  on  October  29.  The  public  received  both  works  enthusiastically 
and  Mozart  remained  in  Prague  for  a  few  weeks,  spending  part  of  this 
time  with  some  old  friends,  the  Duscheks,  at  'Betramka,'  their  country 
cottage  near  Prague.  It  was  here,  in  fact,  that  Mozart  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  score  of  Don  Giovanni.  Franz  Duschek,  an  important 
figure  in  the  history  of  Czech  music,  was  a  teacher,  composer  and  dis- 
tinguished pianist.  His  wife,  Josepha,  was  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
She  was  young,  beautiful  and  vivacious,  and  Alfred  Einstein,  Mozart's 
biographer,  speculates  that  the  composer  was  'perhaps  a  little  in  love' 
with  her. 

In  any  event,  it  was  as  a  present  to  his  hosts  that  Mozart  composed 
Bella  mia  fiamma.  The  story  goes  that  Mme  Duschek  forced  him  to  write 
the  aria  by  shutting  him  up  in  the  pavilion  of  her  garden  with  a  supply 
of  writing  materials,  refusing  to  release  him  from  his  'imprisonment' 
until  the  work  was  completed.  Mozart  is  said  to  have  threatened  to 
destroy  the  work  unless  Josepha  could  sing  it  at  sight  without  a  mis- 
take, a  task  made  difficult  by  the  bold  harmonies  he  had  employed. 

The  aria  is  characterized  by  an  agitated,  brooding  quality  that  invites 
comparison  with  Don  Giovanni,  the  work  Mozart  had  just  completed. 
The  dramatic  context  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
singer,  condemned  to  death,  is  taking  leave  of  his  beloved  and  two 
others.  From  the  identity  of  the  others,  Cerere  and  Alfeo,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  setting  is  a  mythological  one  in  which  the  bella 
fiamma  is  Proserpina.  The  text  is  probably  by  da  Ponte,  who  was  with 
Mozart  in  Prague  at  the  time. 

Bella  mia  fiamma,  addio!  Non  piacque  al  cielo  di  renderci  felici.  Ecco 
reciso,  prima  d'esser  compito,  quel  purissimo  nodo,  che  strinsero  fra 
lor  gl'animi  nostri  con  il  solo  voler.  Vivi!  Cedi  al  destin!  Cedi  al  dovere! 
Delia  giurata  fede  la  mia  morte  t'assolve;  a  piu  degno  consorte.  O 
penel  Unita  vivi  piu  //eta  a  piu  felice  vita.  Ricordati  di  me,  ma  non  mai 
turbi  d'un  infelice  sposo  la  rara  rimembranza  il  tuo  riposo!  Regina,  io 
vado  ad  ubbidirti.  Ah,  tutto  finisca  il  mio  furor  col  morir  mio.  Cere, 
Alfeo,  diletta  sposa,  addio! 

Resta,  o  cara!  Acerba  morte  mi  separa,  o  Dio,  da  te.  Prendi  cura  di  sua 
sorte,  consolarla  almen  procura.  Vado,  Ahi,  lasso!  Addio,  per  sempre! 
Quest 'aft anno,  questo  passo  e  terribile  per  me.  Ah,  dov'e  il  tempio? 
Dov'e  altar?  Vieni  affretta  la  vendetta.  Questa  vita  cosi  amara  piu  sof- 
fribile  non  e. 

My  beautiful  one,  farewell!  Fate  did  not  deign  to  make  us  happy.  Here 
that  purest  knot  which  united  our  souls  is  torn  asunder.  Live!  Follow 
your  destiny!  My  death  releases  you  of  your  vows.  Give  your  heart  to 
a  worthier  one.  United  with  him,  may  your  life  be  happy.  Keep  my 
memory  alive,  but  allow  not  my  shadow  to  destroy  the  repose  of  your 
pure  heart.  O  Queen  of  my  heart,  I  leave  to  still  forever  my  torture. 
Cere,  Alfeo,  beloved  spouse,  farewell! 

Stay,  my  dear!  Bitter  death  takes  me  from  you.  O  God,  help  my  be- 
loved, console  and  protect  her.  I  depart  forever.  The  tortures  of  our 
parting  distress  me.  Death,  take  your  vengeance! 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/ s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 
Symphony  No.  87  in  A 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  1732;  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  His  Symphony  No.  87  was  written  in  1785;  it  was  first 
performed  in  Paris  in  1787.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  strings. 

Haydn's  'Paris'  Symphonies  (Nos.  82-87)  were  products  of  the  next-to- 
last  phase  of  a  long  symphonic  career  which  began  around  1759  and 
ended  in  1795  with  the  last  of  the  'London'  Symphonies.  These  six 
works  were  commissioned  in  1784  or  1785  (the  year  is  not  certain)  by 
Le  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  Paris  concert  organization  which 
was  a  sort  of  subscription  series  with  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  clien- 
tele. Haydn  contracted  to  write  the  works  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
louis  d'or  each  and  an  additional  five  louis  d'or  each  for  publication 
rights.  In  terms  of  today's  money  this  would  have  amounted  to  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  each  symphony,  a  princely  sum  indeed  to  a  man 
who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  provided  music  to  the  Court  of 
Eszterhaza  as  part  of  his  routine  duties.  But  Haydn  was,  and  had  been 
for  some  time,  a  famous  man  in  Paris,  where  his  works  were  so  much 
in  demand  that  unscrupulous  publishers  were  not  above  attaching  his 
name  to  works  by  other  composers.  The  practice  became  so  extensive, 
in  fact,  that  at  one  point  there  were  more  spurious  than  authentic  works 
of  Haydn  on  the  Paris  music  market.  The  organizers  of  the  Loge  Olym- 
pique concerts  may  have  felt  that  twenty-five  louis  d'or  was  a  reason- 
able fee  for  something  they  could  be  sure  was  the  real  article. 


Haydn. 

Engraving  by  J.  E.  Mansfeld,  1781. 


Two,  or  possibly  three,  of  the  works  were  composed  in  1785  —  perhaps 
before  the  commission  had  arrived;  the  remainder  were  completed  in 
1786.  The  order  of  composition  does  not  correspond,  however,  to  the 
numbers  which  are  today  assigned  to  the  symphonies.  It  is  known  now, 
from  recently  discovered  dated  autographs,  that  Nos.  83  and  87  pre- 
ceded Nos.  82,  84  and  86.  As  for  No.  85,  no  original  manuscript  has 
been  found,  but  Haydn  scholars  are  pretty  much  agreed  that  it  is  the 
penultimate  work  of  the  set.  The  probable  chronological  order,  then, 
is:  (1)  No.  83  (La  Poule),  (2)  No.  87,  (3)  No.  82  (L'Ours),  (4)  No.  84,  (5) 
No.  85  (La  Reine),  (6)  No.  86. 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:   237-1069 
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Sandra  Kraft 

60  Scotch  Pine  Rd. 

Weston,  Mass.  02193 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 
DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


It  is  likely  that  all  six  symphonies  were  first  performed  under  Haydn's 
direction  by  the  resident  orchestra  at  Eszterhaza,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Haydn  wrote  Nos.  85  and  86,  at  least,  with  the  special  capa- 
bilities of  the  Paris  orchestra  in  mind.  Parisian  orchestras  of  this  period 
were  generally  larger  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  provincial  Austrian 
and  German  courts.  Moreover,  they  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  their  woodwinds  and  brass.  At  Eszterhaza  Haydn  had  but  twenty-four 
players  in  all,  while  the  orchestra  of  the  Loge  Olympique  had  a  string 
section  that  boasted  forty  violins  and  ten  double-basses,  which  meant 
that  it  had  more  violins  than  the  modern  symphony  orchestra  and  as 
many  double-basses.  Such  splendor  was  not  confined  to  the  orchestra, 
for  the  auditorium,  too,  of  the  Loge  Olympique  was  a  sumptuous  af- 
fair. Built  on  an  opera  house  scale,  it  contained  tiered  boxes  for  the 
fashionable,  elegantly  dressed  patrons.  The  musicians,  who  wore  sky- 
blue  uniforms  with  elaborate  lace  ruffles,  played  with  swords  at  their 
sides.  It  was  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere  that  the  six  symphonies  were 
introduced  in  1787  to  the  Parisian  public,  a  public  which,  to  judge  from 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  newspaper  accounts,  took  them  to  its 
heart. 

Since  that  time,  some  of  these  symphonies  —  Nos.  82,  83  and  85  — 
have  retained  a  place  in  the  repertory;  others,  however,  gradually  dis- 
appeared, not  to  re-emerge  until  many  years  later.  Nos.  84  and  86,  for 
instance,  were  not  rediscovered  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  new  scores  were  issued.  No.  87  disappeared  entirely  for 
a  while,  not  to  be  revived  until  the  1939-1940  season  of  the  New 
Friends  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  Fritz  Stiedry  conducted  it  in  an 
edition  by  Alfred  Einstein.  As  the  present  performances  attest  (these 
are  the  first  ever  in  Boston),  No.  87  is  even  now  seldom  played,  a  fact 
which  prompted  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon,  the  eminent  Haydn  scholar, 
to  remark:  'The  stepchild  of  the  "Paris"  Symphonies  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  quite  fortuitously  —  something  that  often  happens  to 
the  oeuvre  of  prolific  artists.  There  are  always  a  few  masterpieces  by 
the  great  painters,  writers  and  musicians  that  never  lose  their  popular- 
ity; but  among  the  vast  output  of  a  Titian  or  Haydn  or  Verdi  or  Dickens, 
there  are  works  that  come  and  go  in  the  public's  esteem.  Who  is  to 
say  why?  To  some  extent,  even  Beethoven  has  suffered  from  posterity. 
Why  should  the  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus  be  hardly  known  while 
Symphony  No.  1  is  world-famous?  Why  should  the  Viennese,  even 
today  (1971),  have  a  special,  even  violent,  attraction  to  Verdi's  Nabucco?' 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  Vivace,  one  of  those  vigorous,  bust- 
ling opening  movements  that  we  think  of  as  typically  Haydn,  though 
some  writers  have  in  fact  drawn  attention  to  the  Mozartean 
character  of  some  of  the  themes.  Unmistakably  Haydnesque  is  the  de- 
velopment with  its  concentrated,  unleisurely  harmonic  excursions.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  in  the  broad  and  hymn-like  Adagio  is  the  coda, 
described  by  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  as  pervaded  with  'a  strong  sense  of 
autumnal  beauty,  of  slanted  rays  of  the  sun.'  The  sturdy  Menuet,  pro- 
pelled by  a  whip-like  rhythmic  figure,  has  a  Trio  famous  for  its  strato- 
spheric oboe  solo.  The  Finale  is  a  busy  and  light-hearted  creation  whose 
momentum  comes  largely  from  the  repetition  of  its  accompaniment 
figurations.  The  florid  principal  theme  has  been  devised  with  an  eye  to 
contrapuntal  possibilities. 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 
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For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 

iJlOFflO  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

*'**^''**-*-V'  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5|/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


® 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

'Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te? .  .  .  Non  temer,  amato  bene!' 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 


K.  505 


The  autograph  copy  of  the  score  of  this  aria  is  dated  December  26  1786.  The 
work  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tanglewood  on  July  11 
1964.  Helen  Boatwright  and  Malcolm  Frager  were  the  soloists  and  Erich  Leins- 
dorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  piano  and  strings. 

Mozart  wrote  this  aria  for  Anna  (Nancy)  Selina  Storace,  who  was  the 
first  person  to  sing  the  part  of  Susanna  in  his  Figaro.  Miss  Storace,  by 
all  accounts  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  artist,  became  a  principal 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Vienna  in  1783,  and  her  success  there  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  she  commanded  a  salary  which  was  unheard  of 
at  the  time.  As  with  Josepha  Duschek,  the  artist  for  whom  the  aria  Bella 
mia  fiamma  was  written,  biographers  have  speculated  that  Mozart  was 
in  love  with  Miss  Storace.  The  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  consists  of  two 
written  comments  by  the  composer:  Mozart's  thematic  catalog  identi- 
fies the  aria  as  'Fur  Mselle  Storace  und  mich'  and  the  autograph  score 
bears  the  inscription  'Composto  per  le  Sigra  Storace  dal  suo  servo  ed 
amico  W.  A.  Mozart  Vienna  li  26  di  decbre  1786.'  Beyond  this  there  is 
the  evidence  of  the  music  itself:  a  tender  and  intimate  accompanied 
duet  for  voice  and  clavier,  which  Alfred  Einstein  has  described  as  'a 
declaration  of  love  in  music,  the  transfiguration  of  a  relation  that  could 
not  be  realized  except  in  this  ideal  sphere.' 

Mozart  had  once  before,  in  March  of  1786,  set  the  text  of  this  work's 
aria  section,  Non  temer,  amato  bene.  He  had  done  so  in  connection 
with  a  private  performance  of  Idomeneo.  The  aria,  preceded  by  a 
dialogue,  Non  piu  tutto  ascoltai,  between  Ilia  and  Idamante,  formed 
the  opening  number  of  Act  III  in  this  version  of  the  opera.  This  variant, 
K.  490,  features  a  prominent  solo  violin  part  which  forms  a  sort  of 
concertante  duet  with  the  voice.  Musically,  the  two  versions  are  totally 
unlike,  yet  both  are  superb,  both  wholly  at  one  with  the  mood  of 
the  text. 


Nancy  Storace,  the  first  Susanna  in  'Figaro'. 


Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te?  Che  a  lui  me  doni  puoi  consigliarmi?  E  puoi  voler 
che  in  vita  —  a  no!  Sarebbe  il  viver  mio  di  morte  assai  peggior.  Venga 
la  morte,  intrepida  I'attendo.  Ma  ch'io  possa  struggermi  ad  altra  face,  ad 
altr'oggetto  donar  gl'affetti  miei,  come  tentarlo?  A!  di  dolor  morrei. 

Non  temer,  amato  bene,  per  te  sempre  il  cora  sara  piu  non  reggo  a 
tante  pene,  I'alma  mia  mancando  va.  Tu  sospiri?  A  duol  funesto!  Pensa 
almen;  che  istante  e  questo!  Non  mi  posso,  oh  Dio,  spiegar,  stelle 
barbare,  stelle  spietate,  perche  mai  tanto  rigor!  Alme  belle  che  vedete 
le  mie  pene  in  tal  momento,  dite  voi,  s'egual  tormento  pud  soffrir  un 
fido  cor. 
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chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 
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Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 
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454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

(617)  969-1320 

Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  toi 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
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GLENDENNING  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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pastels 

lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiralling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.    72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 132. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


Could  I  forget  you?  Who  can  give  me  counsel?  Could  I  wish  for  life  — 
ah  no!  To  live  would  be  to  me  far  worse  than  death.  But  if  I  could  be 
consumed  with  another  flame  and  give  my  affections  to  another,  could 
I  do  that?  Ah!  I  would  die  of  grief. 

Do  not  fear,  my  dearest,  my  heart  shall  always  be  yours.  I  cannot  rule 
if  my  soul  dies  within  me.  You  sigh?  Ah,  tragic  sorrow!  Think,  what  a 
moment  this  is!  I  can  no  longer,  oh  God,  gaze  upon  the  cruel,  the 
relentless  stars.  Why  must  I  suffer  so?  Sweet  heavens,  that  look  upon 
my  present  torment,  can  anything  equal  this  grief  of  my  faithful  heart? 


JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland,  on  December  8  1865  and  died  at 
Jarvenpaa  near  Helsingfors  on  September  20  1957.  He  wrote  the  First  Symphony 
in  1899  and  himself  conducted  the  premiere  at  Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the 
same  year.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on 
January  5  1907  under  Karl  Muck's  direction.  The  most  recent  performances  in 
this  series  were  conducted  by  Julius  Rudel  on  April  12  and  13  1968. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
harp  and  strings. 

When  the  music  of  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the 
world,  many  curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Symphony. 
Paul  Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement  'some- 
thing like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in 
the  white  northern  sunshine'.  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chro- 
matic scales  in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment, wrote  of  'scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming 
gulls  rudely  tossed  from  their  course',  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa 
Newmarch  was  reminded  by  the  score  of  'the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
some  masterpiece  by  Ruysdael'.  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural, 
for  there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


February  17  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE 


BEETHOVEN    Variations  for  Violin, 
Cello  &  Piano 
op.  121a 

SPOHR  Nonet  for  Strings  & 

Winds  in  F     op.  31 

SHIFRIN  Serenade   for   Clari- 

net,   Oboe,    Horn, 
Viola  &  Piano  (1956) 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E  flat  for 

Piano  &  Winds 
K.  452 

program  subject  to  change 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 
$2         $3  $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA  RECORDS 


Old  relative^  of 
moderti  guitar* 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1 .  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 

4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course—  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  'accumulative'  method  of  Sibelius  is  of  course 
not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  devel- 
oped his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the  first 
theme  of  the  'Eroica',  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  variations. 
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Sibelius  at  30 

The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the  later 
Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of  proce- 
dure to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when  the 
theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  contriv- 
ing a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipulation, 
dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  chord  — 
a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself  featureless.  The 
less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who  had  not  yet  learned 
the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding  his  theme  as  he  went 
along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  contour  and  extended  beauty 
—  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their  first  statement,  but  are  cor- 
respondingly resistant  to  development  in  the  full  symphonic  sense.  He 
bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon  repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly 
by  shifting  his  background  in  harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance 
remained  in  the  strangely  penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves, 
which  grow  upon  the  hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to 
their  further  enhancement,  intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This 
melodic  ascendancy  makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense 
impossible,  and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
field.  The  first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct 
part  of  the  Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is 
in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard  of 
the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legendary 
heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 
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with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a  soft 
drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic  first  theme, 
stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  'subsidiary'  themes  of 
more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  'subsidiary'  at  all,  except  in  the  lingo 
of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part  in  the  movement.  The  initial 
theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and  a  second  theme  is  given  by  the 
flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings  (tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme 
(which  is  later  combined  with  this)  is  sung  by  the  woodwinds  over  a 
light  accompaniment  of  syncopated  string  chords.  The  first  of  these 
gathers  great  rhythmic  impetus  as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its 
staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality  which, 
once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the  muted  violins 
and  cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets.  Changing  its 
melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a  curious  episode 
in  counterpoint  for  the  woodwinds,  to  a  second  theme  (horn  solo),  new 
and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second  theme  of  the  first  movement. 
The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed  and  intoned  mightily  by  the 
wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful  elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the 
strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo,  of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The  kettle- 
drums rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings,  and 
other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  combined 
with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more  legato 
character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 

The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats  the 
melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here  becomes 
the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with  answer 
in  the  woodwinds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a  theme 
in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the  intro- 
duction and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  cellos.  Another  theme,  terse 
and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the  strings. 
The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by  loud  chords, 
reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  cantilena  which  is 
the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  delivered  by  the  com- 
bined violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings.  If  Beethoven  set  a 
long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis,  Sibelius  used  it  in  his 
First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  symphonies)  in  his  own  way.  The 
theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A  minor  is  not  joyous.  The  move- 
ment is  worked  out  with  some  elaboration,  with  a  fugato  upon  its  first 
themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  developed  to  the  fullest  possible  so- 
nority. The  climax  comes,  however,  as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the 
brief  and  striking  'second'  theme  in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony 
ends,  as  did  its  first  movement,  with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of 
the  strings. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 

continued  on  page  815 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 
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344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 
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8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 
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11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-20! 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 

Live 

a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  [\jvjera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$tafran-(_yW/t(can  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  AM     —     10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 
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Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        ■ 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


■■ 


w 
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J.  Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house 
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We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


t^touffers 

TopofmeHub 

52nd  Moor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

BJMi 

m^^W^mmmim  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  1130  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  LOO  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


mattre  \ 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


J.  Ganson 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD   RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA   LSC  3315 


AND 


MBDU 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert   in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
CP.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


\shton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 

GUIDE 

National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 

Elma  Lewis  School 

122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 

Roxbury 

Nielsen  Gallery 

179  Newbury  Street 

Boston 

Nordest  Gallery 

232  Newbury  Street 

Boston 

Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE>L 

Provandie  Eastwood  6f  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  call  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


V 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


CABOT-CAHNERS   ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 
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VIBRANT  EMERALDS 
BRILLIANT  DIAMONDS 


^-•> 


actual   size 
subject  to  prior  sale 


Ring,  18K,  Emerald  Diamond  border  $4400. 

Ring,  Platinum-Diamonds  $2500. 

Pin,   Platinum,  Emerald  pear  shapes  and  Diamonds  $3900. 

Ring,  Emerald,  Diamond  border,  18K  $3600. 

Ring,  Platinum,  Diamond  and  baguettes  $1600. 

Ring,   18K,  briliiant  Emerald  and  pear  shape  Diamonds  $1100. 

Earrings,  14K,  Emerald  cabochon  drop  and  Diamonds  $280. 
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97    NEWBURY    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  i\pte 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


IUPQ         AND    LOAN 
inUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


J.  Ganson 


THE   CONDUCTOR 

COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni. 
This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin  Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Musical  Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his 
debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in  Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony. He  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the  German  premiere  of 
Britten's  War  requiem,  and  in  the  1962-1963  season  led  the  London 
Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in 
recent  years  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  con- 
ducted performances  of  Peter  Grimes,  Wozzeck,  and  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Philips. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  maybe  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 

Sunday  March  31  at  8  o'clock 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


1 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


JESSYE  NORMAN  studied  with  Pierre  Ber- 
nac  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  with 
Alice  Duschack  at  the  Peabody  Conserva- 
tory. Five  years  ago  she  won  first  prize  at 
the  International  Music  Competition  spon- 
sored by  the  Bavarian  Radio  in  Munich,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  engaged  by  the 
Deutsche  Oper  in  Berlin,  where  she  made 
her  debut  as  Elisabeth  in  Tannhauser.  Since 
that  time  she  has  been  engaged  by  major 
companies  in  Europe,  among  them  La  Scala, 
Milan,  and  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  and  has  sung  recitals 
in  Italy,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  During  the 
summer  of  1972  she  sang  at  Spoleto,  at  the  Vienna  Festwochen,  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  and  at  Wolf  Trap  Farms, 
and  in  the  months  since  she  has  appeared  in  Graz,  Baden-Baden,  Berlin, 
London,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Frankfurt,  Washington  DC,  and  other  major 
cities  in  opera,  recital  and  with  orchestras.  Jessye  Norman's  many 
operatic  roles  include  the  title  roles  in  Dido  and  Aeneas  and  Aida,  the 
Countess  in  Figaro,  and  Cassandra  in  Les  troyens,  while  with  orchestras 
she  has  sung  in  performances  of  Brahms'  A  German  requiem,  Bach's 
Mass  in  B  minor,  Handel's  Messiah,  Verdi's  Requiem  and  Rossini's  Petite 
messe  solonnelle.  Her  recordings  are  on  the  Odeon  and  Phillips  labels. 
Miss  Norman's  most  recent  performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  in  March  of  last  year  when  she  sang  music  of  Wagner; 
Colin  Davis  conducted. 


ROBERT  LEVIN,  who  has  appeared  both  as 
harpsichord  soloist  and  as  continuo  player 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  several  past 
occasions,  was  Chairman  of  the  Theory 
Department  of  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phil- 
adelphia from  the  fall  of  1968  to  the  spring 
of  1973.  Since  the  fall  of  1972  he  has  held 
a  parallel  position  as  co-ordinator  of  theory 
in  the  new  professional  Music  Division  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  in  Pur- 
chase. Robert  Levin  studied  with  Louis 
Martin,  Stefan  Wolpe,  Nadia  Boulanger  and  Hans  Swarowsky.  He  at- 
tended Harvard  College,  and  wrote  his  thesis  on  'The  Unfinished  Works 
of  W.  A.  Mozart'.  Unfinished  movements  which  Robert  Levin  has  com- 
pleted have  had  several  performances,  while  two  have  been  published. 
Robert  Levin  has  appeard  both  as  harpsichordist  and  pianist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  has  recorded  with  them  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  As  keyboard  player  for  the  New  York 
Philomusica-Chamber  Ensemble,  he  has  given  frequent  performances 
and  recorded  on  the  Vox  label.  He  also  appears  as  soloist  and  chamber 
music  player  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  been  recognized  for 
his  reinstatement  of  eighteenth-century  practice  in  the  concertos  of 
Mozart.  The  continuo  parts  which  he  plays  he  improvises  himself. 
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CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  wii!  announce  the 
Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Fresh         J 
Pond        / 

Concord  Ave.              ■ 

^Harvard  Sq^^^^ 
|      Mt.  Auburn  St. 

JI^^^he 

^^*  UPPER 
mJBSTORY 

■  Mass.  Ave. 

Sf      THE  LOWER  M 
m         STORY     •■// 

^"         Brattle  St.       ^"^ 
^^  Memorial  Drive             fl 

Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HELEN  SAGOFF  SLOSBERG  ENDOWS  PRINCIPAL  HORN  CHAIR 


The  Board  of  Trustees  announced  recently 
the  endowment  of  the  principal  horn  chair, 
presently  occupied  by  Charles  Kavaloski. 


Mrs  Slosberg  has  been  a  patron  of  the  arts 
for  many  years.  With  her  husband,  Samuel 
L.  Slosberg,  a  prominent  industrialist  and 
philanthropist  of  Boston,  she  was  one  of  the 
founding  spirits  in  the  creation  of  Brandeis 
University's  Department  of  Music.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Music  Department,  she  has  donated 
to  Brandeis  The  Helen  S.  Slosberg  Collection  of  Oceanic  Art  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Israel  Sagoff.  Since  its  inception  in  1951,  Mrs  Slosberg 
has  been  associated  with  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music,  of  which 
she  has  been  elected  an  honorary  board  member  for  life.  She  is  also  a 
founder  of  the  Brookline  Chamber  Music  Society,  which  for  thirty  years 
has  provided  professional  chamber  music  performances  to  the  Brookline 
schools.  Through  her  support  and  encouragement  of  young  artists  and 
musicians,  Mrs  Slosberg  has  made  possible  professional  careers  for  many 
young  talents.  Other  philanthropic  activities  of  Mrs  Slosberg  have  in- 
cluded the  donation  of  important  collections  of  American  art  and  con- 
temporary graphic  art  to  the  Worcester  Museum  and  to  the  Addison 
Gallery.  Mrs  Slosberg  is  also  a  supporter  of  the  arts  fellowship  program 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recordings 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opened  the  1973- 
1974  season  with  outstanding  performances  of  Berlioz'  Damnation  of 
Faust  Shortly  thereafter  the  work  was  recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  Deutsche  Grammophon,  continuing  a  series  of  Berlioz 
recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony  (DGG  2530  358). 
The  Damnation  recording,  a  three-record  set,  will  be  released  in  March 
—  and  from  all  advance  indications,  it  promises  to  be  of  extraordinary 
brilliance.  Also  of  interest,  the  Boston  Symphony's  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor, Colin  Davis,  has  recorded  the  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  a  recording  that  has  recently  been  released 
on  the  Philips  label  #6703042.  It's  a  big  year  for  Berlioz  lovers  as  well  as 
for  the  Damnation! 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


A  Concert  by  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet 

On  February  17th  at  7.15  pm  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet  will  give  a 
concert  at  St  Paul's  School  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  quartet  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists 
Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist 
Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's  String  Quartet  in 
G  major  (K.  387),  Samuel  Barber's  Dover  Beach  (with  baritone  David 
Ripley)  and  Maurice  Ravel's  String  Quartet  in  F. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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t  COLLAGE 

e  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Sponsored   by   the    Department   of   Con- 
temporary Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
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Sunday  March  31  at  8  o'clock 

DAVIDOVSKY 

Syncronisms  No.  1 

FRITZ 

As  if  by  of  Before  and 

After 

CLARK  TERRY 

flugelhorn 

BERIO 

Sequenza  III  for  Solo 

Voice 

SCHULLER 

Music  for  Violin,  Piano 

and  Percussion 

SCHWARTZ 

Riffs 

CLARK  TERRY     trumpi 

The  concert  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Horacio  Torres.  The  other  two  concerts 
will  take  place  on  March  31  and  May  12, 
the  first  in  connection  with  a  sculpture 
exhibit  of  Michael  Steiner  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  a  neon  light  and 
rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher 
Sproat  and  Robert  Rohm. 

Place:    Contemporary    Gallery,    Museum 

of   Fine  Arts 

Admission:    $2,    $4,    at    the    Huntington 

Avenue    door    one    hour    prior    to    the 

concert 

For  information   call:  267-9300 
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Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Ourexperience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery:  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  I898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 
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BERLIOZ'   DEVIL  IN   BOSTON 
by  Kenneth  Furie 

At  a  time  when  large-scale  recordings  are  becoming  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  team  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall  recently  undertook  the  largest  project  since  .  .  .  well,  since  DCs 
Metropolitan  Opera  Carmen  a  year  before. 

The  task  at  hand  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  new  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa:  recording  Berlioz'  'dramatic  legend'  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
in  a  bare-minimum  five  sessions,  sandwiched  between  concert  per- 
formances in  Boston  and  New  York.  Fortunately  neither  orchestra  nor 
conductor  is  a  stranger  to  the  score:  Boston  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  big  Berlioz  works  have  been  in  the  repertory  since  the 
Fifties  (when  the  BSO  recorded  its  first  complete  Damnation,  under 
Munch),  and  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  actually  plays 
these  works  in  concert  (he  had  done  both  The  Damnation  and  the 
Requiem  as  a  guest  conductor  with  the  BSO). 


Christian  Steiner 

After  leading  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  in  the  climax  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Seiji  Ozawa 
listens  to  the  playback  flanked  by  producer  Thomas  Mowery  on  his 
right  and  soprano  Edith  Mathis,  DG's  Hans  Hirsch,  and  tenor  Stuart 
Burrows  on  his  left. 

The  first  four  sessions  were  squeezed  into  two  days:  afternoons  and 
evenings.  As  if  the  schedule  weren't  tight  enough,  the  project  was 
threatened  by  the  sudden  mysterious  indisposition  of  the  Mephistophe- 
les,  bass-baritone  Donald  Mclntyre.  But  when  I  arrived  for  the  second 
day's  afternoon  session,  Mclntyre  was  on  stage  (behind  the  orchestra, 
which  was  on  the  auditorium  floor)  along  with  the  other  principals, 
soprano  Edith  Mathis  (Marguerite)  and  tenor  Stuart  Burrows  (Faust), 
showing  no  signs  of  whatever  had  threatened  his  participation,  unless 
you  count  his  nonstop  vocalizing  between  takes.  (Later,  in  the  control 
room,  producer  Thomas  Mowrey  suggested  that  perhaps  he'd  been 
done  in  by  the  clams  they  had  all  had  with  dinner  some  nights  earlier. 
'But  I  grew  up  on  shellfish,'  the  New  Zealand-born  Mclntyre  replied.) 

The  session  was  devoted  primarily  to  Part  III,  which  involves  all  three 
soloists.  The  final  scene  of  Part  III  was  left  for  the  evening  session,  when 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  would  be  on  hand.  Work  began  with 
the  last  number  before  that  final  scene,  the  haunting  Marguerite/ Faust 
duet.  Ensemble  problems  necessitated  several  retakes,  forcing  Burrows 
to  repeat  his  ascent  to  high  C  sharp. 

After  a  dip  back  into  Part  II  for  the  brief  first  Faust/ Mephisto  scene 
beginning  with  Mephisto's  sardonic  entrance  line,  'O  pure  emotion' 
(Mclntyre  sounding  not  at  all  indisposed),  work  proceeded  consecu- 
tively through  Part  III  from  Faust's  'Merci,  doux  crepuscule'  up  to  the 
already  recorded  duet.  Again  Burrows  was  taxed:  The  aria  contains  a 
haunting  phrase,  'Que  j'aime  ce  silence'  ('How  I  love  this  silence'), 
in  the  tenor's  upper  register,  marked  ppp.  In  each  of  the  three  takes 
Burrows  negotiated  the  fiendish  phrase  somewhat  differently;  it  should 
be  a  pleasant  dilemma  choosing  among  them. 


Ganson 


Christian  Steiner 

A  Devious  Devil.  For  the  most  part  recording  was  done  in  complete 
takes  of  musical  numbers.  Mathis,  for  example,  did  a  complete  take  of 
her  first  big  solo,  the  'Gothic  song'  'Le  Roi  de  Thule.'  All  then  retired 
to  the  control  room  for  playbacks,  returned  to  the  auditorium,  did 
another  complete  take,  and  moved  on.  The  last  number  on  the  sched- 
ule, the  somber  recitative  from  Part  IV  in  which  Mephisto —  over  a 
background  of  insinuating  hunting  horns  —  tells  Faust  of  Marguerite's 
plight,  brought  some  problems.  First,  the  treacherous  brass  parts  re- 
quired some  ensemble  work,  which  was  finally  accomplished  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 

But  in  the  control  room  after  the  session,  Ozawa,  Burrows,  and 
Mclntyre  tried  to  diagnose  a  feeling  of  rhythmic  tentativeness.  Burrows, 
who  is  almost  fanatical  about  rhythmic  accuracy,  was  frustrated  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Ozawa  insisted  one  of  his  emotional  outbursts  was 
lagging  behind  the  beat.  Finally  Ozawa  and  Mclntyre  realized  that  he 
had  been  taking  his  beat  from  Mephisto's  unaccompanied  preceding 
line,  in  which  Mclntyre  had  broadened  the  tempo  for  dramatic  effect. 
A  relieved  Faust  chided  his  Mephisto,  'You  can  do  that;  you're  devious. 
But  I.  .  .  .'  With  the  following  scene,  the  descent  into  hell,  scheduled 
for  the  evening  session,  Mowrey  and  Ozawa  quickly  scheduled  a  retake 
of  the  problem  section.  (Judging  from  the  New  York  performance  the 
following  week,  Faust  coped  successfully  with  at  least  this  instance  of 
Mephisto's  deviousness.) 

The  DG  Damnation,  scheduled  for  fall  release,  faces  competition 
from  Colin  Davis'  new  Philips  recording,  which  should  be  out  by  the 
time  you  read  this.  (And  if  current  rumors  prove  true,  we  can  expect  a 
Solti  version  before  long.)  A  control-room  playback  of  the  BSO's 
Pandaemonium  left  no  doubt  in  at  least  one  listener's  mind  why  DG 
was  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  Damnation  sessions  in  Boston:  The  BSO 
—  too  often  overlooked  in  the  World's  Greatest  Orchestra  sweep- 
stakes—  can  produce  a  unique  combination  of  power,  balance,  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

Reprinted  from  the  January  1974  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine. 


IChristian  Steiner 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

K  K 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  February  15  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  16  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 

MICHAEL  ROLL     piano,     HEATHER  HARPER     soprano 


SCHUMANN 
TIPPETT 


Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 
Symphony  No.  3 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55,  the  concert  on  Saturday  about 
10.25.  The  Orchestra  will  be  on  tour  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February 
22  and  23. 


Friday  afternoon  March  1  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  2  1974  at  8.30 


OKKO   KAMU     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 

Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 

*Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

SALLINEN 

Sinfonia 

STRAUSS 

*Till  Eulenspiegel     op.  28 

Friday  afternoon  March  8  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  9  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,     SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,     JULES  ESKIN     cello 
reciter  and  pianist  to  be  announced 


HAYDN 


SCHOENBERG 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte     op.  41b 

Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


SAT.   FEB.   16,   8:30 

JORDAN  HALL-KE  6-2412 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


^V 


CHRISTOPHER 
PORHEmnC 

Renowned  Guitarist  in  Recital 


SUN.   FEB.   17  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50.  $4.50,  $3.50 


TRINIDAD 
CARNIVAL  BALLET 
and  STEEL  BAND 
Company  of  60 

SUN.   FEB.  24,  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

NETHERLANDS 

WIND 
ENSEMBLE 

Gounod,  Petite  Symphonie 
Mozart,  Serenade  K.  388 
D'/ndy,  Chanson  et  dances,  Op.  50 
Dvorak,  Serenade,  Op.  44 


WED.  FEB.  27,  8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  C06-1492 

Remaining  Seats  Now 

S.  Hurok  presents 

An  Evening  with 

MARIA    GIUSEPPE 
CALLAS  diSTEFANO 

i  «r 

FRI.   MAR.   1,   8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ANTHONY 
NEWMAN 

plays 

BACH 

Harpsichord  Recital 
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yfc  ywi/sseau  J/oc/se  c/'AJos/o/i 
1 1 I  ah anna  5  Aanuaru     VVnite  S^ale 


ranuaru 

Now  In  Progress  !  ! 

[AJnile    S^ate    S^avinai 
On 

lAJamSutta    S^neels    ana    leaded  J I 

Supercale  Cotton,  Elegance  Embroideries 

Supercale  Plus  No-Iron,  English  Garden  Prints 

Flower  Dream  Embroideries,  Swirl  Embroideries 


J> 


cinuar 


y 


r\educt 


toni 


On 

I  arte  x    ^J owe id  11 

Both  Luxor  and  Patrician  Styles 

For  Details  Please  See  Our  Circular!! 
416  Boylston  Street  54  Central  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02116  Wellesley,  Mass.  02181 

536-6238  235-3430 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Bostons  biggest   %j€fmfwf  Harvard  Square, 
Record  Shop  ^g^x  /-^Jr  Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  B  SERIES 


Thursday  evening  March  28  1974  at  8.30 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 


WEBERN 
tHINDEMITH 
BRUCKNER 


Passacaglia     op.  1 
Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
tDEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


a 

I      FRI.  FEB.  8,  8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

TWO  GENERATIONS 
OF  BRUBECK 

Guest  Artists 

GERRY        PAUL 
MULLIGAN  DESMOND 
DAVE  BRUBECK  TRIO 

DARIUS  BRUBECK  ENSEMBLE 
with  CHRIS  &  DAN  BRUBECK 


SAT.   FEB.   16,  8:30 

JORDAN  HALL-KE  6-2412 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

CHRISTOPHER 
PHRKEIIinC 

Renowned  Guitarist  in  Recital 

SUN.   FEB.   17  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  3, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such   view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


TRINIDAD 
CARNIVAL  BALLET 
and  STEEL  BAND 
Company  of  60 

Umimm mmMmwmmm 

SUN.   FEB.  24,  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

NETHERLANDS 

WIND 
ENSEMBLE 

Gounod,  Petite  Symphonie 
Mozart,  Serenade  K.  388 
D'/ndy,  Chanson  et  dances,  Op.  50 
Dvorak,  Serenade,  Op.  44 


FRI.   MAR.   1,  8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ANTHONY 
NEWMAN 

plays 

BACH 

Harpsichord  Recital 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  photographs  shown  on  these  pages  were  taken  at  the  Tuesday  A 
Pre-Symphony  Supper  of  December  18. 


Mrs   George    Lee   Sargent,   Chairman   of   the   Council    of   Friends;   Mrs 
Richard  C.  Curtis,  Manchester;  Dr  Kenneth  Graham,  Boston. 
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Mrs  John   L.  Thorndike  and  Mrs  Samuel  Ryburn,  Dover,  who  are  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Tuesday  A  suppers. 


COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 
OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  schedule  of  remaining  Stage  Door  Lectures  is: 
Series  I  Series  II 

February  15 

March  8  March  15 

The  lectures  will  begin  promptly  at  12.15. 

The  schedule  of  remaining  Pre-Symphony  Suppers  is: 
Tuesday  A  March  12 

Tuesday  B  March  5 

Tuesday  Cambridge  Series      March  26 
Thursday  A  April  18 

Thursday  B  March  28 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  remember  to  turn  in  your  ticket  by 
calling  the  Friends  Office  (266-1348). 


<f  * 


#  IS 


„- 


^\jSj!%--.: 


Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon  Hallberg,  Boston  Symphony  trombonist  and  guest 
speaker  at  the  supper,  and  his  wife. 


J.  Ganson 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMAROGELL 


summer  season 
na  \rts  Centre, 

Greece 

'iding  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  2  Symphony  Road 
(Route  133)  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  (617)  267-0332 

(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


assachusetts     ffVt  usic 
Educators        #%  ssociation 


aking 


iveryone  s 


usic 
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BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  16 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Tanner  plaid  to  note  . 

Tune  in  to  a  long,  lovely 
play  of  soft  Qiana®nylon 
knit  composed  by  Tanner 
of  North  Carolina.  A  flat- 
teringly simple, shirt  style 
dress  with  buttoned  front, 
narrow  belt  done  in  multi- 
tones.  A  lovely   look  for 
home  or   resort,    now    or 
later.    Sizes  10-16,  $8  4. 
Misses  Dresses. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill   Northshore  Shopping  Center 


South  Shore  Plaza    Burlington  Mall    Wellesley 
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PHILIPS 


COLIN  DAVIS 

"The  Composer 's  Choice" 


TIPPETT:  THE  KNOT  GARDEN 
Minton,  Gomez,  Herincx,  Barstow,  Tear, 
Carey,  Hemsley ;  Orchestra  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  6700.063 

TIPPETT:  SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
Harper ;  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
6500.662 

TIPPETT:  THE,MIDSUMMER MARRIAGE 
Remedios,  Carlyle,  Herincx,  Harwood; 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden  6703.027 

BERLIOZ:  LA  DAMNATION  DE  FAUST 
Gedda,  Bastin,  Veasey;  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  6703.042 

BERLIOZ:  LESTROYENS 
Vickers,  Veasey,  Lindholm,  Glossop; 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden  6709.002 

BERLIOZ:  SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  835. 188 


A  product  of  Phonogram  Inc. 


PHILIPS 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Friday  afternoon  February  15  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  16  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


SCHUMANN 


Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

Allegro  affettuoso 
Intermezzo:  andantino  grazioso 
Allegro  vivace 

MICHAEL  ROLL 


intermission 


TIPPETT 


Symphony  No.  3 

Parti 

Allegro  non  troppo  e  pesante  (Arrest)  — 

Allegro  molto  e  con  grande  energia  (Movement) 

Lento 

Part  II 

Allegro  molto  —  Presto  —  Slow  Blues:  Andante  - 
Fast  Blues:  Allegro  —  Slow  Blues:  Largo  — 
Presto  —  Allegro  assai 

HEATHER  HARPER 


first  American  performance 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55,  the 
concert  on  Saturday  about  10.25 

Michael  Roll  plays  the  Steinway  piano 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised   £x\  225who&^SsS^ffi^m 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^S^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8  1810;  he  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29  1856.  He  completed  the  Piano  concerto  in  1845.  The  first 
performance  was  given  on  December  4  of  that  year,  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  with  Clara  Schumann  as  soloist.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in 
1845,  the  score  in  1862.  The  dedication  is  to  Ferdinand  Hiller.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Concerto  in  the  opening  concerts  of 
1882-1883  season  (October  6  and  7);  Georg  Henschel  conducted  and  Carl 
Baermann  was  soloist.  Among  the  many  distinguished  pianists  who  have  per- 
formed the  Concerto  with  the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  are  Ignace  Paderewski, 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Harold  Bauer,  Josef  Hofmann,  Benno  Moisewitsch,  Alfred 
Cortot,  Irene  Scharrer,  Myra  Hess,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Clifford  Curzon,  Van  Cliburn 
and  Claude  Frank.  The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  given 
at  the  1972  Berkshire  Festival,  when  Karel  Ancerl  conducted  and  Alicia  De 
Larrocha  was  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  solo  piano  with  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 


More  than  once  in  his  younger  days  Schumann  made  sketches  for  a 
piano  concerto.  He  planned  such  a  work  while  at  Vienna,  in  1839, 
probably  with  his  fiancee,  Clara  Wieck,  in  mind,  but  could  not  have 
progressed  very  far  with  it.  Again  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1841, 
the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  he  worked  upon  and  completed  a  'Phan- 
tasie'  in  A  minor,  which  he  was  later  to  use  as  the  first  movement  of 
his  published  Concerto.  Apparently  he  moved  only  by  stages  toward 
the  full,  three-movement  form.  The  Phantasie  was  composed  between 
May  and  September,  and  must  have  been  somewhat  crowded  in  the 
composer's  imagination  between  the  abundant  musical  images  which 
occupied  him  in  that  year.  The  First  symphony  in  B  flat  preceded,  and 
the  Symphony  in  D  minor  (in  its  first  version)  followed  it,  not  to  speak 
of  smaller  orchestral  works.  When  the  First  symphony  was  tried  over 
in  rehearsal  by  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  (August  13),  Clara  took  the 
occasion  to  play  through  the  new  Phantasie  with  the  orchestra  as  well. 
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When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 
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Although  the  returning  echoes  from  the  empty  hall  somewhat  damp- 
ened her  ardor,  she  played  it  twice,  and  thought  it  'magnificent'.  She 
wrote  in  her  diary:  'Carefully  studied,  it  must  give  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  those  that  hear  it.  The  piano  is  most  skillfully  interwoven  with  the 
orchestra — it  is  impossible  to  think  of  one  without  the  other.'  The 
publishers  were  not  of  this  mind,  and  rejected  the  proffered  manuscript. 
In  1845,  while  the  pair  were  at  Dresden,  Schumann  made  a  concerto 
out  of  his  'Concert  allegro',  as  he  had  intended  to  call  it,  by  adding 
an  Intermezzo  and  Finale.  It  was  from  May  to  July  that  he  wrote  the 
additional  movements.  'Robert  has  added  a  beautiful  last  movement 
to  his  Phantasie  in  A  minor,'  wrote  Clara  in  her  diary  on  June  27,  'so 
that  it  has  now  become  a  concerto,  which  I  mean  to  play  next  winter. 
I  am  very  glad  about  it,  for  I  always  wanted  a  great  bravura  piece  by 
him.'  And  on  July  31:  'Robert  has  finished  his  concerto  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  copyist.  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king  at  the  thought  of  playing 
it  with  the  orchestra.' 


The  new  work  did  become  as  delightful  to  play,  and  as  useful,  as  she 
anticipated.  She  carried  it  to  city  after  city,  and  audiences  would 
sometimes  behold  the  unusual  sight  of  the  famous  pianist  performing 
her  husband's  music  while  the  composer  himself  presided  at  the  con- 
ductor's stand.  The  first  performance  was  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  to  whom  the  score  was  dedicated,  at  Dresden,  on  December  4 
1845.  Clara  was  of  course  the  soloist  at  this,  a  concert  of  her  own.  She 
also  played  the  work  at  a  Gewendhaus  Concert  on  New  Year's  Day 
1846  —  Mendelssohn  conducting.  All  did  not  go  well  at  this  perform- 
ance. Mendelssohn  and  his  orchestra  had  much  trouble  with  the  'puz- 
zling rhythm'  in  the  last  movement,  an  incident  which  must  be  read 
with  some  astonishment  in  this  present  century  of  rhythmic  complexity. 
When  the  Concerto  was  performed  by  Clara  in  Vienna  just  a  year  later 
Ganuary  1  1847)  Schumann  conducted,  and  again  things  did  not  go 
so  well.  Hanslick  wrote:  'The  attendance  was  very  moderate,  the 
applause  cool,  and  apparently  expended  on  Clara  alone.  The  piano 
concerto  and  the  symphony  found  but  slight  approbation.'  Schumann's 
conducting,  from  most  contemporary  reports,  was  hardly  of  the  sort  to 
illuminate  even  his  own  music.  Joachim,  Schumann's  loyal  friend,  has 
told  several  instances  of  his  incapacity  to  more  than  beat  the  measure. 
He  had  an  altercation  with  a  drummer,  at  a  rehearsal  of  his  concerto, 
and  when  the  drummer  resented  his  reproach  about  a  mistake  in  the 
count,  he  was  angry,  and  said:  'That  is  impertinent.'  This  was  the  usual 
end  of  any  attempt  to  straighten  out  a  difficulty.  Once  when  he  could 
not  manage  the  entrance  of  the  horns  at  the  proper  place,  he  turned 
around  helplessly  to  Joachim  at  the  first  desk  and  said,  'They  don't 
come  in!'  Opening  the  score  of  one  of  his  own  symphonies,  he  stood 
with  baton  raised,  not  knowing  how  to  start  the  orchestra.  Joachim, 
who  was  concertmaster,  gave  the  proper  signal  to  the  players,  and 
Schumann  followed  on  with  a  smile  of  relief. 

In  creative  matters  at  least,  Schumann  knew  his  own  mind,  and  kept 
to  his  steadfast  purpose.  When  he  made  a  youthful  attempt  at  a  con- 
certo in  1839,  he  wrote  to  Clara:  'My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between 
a  symphony,  a  concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  con- 
certo for  the  virtuosos  —  I  must  plan  something  else.'  Schumann  never 
abandoned  this  early  concept  of  what  a  concerto  should  be.  Clara 
learned  much  from  him,  and  her  first  lesson  was  that  she  must  not 
expect  from  her  husband  piano  music  'for  virtuosos'.  Even  in  their  early 
friendship,  shallow  display  pieces  of  the  period  had  a  grudging  place 
upon  her  programs,  and  at  length  gave  way  altogether  to  such  compos- 
ers as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  of  course  Schumann.  Just  before 
Robert  completed  his  concerto  she  began  to  study  a  concerto  of  Henselt. 
While  she  might  have  taken  it  up  eagerly  a  few  years  earlier,  she  now 
found  it  a  sterile  attempt  at  'brilliance'  which  succeeded  only  in  being 
'laborious,  far-fetched,  and  patched  together'.  She  also  wrote,  'There  is 
not  a  single  beautiful,  fresh  motive  in  it,'  missing  qualities  her  husband 
had  trained  her  to  look  for,  and  with  which  his  genius  abundantly 
provided  her. 

Schumann  was  indeed  true  to  his  best  style  in  this  concerto,  taking 
themes  of  flowing  lyricism,  playing  them  naturally,  with  spontaneous 
resource  in  detail,  rather  than  with  any  pretentious  development.  The 
piano  part  in  the  first  movement,  save  for  such  mild  flourishes  as  in  the 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natrves' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,/^  16, 1973 


M.R.Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


opening  bars,  goes  its  way  with  a  straightforward  and  becoming  sim- 
plicity. When  the  melody  is  given  to  woodwind  or  string  voices,  the 
pianist  provides  arpeggio  figures,  modest  and  unassuming,  but  sparkling 
with  variety.  The  cadenza,  which  the  composer  was  careful  to  provide, 
is  in  his  best  pianistic  vein,  making  no  attempt  to  dazzle. 

A  true  slow  movement  would  have  been  out  of  place  after  the  moder- 
ate tempo  and  andante  section  of  the  first  movement.  The  brief  inter- 
mezzo (andantino  grazioso)  with  its  light  staccato  opening  and  its 
charming  second  theme  inseparably  associated  with  the  cellos  that  sing 
it,  leads  directly  into  the  final  rondo  (allegro  vivace),  whose  brilliance 
is  joyous  and  exuberant,  without  a  trace  of  hard  glitter. 

The  first  movement,  having  been  composed  as  an  independent  fan- 
tasia, does  not  have  the  formal  lines  of  a  regular  first  movement  of  a 
classical  concerto,  as  Professor  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  pointed  out 
in  his  Essays  in  musical  analysis: 

'The  orchestra  makes  no  attempt  to  muster  its  forces  for  its  own  full 
connected  statement  of  the  themes.  At  the  climaxes  it  bursts  out  with 
a  short  triumphant  passage  in  th^  manner  of  a  ritornello;  but  for  the 
most  part  it  behaves  very  much  as  the  strings  behave  in  Schumann's 
quintet:  though  it  has  far  more  colour,  and  is,  for  all  its  reticence, 
much  above  Schumann's  normal  achievement  in  its  purity  and  bright- 
ness of  tone. 

'The  energetic  introductory  figure  which  leads  to  the  first  theme  is  to 
be  used  once  in  the  development.  After  the  pianoforte  has  answered 
the  plaintive  cantabile  theme  [oboe],  the  second  subject  [clarinet]  is 
made  of  a  broad  stream  of  impulsive  melody  derived  from  the  [oboe 
theme].  There  is  a  dramatic  change  of  key  to  A  flat,  in  which  remote 
region  the  pianoforte  gives  out  an  altogether  new  version  of  the  first 
theme  in  slow  6/4  time,  in  the  tenderest  of  dialogues  with  the  orches- 
tra. When  this  comes  to  its  natural  close,  the  pianoforte  breaks  abruptly 
into  the  original  figure  and  tempo,  and  then  proceeds  to  work  up  the 
oboe  figure  in  an  impassioned  stream  of  melody  joined  by  more  and 
more  of  the  orchestra,  and  driving  irresistibly  through  a  wide  range  of 
key  until  at  last  it  resigns  itself  in  a  solemn  close  into  the  main  theme 
in  the  home  tonic. 

'From  this  point  the  recapitulation  follows  its  normal  course  until  the 
point  where  the  orchestra  is  to  break  in  with  its  ritornello.  But  here 
the  pianoforte  goes  on  playing  through  it,  and  soon  breaks  its  way 
into  an  unaccompanied  cadenza.  A  triumphantly  paradoxical  feature 
of  this  very  happy  outburst  of  apparently  extempore  eloquence  is  that 
its  themes  happen  to  be  entirely  new  until,  at  last,  the  oboe  figure 
appears  below  a  long  trill.  Then  the  threads,  new  and  old,  are  gathered 
together,  and  the  orchestra  re-enters  with  this  figure  marching  at  the 
double  in  2/4  time.  Much  passion  lies  suppressed  in  the  gallant  spirit 
of  this  march,  which  approaches,  makes  its  climax,  and  recedes  into 
romantic  distance,  until  at  last  it  flashes  out  in  an  abrupt  end. 

'Whatever  Schumann  may  have  felt  about  this  fantasia  in  1841,  his 
instinct  was  true  when  in  1845  he  recognized  that  it  was  only  the  first 
movement  of  a  larger  work.  The  slow  movement  is  of  the  very  centre 
of  Schumann's  most  intimate  and  tender  vein;  childlike  in  its  gently 
playful  opening,  while  in  its  sustained,  swinging  second  theme  it  attains 
a  beauty  and  depth  quite  transcendent  of  any  mere  prettiness,  though 
the  whole  concerto,  like  all  Schumann's  deepest  music,  is  recklessly 
pretty. 

'Nothing  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  coda  in  which  the  familiar 
principal  figure  of  the  first  movement  reappears  and  leads  dramatically 
into  the  finale,  a  glorious  movement  [with  its  six  or  seven  important 
themes].  Never  has  a  long  and  voluble  peroration  been  more  masterly 
in  its  proportions  and  more  perfectly  in  character  with  the  great  whole 
which  it  crowns  with  so  light  a  touch.  Every  note  inspires  affection,  and 
only  an  inattentive  critic  can  suspect  the  existence  of  weaknesses  to  con- 
done. Fashion  and  musical  party-politics  have  tried  to  play  many  games 
with   Schumann's   reputation,   but  works    like   this    remain    irresistible.' 
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SIR  MICHAEL  TIPPETT 

Symphony  No.  3 

Program  note  by  Bayan  Northcott 

Completed  on  March  30  1972,  Tippett's  Third  Symphony  was  commissioned  by 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  gave  the  premiere  performance  on 
June  22  1972  in  the  Royal  Festival  Hall,  London.  Colin  Davis  conducted  and 
Heather  Harper  was  the  soloist.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Howard  Hartog. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  (2nd  and  3rd  doubling  piccolo),  2  oboes,  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  in  Bb  (sometimes  doubling  Eb  ad  lib),  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons, 
contrabassoon,  4  horns  in  F,  2  trumpets  in  C  (1st  doubling  flugelhom  in  Bb), 
3  trombones,  tuba,  piano,  harp,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 
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Bayan  Northcott,  author  of  numerous  magazine  and  newspaper  articles 
on  the  subject  of  contemporary  music,  is  music  critic  of  The  New 
Statesman. 

'I've  always  known  that  it  is  the  Shakespearian  tradition  to  which  I 
belong  —  by  which  I  mean  an  acceptance  of  the  possibility  of  embrac- 
ing more  or  less  everything  sooner  or  later.  Often  when  I've  finished  a 
work,  I  feel  a  compulsion  to  compose  something  opposite  in  character 
—  to  go  the  other  way.'  Thus  Sir  Michael  Tippett  during  an  interview 
he  granted  me  'prior  to  the  premiere  of  the  Third  Symphony  in  1972 
for  the  magazine  Music  and  Musicians,  and  from  which  all  the  subse- 
quent quotations  in  this  note  are  taken.  We  had  been  talking  of  the 
pattern  behind  his  development  to  date  and  in  particular  of  the  com- 
plementary influences  of  his  two  favorite  composers,  Beethoven  and 
Stravinsky. 

Like  Beethoven  he  has  always  felt  a  tension  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  delight  of  following  through  purely  abstract  musical  ideas  for  their 
own  sake  and,  on  the  other,  a  desire  to  express  in  the  richest  and  most 
diverse  ways  what  it  means  to  be  an  artist  and  a  human  being  in  the 
world  at  large.  As  a  young  man,  for  instance,  Tippett  characteristically 
supplemented  a  most  rigorous  contrapuntal  training  with  an  explora- 
tion of  the  musical  vernacular — responding  especially  to  the  warmth 
and  directness  of  the  early  jazz  and  blues  records  then  still  anathema 
to  most  'respectable'  British  musicians.  And  his  mature  energies  have 
continually  switched  back  and  forth  between  'pure'  symphonic  struc- 
tures and  operas  and  oratorios  with  the  most  varied  'extra-musical' 
connotations. 

Yet  like  Stravinsky,  Tippett's  musical  style  has  evolved  through  a  series 
of  sharp,  even  disconcerting  contrasts;  in  particular,  the  characteristic 
Stravinsky  method  of  formal  construction  by  the  placing  together  of 
contrasting  block  textures  has  played  a  major  part  in  his  music  since 
the  appearance  of  King  Priam  in  1962.  But  on  the  surface,  at  least,  this 
would  seem  a  rather  anti-developmental  method,  I  remarked  to  Tip- 
pett, so  how  had  it  affected  his  subsequent  approach  to  symphonic 
form?  'It's  certainly  true  that,  when  it  came  to  the  new  Symphony,  I 
was  still  concerned  about  this  pull  in  the  creative  movement  inside 
between  these  two  things:  between  what  I  might  call  the  "Beethoven 
Allegro"  to  which  I  have  always  felt  close  (I  spent  years  of  my  early 
life  learning  how  to  do  it)  and  the  feeling  that  I'd  become  too  attached 
to  it  —  that  at  all  costs  it  must  not  be  there. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  "The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5j/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


Then  something  happened  in  Edinburgh  in  1965.  I  was  listening  to  a 
concert  of  modern  music.  What  I  call  a  very  "motionless"  modern  music: 
it  hadn't  a  harmonic  or  rhythmic  or  any  other  sort  of  drive  that  I  could 
hear.  Now  I'm  never  very  close  to  such  music,  and  I  kept  saying  to 
myself  —  as  I've  said  it  many  times  before  —  "I  don't  see  how  I  could 
ever  use  this  kind  of  thing  for  expressive  purposes  unless  it  were  part 
of  a  piece  based  upon  sharp  contrasts."  And  this  suddenly  clicked,  and 
I  knew  that  a  symphonic  work  had  begun  and  that  divisions  had  al- 
ready appeared  between  what  I  then  started  calling  arrest  and  move- 
ment—  terms  which  are  actually  in  the  score.  Arrest,  not  so  much  in 
terms  of  "motionlessness"  as  in  the  Stravinskian  sense  where  the  use  of 
ostinati  preclude  harmonic  movement.  This  revived  a  curious  interest 
that  goes  back  a  long  time,  in  which  I've  felt  that  if  these  two  things 
were  both  positive — if  arrest  were  a  compression,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  movement  an  explosion,  of  energy  (like  a  jet  engine)  —  then  such 
sections  might  extend  and  extend.' 

Part  One  of  Tippett's  Third  Symphony  begins  with  just  such  a  con- 
frontation. Six  bars  of  grinding,  pent-up  chords  for  brass  are  suddenly 
released  in  nine  bars  of  soaring  figuration  for  strings  and  woodwind. 
But  immediately  the  process  is  repeated,  it  becomes  clear — as  his 
remarks  above  suggest  —  that  Tippett's  intentions  are  much  more  ex- 
pansive, both  in  style  and  form  than  anything  in  Stravinsky.  In  the 
'second  round',  arrest  is  already  nine  bars  and  movement  seventeen 
bars  long;  in  the  third  round,  twenty-three  and  sixty-four  bars,  respec- 
tively; and  by  the  fourth,  forty-six  and  ninety  —  almost  mini-movements 
in  themselves.  It  is  the  exuberant  throwing-up  of  ever  more  diverse 
new  material  as  much  as  the  development  of  that  of  the  opening  which 
creates  this  growth  —  material,  moreover,  which  often  seems  con- 
sciously to  refer  back  to  Tippett's  earlier  works,  as  if  to  draw  them  too 
into  the  ambit  of  the  new  Symphony.  The  third  round  arrest,  for  in- 
stance, is  brutally  bisected  by  percussive  outbursts  reminiscent  of  the 
music  for  the  'jazz  couple',  Mel  and  Dov,  in  The  Knot  Garden,  while 
the  third  movement  sees  the  arrival  both  of  the  glittering  piano  and 
xylophone  figuration  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  a  frisky  two 
part  invention  for  violins  comparable  with  the  middle  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Second  Symphony.  In  the  fifth  round,  the  florid  baroque 
fanfares  of  arrest  run  to  ninety-six  bars  but  movement  is  overtaken  by  a 
sixth  arrest  after  only  twenty-six.  The  two  musical  characters  now  pro- 
ceed simultaneously  in  what  amounts  to  a  recapitulation,  for  as  Tippett 
remarks,  'Although  it  doesn't  do  the  usual  classical  things,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  what  degree  there  is  a  kind  of  placing  of  themes  that  might  be 
first  and  second  subject  or  whatever  and  a  kind  of  development,  a  con- 
tinuity by  implication  behind  the  blocks'. 

At  this  point  the  tension  is  dispersed  over  tam-tam  and  bass  drum  rolls 
and  the  music  goes  over  into  a  Lento,  the  second  half  of  Part  One  and 
in  effect  the  Symphony's  slow  movement.  'Here  the  contrast  was  be- 
tween high  and  low,  as  I  first  heard  it  —  or,  indeed  saw  it;  visual  terms 
entered  quite  a  lot  here.  It  starts  with  about  two  minutes  of  the  high 
music,  which  is  a  kind  of  sound  accumulation  without  any  obvious 
principle  of  change  or  extension  —  you  might  think  of  it  as  a  windless 
night  sky,  the  sounds  are  up  in  the  air.  Then  suddenly,  over  a  deep 
and  slow-moving  pulse,  the  other  sound  comes  up  from  below,  like  a 
tidal  wave,  and  so  you  get  a  balance  between  the  two.  Eventually  the 
discontinuous  night-sky  part  of  it  goes  backwards,  the  vision  departs. 
Meanwhile  the  deep  part  has  become  audible  again  from  time  to 
time,  but  always  at  a  different  part  of  itself,  until  it  too  finally  goes.' 
All  that  needs  adding  to  this  account  is  that  the  diaphanous,  aerated 
'night  sky'  music  with  its  floating  string  solos  and  gentle  chiming  sonori- 
ties represents  perhaps  Tippett's  most  successful  evocation  of  great 
spaces.  Certainly  in  a  lifetime  of  magnificent  writing  for  string  orchestra 
he  has  never  achieved  a  grander,  more  sustained  arch  of  sound  than  that 
of  the  'tidal  wave'  music — in  this  writer's  opinion,  the  high-spot  of 
the  entire  work. 

'This  made  the  first  half  of  the  Symphony  —  two  movements  of  about 
nine  minutes  each  —  and  is  quite  abstract.  I  had  thought  that,  as  in  the 
normal  symphony,  I  would  now  move  over  towards  the  less  rigorous 
things.  And  to  begin  the  Second  Part  I  had  always  imagined  —  this  is  a 
risky  thing  to  say,  but  I  shall  have  to  risk  it  —  an  Ives-like  movement 
(because  it  isn't  Ives),  meaning  that  part  of  Ives  when  he  presents  an 
enormous  melange,  an  accumulation  of  things  all  at  once.  But  I  always 
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realized  that  he  did  it  in  a  pacific  way,  that  he  used  all  sorts  of  mate- 
rial—  much  of  it  popular  and  noisy  even  —  because  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  was  some  kind  of  New  England  experience,  some  kind  of  inner 
world.  At  the  end  of  The  Fourth  of  July  there's  a  frightful  row  which 
busts  up  and  leaves  this  almost  non-existent  sound  behind.  It's  Emily 
Dickinson  —  what  is  it?  —  The  sound  of  the  pool  in  my  garden  tran- 
scends my  piano.  Now  I'm  not  doing  it  that  way,  but  I've  got  something 
in  me  that  likes  the  Ivesian  thing.  So  I  imagined  a  real  play  of  five 
different  musics  which  are  quite  long  sections  that  hardly  change  in 
themselves  but  do  change  in  their  relationships  to  each  other.'  Tippett's 
five  groups  of  material  comprise  a  bucolic,  da  caccia  horn  quartet, 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  world  of  The  Midsummer  Marriage,  run- 
ning and  stamping  figures  for  upper  and  lower  strings,  respectively,  a 
strutting,  block-chordal  idea  for  massed  woodwinds  and,  somewhat 
later,  a  kind  of  continuo  piano  part.  These  are  superimposed  in  varying 
permutations,  culminating  in  what  Tippett  calls  a  'jam  session'  as  they 
all  come  together.  There  is  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then,  suddenly, 
the  whole  character  of  the  Symphony  is  transformed. 

'Now  comes  the  thing  that  happened  after  these  first  concepts  were 
gradually  put  into  place  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  was  always  certain 
that  I'd  come  out  with  a  set  of  blues  and  breaks  —  instrumental  ones. 
This  is  partly  because  I've  always  been  interested  in  blues,  which  I  re- 
gard as  an  archetypal  form  .  .  .  and  partly  because  it  seemed  to  me 
one  way  of  avoiding  the  terrible  difficulties  of  the  finale  in  which  you 
just  pile  things  on.  I  can't  do  the  Shostakovich  bombast  and  don't  want 
to.  However,  when  I  really  looked  into  the  matter,  I  became  perfectly 
clear  that  the  blues  could  not  be  instrumental,  that  blues  are  only  in- 
cidentally instrumental.  And  the  moment  I  began  to  think  about  words 

—  the  suffering  behind  the  blues  —  the  thing  took  a  tremendous  step 
forward  and  I  became  involved  very  deeply  in  the  fundamental  Ninth 
Symphony  problem:  how  real  is  the  big  affirmatory  period  of  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  century  to  us?  Colin  Davis  once  said  to  me  as  he 
came  off  the  platform,  "What  does  this  mean,  Michael?  Does  it  mean 
anything  to  us?"  In  other  words  we  still  celebrate,  are  still  terribly 
moved,  but  we  don't  really  accept  the  totality  of  such  affirmations  in 
those  terms.  Well,  as  you  can  imagine,  this  is  me:  I've  always  had  a 
rootedness  in  that  period;  I've  "lived"  with  Goethe  and  the  rest  of 
them,  but  I'm  also  very  conscious  precisely  that  this  is  not  how  we  are 
now. 

'So  I  realized  I  was  doing  something  I'd  never  expected  to  do:  that  I 
was  going  to  go  over  totally  from  abstraction  into  dramatics  in  the 
fundamental  sense  of  a  voice  and  a  message.  Now  Stravinsky  said  that 
the  Ninth  goes  wrong  at  the  point  the  message  starts  (because  he  didn't 
believe  in  a  message).  In  a  sense  I  realize  both  things,  but  I've  never 
put  them  together  in  this  way  at  all.  The  moment  I  came  to  the  break, 
in  fact,  the  Beethoven  was  fundamental,  and  I've  had  to  quote  the 
seven  bars  of  the  Presto  opening  of  the  Ninth's  last  movement  because 
I  can't  see  any  better  way  of  doing  it.  I  feel  his  way  here  is  archetypal 

—  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  slow  movement,  the  raucous  noise  and 
that  "take  this  away!".  Then  the  four  blues  began  to  work  out  in  terms 
of  verbal  metaphors:  solo  voice  (because  it's  blues)  and  nearly  always 
bodily  metaphors.  Bit  by  bit  they  became  the  problems  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  I  kept  looking  back  to  Schiller  and  even  used  direct  quotations, 
very  small  ones:  They  sang  that  when  she  waved  her  wings,  the  God- 
dess joy  would  make  us  one.  But  then  comes  the  modern  thing,  I 
have  to  add:  And  did  my  brother  die  of  frostbite  in  the  camp?  And  was 
my  sister  charred  to  ashes  in  the  oven?  We  know  not  so  much  joy  for 
so  much  sorrow. 

'Then  I  had  to  make  a  sequence,  and  of  course  the  drama  took  over. 
So  that  you  first  get  a  pure  blues  —  it's  like  the  St  Louis  Blues  of  Bessie 
Smith,  just  chord  by  chord,  and  the  words  are  frightfully  simple,  though 
the  vocal  line  can't  like  hers  stay  within  the  compass  of  a  fifth.  That 
would  demand  a  kind  of  blues  singing  I  couldn't  expect  to  get.  But 
after  the  Ivesian  nonsense  you  get  an  extraordinary  sort  of  simplicity. 
The  chords  are  very  rich,  much  richer  than  Bessie  Smith  would  use,  . 
but  they  don't  differ  in  tempo  at  all.  The  words  are  those  of  the 
child  — fundamental  things.  The  breaks  in  this  haunting  section  are, 
incidentally,  taken  by  solo  flugelhorn  in  a  touching  recreation  of  the 
style  of  the  young  Louis  Armstrong  in  Tippett's  own  terms. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


February  17  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE 


BEETHOVEN    Variations  for  Violin, 
Cello  &  Piano 
op.  121a 

SPOHR  Nonet  for  Strings  & 

Winds  in  F     op.  31 

SHIFRIN  Serenade   for   Clari- 

net,   Oboe,    Horn, 
Viola  &  Piano  (1956) 

MOZART  Quintet  in  E  flat  for 

Piano  &  Winds 
K.  452 

program  subject  to  change 
The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2         $3         $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
RCA  RECORDS 


& 


Old  t&lativeg  of 
moderti  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARL  ETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154  890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


'Next  is  a  flamboyant  fast  blues  when  she  has  gone  out  into  the  world 
and  is  simply  living  in  the  normal  sense.  It's  in  the  tradition  of  all  the 
things  that  you  liked  with  your  mistress,  from  lips  to  thighs  and  what- 
ever it  may  be.'  Here  the  breaks  are  taken  by  one,  two  and  three  clari- 
nets respectively.  'But  then  comes  the  blues  of  the  bodies  that  aren't 
like  that,  which  is  deeply  moving  again  —  a  slow  12/8  blues.  The 
Girl  born  dumb  and  blind  is  Helen  Keller  of  course.'  Here  the  breaks 
take  the  form  of  spoken  comments  by  the  soloist. 

'Then  the  whole  thing  finally  took  off  into  a  long  commentary  on  the 
Ninth  Symphony  problem:  whether  we  can  rejoice  at  all.  Which  we 
do  in  the  end,  only  it  comes  out  as  the  /  have  a  dream  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  It's  a  different  kind  of  joy,  more  tempered,  not  so  grandiose.  Now 
when  I  first  showed  Colin  Davis  these  four  texts — -he  saw  them  first  — 
he  at  once  wrote  and  said,  "This  is  not  Schiller,  it's  Blake."  And  of 
course  he's  right,  they're  songs  of  innocence  and  experience.  So  that  I 
had  after  all  somehow  worked  back  to  the  Goethe-Schiller  period,  but 
to  the  one  contemporary  who  was  totally  unknown  to  them:  Blake,  the 
maverick,  who  was  speaking  at  the  same  time.' 

Coming  at  the  end  of  a  long  work  already  so  diverse  in  character,  this 
final  scena  might  seem  dangerously  wayward  in  impulse.  In  fact  its 
progress  is  ordered  not  only  by  recurrences  of  the  Beethoven  quota- 
tion, but  also  by  sequences  of  contrast  like  the  arrest-movement  pat- 
tern of  the  work's  opening.  Moreover,  by  now  recalling  certain  earlier 
musical  events  such  as  the  brutal  percussive  outbursts  and  the  night 
sky  music  from  Part  One  in  association  with  images  in  the  text,  he 
retrospectively  invests  those  parts  of  the  work,  which  at  the  time 
seemed  abstract  with  more  specific  connotations.  Thus  the  concluding 
sequence  of  contrasting  chords,  an  ultimate  and  purely  musical  simpli- 
fication of  the  Symphony's  processes,  is  also  to  be  heard  as  loaded  with 
expressive  significance. 


/ 

As  I  sought  nurture  from  my 

mother's  breast 
I  drank  in  sorrow  with  her  milk. 

As  I  stood  upright  on  my  father's 

knee 
I  drank  in  sorrow  with  his  kiss. 

Blood  of  their  blood 
Bone  of  their  bone 
What  then  is  me  that  was  not 
them? 

II 

O,  I'll  go  walking  with  my  nostrils 

quiv'ring 
and  my  eyeballs  flashing 
and  my  mouth  round  open 

laughing 
and  my  tongue  on  fire. 

O,  I'll  go  whirling  with  my  arm- 
pits glist'ning 
and  my  breast-buds  shaking 
and  that  navel  that  my  mother 
left  me  luxuriously  dreaming. 

O,  I'll  go  prancing  with  my 

toe-tips  flying 
and  my  knee-bones  jerking  and 

my  thighs, 
and  what  within  there  lies, 
my  thighs  aflame. 

Ill 

I  found  the  man  grown  to  a 

dwarf. 
After  the  circus  in  his  tent  he 

said: 


'So  many  take  me  for  a  doll.' 
I  gave  him  milk  and  kisses. 

I  found  the  girl  born  dumb  and 
blind. 

She  strokes  my  hand  and  tap- 
wrote  in  the  palm: 

'I  feel  but  cannot  see  the  Sun.' 

I  gave  her  milk  and  kisses. 

I  found  the  beautiful  moronic 

child. 
His  happy  eyes  shone  bright;  he 

said: 
nothing  for  his  mind  is  lost. 
I  gave  him  milk  and  kisses. 

As  I  lay  down  beside  my  mate, 

body  to  body, 
We  did  not  heed  the  sorrow. 

Ah,  merciful  Cod,  if  such  there 

be, 
Let  him,  let  her,  be  born  straight. 
But  if  no  answer  to  the  prayer, 
we  shall  give  milk,  we  shall  give 

kisses. 

IV 

They  sang  that  when  she  waved 

her  wings 
the  Coddess  Joy  shall  make  us 

one. 

And  did  my  brother  die  of  frost- 
bite in  the  camp? 

And  was  my  sister  charred  to 
cinders  in  the  oven? 

We  know  not  so  much  joy 
for  so  much  sorrow, 
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Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


VIRTUOSO  PERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 
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LAUNDRY 


DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


though  my  fine  body  dances, 

nor  so  much  evil, 

though  I  sometimes  be  good. 

My  sibling  was  the  torturer. 

He  takes  his  place! 

So,  if  the  worm  has  given 
love-lust, 

let  him  stay  patient  in  his  place. 

But  if  the  cherub  stands  b'fore 
God, 

let  him  demote  himself  to  man, 

then  spit  his  curses  across  the 
celestial  face, 

though  he  be  answered 

(Answered?!)  with  annihila- 
tion from  the  whirlwind. 


that  my  strong  arms  shall  lift 

the  lame, 
and  on  my  giant  legs  we'll  whirl 

our  way 
over  the  visionary  earth  in  mutual 

celebration. 

What  though  the  dream  crack, 

we  shall  remake  it. 
Staring  with  those  startled  eyes 

at  what  we  are 
Blood  of  my  blood 
Bone  of  my  bone 
We  sense  a  huge  compassionate 

power  to  heal  to  love. 


It  is  our  agony 

we  fractured  men  surmise  a 

deeper  mercy; 
that  no  God  has  shown. 
I  have  a  dream  that  my  strong 

hand 
shall  grip  the  cruel, 
that  my  strong  mouth  shall  kiss 

the  fearful, 

SIR  MICHAEL  TIPPETT  — A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

by  Bayan  Northcott 

Michael  Tippett  was  born  in  London  on  2  January  1905  but  spent  most 
of  his  childhood  in  the  Suffolk  countryside  and  later,  when  his  parents 
went  abroad,  in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy.  Although  he  learnt  the 
piano  and  felt  drawn  to  composition  from  an  early  age,  his  upbringing 
away  from  musical  centers  in  the  days  before  radio  kept  him  largely  in 
ignorance  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music  until  he  returned  to  London 
to  study  composition  with  Charles  Wood  and  conducting  with  Adrian 
Boult  and  Malcolm  Sargent  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Tippett  has 
related  that  the  resulting  impact  of  his  belated  discovery  of  almost  the 
entire  standard  repertoire,  in  particular,  the  works  of  Beethoven,  made 
his  student  years  the  most  exciting  of  his  life,  but  it  was  to  cost  him 
many  more  years  of  patient  sifting  to  find  amidst  this  wealth  of  influ- 
ences the  true  sources  of  his  own  style. 

Indeed,  after  leaving  the  College  and  teaching  French  for  a  couple  of 
years,  he  decided  his  musical  destiny  could  only  be  realised  by  devoting 
his  full  time  to  composition,  even  though  this  was  to  mean  living  for  a 
decade  virtually  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  a  simple  cottage  outside  London, 
supplementing  his  tiny  private  income  by  conducting  a  local  choral 
society,  and  later,  during  the  Depression,  an  orchestra  of  unemployed 
professional  musicians.  Even  so,  a  concert  of  some  of  his  early  work  in 
1930  convinced  him  he  was  still  musically  immature  and  he  accordingly 
undertook  an  eighteen-month  course  in  strict  counterpoint  and  fugue 
with  R.  O.  Morris  before  embarking  upon  any  further  compositions  of 
his  own. 

With  the  completion  of  the  First  String  Quartet  in  1935  and  the  First 
Piano  Sonata  two  years  later,  Tippett  at  last  felt  he  had  found  his  real 
style  —  an  achievement  he  marked  by  destroying  or  withdrawing  all  his 
previous  works  including  a  symphony.  He  now  developed  rapidly. 
Audiences  began  to  recognise  a  new  voice  in  the  virile  counterpoint  of 
the  Concerto  for  Double  String  Orchestra  (1939),  the  madrigal-like 
rhythms  of  the  Second  String  Quartet  (1942)  and  the  ecstatic  vocal  line 
of  the  cantata  Boyhood's  End  (1943),  whilst  the  compassionate  war-time 
oratorio  A  Child  of  Our  Time  (1941),  with  its  use  of  Negro  Spirituals  in 
place  of  traditional  chorales,  revealed  his  special  gift  for  projecting  a 
disturbing  collective  experience  with  dignity  and  sincerity.  The  war  in 
fact  proved  a  testing  time  for  Tippett.  In  1940  he  was  appointed  Musical 
Director  of  London's  Morley  College,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  its. 
buildings  and  facilities  in  the  blitz,  whilst  in  1943  his  pacifist  convictions 
resulted  in  a  three-month  prison  sentence.  Not  surprisingly,  the  earliest 
of  Tippett's  many  newspaper  articles  and  broadcast  talks  upon  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  artist  to  modern  society  —  some  of  which  were  eventually 
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interlocken 

Hillsboro  Upper  Village,  N.H. 

International  Camp 

Imaginative  summer  program  located 
on  a  peaceful  lake  in  a  1 000  acre 
wilderness  preserve  where  80  boys 
and  girls,  ages  10-15,  live  with 
others  from  around  the  world.  Com- 
munity centered  individual  program- 
ming with  opportunities  in  athletics, 
arts,  waterfront  and  extensive 
wilderness  camping. 

Travel  Camp 

Small  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  ages 
1 3-1 5,  plus  an  adult  married 
teaching  couple.  Bicycling,  hiking, 
exploring  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Appalachia,  Canada,  New  England. 

Crossroads 

International  group  of  ten  boys  and 
girls,  ages  14-18,  living  and  learning 
together,  camping,  hiking,  bicycling 
and  exploring  on: 

CROSSROADS  AMERICA  with 
Appalachian  Mountain  families, 
migrant  and  community  develop- 
ment workers,  Grand  Teton  moun- 
taineers, Texas  ranchers,  American 
Indians 

CROSSROADS  BRITAIN  with  Welsh 
coal  miners,  Irish  diddicais, 
Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  canal 
bargees 

CROSSROADS  FRANCE  with 
Basques  in  the  Pyrenees,  Breton 
fishermen,  young  Parisians,  people 
of  Provence 

CROSSROADS  SCANDINAVIA  with 
Danish  craftsmen,  Norwegian 
trawlermen  and  mountaineers,  rural 
Scandinavian  teen-agers. 

CROSSROADS  JAPAN/KOREA 
with  Kabuki  actors,  coastal  fisher- 
men, Hachijo  pearl  divers,  Buddhist 
monks,  Gifu  villagers,  students  of 
Seoul  and  Tokyo. 

CROSSROADS  MUSIC  FOCUS  with 
professional  and  local  folk  musicians 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

CROSSROADS  PHOTOGRAPHY 
with  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  of  New  England. 

Send  for  additional  details  and 
please  specify  student's  present 
grade  in  school  and  which  program 
is  of  special  interest. 

Box    S/ Interlocken 
Hillsboro  Upper  Village 
New  Hampshire  03244 
Tel:  (603)  478-3202 
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Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 
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18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 

Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 
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ESTABLISHED  1800 
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1 25  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


gathered  together  in  his  book  Moving  into  Aquarius  (1959)  —  date  from 
this  period.  Yet  his  ebullient  contribution  throughout  the  1940's  to 
London's  concert  life,  as  composer,  organizer  and  conductor,  and  par- 
ticularly his  leading  role  in  the  revival  of  the  Elizabethans,  Monteverdi 
and  Purcell,  is  still  remembered  with  gratitude  by  many  musicians.  Cer- 
tainly the  tempered  optimism  of  his  magnificent  and  still  unduly  ne- 
glected First  Symphony  (1945)  sounds  both  like  a  conscious  summing-up 
of  his  musical  development  to  that  time,  and  a  celebration  of  a  hard- 
earned  personal  maturity. 

Tippett's  style  now  began  to  move  towards  a  brighter,  more  richly  fig- 
ured lyricism,  and  his  life  to  swing  away  from  London  once  more.  In 
1951  he  gave  up  his  Morley  directorship  in  order  to  be  able  to  compose 
full-time  in  a  country  setting  again,  and  in  1952  he  completed  his  six 
years  labour  upon  libretto  and  music  of  his  visionary  operatic  comedy, 
The  Midsummer  Marriage,  the  luminous  opulence  of  which  was  to  spill 
over  into  a  related  series  of  instrumental  works:  the  Fantasia  Con- 
certante  on  a  Theme  of  Corelli  for  string  orchestra  (1953),  the  Piano 
Concerto  (1955),  the  Sonata  for  Four  Horns  (1955)  and  the  Second  Sym- 
phony (1957).  Strangely,  these  works,  now  regarded  as  amongst  Tip- 
pett's finest,  were  widely  criticised  at  their  first  appearances  upon 
grounds  of  impracticability  and  pretentiousness.  In  particular,  the  philis- 
tine  reactions  to  the  first  production  of  The  Midsummer  Marriage  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1955  effectively  blocked  its  revival  for  over  a  decade. 

Tippett's  relatively  minor  production  over  the  next  four  years  indicated 
that  he  was  again  immersed  in  a  long  project,  and  when  his  operatic 
tragedy,  King  Priam,  was  staged  at  the  Coventry  Festival  in  1962  it  dis- 
played a  striking  transformation  of  style,  with  the  euphonious,  through- 
composed  textures  of  the  1950s  supplanted  by  an  aggressive,  disjunct 
rhetoric.  Two  related  works,  the  mosaic-like  Second  Piano  Sonata  (1962) 
and  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  (1963)  with  its  collages  of  superim- 
posed textures,  represented  formal  extensions  of  his  new  manner  of 
which  the  glittering,  numinous  Vision  of  Saint  Augustine  for  soloists, 
chorus  and  orchestra  (1955)  proved  the  most  impressive  expression.  In 
fact,  with  the  continuing  efforts  of  such  devoted  supporters  as  the  con- 
ductors Norman  Del  Mar  and  Colin  Davis  and  the  publication  of  a 
symposium  upon  his  music,  Tippett's  sixtieth  birthday  year  found  the 
tide  of  public  interest  at  last  flowing  strongly  in  his  direction,  as  it  has 
continued  to  do  ever  since.  In  1959  he  had  been  created  a  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  and  in  1964  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  honoris  causa  from  the  University  of  Cambridge;  in 
1966  he  was  knighted  and  in  1973  his  music  was  cited  by  The  American 
Academy  for  Arts  and  Letters  for  'the  vibrancy  and  exuberance  it  gives 
off,  the  feeling  it  communicates  of  a  richness  of  temperament  and  of 
humanity'. 

Meanwhile  the  first  performance  of  his  tragi-comic  third  opera,  The 
Knot  Garden,  and  its  related  Songs  for  Dove  (1970),  and  the  subsequent 
appearances  of  the  Third  Symphony  (1972)  and  the  Third  Piano  Sonata 
(1973),  have  suggested  that  Tippett  is  now  moving  into  a  musical  period 
in  which  he  will  increasingly  attempt  the  fusion  of  all  his  earlier  styles 
—  the  contrapuntal,  the  lyrical,  the  rhetorical  —  within  the  bounds  of 
single  works.  The  cultural  and  racial  conflicts  that  form  the  background 
to  his  current  work-in-progress,  an  opera  with  an  American  setting  en- 
titled The  Ice  Break,  and  the  single-movement  Fourth  Symphony  he 
hopes  to  compose  after  it,  suggest  that  the  reconciling  of  opposites 
will  continue  to  dominate  his  work  for  the  next  five  years  at  least. 

As  conductor,  media-personality  and  Musical  Director  of  the  Bath 
Festival,  Tippett  has  become  very  much  a  public  figure  over  the  last 
few  years,  yet  he  remains  unspoilt  as  a  personality.  Now  nearing  seventy, 
yet  still  amazingly  youthful  in  manner  and  appearance,  he  is  widely  re- 
garded not  only  as  one  of  Britain's  major  composers  but  also  as  some- 
thing of  an  exemplary  20th  century  artist  in  a  more  general  sense.  From 
his  writings  and  the  texts  of  his  vocal  works  it  is  clear  he  believes  the 
sustaining  of  the  possibility  and  the  resources  of  the  free  imagination  is 
increasingly  vital  in  a  world  more  and  more  dehumanised  by  technolt 
ogy,  and  he  has  never  relaxed  in  his  struggle  to  relate  the  findings  of 
his  vast  reading  in  literature,  psychology,  mythology  and  cultural  his- 
tory to  his  private  vision  as  an  artist  and  his  experience  as  a  member  of 
society.  In  particular,  although  he  has  kept  in  touch  with  half  a  century 
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the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

OPEN  TUESDAY-SATURDAY 
10  AM-5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  — 69  NEWBURY  ST. 


BOSTON 


266-1810 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


Howoldis 
this  painting? 


Guess  again.  The  artist, 
Horacio  Torres,  is  contempo- 
rary, but  his  paintings  appear 
deceptively  traditional.  Don't 
miss  the  first  major  exhibition 
of  Torres'  works. 

January  9  through  February  24 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Symphony  Hall 


>    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-20 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

Copley  Square  267-5300 


Park  Square  426-2000 


20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel 

Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbd     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


I 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


4? 


*8 


Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTihi 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Rjviera 

The 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OE  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUST 


o*  ^°*S 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta{?icm-(_ylwe/ucan  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  AM     —    10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

^PvPAbhI  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


^touffers 

TopofmeHub 

52nd  floor  •  I'rudenlial  Center  •  536-1775 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD   CITY    HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


maffre  \ 
Jacques 


Restaurant  Fran^ais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


*$¥    EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VAIET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWRDRY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


Irwarlrt 


At Dunfets Parker  House     -  ,  -'•. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 


PlanOi 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


AND 


MB/JQ 
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of  experiment  and  revolution  in  the  arts,  he  has  never  sold  out  to  any 
fashionable  system  or  prescriptive  historical  attitude,  continuing  to  trust 
rather  in  the  full  creative  process:  a  direct  pragmatism  of  composing 
that  is  nonetheless  guided  both  consciously  and  intuitively  by  a  long 
process  of  accumulation  and  testing,  and  a  confidence  that  the  results 
will  both  communicate  with  an  unequivocal  immediacy  and  stand  up 
to  the  closest  analytical  scrutiny.  It  is  the  degree  to  which  such  an  ideal 
remains  practicable  in  an  age  in  which  the  very  idea  of  music  as  a 
defined  language  is  under  stress  that  will  doubtless  determine  the  ulti- 
mate survival  of  his  work. 

Sir  Michael  Tippett  is  presently  in  the  midst  of  a  North  American  tour 
which  includes  visits  to  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto,  where 
performances  of  several  of  his  works  are  scheduled.  In  addition  to  the 
Boston  Symphony's  first  American  performances  of  his  Third  Symphony 
on  February  15  and  16,  Sir  Michael's  Boston  agenda  included  a  visit  to 
Tufts  University,  Medford,  where  a  program  of  his  works  was  per- 
formed on  February  13.  On  February  20  and  22  the  Boston  Symphony, 
with  Colin  Davis  and  Heather  Harper,  will  give  the  first  New  York  per- 
formances of  the  Third  Symphony  in  Avery  Fisher  Hall.  New  Yorkers 
will  also  hear  the  Concerto  for  Double  String  Orchestra  performed  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Andrew  Davis.  Sir 
Michael's  itinerary  in  this  country  includes  a  visit  to  Chicago  for  the 
American  premiere  of  his  opera  The  Knot  Garden  on  February  22  and  24 
at  Northwestern  University.  In  addition  to  lectures  at  Northwestern  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  conduct  the  Chicago  Symphony  on 
March  7  in  performances  of  the  Third  Symphony  and  the  Piano  Con- 
certo, with  Stephen  Bishop  as  soloist.  On  February  27  the  Toronto 
Mendelssohn  Choir  will  present  The  Vision  of  St  Augustine,  conducted 
by  Elmer  Iseler.  The  tour  will  conclude  on  March  14,  when  his  Sym- 
phony No.  3  will  be  performed  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Philips  has  released  recordings  of  the  Third  Symphony,  The 
Knot  Garden  and  the  piano  sonatas  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Michael's 
visit  to  this  country. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 


™emos,co,  M ICHAEL  TIPPETT 

"a  poet  s  visionary  and  a  craftsman" 

published  exclusively  by 
SCHOTT  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3* 

for  Orchestra,  with  Soprano 

U.S.  premiere  performances  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  Colin  Davis 

conductor;  Heather  Harper  soloist: 

Feb.  15,16   -  Boston 

Feb.  20, 22  -  New  York 

Study  Score  available 

Recent  Publications 

SONATA  NO.  3  FOR  PIANO  t 

THE  KNOT  GARDEN*  (Opera).  Vocal  Score  a  Libretto 

MIDSUMMER  MARRIAGE*  (Opera).  Vocal  Score  Et  Libretto 

SONGS  FOR  DOV  (Tenor  &  Chamber  Orch.).  Study  Score 

VISION  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE  (Chorus  &  Orch.).  Vocal  &  Study  Score 

Complete  catalog  on  request: 

BELWIN-MILLS  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

16  West  61  st  St.  New  York  City  10023 

*recorded  by  Philips 


Remaining  concert   in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 

April  11 

BACH 

Suite  No.  1 

SCHUMANN 
WEBER 

I      Melodrama  with  piano 

C.P.E.  BACH 

f 

BERIO 

Recital 

programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


THE  MUSIC   DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 


with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


h^HHKMHMHHHHSH^HIHHHHHSHHMNI 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARD! 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Pro vandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE®L 

Provandie  Eastwood  fcf  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hal  I.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  call  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
fe.                SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 

J^              RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
IB:           MANAGED  VACATION 
|         HOME. 

^B    I ...        For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
— -^Ma-ajl     tire  season  our  property  man- 
H^M"!       agement  se-vices  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
j    cessibility  to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
■"""■                 areas. 

1    Call  802-746-5171 

m^^  ■ 

<T^|         HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
^fc-^     Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 

RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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VIBRANT  EMERALDS 
BRILLIANT  DIAMONDS 


m> 


actual  size 
subject  to  prior  sale 


Ring,  18K,  Emerald  Diamond  border  $4400. 

Ring,  Platinum-Diamonds  $2500. 

Pin,  Platinum,  Emerald  pear  shapes  and  Diamonds  $3900. 

Ring,  Emerald,  Diamond  border,  18K  $3600. 

Ring,  Platinum,  Diamond  and  baguettes  $1600. 

Ring,   18K,  brilliant  Emerald  and  pear  shape  Diamonds  $1100. 

Earrings,  14K,  Emerald  cabochon  drop  and  Diamonds  $280. 


f-^arenti  listers 

Incorporated 
97   NEWBURY  STREET,    BOSTON,   MASS.   02116 


reat  ^Symphonies 
begin  with  one  note 

Qreat  ^Savings        \ 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 


flMPC     AND  L0AN 

inUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Ganson 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 


The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  maybe  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 

Sunday  March  31  at  8  o'clock 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


00 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


,■1  II 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union- — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL   ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the 
Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Fresh          J 
Pond       /      A 

Concord  Ave.              g 

Vs. 

Harvard  Sq^^^^j 
Mt.  Auburn  St. 

^MB  UPPER 
m^BSTORY 

■  Mass.  Ave. 

THE  LOWER  Mi 
.           STORY      ■ ■// 

^/^          Brattle  St.        "^"^ 
tyMemoTiai  Drive             j 

Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  ifs  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  Ifs 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni. 
This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin  Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Musical  Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his 
debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in  Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony. He  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the  German  premiere  of 
Britten's  War  requiem,  and  in  the  1962-1963  season  led  the  London 
Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in 
recent  years  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  con- 
ducted performances  of  Peter  Grimes,  Wozzeck,  and  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Philips. 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
alloiv  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  ].  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  —  2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  vour  choice. 


mat 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


■  ImIv 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

HUE  9 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


Ganson 


THE  SOLOISTS 


HEATHER  HARPER  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
land. She  originally  aspired  to  be  a  concert 
pianist,  but  while  studying  piano  at  Lon- 
don's Trinity  College  of  Music  she  won  a 
voice  scholarship  that  changed  the  course 
of  her  career.  Miss  Harper  made  her  pro- 
fessional debut  with  the  Oxford  University 
Opera  Club  as  Lady  Macbeth  in  the  Verdi 
opera.  Since  then  she  has  sung  principal 
roles  with  London's  Royal  Opera  in  Covent 
Garden,  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  at  the  Glyn- 
debourne  and  Bayreuth  Festivals,  appearing  many  times  on  BBC-TV 
both  in  concert  and  opera.  Heather  Harper  has  made  concert  tours  of 
North  and  South  America,  Australia,  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East, 
as  well  as  the  musical  capitals  of  Europe.  She  has  appeared  with  the 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  Philharmonics,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Washington's  National  Symphony  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  has  toured  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  the  B.B.C.  Symphony. 
Among  the  many  premieres  Miss  Harper  has  sung  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  celebrated  'War  Requiem'  at  Coventry  Cathedral  in  1962. 


MICHAEL  ROLL  was  born  in  England  in 
July  1946  of  Viennese  parents.  At  the  age 
of  six  he  began  studying  the  piano  with 
Fanny  Waterman  (his  only  teacher).  At 
twelve  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Royal  Fes- 
tival Hall  playing  the  Schumann  Concerto 
with  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  Malcolm  Sar- 
gent. Michael  Roll  won  the  Leeds  Interna- 
tional Pianoforte  Competition  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  the  youngest  of  eighty-eight 
competitors  from  twenty-three  countries.  Since  then  he  has  appeared 
with  The  New  Philharmonia  under  Giulini,  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  and 
Sawallisch,  The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Kertesz  and  Metha, 
the  Halle  under  BarbiroHi,  the  B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sargent 
and  Davis,  and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Boult.  In 
addition  he  has  played  at  the  Edinburgh,  Aldeburgh,  Bath,  Ascona  and 
Swansea  Festivals  and  is  a  regular  performer  in  the  Henry  Wood  Prom- 
enade Concerts.  In  the  past  year  Michael  Roll  has  appeared  in  Hong 
Kong  with  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  the  first  Arts  Fes- 
tival there.  He  has  played  at  the  Vienna  Festival  with  the  Warsaw  Cham- 
ber Orchestra.  He  also  toured  Eastern  Europe  with  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  and  has  recently  returned  from  a  three  week  recital  and  con- 
certo tour  of  South  Africa. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


J.  Ganson 
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BERLIOZ'   DEVIL  IN   BOSTON 
by  Kenneth  Furie 

At  a  time  when  large-scale  recordings  are  becoming  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  team  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall  recently  undertook  the  largest  project  since  .  .  .  well,  since  DCs 
Metropolitan  Opera  Carmen  a  year  before. 

The  task  at  hand  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  new  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa:  recording  Berlioz'  'dramatic  legend'  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
in  a  bare-minimum  five  sessions,  sandwiched  between  concert  per- 
formances in  Boston  and  New  York.  Fortunately  neither  orchestra  nor 
conductor  is  a  stranger  to  the  score:  Boston  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  big  Berlioz  works  have  been  in  the  repertory  since  the 
Fifties  (when  the  BSO  recorded  its  first  complete  Damnation,  under 
Munch),  and  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  actually  plays 
these  works  in  concert  (he  had  done  both  The  Damnation  and  the 
Requiem  as  a  guest  conductor  with  the  BSO). 


Christian  Steiner 

After  leading  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  in  the  climax  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Seiji  Ozawa 
listens  to  the  playback  flanked  by  producer  Thomas  Mowery  on  his 
right  and  soprano  Edith  Mathis,  DG's  Hans  Hirsch,  and  tenor  Stuart 
Burrows  on  his  left. 

The  first  four  sessions  were  squeezed  into  two  days:  afternoons  and 
evenings.  As  if  the  schedule  weren't  tight  enough,  the  project  was 
threatened  by  the  sudden  mysterious  indisposition  of  the  Mephistophe- 
les,  bass-baritone  Donald  Mclntyre.  But  when  I  arrived  for  the  second 
day's  afternoon  session,  Mclntyre  was  on  stage  (behind  the  orchestra, 
which  was  on  the  auditorium  floor)  along  with  the  other  principals, 
soprano  Edith  Mathis  (Marguerite)  and  tenor  Stuart  Burrows  (Faust), 
showing  no  signs  of  whatever  had  threatened  his  participation,  unless 
you  count  his  nonstop  vocalizing  between  takes.  (Later,  in  the  control 
room,  producer  Thomas  Mowrey  suggested  that  perhaps  he'd  been 
done  in  by  the  clams  they  had  all  had  with  dinner  some  nights  earlier. 
'But  I  grew  up  on  shellfish,'  the  New  Zealand-born  Mclntyre  replied.) 

The  session  was  devoted  primarily  to  Part  III,  which  involves  all  three 
soloists.  The  final  scene  of  Part  III  was  left  for  the  evening  session,  when 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  would  be  on  hand.  Work  began  with 
the  last  number  before  that  final  scene,  the  haunting  Marguerite/ Faust 
duet.  Ensemble  problems  necessitated  several  retakes,  forcing  Burrows 
to  repeat  his  ascent  to  high  C  sharp. 

After  a  dip  back  into  Part  II  for  the  brief  first  Faust/ Mephisto  scene 
beginning  with  Mephisto's  sardonic  entrance  line,  'O  pure  emotion' 
(Mclntyre  sounding  not  at  all  indisposed),  work  proceeded  consecu- 
tively through  Part  III  from  Faust's  'Merci,  doux  crepuscule'  up  to  the 
already  recorded  duet.  Again  Burrows  was  taxed:  The  aria  contains  a 
haunting  phrase,  'Que  j'aime  ce  silence'  ('How  I  love  this  silence'), 
in  the  tenor's  upper  register,  marked  ppp.  In  each  of  the  three  takes 
Burrows  negotiated  the  fiendish  phrase  somewhat  differently;  it  should 
be  a  pleasant  dilemma  choosing  among  them. 


J.  Ganson 


Christian  Steiner 

A  Devious  Devil.  For  the  most  part  recording  was  done  in  complete 
takes  of  musical  numbers.  Mathis,  for  example,  did  a  complete  take  of 
her  first  big  solo,  the  'Gothic  song'  'Le  Roi  de  Thule.'  All  then  retired 
to  the  control  room  for  playbacks,  returned  to  the  auditorium,  did 
another  complete  take,  and  moved  on.  The  last  number  on  the  sched- 
ule, the  somber  recitative  from  Part  IV  in  which  Mephisto —  over  a 
background  of  insinuating  hunting  horns  —  tells  Faust  of  Marguerite's 
plight,  brought  some  problems.  First,  the  treacherous  brass  parts  re- 
quired some  ensemble  work,  which  was  finally  accomplished  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 

But  in  the  control  room  after  the  session,  Ozawa,  Burrows,  and 
Mclntyre  tried  to  diagnose  a  feeling  of  rhythmic  tentativeness.  Burrows, 
who  is  almost  fanatical  about  rhythmic  accuracy,  was  frustrated  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Ozawa  insisted  one  of  his  emotional  outbursts  was 
lagging  behind  the  beat.  Finally  Ozawa  and  Mclntyre  realized  that  he 
had  been  taking  his  beat  from  Mephisto's  unaccompanied  preceding 
line,  in  which  Mclntyre  had  broadened  the  tempo  for  dramatic  effect. 
A  relieved  Faust  chided  his  Mephisto,  'You  can  do  that;  you're  devious. 
But  I.  .  .  .'  With  the  following  scene,  the  descent  into  hell,  scheduled 
for  the  evening  session,  Mowrey  and  Ozawa  quickly  scheduled  a  retake 
of  the  problem  section.  (Judging  from  the  New  York  performance  the 
following  week,  Faust  coped  successfully  with  at  least  this  instance  of 
Mephisto's  deviousness.) 

The  DG  Damnation,  scheduled  for  fall  release,  faces  competition 
from  Colin  Davis'  new  Philips  recording,  which  should  be  out  by  the 
time  you  read  this.  (And  if  current  rumors  prove  true,  we  can  expect  a 
Solti  version  before  long.)  A  control-room  playback  of  the  BSO's 
Pandaemonium  left  no  doubt  in  at  least  one  listener's  mind  why  DG 
was  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  Damnation  sessions  in  Boston:  The  BSO 
—  too  often  overlooked  in  the  World's  Greatest  Orchestra  sweep- 
stakes—  can  produce  a  unique  combination  of  power,  balance,  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

Reprinted  from  the  January  1974  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

row 


FIRST  BALCONY 


■ft  ft  a 

SECOND  BALCONY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A  Concert  by  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet 

On  February  17th  at  7.15  pm  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet  will  give  a 
concert  at  St  Paul's  School  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  quartet  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists 
Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist 
Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's  String  Quartet  in 
C  major  (K.  387),  Samuel  Barber's  Dover  Beach  (with  baritone  David 
Ripley)  and  Maurice  Ravel's  String  Quartet  in  F. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 

SUN.   FEB.   17  at    ■ 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


"X 


TRINIDAD 

CARNIVAL  BALLET 

and  STEEL  BAND 

Company  of  60 


SUN.   FEB.  24,  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

NETHERLANDS 

WIND 

ENSEMBLE 

Gounod,  Petite  Symphonie 
Mozart,  Serenade  K.  388 
D'lndy,  Chanson  et  dances,  Op.  50 
Dvorak,  Serenade,  Op.  44 

WED.  FEB.  27,  8:30  P.M. 
SYMPHONY  HALL  C06-1492 

Remaining  Seats  Now 
S.  Hurok  presents 

An  Evening  with 

MARIA    GIUSEPPE 
CALLAS  diSTEFANO 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


FRI.   MAR.   1,  8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ANTHONY 
NEWMAN 

plays 

BACH 

Harpsichord  Recital 

SUN.  MAR.  10  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  — KE  6-2412 
$5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ALFRED 

BRENDEL 

Incomparable  Pianist  in  Recital 

Haydn, 

E  flat  major  Sonata,  No.  59 

Beethoven, 

Six  Bagatelles,  Op.  126 

and  Sonata  in  A  major,  Op.  101 

Schumann, 
C  major  Fantasy,  Op.  17 

Steinway  Piano 
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Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  .  .  .  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  ...  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$100.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Bostons  biggest   \j4fmfwf  Harvard  Souare, 

Record  Shop  ^^  /?4p  Cambridge. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  March  1  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  2  1974  at  8.30 


OKKO  KAMU     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 

SALLINEN 
*STRAUSS 


Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 
''Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 
Sinfonia 
Till  Eulenspiegel     op.  28 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55,  the  concert  on 
Saturday  about  10.25 
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Friday  afternoon  March  8  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  9  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

RALPH   GOMBERG     oboe,     SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,     JULES  ESKIN     cello 
reciter  and  pianist  to  be  announced 


Uf»P 


<    >. 


HAYDN 


SCHOENBERG 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte     op.  41b 

Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 
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Friday  afternoon  March  15  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  16  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 
MAURIZIO   POLLINI     piano 


MOZART 
STRAVINSKY 


Piano  Concerto  in  A     K.  488 
'L'oiseau  de  feu',  Ballet  in  Two  Scenes 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA   RECORDS 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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The  photographs  shown  on  these  pages  were  taken  at  the  Tuesday  A 
Pre-Symphony  Supper  of  December  18. 


Mrs   George    Lee   Sargent,   Chairman   of   the   Council   of    Friends;    Mrs 
Richard  C.  Curtis,  Manchester;  Dr  Kenneth  Graham,  Boston. 


J.  Ganson 


Mrs  John  L.  Thorndike  and  Mrs  Samuel  Ryburn,  Dover,  who  are  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Tuesday  A  suppers. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  17 
PROVIDENCE  3 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 
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BEETHOVEN  Overture  to 'Egmont'     op.  84 

*Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Adagio  —  allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

intermission 

SALLINEN  Sinfonia 

first  American  performance 


*STRAUSS 


Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche     op.  28 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55  and 
the  concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.25 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is 
allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Auditorium 
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A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
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and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised 
a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings. 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Overture  to  Goethe's  'Egmont' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


op.  84 


Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  the  incidental  music  to  Goethe's  play 
in  1810,  and  it  was  first  performed  at  a  production  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg 
Theater,  Vienna,  on  May  24  of  that  year.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first 
performance  of  the  Overture  was  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel  on  December  16 
1881,  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth.  The 
most  recent  series  of  performances  by  the  Orchestra  were  given  in  Boston  in 
March  1973;  Lorin  Maazel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 


It  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to  Schiller's 
William  Tell,  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly  there  are  no  signs 
of  half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Beetho- 
ven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  music  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in  the 
overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  terrorizes 
the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under  the 
decree  that  'two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets,  are, 
without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason';  the  dumb  anger  of  the 
citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and 
idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  prevail 
and  throw  off  the  invader, 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange,  in  which  Orange 
urges  his  friends  to  flee  with  him,  and  save  his  life.  'For  Goethe,'  writes 
Georg  Brandes,  'this  becomes  the  contrast  between  the  serious,  sober, 
thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the  genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life 
and  power,  believing  in  the  stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circumspection. 
Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to  his;  he  is  indeed  blood  of  his  blood.'  The  poet 
wrote  his  play  scene  by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in 
Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the  romantic 
martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could  not  have 
fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  unplausibly,  in  1827, 
that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted;  if  he  had 
known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them.  'Had  I 
been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history  informs  us,  the  father  of  a 
dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too  absurd; 
and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another  Egmont,  one  that  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then 
are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?' 
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LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th),  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  Fourth  symphony  in  1806,  dedicat- 
ing it  to  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  March 
1807  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 


It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies,  Bee- 
thoven was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  defiances, 
his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may  well  have 
been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alternation,  a  trait 
perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of  virility  and 
gentleness,  of  the  'masculine'  and  the  'feminine'  in  his  scores  of  this 
period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the  colossus  first  find- 
ing his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being  entirely  subdued 
and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the  years  which  pro- 
duced the  Eroica  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and  the  Appassionata 
sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth  symphony  and  the 
Fourth  piano  concerto,  not  to  mention  Fidelio  and  the  three  Rasu- 
movsky  quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law  of  artistic  equilib- 
rium which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two  movements  for  his 
C  minor  symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside,  and  devote  himself,  in 
1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  which,  com- 
pleted in  that  year,  thus  became  the  fourth  in  number. 


Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  'Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants'.  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  Erocia  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked  cham- 
pions. 'The  character  of  this  score,'  wrote  Berlioz,  'is  generally  lively, 
nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness.'  Thayer,  who  bestowed  his 
adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  'placid  and  serene  Fourth  sym- 
phony—  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all';  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  something  'extraordi- 
narily entramant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive  whole  cannot  be. 
.  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs  and  features  of 
a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they  are,  all  is  sub- 
ordinated to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty.' 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives, 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually  found 
in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He  has  simply 
(but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top  of  his  manu- 
script score:  'Sinfonia  4ta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn.' 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1806  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  ancestral 
estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz  von 
Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then  a 
widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and  Josephine 
(Tesi'  and  'Pepi')  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more  interested 
attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard,  was  once  cham- 
pioned as  the  'immortal  beloved',  and  it  was  even  supposed  that  she 
and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and  that  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fourth  symphony  was  his  musical  declaration.  Unfortunately 
for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger  upon  which  they  had 
reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited.  The  diaries  of 
Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held  Beethoven  in  high 
and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  men- 
tioned by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven  to  the  danger  point, 
and  has  recently  been  put  forward  as  the  mysterious  beloved.  This 
summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single  lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable 
one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rolland,  who  made  more  of  the  affair 
with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than  these  subsequent  discoveries  justify, 
yet  came  to  the  still  plausible  conclusion  that  the  Fourth  symphony  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  Beethoven's  stay  at  Martonvasar,  'a  pure,  fragrant 
flower  which  treasures  up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all 
his  life.' 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in  the 
Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being.  Bee- 
thoven dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  included. 

The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a  reverie, 
precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a  sombre 
minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords  establish 
at  once  the  brightness  of  B  flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the  allegro  vivace. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as  that  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending  through  154  bars, 
unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple  and  inevitable 
continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is  taken  up  by  the 
whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and  differently)  to  the 
bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It  generates  excitement 
in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energetic  syncopated  chords  which  bring 
in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the  graceful  and  lilting  second 
subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in  short  chords  and  a  new  theme 
in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  Another  synco- 
pated subject  ends  the  section.  The  development  plays  lightly  with 
fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and  the  little  rhythmic  figure  which 
introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined  with  the  second  theme  proper. 
There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more  brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  is  built  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and  then 
from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying  rhythmic 
figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentuation,  appearing 
by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then  in  all  parts  at  once, 
and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This  instrument,  used  only 
for  reinforcing  up  to  this  point,  takes  on  a  special  coloring.  The  move- 
ment continues  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a  moment  of  full 
sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the  ornamental  passages 
of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are  no  longeer  decoration, 
but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow  movement  of  Beethoven  is 
just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of  Beethoven  in  general  can  be 
applied  to  this  adagio  in  a  special  sense:  'The  power  of  the  musician 
cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through  the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly 
while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted  state.  In  all  parts  and  details 
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planning  to  installation 
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If  you  can't  find  this  record,  Harold  Pool  has  it  for  $5.98  plus  35tf  postage  at  the  Lynchburg  Drug  Store,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352. 

JACK  DANIEL'S  SILVER  CORNET  BAND  reached  its  peak  in  1894. 
Thanks  to  Paramount  Records,  you  can  still  hear  their  music  today. 

Jack  Daniel  started  the  group  to  sell  whiskey  at  saloon  openings  and 

political  rallies.  Today,  we've  dusted  off  some  of  their  old-time  sheet 

music  and  carefully  recreated  a  sound  that  hasn't  been 

heard  for  75  years.  (Finding  these  old-style  mellow 

conical  horns  took  us  from  an  antique  dealer's 

attic  in  Nevada  clear  to  Paris,  France.)  The  result 

is  a  Paramount  Records' album  that's  available 

wherever  good  records  are  sold.  If  the  music 

inspires  a  sip  of  Jack  Daniel's,  don't  be  surprised. 

That's  just  what  Mr.  Jack  intended  it  to  do. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
The  only  Distillery  placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex  of  technical  means  cunningly 
contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  perceive  a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a 
pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lamentation  and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem 
to  spring  from  the  depths  of  our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail 
is  raised  to  the  highest  significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.'  There  is 
no  accessory  here,  no  framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompani- 
ment, each  rhythmical  note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes 
melody. 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between  wood- 
winds and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the  Scherzo 
section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first  symphonic 
instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale,  which  is 
marked  'allegro  ma  non  troppo',  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace,  as  is  fitting 
in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  delightful  twists  and 
turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in  final  movements. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Fourth  symphony  for  RCA. 


AULIS  SALLINEN 

Sinfonia 

Program  note  by  Okko  Kamu 

Aulis  Sallinen,  born  in  1935,  studied  at  the  Sibelius  Academy  from  1955  to  1960 
under  Aarre  Merikanto  and  Joonas  Kokkonen.  From  1960  to  1970  he  worked  for 
the  Finnish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  as  managing  director,  and  since  1963  he 
has  taught  counterpoint,  composition  and  orchestration  at  the  Sibelius  Academy. 
In  1971  he  became  chairman  of  the  Society  of  Finnish  Composers.  His  Sinfonia, 
which  receives  its  first  American  performances  at  these  concerts,  was  completed 
in  1971. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  3  oboes,  3  clarinets  (third 
doubling  bass  clarinet),  3  bassoons  (third  doubling  contrabassoon),  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  bells,  wood  block,  miramba, 
tam-tam,  vibraphone,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  harp  and  strings. 


It  is  evident  from  Aulis  Sallinen's  published  works  that  this  is  a  com- 
poser strongly  drawn  towards  chamber  music.  He  has  composed,  among 
other  things,  a  concerto  for  chamber  orchestra,  four  string  quartets  and 
a  number  of  works  for  solo  instruments,  while  orchestral  works  figure 
more  sparingly  in  his  production.  On  this  basis  one  might  suppose  that 
prior  to  1971,  when  he  attained  the  respectable  age  of  thirty-six,  Sallinen 
had  drawn  but  little  inspiration  from  the  symphonic  ideal  of  his  fellow 
countryman  Sibelius.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  say  that  there  had 
been  a  lack  of  what  we  call  symphonic  thinking  in  Sallinen's  musical 
techniques.  His  unfailing  logic,  his  strength  in  form  and  structure  as  well 
as  his  use  of  symphonic  format  attest  to  this.  But  when  Sallinen  in  1971 
shared  first  prize  in  the  composition  contest  sponsored  by  the  city  of 
Helsinki  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Finlandia  House,  it 
caused  surprise  in  Finnish  musical  circles,  not  because  of  his  success  — 
the  fact  is  that  by  then  he  was  already  one  of  the  most  significant  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  generation  of  Finnish  composers  —  but  because 
the  winning  composition  was  entitled  'Sinfonia.'  It  was  not  identified  as 
Sinfonia  No.  1  and  neither  was  it  described  as  a  'Sinfonia  Brevis/  though 
the  playing  time  is  less  than  seventeen  minutes.  The  title  included  not 
even  a  key  signature,  though  its  principal  tonality  is  F  sharp  minor.  It  was 
simply  entitled  'Sinfonia.' 

I  believe  that  Sallinen's  strongly  developed  self-criticism  played  a  role 
in  his  choice  of  title.  Hardly  anyone  would  have  named  his  first  sym- 
phony 'Sinfonia  Ultima,'  and  would  Sallinen  not  have  shown  unusual 
optimism  if  he  had  provided  the  work  with  an  opus  number?  Yet  music 
centers  around  the  world  —  it  has  been  received  with  uncommon 
enthusiasm  both  in  Europe  and  Japan  —  have  testified  that  Sinfonia  is  a 
work  of  unusual  fascination  and  power. 
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CINTUR4TO 
CN75R4DIM. 

4DMMCED  STEEL-BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40.000  MILES  TIRE  "... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE.        14  NEEDHAM  ST. 
547-1927  969-8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE.  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


Sown  Boston 
Savinqs  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchantswnursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"hi  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants'  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 
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Although  I  know  that  I  contradict  the  composer's  view  about  the  use- 
fulness of  analysis,  I  should  like  to  try  to  make  clear  to  the  listener  some 
facts  about  the  thematic  structure  of  the  Sinfonia,  the  development  of 
its  motif-life,  etc.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  principal  tonality  is 
F  sharp  minor.  The  work  begins  in  this  key,  but  enigmatically,  with  a 
six-four  chord  which  has  C  sharp  as  its  bass  tone.  We  hear  at  once  a 
short  signal-like  motif,  which  acts  as  a  seed  for  the  entire  work's  thematic 
material.  On  first  appearance  it  has  a  penetratingly  sharp  character,  and 
when  we  examine  the  main  theme  developing  from  that  short  motif,  we 
notice  that  though  the  rhythmic  nature  has  changed,  the  characteristic 
intervallic  structure  is  similar.  The  principal  theme  appears  in  many 
reprises  but  in  different  guises,  in  different  keys  and  also  in  bitonal  and 
polytonal  settings. 


Although  the  Sinfonia  consists  of  only  one  movement,  it  can  be  divided 
into  two  main  sections.  The  first  is  an  exposition,  and  the  second  consists 
of  a  scherzo,  a  reprise  and  a  short  coda.  The  scherzo  is  based  on  the 
rhythmic  motif  heard  previously  in  the  exposition,  but  here  the  motif 
undergoes  an  evolution  which  takes  it  far  from  its  original  form.  The 
scherzo  reverts  suddenly  to  the  mood  of  the  first  section.  A  waltz,  related 
both  to  the  motif  and  to  elements  of  the  scherzo,  ensues.  This  in  turn 
leads  to  a  climactic  episode  during  which  all  of  the  thematic  material 
that  has  appeared  thus  far  is  recalled.  This  outburst  subsides  gradually 
and  the  work  comes  to  a  conclusion  with  the  F  sharp  minor  six-four 
chord  with  which  it  began.  The  ending  is  enigmatic,  however,  as  if  the 
composer  wished  the  final  chord  to  continue  to  haunt  the  listener's 
consciousness  —  not  like  'Sinfonia  Brevis'  but  like  'Sinfonia  Continuans.' 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 
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chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 

Audrey  Wagner, 

CD   £ 

Director 
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Please  call  or  write  for 
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1973-74  Catalog 

454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

© 

(617)  969-1320 

Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  to 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfath 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks. 

6LENDENNIIVG  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.   72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 1  32. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 


Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche     op.  28 


Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  at  Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
on  September  8  1949.  He  completed  the  score  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  on  May  6 
1895.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  in  Cologne  the 
following  November  5;  Franz  Wullner  conducted.  Emil  Paur  conducted  the  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  three  months  later,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  1896.  The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  on  August  5  1973;  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted. 


The  instrumentation:  piccolo,  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  clarinet 
in  D,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  watchman's 
rattle  and  strings. 


When  Till  Eulenspiegel' 's  merry  pranks  went  to  the  printer  in  1895  it 
bore  a  subtitle  that  read  in  part  'nach  alter  Schelmenweise',  which  may 
be  translated  with  reasonable  accuracy  as  'in  the  style  of  old-time 
waggery'.  The  wag  was  of  course  Strauss  himself,  for  it  was  at  the  least 
impertinent  of  him  to  hint  thus  of  some  programmatic  puzzle  and  then 
to  decline  any  explanation,  as  he  did.  'It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
a  program,'  he  wrote  to  conductor  Franz  Wullner  shortly  before  the 
premiere;  '. .  .  were  I  to  put  into  words  what  I  had  in  mind  in  composing 
the  different  parts,  they  would  often  seem  queer  and  might  even  give 
offense.  Let  us  therefore  leave  it  to  the  hearers  themselves  to  crack 
the  nuts.  .  .  .' 


$225 


LOVELY  LUSTROUS 
CULTURED  PEARLS 

in  the  popular 

matinee  length 

22  inches. 

AT  ALL  OF 
LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 
Wellesley  -  Peabody 
Burlington  -  Braintree 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ROBERT  LEVIN   guest  pianist 


FINAL  CONCERT  THIS  SEASON 

Sunday,  March  24  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE,  Cambridge 


MOZART 


RIESMAN 


Piano  Trio  in  B  flat 
K.  502 

Chamber  Concerto 


BEETHOVEN    Septet  for  Winds 
and  Strings  in 
E  flat     op.  20 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 
$2  $3  $4 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492) 
and  the  Out  of  Town  Theatre 
Ticket  Agency,  Harvard  Square, 
(492-1900)  one  month  before  the 
concert.  They  are  also  available  at 
Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA  RECORDS 


Old  relative^  of 
modern^  guitar* 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 

4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQU1ST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


To  start  with,  then,  is  the  Till  of  the  title  an  imaginary  character?  The 
answer  is  no,  with  due  allowance  for  the  composer's  own  end  use  of 
the  basic  facts,  which  are  as  follows:  Till  Eulenspiegel  was  a  Schalksnarr, 
or  clownish  wag,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1350  at 
Molln,  near  Lubeck.  At  last  report  his  medieval  grave  still  was  marked 
by  a  tombstone  on  which  one  could  observe,  if  properly  credulous, 
an  owl  (in  German  'Eule')  and  a  looking  glass  (in  German  'Spiegel'). 
This  semantic  intelligence  may  be  brought  into  focus  somewhat  by 
reflecting  on  the  old  German  proverb  —  surely  known  to  Strauss  — 
that  translates  roughly:  'Man  is  as  little  conscious  of  his  own  faults  as 
an  owl,  staring  at  a  mirror,  is  aware  of  his  ugliness.' 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  certain  Thomas  Murner  turned  out  a  Volksbuch 
(generically,  the  contemporaneous  juvenile  epic  a  la  Tom  Swift,  Paul 
Bunyan,  and  Superman)  in  which  the  same  Till  is  depicted  as  a  wan- 
dering tinker  of  Brunswick  who  delights  in  perpetrating  all  manner  of 
coarse  jokes  on  everyone,  somehow  always  managing  to  get  away  with 
them  even  when  they  are  outrageous.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Alfred 
Frankenstein  that  this  archetypical  character  quickly  engendered  coun- 
terparts in  other  European  cultures  because  he  so  aptly  symbolized  the 
revenge  of  the  peasantry  upon  the  city  dwellers  in  the  conflict  between 
town  and  country  that  was  then  (as  now)  no  amicable  matter.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  diverting  to  note  that  Murner's  hero  expired  peacefully 
abed  whereas  Strauss  sends  his  prankster  to  the  gallows.  A  Belgian  critic, 
Eugene  Bacha,  implies  that  Murner  was  allegorically  lambasting  the 
'smug  monks',  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois  .  .  .'  Was  the  ever- 
paradoxical  Strauss  in  sympathy  with  Till  the  anti-Philistine,  or  did  he 
seek  to  shatter  the  triumph  of  the  non-conformist  by  having  him  hanged? 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  composer  eventually  gave  in  to  the 
demand  for  more  specifics  as  to  the  'plot'  of  this  music.  On  a  copy  of 
the  score  owned  by  the  critic  Wilhelm  Mauke  he  penciled  some  two 
dozen  clues,  among  them  such  cryptic  lines  as  'That  was  an  awful  hob- 
goblin' and  'Hidden  in  a  mousehole'',  along  with  such  contradictory  ones 
as  'Disguised  as  a  pastor  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals'  and  'But 
before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless  has  qualms  because  of  his  having 
mocked  religion'.  The  final  annotation,  at  least,  is  quite  clear:  'Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air;  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  no  more.' 

An  impression  lingers  that  Strauss  was  pulling  Mauke's  leg.  No  doubt 
tired  of  hedging  about  the  'story  behind'  his  music,  he  may  have  put 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  spun  out  a  fancy  yarn  simply  to  save  himself 
from  further  annoyance.  For  descriptive  purposes,  nevertheless,  it  is 
convenient  to  go  along  with  the  composite  story  line  so  readily  collated 
from  fact,  fiction,  and  folklore: 

The  piece  opens  in  what  might  be  called  'Once  upon  a  time'  fashion  — 
rather  tentatively,  Andante  comodo,  in  the  strings.  Then  we  hear  the 
first  Till  motive  in  the  solo  horn.  With  the  second  (a  clarinet  phrase  fold- 
ing into  a  woodwind  chord)  our  hero  enters,  dapper  as  you  please. 
His  adventures  now  begin,  though  uneventfully  for  a  time  as  he  mean- 
ders around  looking  for  mischief.  It  does  not  take  him  long.  Having 
entered  a  village  and  proceeded  to  the  square,  he  discovers  that  it  is 
market  day  —  an  optimum  circumstance  for  raising  the  devil.  Suddenly 
we  are  warned  (by  the  bass  clarinet)  that  Till  is  about  to  act.  He  jumps 
on  his  horse  and  rides  straight  into  the  throng.  Pots  and  pans  fly  willy- 
nilly  as  the  women  scatter  to  safety.  Moments  later,  quite  satisfied,  Till 
gallops  away.  Next  we  encounter  him  in  simulated  priest's  garb,  his 
unctuous  air  suggested  by  the  violas  and  woodwinds  and  even  more 
sanctimoniously  by  the  brass  and  muted  strings.  Soon  enough  he  sheds 
his  phony  collar.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  reveal  his  less  lofty  intentions 
toward  a  certain  young  lady.  Shimmering  violins  report  his  ardor.  But 
the  romance  comes  to  nothing;  the  would-be  paramour  is  rejected,  and 
flies  into  a  rage.  He  vows  vengeance.  Strangers  approach.  Instantly  he 
forgets  his  threat  and  turns  to  devising  new  nonsense.  When  he  dis- 
covers that  the  passers-by  are  mere  scholars,  however,  he  is  content 
merely  to  mock  them.  After  some  brief  introspection,  including  a 
daydream  about  his  unrequited  love  (heard  in  the  clarinets),  the  original 
Till  motive  comes  back  in  the  horns  and  again  we  are  off  to  the  races 
with  this  irrepressible  rogue.  After  a  succession  of  madcap  stunts  the 
day  of  reckoning  arrives  with  a  series  of  grim  chords.  The  unashamed 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P.. 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


rascal  tosses  a  riposte  (solo  clarinet)  with  the  same  insolent  motive  that 
had  signaled  his  entrance.  Formal  charges  are  brought.  Till  is  evasive. 
He  lies.  The  judges,  he  concludes,  are  fools.  But  for  once  his  bag  of 
tricks  does  him  no  good.  The  verdict  is  'Guilty'.  Till  squeals  in  protest. 
It  is  too  late.  The  bassoons,  horns,  and  trombones  emit  the  minor 
seventh  that  accompanies  him  to  the  gallows.  Then  he  is  dead.  In  the 
epilogue  there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Wagnerian  Leitmotiv,  imply- 
ing (by  association  with  Siegfried,  no  less)  that  legend  already  has  immor- 
talized the  brash  Till.  And  finally  the  massed  orchestra  proclaims 
what  Till  himself  doubtless  would  insist — that  he  was  a  jolly  good 
fellow  withal. 

There  are  two  available  recordings  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  made  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA;  one  is  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  the  other  by  William  Steinberg. 
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interlocken 

Hillsboro  Upper  Village,  N.H. 

International  Camp 

Imaginative  summer  program  located 
on  a  peaceful  lake  in  a  1 000  acre 
wilderness  preserve  where  80  boys 
and  girls,  ages  10-15,  live  with 
others  from  around  the  world.  Com- 
munity centered  individual  program- 
ming with  opportunities  in  athletics, 
arts,  waterfront  and  extensive 
wilderness  camping. 

Travel  Camp 

Small  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  ages 
13-15,  plus  an  adult  married 
teaching  couple.  Bicycling,  hiking, 
exploring  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Appalachia,  Canada,  New  England. 

Crossroads 

International  group  of  ten  boys  and 
girls,  ages  14-18,  living  and  learning 
together,  camping,  hiking,  bicycling 
and  exploring  on: 

CROSSROADS  AMERICA  with 
Appalachian  Mountain  families, 
migrant  and  community  develop- 
ment workers,  Grand  Teton  moun- 
taineers, Texas  ranchers,  American 
Indians 

CROSSROADS  BRITAIN  with  Welsh 
coal  miners,  Irish  diddicais, 
Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  canal 
bargees 

CROSSROADS  FRANCE  with 
Basques  in  the  Pyrenees,  Breton 
fishermen,  young  Parisians,  people 
of  Provence 

CROSSROADS  SCANDINAVIA  with 
Danish  craftsmen,  Norwegian 
trawlermen  and  mountaineers,  rural 
Scandinavian  teen-agers. 

CROSSROADS  JAPAN/KOREA 
with  Kabuki  actors,  coastal  fisher- 
men, Hachijo  pearl  divers,  Buddhist 
monks,  Gifu  villagers,  students  of 
Seoul  and  Tokyo. 

CROSSROADS  MUSIC  FOCUS  with 
professional  and  local  folk  musicians 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

CROSSROADS  PHOTOGRAPHY 
with  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  of  New  England. 

Send  for  additional  details  and 
please  specify  student's  present 
grade  in  school  and  which  program 
is  of  special  interest. 

Box    S/ Interlocken 
Hillsboro  Upper  Village 
New  Hampshire  03244 
Tel:  (603)  478-3202 
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SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (61 7)  965-2700 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 
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Quick 

name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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1    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2C 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

Copley  Square  267-5300 


Park  Square  426-2000 


20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel 

Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


35 
36 

*37 
38 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-Inn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 

Live 

a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KottTihi 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Rjviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITI 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


o*  ^WS 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST,  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

RHiIi 

AVVMAflAfl  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
French  wines. 


In  Boston: 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 

Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


J.  Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  5:ifi-I77,r> 
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CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


it^y     EATING* 
DRINKING 
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FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


■rwferlri' 


At Dunfeys Parker  House     -  /-'•. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 
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Plan 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts   02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA   LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


AND 
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scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert   in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMAN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BA<  : 

BERIO 


H       J 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Mnsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


by  Hon/ir<A  L3>w\i.r\ 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


■ 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARD! 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE^L 

Provandie  Eastwood  fef  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  call  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

9  ^^H 

^^C   B  p" 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

Mi>^~ 
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HAWK,  Box  38-A.  Rt.  100, 

Pittsfield  Vt  05762 

RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parenti  Sisters 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with  Diamonds       $720 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds   $1200 
Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and  Diamond  Border  $1600 


Subjt't'l  to  prior  sale 


I 


actual  size 


aren 


idterd 


Incorporated 


97   NEWBURY    STREET.    BOSTON.    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  note 

Qreat  ^Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT. 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


IKIPC     AND  L0AN 

INUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


J.  Ganson 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


OKKO  KAMU,  born  in  1946,  began  studying 
the  violin  at  the  age  of  two  with  Vaino 
Arjava,  concertmaster  of  the  Helsinki  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  When  he  was  six  he 
became  a  pupil  at  the  Sibelius  Academy, 
where  his  teacher  was  Onni  Suhonen,  one 
of  Finland's  leading  violin  teachers.  At 
eighteen  he  became  first  violinist  in  the 
leading  Finnish  string  quartet,  the  Suhonen 
Quartet.  From  1966  to  1968  Mr  Kamu  was 
concertmaster  of  the  Finnish  National  Opera 
Orchestra,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  his  conducting  career  really 
began.  When  the  Opera  needed  a  new  conductor,  he  received  the  post. 
In  September  of  1969  Mr  Kamu  was  engaged  as  a  conductor  of  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Stockholm.  Subsequently  he  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
the  First  International  Conductors  Competition,  sponsored  by  the  Herbert 
von  Karajan  Foundation.  Okko  Kamu  is  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Helsinki.  In  addition  to  his  guest  conducting 
appearances  in  Europe,  he  has  also  appeared  in  the  United  States  with 
the  Orchestras  of  San  Francisco,  St  Louis,  Hollywood  Bowl  and  the 
Ravinia  Festival  in  Chicago.  His  present  appearances  are  his  first  with  the 
Boston  Symphony. 


VISITING   ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


b 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


.  ■  a 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  STRING  QUARTET 

On  Monday  evening  March  25th  at  8  o'clock  The  Cambridge  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Copley 
Square.  The  quartet  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra:  violinists  Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert 
Karol  and  cellist  Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's 
String  Quartet  in  G  major  (K.  387),  the  Adagio  from  Barber's  String 
Quartet,  op.  11  and  Brahms'  String  Quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  51,  no.  1. 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 


Boston  Symphony  cellist  Luis  Leguia  is  concluding  a  recital  tour,  Febru- 
ary 12  through  March  3,  which  has  included  appearances  in  West  Ger- 
many, Lebanon,  South  Africa  and  Ethiopia.  In  Tubingen  and  Regensburg 
his  appearances  were  sponsored  by  the  Deutsch-Amerikanisches  Institut, 
and  in  Hamburg  he  gave  a  broadcast  recital  on  Norddeutscher  Rundfunk. 


Collage,  a  contemporary  music  ensemble  composed  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  present  a  concert  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Sunday,  March  31,  at  8  pm. 
The  concert,  given  in  connection  with  a  sculpture  exhibit  of  Michael 
Steiner,  will  consist  of  Cycles  by  Yannatos,  Quartet  by  Heiss,  Okanagon 
by  Scelsi  and  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  by  Messiaen.  The  remaining 
concert  in  the  Collage  series  will  be  given  on  May  12,  in  connection 
with  a  neon  light  and  rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher  Sproat  and 
Robert  Rohm. 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 


WHAT  THE   CRITICS  ARE  SAYING   .   .   . 

Music  on  the  Tube,  by  Boston  Globe  music  critic  Michael  Steinberg, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  Sunday  Magazine  of  January  20  1974.  The 
following  excerpted  version  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

QUODLIBET:  MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Music  on  the  Tube 

Looking  at  concerts  on  television  —  I  don't  really  like  it.  I  love  watching 
the  musicians  at  live  concerts  —  concentration,  involvement,  and  skill 
combined  are  exciting  and  moving  —  and  I  like  to  sit  where  I  can  see  as 
well  as  hear.  An  essential  part  of  the  pleasure,  though,  is  in  my  being  able 
to  choose  what  I  am  going  to  look  at,  and  that  is  what  television  does 
not  offer.  That  the  camera  allows  me  to  see  things  J  could  not  otherwise 
see  —  details  of  fingering,  for  example,  or  a  conductor  in  front-view  — 
is  not  enough  compensation. 

I  don't  often  look  at  the  Boston  Symphony  telecasts,  therefore,  but  when 
I  did  recently  —  Tchaikovsky's  'Pathetique'  was  on,  and  Schoenberg's 
Violin  Concerto,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  solo- 
ist—  I  was  struck  again  by  how  very  good  they  are.  Jordan  Whitelaw, 
who  has  produced  them  for  Channel  2  for  a  good  many  years  now,  does 
a  superb  job,  admirable  for  its  musicality,  discretion,  and  technical 
adroitness. 

Options  are  few.  You  can  show  the  whole  orchestra.  You  can  show  a 
department,  like  all  the  woodwinds,  or  a  section,  like  the  three  trom- 
bones, or  an  individual  player.  You  can  show  the  conductor,  behind, 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These    stations    will    announce    the 


Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 

sion has 

been  made. 

WBZ 

1030  kc  AM 

WCRB 

1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI 

590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE 

1260  kc  AM 

WHDH 

850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO 

680  kc  AM 

935 


A1ALEOF 
TW0S1ORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave., 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


before,  or  from  the  side.  You  can  mix  those  possibilities  up  a  bit  by 
montage  and  split  screen. 

Whitelaw  knows  and  loves  and  understands  music,  and  I  take  his  aim  to 
be  directing  the  viewer-listener's  attention  to  the  right  places  so  that  he 
will  hear  as  fully,  as  vividly  and  profitably,  as  possible.  In  the  30s, 
Harcourt  Brace  published  low-price  scores  of  popular  orchestral  reper- 
tory—  Beethoven  and  Brahms  symphonies,  and  the  like  —  and  the  gim- 
mick was  that,  for  the  benefit  of  novices  at  score-reading  who,  probably 
coming  from  piano  music  on  two  lines,  are  bewildered  at  first  by 
having  to  face  a  dozen  or  more  lines  at  once,  they  put  curved,  heavy 
black  arrows  on  the  page  to  point  to  the  center  of  activity  in  that  sky- 
scraper of  staves. 

Whitelaw  uses  the  arrow  system:  he  picks  what  is  important  and  shows 
you  that.  In  a  densely  composed,  concentrated,  economical  work  like 
the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto,  in  whose  language,  moreover,  most  lis- 
teners do  not  at  once  feel  at  home,  this  can  be  vastly  clarifying. 
Schoenberg  himself,  by  the  way,  sometimes  did  something  similar,  in 
certain  scores  helping  conductor  and  players  by  marking  some  lines  with 
H  for  Hauptstimme  (principal  voice)  and  some  with  N  for  Nebenstimme 
(secondary  voice).  Whitelaw's  Schoenberg  scenario  led  you  very  surely 
to  the  right  places,  or,  to  say  it  very  cautiously  indeed,  always  to  places 
where  it  was  useful  to  be.  I  was  disappointed  in  just  one  detail:  in  the 
last  three  measures  of  the  first  movement,  the  camera  might  have  shown 
the  entrance  of  the  orchestral  instruments  that  softly  provide  the  har- 
monic underpinning  for  the  soloist's  cadence.  Instead,  we  stayed  with 
the  solo  violin  and  probably  felt  the  sense  of  cadence  a  little  less  clearly 
for  it.  But  that  disappointment  can  be  localized  to  12  seconds  of  music 
says  something  remarkable  about  Whitelaw's  achievement. 

If  the  Harcourt  Brace  arrows  help  at  one  stage,  they  also  make  it  hard  to 
look  beyond.  Guidance  by  camera  always  to  the  Hauptstimmen  is  limit- 
ing as  well  as  helpful.  I  like  to  look  at  people  playing  accompaniments, 
and  I  watch  basses  because  they  are  the  soil  in  which  the  harmony 
grows,  and  I  like  to  see  the  timpanist's  response  to  simple  tonic-and- 
dominant  punctuations,  but  those  are  tastes  television  understandably 
cannot  afford  to  indulge.  They  are  good  tastes,  though  they  lead  to  the 
music,  too,  and  besides,  you  can  hear  the  big  tunes  without  visual  help. 
But  on  camera  it  really  does  have  to  be  first  things  first,  onward  and 
upward  with  the  Hauptstimmen  —  that  limitation  is  built  into  the 
medium. 

Such  details  aside,  the  BSO  telecasts  are  really  impressive,  and  the  more 
so  because  they  are  filmed  live  and  without  rehearsal.  There  is  some 
camera  rehearsal,  but  the  camera  crew  get  only  to  practice  on  chairs  and 
place-cards.  The  rest  works  on  the  basis  of  Whitelaw's  study  of  scores 
and  recordings,  and  from  his  by  now  enormous  experience  in  television 
and  as  a  listener.  There  are  goofs  and  technical  mishaps:  something  went 
so  wrong  with  a  passage  of  the  'Pathetique'  that  a  few  feet  of  film  show- 
ing a  similar  instrumental  conformation  were  substituted  from  an  earlier 
show  of  a  Brahms  Symphony.  I  never  saw  where  the  splice  was. 

Whitelaw  makes  it  seem  easy  and  natural,  the  musical  and  visual  choices, 
and  the  technical  control.  It  is  odd  and  dismaying  that  his  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  so  rare. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


B»S5 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 


MM 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

$m£*mfm 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 
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BERLIOZ'   DEVIL   IN   BOSTON 
by  Kenneth  Furie 

At  a  time  when  large-scale  recordings  are  becoming  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  team  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall  recently  undertook  the  largest  project  since  .  .  .  well,  since  DCs 
Metropolitan  Opera  Carmen  a  year  before. 

The  task  at  hand  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  new  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa:  recording  Berlioz'  'dramatic  legend'  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
in  a  bare-minimum  five  sessions,  sandwiched  between  concert  per- 
formances in  Boston  and  New  York.  Fortunately  neither  orchestra  nor 
conductor  is  a  stranger  to  the  score:  Boston  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  big  Berlioz  works  have  been  in  the  repertory  since  the 
Fifties  (when  the  BSO  recorded  its  first  complete  Damnation,  under 
Munch),  and  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  actually  plays 
these  works  in  concert  (he  had  done  both  The  Damnation  and  the 
Requiem  as  a  guest  conductor  with  the  BSO). 


Christian  Steiner 

After  leading  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  in  the  climax  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Seiji  Ozawa 
listens  to  the  playback  flanked  by  producer  Thomas  Mowery  on  his 
right  and  soprano  Edith  Mathis,  DCs  Hans  Hirsch,  and  tenor  Stuart 
Burrows  on  his  left. 

The  first  four  sessions  were  squeezed  into  two  days:  afternoons  and 
evenings.  As  if  the  schedule  weren't  tight  enough,  the  project  was 
threatened  by  the  sudden  mysterious  indisposition  of  the  Mephistophe- 
les,  bass-baritone  Donald  Mclntyre.  But  when  I  arrived  for  the  second 
day's  afternoon  session,  Mclntyre  was  on  stage  (behind  the  orchestra, 
which  was  on  the  auditorium  floor)  along  with  the  other  principals, 
soprano  Edith  Mathis  (Marguerite)  and  tenor  Stuart  Burrows  (Faust), 
showing  no  signs  of  whatever  had  threatened  his  participation,  unless 
you  count  his  nonstop  vocalizing  between  takes.  (Later,  in  the  control 
room,  producer  Thomas  Mowrey  suggested  that  perhaps  he'd  been 
done  in  by  the  clams  they  had  all  had  with  dinner  some  nights  earlier. 
'But  I  grew  up  on  shellfish,'  the  New  Zealand-born  Mclntyre  replied.) 

The  session  was  devoted  primarily  to  Part  III,  which  involves  all  three 
soloists.  The  final  scene  of  Part  III  was  left  for  the  evening  session,  when 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  would  be  on  hand.  Work  began  with 
the  last  number  before  that  final  scene,  the  haunting  Marguerite/ Faust 
duet.  Ensemble  problems  necessitated  several  retakes,  forcing  Burrows 
to  repeat  his  ascent  to  high  C  sharp. 

After  a  dip  back  into  Part  II  for  the  brief  first  Faust/ Mephisto  scene 
beginning  with  Mephisto's  sardonic  entrance  line,  'O  pure  emotion' 
(Mclntyre  sounding  not  at  all  indisposed),  work  proceeded  consecu- 
tively through  Part  III  from  Faust's  'Merci,  doux  crepuscule'  up  to  the 
already  recorded  duet.  Again  Burrows  was  taxed:  The  aria  contains  a 
haunting  phrase,  'Que  j'aime  ce  silence'  ('How  I  love  this  silence'), 
in  the  tenor's  upper  register,  marked  ppp.  In  each  of  the  three  takes 
Burrows  negotiated  the  fiendish  phrase  somewhat  differently;  it  should 
be  a  pleasant  dilemma  choosing  among  them. 


J.  Ganson 


Christian  Steiner 

A  Devious  Devil.  For  the  most  part  recording  was  done  in  complete 
takes  of  musical  numbers.  Mathis,  for  example,  did  a  complete  take  of 
her  first  big  solo,  the  'Gothic  song'  'Le  Roi  de  Thule.'  All  then  retired 
to  the  control  room  for  playbacks,  returned  to  the  auditorium,  did 
another  complete  take,  and  moved  on.  The  last  number  on  the  sched- 
ule, the  somber  recitative  from  Part  IV  in  which  Mephisto —  over  a 
background  of  insinuating  hunting  horns  —  tells  Faust  of  Marguerite's 
plight,  brought  some  problems.  First,  the  treacherous  brass  parts  re- 
quired some  ensemble  work,  which  was  finally  accomplished  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 

But  in  the  control  room  after  the  session,  Ozawa,  Burrows,  and 
Mclntyre  tried  to  diagnose  a  feeling  of  rhythmic  tentativeness.  Burrows, 
who  is  almost  fanatical  about  rhythmic  accuracy,  was  frustrated  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Ozawa  insisted  one  of  his  emotional  outbursts  was 
lagging  behind  the  beat.  Finally  Ozawa  and  Mclntyre  realized  that  he 
had  been  taking  his  beat  from  Mephisto's  unaccompanied  preceding 
line,  in  which  Mclntyre  had  broadened  the  tempo  for  dramatic  effect. 
A  relieved  Faust  chided  his  Mephisto,  'You  can  do  that;  you're  devious. 
But  I.  .  .  .'  With  the  following  scene,  the  descent  into  hell,  scheduled 
for  the  evening  session,  Mowrey  and  Ozawa  quickly  scheduled  a  retake 
of  the  problem  section.  (Judging  from  the  New  York  performance  the 
following  week,  Faust  coped  successfully  with  at  least  this  instance  of 
Mephisto's  deviousness.) 

The  DG  Damnation,  scheduled  for  fall  release,  faces  competition 
from  Colin  Davis'  new  Philips  recording,  which  should  be  out  by  the 
time  you  read  this.  (And  if  current  rumors  prove  true,  we  can  expect  a 
Solti  version  before  long.)  A  control-room  playback  of  the  BSO's 
Pandaemonium  left  no  doubt  in  at  least  one  listener's  mind  why  DG 
was  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  Damnation  sessions  in  Boston:  The  BSO 
—  too  often  overlooked  in  the  World's  Greatest  Orchestra  sweep- 
stakes—  can  produce  a  unique  combination  of  power,  balance,  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

Reprinted  from  the  January  1974  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Steinberg) 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Leinsdorf) 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (Ozawa)    ) 
Firebird  suite  ) 

The  rite  of  spring  (Thomas) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1  'Winter  dreams'  (Thomas) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Abbado) 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


DG/2530  160 
RCA/LSC  2641 


RCA/LSC  3167 
DG/2530  252 


DG/2530  078 

RCA/LSC  3305 

DG/2530  137 


RCA/LSC  7040 


AND 
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RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC 

Francis  Madeira ,  Music  Director 

Saturday  Concerts,  Veterans  Auditorium,  8:30  PM. 


October  13 

LORIN   HOLLANDER 

pianist 

November  17 

ALL  ORCHESTRAL 

Francis  Madeira,  conductor 

December  15 

BACH  CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 

Community  Chorus  of  Westerly 

February  2 

ANNE-MARGUERITE  MICHAUD 
harpist 


March  2 

CHARLES  TREGER 
violinist 
March  30 
JORGE  BOLET 
pianist 

CHARLES  SCHIFF 
guest  conductor 

April  27 

ROBERTA  PETERS 
soprano 


1973-1974  SEASON 


May  18 

ANNUAL  SPRING   POPS 

George  Kent,  conductor 


Tickets:  $6.00  -  $5.00  -  $4.00 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra- 831-3123 
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JOIN  THE  PHILHARMONIC  REGULARS 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  March  8  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  9  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

RALPH   GOMBERG     oboe,     SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH   SILVERSTEIN     violin,     JULES    ESKIN     cello 
DANIEL   WINDHAM   narrator,     PAUL  JACOBS     piano 


HAYDN 


SCHOENBERG 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte     op.  41b 
Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05,  the  concert  on 
Saturday  about  10.35 


Friday  afternoon  March  15  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  16  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 
MAURIZIO   POLLINI     piano 


MOZART 
STRAVINSKY 


Piano  Concerto  in  A     K.  488 
'L'oiseau  de  feu',  Ballet  in  Two  Scenes 


Friday  afternoon  March  29  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  30  1974  at  8.30 

CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 


WEBERN 
tHINDEMITH 
BRUCKNER 


Passacaglia     op.  1 
Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 
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SUN.  MAR.  10  at  3 
JORDAN  HALL  —  KE  6-2412 

$5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ALFRED 

BRENDEL 

Incomparable  Pianist  in  Recital 

Haydn, 

E  flat  major  Sonata,  No.  59 

Beethoven, 

Six  Bagatelles,  Op.  126 

and  Sonata  in  A  major,  Op.  101 

Schumann, 

C  major  Fantasy,  Op.  1 7 

Steinway  Piano 

SAT.  MAR.  16,  8:30 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

FRANS 

BRUEGGEN 

Recorder  and  Baroque 
Flute  Recital 

ALAN  CURTIS 

Harpsichordist,  Assisting 

SUN.  MAR.  17  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  C06-1492 

$5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $3. 
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Program  includes  operetta 
in  costume  and  folk  Songs 

FRI.  MAR.  22  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — CO  6-1 492 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
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SUN.  MAR.  24  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

JOHN 

BROWNING 

Renowned  Pianist  in  Recital 

Steinway  Piano 
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Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  .  .  .  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  ...  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$100.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Bostons  biggest   %j4fmfwf  Harvard  Souare, 

Record  Shop  ^_^x  r?5^  Cambridge. 


'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,'  as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 
November  1973. 
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MARCH  7thru  10 -'round  the  clock 
for  the  benefit  of  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Boston  Pops 
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Premiums 


2500 
Performances 

Commercially 
Unavailable! 
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You  can  participate 
CALL  617-891-1234  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
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OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Dear  Concert-goer, 


The  1974  Musical  Marathon  is  right  around  the  corner:  if  you  have 
not  already  received  a  catalogue,  you  may  pick  one  up  at  the  door  as 
you  leave  Symphony  Hall. 

Opportunity  to  hear  the  performance  of  your  choice  played  over 
the  air  by  WCRB  is  a  unique  opportunity,  and  one  which  music-lovers 
of  this  area  are  singularly  fortunate  to  enjoy.  In  addition,  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  exciting  and  imaginative  premiums  listed  in  the 
catalogue,  which  tells  how  you  may  take  part  in  the  Marathon.  The 
Seiji  Ozawa  puzzle-in-a-can  is  a  collector's  item.  See  if  you  can  com- 
plete it  faster  than  your  seat-mate.  And  you  should  be  the  first  in  your 
block  to  flaunt  the  BSO  blue  or  Pops  green  tee  shirt. 

As  well  as  the  premiums  listed  in  the  catalogue,  there  will  be 
frequent  offers  of  surprise  premiums  over  the  air.  To  leak  some  secrets, 
among  these  will  be  such  items  as  a  tennis  game  with  cellist  Luis  Leguia, 
and  a  concert  by  The  Brass  Trio  (Ron  Barron,  trombone;  David  Ohanian, 
horn;  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet).  We  do  not  know  when  these  premiums 
will  be  offered,  so,  if  you  want  them,  you'll  just  have  to  keep  listening 
round-the-clock. 

The  Marathon  this  year  has  a  goal  of  $85,000.  The  large  and  hard- 
working Marathon  Committee  has  done  an  inspired  job.  Now  we  are 
relying  on  your  participation  to  put  us  over  the  top. 


Con  molto  entusiasmo, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner, 
Marathon  Chairman 


Who  knows,  when  you  call  891-1234  to 
make  your  Musical  Marathon  pledge, 
maybe  Arthur  Fiedler  will  answer,  or 
WBZ's  Carl  de  Suze,  or  BSO  Overseer 
Chairman  Vernon  Alden! 


MARCH  7-8-9  &  10  1974 /WCRB  1330  AM  -  102.5  FM 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02115,  617  266-1492 
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Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  2  Symphony  Road 
(Route  133)  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  (617)  267-0332 

(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 
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SPRING  LINES 

Outline  your  approach 
to  spring.    In  greater 
detail  with  our  hand- 
somely tailored,  single 
breasted,  navy  wool 
worsted  coat.    Subtly 
smart  with  yoked  de- 
tail at  front  and  back. 
Elegantly  fluid  with 
back  panel.    A  refined 
spring  line  worth 
wearing.    $150.    Coats. 
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Are  you  still  walking  the  dogs  in  your  portfolio? 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  March  7  1974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  March  8  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  March  9  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major 

Presto 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 


Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  con  spirito 

RALPH   GOMBERG     oboe 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 


intermission 


SCHOENBERG 


'Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte'  for  String  Orchestra, 
Piano  and  Reciter     op.  41b 

DANIEL  WINDHAM     narrator 
PAUL  JACOBS     piano 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


'Verklarte  Nacht'     (Transfigured  Night'), 

String  Sextet    op.  4,   arranged  for  String  Orchestra 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.05,  the 
concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.35 


THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 
DEUTSCHE  CRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    ffl%  225wm^Ss^^t^m 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^§1^       Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D 
Program  note  by  Philip  Hale 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809. 


Haydn. 
Engraving  by  J.  E.  Mansfeld,  1781. 

It  was  in  1759  that  Haydn,  recommended  by  Karl  Joseph  Edlen  von 
Fiirnberg,  the  son  of  a  physician  ennobled  by  Charles  VI,  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  music  director  and  chamber  composer  to  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  Franz,  Count  von  Morzin.  Fiirnberg  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  inviting  musicians  to  his  countryhouse  at  Weinzirl.  He  had  heard  of 
Haydn,  then  teaching,  practising  the  piano  and  the  violin  in  Vienna, 
having  composed  his  first  Mass  and  music  for  a  comic  opera  'Der  neue 
krumme  Teufel.'  (He  had  accompanied  Porpora,  the  great  singing 
teacher,  to  the  baths  of  Mannersdorf,  where  he  met  Cluck,  who  advised 
him  to  go  to  Italy.)  In  1755,  Haydn  made  a  long  visit  at  Weinzirl,  where 
he  found  some  stringed  instruments  and  a  couple  each  of  oboes  and 
horns,  for  which  he  wrote  music  for  pieces  he  called  divertimenti, 
nocturnes,  or  cassations;  and  it  was  here  that  he  composed  what  is 
known  as  the  'Weinzirl  Symphony'  in  B-flat,  now  printed  among  his 
quartets  as  Op.  1,  No.  5.  He  wrote  at  Weinzirl  eighteen  of  these 
divertimenti. 

Count  Morzin,  known  as  a  'conspicuous  patron  of  art,'  had  several 
country  places,  among  them  a  castle  Unter-Lukavec,  built  about  1708, 
for  which  Schor,  a  professor  of  geometry  and  architecture,  had  laid 
out  a  pleasure  garden  which  the  Bohemian  sculptor  Andreas  Guitainer 
adorned  with  many  statues.  Diabacz,  in  his  'Kiinstler-Lexikon,'  speaks  of 
the  Count's  'celebrated  orchestra'  in  Prague  and  adds  that  he  had  studied 
composition  with  Franz  Habermann  (Count  Morzin  died  in  1763  in  his 
seventieth  year). 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  condition  of  the  orchestra  at  Lukavec 
during  Haydn's  stay.  There  were  probably  not  more  than  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  members,  to  whom  the  Count's  officers  and  retainers  may 
have  been  added. 

It  was  here  in  1759  that  Hadyn  wrote  his  first  symphony,  for  the  'Wein- 
zirl' symphony  is  really  a  quartet. 

In  D  major,  it  is  written  for  string  quartet,  two  oboes  and  two  waldhorns. 

The  music  is  concise,  clear,  melodically  well  invented.  The  wind  instru- 
ments now  and  then  reinforce  the  harmonies.  Connecting  passages  are 
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When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call.. . 


Suburban  Homemaking 
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given  to  the  violins.  Each  movement  is  in  two  sections.  In  the  first, 
besides  the  chief  theme  there  is  a  second,  also  a  third  independent 
motive;  but  there  is  no  special  development  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
wind  instruments  are  silent  in  the  Andante.  The  second  violins  use  the 
first  motive  in  imitation,  then  both  instruments  indulge  in  a  frolicsome 
play  with  the  beginning  of  the  figure,  in  contrary  motion.  In  the  second 
section  there  is  an  entrance  in  triplets;  viola  and  bass  go  their  measured 
way;  the  former  only  now  and  then  parts  from  the  bass.  The  light- 
winged  Finale  is  in  agreeable  contrast. 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  day^s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  Id,  1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin  and  cello 

op.  84 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  He  composed  the  Sinfonia  concertante  in 
1792,  and  it  was  first  performed  at  Salomon's  concert  in  London  on  March  9 
of  that  year. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings,  and  the  solo  quartet. 


Six  symphonies  for  each  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  London,  however 
prodigious  a  contribution,  were  not  the  sum  of  the  music  he  wrote 
for  the  concerts  of  Johann  Peter  Salomon.  During  his  first  visit  of 
eighteen  months  (between  January  2  1791  and  June  22  1792),  he  found 
time  to  write  a  Sinfonia  concertante  to  bring  forward  certain  talents 
in  Salomon's  orchestra,  in  particular  Salomon  himself,  as  leader  of  the 
violins  (nor  is  Salomon  slighted  in  the  score).  Haydn  conducted  it  at 
the  fourth  concert  on  March  9th  with  Salomon,  Menel,  Harrington  and 
Holmes  as  the  soloists,  repeated  the  performance  in  the  following  week 
and  again  at  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit  on  May  3rd. 

Haydn  follows  the  old  concerto  grosso  style,  combining  and  alternat- 
ing the  two  groups,  the  tutti  and  the  concertino  of  four  instruments. 
The  small  group  plays  for  the  most  part  as  a  quartet,  a  high  string  and 
wind  instrument  balancing  a  low  string  and  wind  instrument.  While, 
according  to  quartet  procedure,  the  single  voices  are  heard  in  turn, 
there  is  little  opportunity  until  the  Finale  for  each  instrument  to  ex- 
ploit its  individual  character.  This  is  true  even  in  the  thirty-five  measures 
for  the  concertino  unaccompanied  which  take  the  place  of  a  cadenza 
before  the  close  of  the  first  movement.  In  the  Andante,  the  solo  voices 
within  the  quartet,  lightly  supported  by  the  orchestra,  take  the  melodic 
burden.  The  tutti  set  the  pace  of  the  lively  Finale,  whereupon  the  solo 
violin,  after  two  brief  interrupting  recitatives  (adagio),  becomes  the 
leading  voice.  The  two  wind  instruments  and  then  the  cello  have 
their  innings  before  the  concerted  close. 
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ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte     Op.  41b 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951.  According  to  the  autograph  copy  of  the  score,  the  Ode  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  begun  on  March  12  1942  and  completed  (in  its 
original  version  for  string  quartet,  piano  and  reciter)  on  June  12  1942  at  Brent- 
wood Park,  Los  Angeles.  Schoenberg  later  scored  the  work  for  string  orchestra, 
adding  a  double-bass  part  to  reinforce  the  bass  line,  and  it  was  in  this  version 
that  the  Ode  received  its  first  performance  on  November  23  1944  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Arthur  Rodzinski  conducted;  Mack  Harrell  was 
the  reciter  and  Eduard  Steuermann  the  pianist.  The  present  performances  are 
the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Schoenberg's  table  of  sets  for  the  Ode 


In  January  1814,  Byron  announced  an  apparently  quite  serious  resolu- 
tion to  write  no  more  poetry.  Several  of  his  letters  during  the  following 
months  reaffirm  this  intention,  and  his  diary  for  April  9  reads:  'No  more 
rhyme  for  — or  rather  from  —  me.  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  that  stage 
and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no  longer.'  In  the  evening  came  the 
announcement  of  Napoleon's  abdication  at  Fountainebleau,  and  the 
following  day,  apparently  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  Byron  wrote 
the  Ode.  His  diary  for  April  10  notes:  'Today  I  have  boxed  one  hour  — 
written  an  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  —  copied  it  —  eaten  six  bis- 
cuits—  drunk  four  bottles  of  soda  water,  and  redde  away  the  rest  of 
my  time.' 

There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  about  the  Ode  to  suggest  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  morning's  diversion  for  Byron.  Rhythmically  monotonous 
and  stylistically  pretentious,  it  staggers  along  in  a  seemingly  endless 
succession  of  nine-line  stanzas,  each  with  the  annoying  rhyme  scheme 
a  b  a  b  c  c  b  d  d.  It  is  scarcely  one  of  Byron's  finer  efforts,  and  one 
wonders  what  it  was  that  moved  Schoenberg  to  set  it.  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  Schoenberg  responded  to  the  scorn  which  Byron  heaped 
upon  Napoleon,  for,  broadly  speaking,  this  bitter  and  extended  diatribe 
said  much  about  Napoleon's  counterparts  of  1942.  For  that  matter,  it 
says  much  about  any  situation  in  which  an  arrogant  ruler  holds  sway. 
And  yet  Schoenberg's  attitude  to  Hitler  was  different  from  that  of  Byron 
to  Napoleon.  The  composer  had  loathed  Hitler  from  the  start,  but  the 
poet  (like  others,  notably  Beethoven)  had  once  admired  Napoleon,  and 
his  Ode  is  in  part  an  expression  of  disgust  at  his  having  so  misperceived 
the  man.  Schoenberg  clearly  understood  this.  'Lord  Byron,'  he  com- 
mented in  1948,  'who  had  at  first  admired  Napoleon  greatly,  was  so 
disappointed  by  his  simple  resignation  that  he  made  him  the  object  of 
his  bitterest  scorn.' 

None  of  this,  however,  resolves  the  question  of  how  Schoenberg  per- 
ceived the  poem.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  agreed  that  it  was  an 
aesthetic  disaster.  Or  perhaps  he  was  blind  to  its  liabilities,  for  he  came 
to  know  it  first  in  a  German  translation  of  the  original  version  —  stanzas' 
one  through  sixteen,  that  is,  without  the  final  three  stanzas  which 
Byron  later  added  at  the  request  of  his  publisher.  Perhaps  Schoenberg 
simply  saw  the  poem's  liabilities  as  suiting  his  purposes,  which  were 
manifestly  ironic. 
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Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants '  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

O  .  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


In  setting  the  poem,  Schoenberg  resorted  to  a  device  that  he  had  first 
put  to  extensive  use  thirty  years  previously,  in  his  Pierrot  Lunaire  of 
1912.  Sprechstimme  (speech-voice)  and  Sprechgesang  (speech-song)  are 
terms  that  have  been  used  interchangeably  to  denote  the  kind  of  decla- 
mation Schoenberg  wanted  both  in  Pierrot  and  in  the  Ode.  It  is  often 
defined  as  a  kind  of  vocal  production  that  lies  midway  between  song 
and  speech,  but  this  definition  is  not  supported  by  Schoenberg's  own 
preface  to  the  score  of  Pierrot: 

The  melody  notated  in  the  speaker's  part  is  not  meant  to  be  sung  (the 
occasional  exceptions  are  clearly  marked).  The  performer's  task  is  to 
transform  it  into  a  speech  melody,  while  paying  due  regard  to  the 
written  pitch  of  each  note.  This  is  done  as  follows: 

'1.  The  rhythm  is  observed  with  absolute  exactness,  as  if  the  performer 
were  singing;  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  no  more  liberties  than  he  would  be 
entitled  to  take  with  a  sung  melody. 

'2.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  distinction  between  singing  tone  and  speaking 
tone:  singing  tone  maintains  the  pitch  without  modification;  speaking 
tone  does,  certainly,  announce  it,  only  to  quit  it  again  immediately,  in 
either  a  downward  or  an  upward  direction.' 

The  trouble  with  these  'enigmatic'  sentences,  as  Pierre  Boulez  calls 
them,  is  that  they  do  not  indicate  precisely  how  the  melody  is  to  be 
transformed  into  speech  melody.  Nor  are  we  helped  by  the  information 
which  Schoenberg  offered  in  1948  to  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt:  'The  decla- 
mation of  the  Ode  is  not  so  difficult  as  that  of  Pierrot.  But,  nevertheless, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  speaker  remain  in  strict  time  everywhere  except 
in  the  colla  parte  passages.  Many  things  in  the  music,  which  continually 
paints  a  background,  underlines  and  illustrates,  would  be  incompre- 
hensible, even  senseless,  if  word  and  note  did  not  coincide  at  the 
right  moment.' 

In  this  same  letter,  Schoenberg  stipulated  that  for  the  Ode  'only  a  very 
musical  singer  can  be  considered,'  which  is  interesting  because  Pierrot 
had  been  written  for  Albertine  Zehme,  who  was  an  actress,  not  a 
singer.  Yet  Pierrot's  notation  (on  a  five-line  treble  clef  staff)  implies 
absolute  pitch;  moreover,  the  musical  logic  at  times  would  seem  to 
demand  it.  The  Ode's  notation,  however,  is  on  a  single-line  staff  with 
relative  pitch  indicated  by  ledger  lines  above  or  below,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  music  that  could  be  thought  to  demand  absolute  pitch 
from  the  reciter.  Yet  here  Schoenberg  wants  'a  very  musical  singer.' 

Bernard  Jacobson,  who  has  recorded  the  part  of  the  reciter  (Nonesuch 
H  71186),  writes  as  follows  about  the  problem: 

'What  the  performer  has  to  do  is  take  the  top  and  bottom  of  his 
ordinary  speaking  range  (much  narrower,  and  lower,  than  a  singing 
range)  and  distribute  the  sounds  within  these  two  extremes  in  accor- 
dance with  Schoenberg's  indications.  If  this  is  incontrovertible  in  the 
case  of  Pierrot  ...  it  is  even  clearer  in  the  Ode.  ...  A  temptation  that 
has  to  be  strenuously  avoided  is  to  relapse  into  singing,  and  to  obviate 
this  the  reciter  must  quit  every  note  as  soon  as  he  has  pitched  it  in  an 
upward  or  downward  slide,  much  as  one  does  in  speaking.' 

Jacobson  then  quotes  Erwin  Stein,  a  pupil  of  Schoenberg:  'The  dropping 
and  raising  of  the  voice  should  not  link  the  intervals  in  the  way  of  a 
portamento  except  in  those  places  where  such  an  effect  is  specially  indi- 
cated. Otherwise,  the  glide  off  the  initial  note  should  pay  as  little  regard 
to  the  pitch  of  the  succeeding  note  as  does  a  glide  in  ordinary  speech.' 

Despite  its  ambiguities,  Sprechgesang  is  one  of  Schoenberg's  most  strik- 
ing devices,  a  device  that  has  a  very  different  effect  on  Byron's  words 
than  it  does  on  the  verses  of  Pierrot.  In  the  latter,  it  seems  at  one  with 
the  mood  of  the  poetry.  Not  so  with  the  Ode,  where  it  transforms  the 
poetry,  neutralizes  the  bombast,  makes  the  poem  into  something  better 
than  it  is. 

Written  between  March  12  and  June  12  1942  (it  was  preceded  by  the 
Variations  for  Organ  and  followed  by  the  Theme  and  Variations  for 
Wind  Band),  the  Ode  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  composed  in 
one  sustained  burst  of  inspiration.  An  extraordinarily  vehement  work,  it 
is  one  of  the  composer's  strongest  and  most  personal  musical  state- 
ments. Though  there  are  frequent  tonal  references  (most  emphatically 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 


Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.    72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 132. 
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in  the  E  flat  major  chord  with  which  the  work  ends,  but  also  in  the 
quotation  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  at  the  line  'the  earthquake  voice  of 
Victory'),  the  music  is  composed  in  the  twelve-tone  technique.  But  the 
application  of  the  technique  is  anything  but  rigorous.  Arnold  Whitall 
(Schoenberg  Chamber  Music,  University  of  Washington  Press)  points 
out  that  in  the  Ode  '.  .  .  one  of  the  initial  principles  of  serialism  —  that 
the  twelve-tone  set  derives  from  a  certain  ordering  of  the  twelve  chro- 
matic semitones  which  is  retained  throughout  the  composition  in  ques- 
tion —  is  here  persistently  set  aside.'  In  none  of  his  works  did  Schoenberg 
expect  the  listener  to  perceive  the  series,  and  in  the  Ode  in  particular 
this  manner  of  listening  would  be  out  of  the  question,  for  the  thematic 
material  though  derived  from  the  series  is  not  identical  with  it  and  can 
be  related  to  it  only  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  device  for  the  composer,  not  a 
tonal  pattern  and  certainly  not  a  focal  point  for  the  listener's  attention. 
What  the  Ode  shows,  as  with  all  of  Schoenberg's  music,  is  that  he  was 
above  all  an  instinctive  composer.  Methodical  yes,  but  not  mechanical. 

'lis  done  —  but  yesterday  a  King! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive  — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing: 

So  abject  —  yet  alive! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive? 
Since  he,  miscalled  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill-minded  man,  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestion'd,  —  power  to  save,  — . . 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

To  those  that  worshipped  thee; 
Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson  —  it  will  teach 

To  after-warriors  more 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 

And  vainly  preach'd  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife  — 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife  — 
All  quel  I'd!  —  Dark  Spirit!  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory! 

The  Desolator  desolate! 

The  Victor  overthrown! 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone? 
To  die  a  prince  —  or  live  a  slave  — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave! 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak, 

Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound; 
Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke  — 

Alone  —  how  look'd  he  round? 
Thou  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  hast  found: 
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BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ROBERT    LEVIN    guest  pianist 


FINAL  CONCERT  THIS  SEASON 

Sunday,  March  24  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE,  Cambridge 


MOZART 


RIESMAN 


Piano  Trio  in  B  flat 
K.  502 

Chamber  Concerto 


BEETHOVEN    Septet  for  Winds 
and  Strings  in 
E  flat     op.  20 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2  $3  $4 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492) 
and  the  Out  of  Town  Theatre 
Ticket  Agency,  Harvard  Square, 
(492-1900)  one  month  before  the 
concert.  They  are  also  available  at 
Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA  RECORDS 


STQINQS 

Old  t&lativeg  of     I 
moderti  guitaif 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  lohann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away! 

The  Roman,  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  dagger  —  dared  depart, 
In  savage  grandeur,  home.  — 

He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 

Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 
Yet  left  him  such  a  doom! 

His  only  glory  was  that  hour 

Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell: 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well: 
Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 

But  thou  —  from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung  — 
Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean; 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own! 
And  Monarchs  bowed  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne! 
Fair  Freedom!  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh!  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  vsrit  in  gore, 

Not  written  thus  in  vain  — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more 

Or  deepen  every  stain: 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again  — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night? 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality!  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away: 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay: 
Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower, 

Thy  still  imperial  bride; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 
'Tis  worth  thy  vanish'd  diadem! 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 
And  gaze  upon  the  sea; 
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One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


That  element  may  meet  thy  smile  — 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  hath  now 
Transferr'd  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour!  in  his  captive's  cage 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 

While  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage? 
But  one  —  'The  world  was  mine!' 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 
Life  will  not  long  confine 

That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth  — 

So  long  obey'd  —  so  little  worth! 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven, 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock! 
Foredoom'd  by  Cod  —  by  man  accurst, 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst, 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock; 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died! 

There  was  a  day  —  there  was  an  hour, 

While  earth  was  Caul's  —  Caul  thine  — 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name 

And  gilded  thy  decline, 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time, 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a  king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest,  — 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star —  the  string —  the  crest? 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire!  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away? 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  Great; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state? 
Yes  —  one  —  the  first  —  the  last  —  the  best 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeath'd  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one! 
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In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 
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interlocked 

Hillsboro  Upper  Village,  N.H. 

International  Camp 

Imaginative  summer  program  located 
on  a  peaceful  lake  in  a  1 000  acre 
wilderness  preserve  where  80  boys 
and  girls,  ages  10-15,  live  with 
others  from  around  the  world.  Com- 
munity centered  individual  program- 
ming with  opportunities  in  athletics, 
arts,  waterfront  and  extensive 
wilderness  camping. 

Travel  Camp 

Small  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  ages 
13-15,  plus  an  adult  married 
teaching  couple.  Bicycling,  hiking, 
exploring  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Appalachia,  Canada,  New  England. 

Crossroads 

International  group  of  ten  boys  and 
girls,  ages  14-18,  living  and  learning 
together,  camping,  hiking,  bicycling 
and  exploring  on: 

CROSSROADS  AMERICA  with 
Appalachian  Mountain  families, 
migrant  and  community  develop- 
ment workers,  Grand  Teton  moun- 
taineers, Texas  ranchers,  American 
Indians 

CROSSROADS  BRITAIN  with  Welsh 
coal  miners,  Irish  diddicais, 
Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  canal 
bargees 

CROSSROADS  FRANCE  with 
Basques  in  the  Pyrenees,  Breton 
fishermen,  young  Parisians,  people 
of  Provence 

CROSSROADS  SCANDINAVIA  with 
Danish  craftsmen,  Norwegian 
trawlermen  and  mountaineers,  rural 
Scandinavian  teen-agers. 

CROSSROADS  JAPAN/KOREA 
with  Kabuki  actors,  coastal  fisher- 
men, Hachijo  pearl  divers,  Buddhist 
monks,  Gifu  villagers,  students  of 
Seoul  and  Tokyo. 

CROSSROADS  MUSIC  FOCUS  with 
professional  and  local  folk  musicians 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

CROSSROADS  PHOTOGRAPHY 
with  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  of  New  England. 

Send  for  additional  details  and 
please  specify  student's  present 
grade  in  school  and  which  program 
is  of  special  interest. 

Box    S/lnterlocken 
Hillsboro  Upper  Village 
New  Hampshire  03244 
Tel:  (603)  478-3202 
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SHREVE,  CRUMP  SLOW  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1800 


330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (61 7)  965-2700 


1 25  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 


'Verklarte  Nacht'  (Transfigured  Night')     op.  4 
Program  Note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951. 

Composed  in  1899,  Schoenberg's  String  Sextet  was  arranged  by  him  for  a  full 
string  orchestra  in  1917  and  revised  in  1943. 

The  Sextet  was  made  known  to  Boston  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  on  March  16 
1915.  The  full  version  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on 
November  25  1921,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux,  and  was  repeated 
in  1922.  The  composer  conducted  it  at  a  Cambridge  concert  on  January  11  1934. 


Arnold  Schoenberg,  a  self-portrait  from  the  collection  of  Louis  Krasner. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Schoenberg  wrote  what  has  been  accounted  his 
first  considerable  and  enduring  work.  Verklarte  Nacht  was  composed  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks,  in  September  1899,  when  Schoenberg  was 
staying  at  Payerbach  with  Zemlinsky,  the  only  master  to  whom  the  self- 
made  artist  ever  turned.  Richard  Dehmel's  poem  invited  expansive  treat- 
ment, more  particularly  from  a  young  man  saturated  with  Wagnerian 
emotionalism.  But  Schoenberg  had  as  yet  attempted  nothing  larger  than 
chamber  music,  and  he  saw  fit  at  this  time  to  express  himself  through 
the  voices  of  six  stringed  instruments. 

'As  might  be  expected,'  writes  Wellesz,  'the  setting  of  a  program  to 
music,  and  especially  in  a  youthful  work  full  of  the  zest  of  life,  has 
made  the  music  of  Verklarte  Nacht  something  unusually  dramatic;  so 
much  so  that  one  could  wish  in  many  places  for  greater  fulness  and 
strength  of  tone.  Hence,  when  this  work  is  played  in  large  halls,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  increase  the  number  of  performers.  This  certainly  reduces 
the  intimate  effect  of  certain  passages,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  gives  to 
the  whole  a  far  greater  intensity,  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  flight  and 
elan  of  the  composition.'  For  the  purposes  of  orchestral  performance, 
the  composer  has  added  a  double-bass  part,  and  made  some  modifica- 
tions of  tonal  balance.  The  music  has  been  so  played  by  many  orchestras. 

An  except  from  Richard  Dehmel's  poem,  Weib  und  die  Welt,  is  quoted 
in  the  score.  The  fragment  was  thus  paraphrased  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel: 

continued  on  page  983 
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WRITE  FOR  TICKETS: 

Brookline  Chamber  Music  Society 
1678  Beacon  St.,  Brookline  02146 
Round  Trip  Concert  Bus 
Available  $1.00 


♦♦♦ 


Quick 

name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


17. 

18. 

*19. 

20 

21. 

22. 


Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 

Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-201 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 

Trader  Vies 

Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 
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"23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     111  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


Kan  Tiki 
Poets 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  |\iviera 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta(!ian-i^W/iican  0«isi«e 

OPEN  DAILY    -    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOS  WORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

^B^WmRMmBm  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


HUb 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


In  Boston: 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


j.  Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  2273371 


maison  robert 


WMre 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  1130  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


gmmm  & 

FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


IvwarlrF 


At Dunfeys  Parker  House     -  .-■'-. 

At  the  comer  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


BOSTON  \ 
:  SYMPHONY  \ 
^ORCHESTRA/ 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted   by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


and  LHQBZ7D 
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'Two  mortals  walk  through  a  cold,  barren  grove.  The  moon  sails  over  the  tall 
oaks,  which  send  their  scrawny  branches  up  through  the  unclouded  moonlight. 
A  woman  speaks.  She  confesses  a  sin  to  the  man  at  her  side:  she  is  with  child, 
and  he  is  not  its  father.  She  had  lost  belief  in  happiness,  and,  longing  for  life's 
fulness,  for  motherhood  and  mother's  duty,  she  had  surrendered  herself, 
shuddering,  to  the  embraces  of  a  man  she  knew  not.  She  had  thought  herself 
blessed,  but  now  life  had  avenged  itself  upon  her  by  giving  her  the  love  of  him 
she  walked  with.  She  staggers  onward,  gazing  with  lack-lustre  eye  at  the  moon 
which  follows  her.  A  man  speaks.  Let  her  not  burden  her  soul  with  thoughts  of 
guilt.  See,  the  moon's  sheen  enwraps  the  universe.  Together  they  are  driving 
over  chill  waters,  but  a  flame  from  each  warms  the  other.  It,  too,  will  trans- 
figure the  little  stranger,  and  she  will  bear  the  child  to  him.  For  she  has  inspired 
the  brilliant  glow  within  him  and  made  him,  too,  a  child.  They  sink  into  each 
other's  arms.  Their  breaths  meet  in  kisses  in  the  air.  Two  mortals  wander 
through  the  wondrous  moonlight.' 


£-^^5 


The  following  description  of  the  score  is  a  condensation  of  the  analysis 
of  Wellesz: 

'The  structure  of  Verklarte  Nacht,  in  accordance  with  the  poem,  is  made 
up  of  five  sections,  in  which  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  are  of  more  epic 
nature  and  so  portray  the  deep  feelings  of  the  people  wandering  about 
in  the  cold  moonlit  night.  The  second  contains  the  passionate  plaint  of 
the  woman,  the  fourth  the  sustained  answer  of  the  man,  which  shows 
much  depth  and  warmth  of  understanding.  The  introductory  theme, 
which  established  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  work,  rises  to  the  highest 
positions  in  the  violins  and  finally  comes  to  an  end  with  a  poignant 
chord.  A  tender  thought  now  appears,  which,  however,  is  not  further 
developed;  and  on  a  short,  gradually  increasing  crescendo  the  passionate 
plaint  of  the  woman  begins,  full  of  remorse. 

Ich  trag'  ein  Kind  und  nicht  von  dir, 
Ich  geh'  in  Sunde  neben  dir, 
Ich  hab'  mich  schwer  an  mir 

vergangen. 
I  carry  a  child  which  is  not  thine, 
Burdened  with  sin  I  go  with  thee; 
I  have  done  myself  great  wrong. 

'Notable  is  a  tender  dialogue  between  the  cello  and  first  violin,  and 
later  a  long  breathed  and  expressive  cantilena.  Then  follows  a  section 
surging  with  passion,  in  which  mysterious  strains  are  interrupted  by  a 
wildly  careening  violin  figure.  It  finally  rises  with  increasing  speed  to  a 
great  fortissimo.  Now  the  third  section  begins,  introduced  by  a  recitative 
on  the  first  violin,  the  motive  of  which,  taken  over  later  by  the  viola, 
leads  to  the  recurrence  of  the  original  theme,  this  time  fully  harmonized 
and  acquiring  thereby  an  overwhelming  force. 

'After  a  few  tender  violin  passages  and  the  softest  of  chords  in  the 
highest  positions,  with  which  this  picture  of  moonlit  night  closes,  the 
fourth  section  begins  with  the  comforting  reply  of  the  man: 

Das  Kind,  das  du  empfangen  hast, 
Sei  deiner  Seele  keiner  Last. 

May  the  child  thou  hast  be  no  burden  on  thy  spirit. 

'With  a  pathetic  motive  in  the  cellos,  supported  by  full,  clear  harmonies, 
this  section  begins  and  proceeds  to  a  magical  picture  which  is  intended 
to  suggest  the  atmosphere: 

O  sieh,  wie  klar  das  Weltall 

schimmert! 
Es  ist  ein  Clanz  um  alles  her. 

See  how  brightly  the  world  gleams; 
There  is  radiance  all  around. 

'After  a  considerable  development,  the  tranquil  grandeur  of  the 
recitative-like  motive  of  the  man  dispells  the  restlessness,  and  there 
begins  the  final  section  of  the  work,  which  corresponds  to  the  last 
section  of  the  poem: 

Er  fasst  sie  um  die  starken  Huften, 
Ihr  Atem  kusst  sich  in  den  Luften, 
Zwei  Menschen  geh'n  durch  hohe 
helle  Nacht. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert   in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


I 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 
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He  seizes  her  about  the  waist, 
Their  breath  mingles  in  a  caress, 
And  the  two  go  forth  into  the  radiant 
night. 

'Gradually  the  heights  become  clear  and  the  thicket  shining  in  the 
moonlight  becomes  visible.  Now  Nature  is  speaking;  with  the  purest, 
subtlest  touch  the  music  now  paints  the  picture  of  the  thicket  standing 
alone  in  the  clear  light.  In  a  shimmering  melody  the  happiness  that  the 
two  people  have  found  is  reflected;  then  it  dies  away,  and  in  the 
highest  harmonics  this  tone-picture  comes  to  an  end.' 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


&& 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARD! 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE®L 

Provandie  Eastwood  Of  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER.  BOSTON.  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attend  ing  a  Sunday  service  at  1 0:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 
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Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parenti  Sisters 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with  Diamonds        $720 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds     $820 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds    $1200 
Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and   Diamond  Border  $1600 


Subject  to  prior  sale 
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actual  size 


97    NEWBURY   STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies         I 
begin  with  one  rjpte      I 

Qreat  ^Savings       I 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 


flMPC     AND  L0AN 

'  IMUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 
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THE  SOLOISTS 

JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  came  to  Boston  in  1964  from 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he  held 
the  same  chair  for  three  years  under  George 
SzelPs  direction.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Leonard 
Rose.  His  other  teachers  were  Gregor  Piat- 
igorsky  and  Janos  Starker.  He  won  the 
Naumberg  Foundation  award  in  1954  and 
made  his  debut  at  Town  Hall,  New  York, 
the  same  year  under  the  Foundation's  aus- 
pices,. He  joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  was  later  first  cellist  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1961  he  made  a  thirteen 
week  recital  tour  of  Europe,  and  has  in  the  years  since  given  recitals  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  several  here  in  Boston,  and 
in  Washington  DC.  For  three  years  he  played  with  Pablo  Casals  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  with  Casals,  Alexander 
Schneider  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  has  also  been  soloist  and  Master 
Teacher  at  the  Sarasota  (Florida)  Music  Festival. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
traveled  on  their  national  and  international  tours.  He  has  played  several 
concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  including  the  Brahms  Double,  the  Bee- 
thoven Triple,  the  Haydn  C  major,  the  Dvorak,  and  the  Schumann.  He 
played  the  solo  cello  part  in  Haydn's  Sinfonia  Concertante  with  the 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  the  summers  of  1969  and  1973,  and  was 
soloist  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of 
Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations.  With  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  he  has  made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  grad- 
uated from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the  distinguished 
oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  by  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  as  principal  oboe  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can Youth  Orchestra.  Subsequently  he 
became  principal  of  the  Baltimore,  New 
York  City  Center  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  to  Europe  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  made  many  recordings,  Ralph  Com- 
berg  is  on  the  faculties  of  Boston  University  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

JEROME  ROSEN,  concertmaster  of  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  Orchestra  and  assistant  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  was  born 
in  Detroit  in  1939.  He  worked  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland,  majoring  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  meanwhile  continuing  musical 
studies.  His  violin  teachers  included  Ivan 
Galamian,  Josef  Gingold  and  Rafael  Druian. 
Jerome  Rosen  was  for  three  years  an  ap- 
prentice conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, and  for  seven  seasons  he  was  a  violinist,  conductor  and 
keyboard  player  with  that  Orchestra,  and  eight  times  was  a  member  of 
the  Festival  Casals  Orchestra.  Until  his  appointment  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, he  was  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and 
Conductor  and  Musical  Director  of  the  Oak  Park  (Michigan)  Symphony. 
Jerome  Rosen  has  been  active  also  in  chamber  music,  has  given  numer- 
ous recitals,  and  has  been  soloist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Detroit  Symphony  and  with  many  community  orchestras.  He  has  taught 


17th  Century  Home 

...  in  historic  Barnstable 

Superbly  maintained  9  room 
Cape  with  original  floors,  beams 
and  fireplaces.  2  acres  of  privacy 
with  brook  and  pond 

For  selected  listings  of  fine  Cape 
Cod  properties,  call 

Edith  Henderson, 
Real  Estate 

(617-428-5754) 
Main  St.  Cotuit,  Mass.  02635 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates  I 

in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 
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Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter-the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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privately,  as  well  as  at  the  Hawken  School  in  Cleveland,  the  Indian  Hill 
Music  Workshop  at  Stockbridge,  and  at  the  Meadowbrook  School  of 
Music  in  Rochester,  Michigan. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
jIAV..  ;Jb*k.  Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those 
by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings 
of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University  and  Boston  University.  In  addition  he 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music 
from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
During  this  season  he  is  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  Houston  Symphony 
and  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  playing  recitals  in  a 
number  of  cities  as  well. 


DANIEL  WINDHAM  is  a  graduate  of  the 
High  School  of  Music  and  Art  in  New  York 
City  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  He  has  performed  with  the  Tri-Cities 
Opera  Company,  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory Opera  Theater,  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Festival  Opera  and  the  New  England 
Regional  Opera.  For  the  past  three  years  he 
has  been  a  soloist  with  the  Youth  Concerts 
at  Symphony  Hall.  In  the  field  of  contempo- 
rary and  modern  music,  Mr  Windham  has 
appeared  in  broadcast  and  concert  performances  in  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Montreal.  He  is  presently  a  lecturer  in  music  at  Wellesley  College. 


PAUL  JACOBS,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  graduated  from  the  Juilliard  School 
after  making  his  New  York  debut  in  1951. 
He  has  had  a  long  association  with  new 
music.  Early  in  his  career  he  performed  with 
the  Robert  Craft  Chamber  Arts  Society  and 
the  Composers'  Forum.  From  1951  to  1960 
he  lived  in  Paris  where  he  was  soloist  with 
the  Domaine  Musical,  founded  by  Pierre 
Boulez.  Mr  Jacobs  has  performed  at  the 
music  festivals  of  Darmstadt  and  Darting- 
ton.  He  gave  the  first  complete  performance  of  Schoenberg's  piano  music 
in  France,  as  well  as  the  first  French  recording.  Since  1961  he  has  been 
pianist  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  A  former  student  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  Paul  Jacobs  served  on  the  faculty  there  in  1959.  He 
has  also  taught  on  the  faculties  of  Mannes  College  of  Music  and  the 
Manhattan  School  of  Music.  Since  1968  he  has  been  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Music  at  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 
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For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

HP^^ 
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HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 

RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1),  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Harvard  Sc^^^^ 
Mt.  Auburn  St. 
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^^*  UPPER 
m^BSTORY 

■  Mass.  Ave. 

%f       THE  LOWER  M^l     1 

,  m         STORY     '■■// 

^"          Brattle  St.        ^"^ 

^^Memorial  Drive            11 

Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  that's  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 

sromr 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Several  players  of  the  Orchestra  are  members  of  a  new  twenty-piece 
ensemble,  Boston  Brass,  which  will  give  its  debut  concert  on  April  23 
at  8  p.m.  in  Morse  Auditorium,  Boston  University.  The  program,  which 
includes  works  of  Gabrieli,  Hindemith,  Dukas,  Stravinsky,  Purcell  and 
others,  will  benefit  the  Boston  University  Brass  Scholarship  Fund. 

Collage,  a  contemporary  music  ensemble  composed  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  present  a  concert  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Sunday,  March  31,  at  8  pm. 
The  concert,  given  in  connection  with  a  sculpture  exhibit  of  Michael 
Steiner,  will  consist  of  Cycles  by  Yannatos,  Quartet  by  Heiss,  Okanagon 
by  Scelsi  and  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  by  Messiaen.  The  remaining 
concert  in  the  Collage  series  will  be  given  on  May  12,  in  connection 
with  a  neon  light  and  rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher  Sproat  and 
Robert  Rohm. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  STRING  QUARTET 

On  Monday  evening  March  25th  at  8  o'clock  The  Cambridge  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Copley 
Square.  The  quartet  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra:  violinists  Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert 
Karol  and  cellist  Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's 
String  Quartet  in  C  major  (K.  387),  the  Adagio  from  Barber's  String 
Quartet,  op.  11  and  Brahms'  String  Quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  51,  no.  1 . 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  SEIJI  OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  CONCERT  BENEFITTING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION   INSTITUTION 

Musicians  are  human  —  legend  to  the  contrary  —  and  in  retirement 
they  need  and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  security  that  you  and  I  would 
wish  for  ourselves.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact  and  not  long  after  the  Orchestra's 
formation  they  took  steps  to  ensure  that  its  members  would  survive 
the  inevitable  fact  of  retirement.  Thus  in  1903  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  was  founded.  The  oldest  such  fund  among 
American  orchestras,  it  has  paid  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
annually  during  recent  years  to  more  than  one  hundred  retirees  and 
their  widows. 

Institution  income  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources:  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  invested  funds 
and  contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated. 
Other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  annual  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, through  which  patrons  may  make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21  at  3.30,  Boston 
Symphony  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  in  a  concert  benefitting  the  Institution.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  direct  the  Orchestra  in  Ravel's  Menuet  antique  and  the 
complete  ballet  music  of  Ma  Mere  L'Oye.  Mr  Serkin  will  perform 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Tickets  for  this  event  will 
go  on  sale  on  March  25,  but  subscribers  have  been  mailed  postcards, 
presentation  of  which  at  the  box  office  on  or  after  March  18  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  tickets  prior  to  the  general  sale.  Prices  are  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  respective  tax  deductible  amounts  are  $15,  $12, 
$9,  $5  and  $1. 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING   .  .   . 

Music  on  the  Tube,  by  Boston  Globe  music  critic  Michael  Steinberg, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  Sunday  Magazine  of  January  20  1974.  The 
following  excerpted  version  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

QUODLIBET:  MICHAEL  STEINBERG 
Music  on  the  Tube 

Looking  at  concerts  on  television  —  I  don't  really  like  it.  I  love  watching 
the  musicians  at  live  concerts  —  concentration,  involvement,  and  skill 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Auto  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


J.  Ganson 


combined  are  exciting  and  moving  —  and  I  like  to  sit  where  I  can  see  as 
well  as  hear.  An  essential  part  of  the  pleasure,  though,  is  in  my  being  able 
to  choose  what  I  am  going  to  look  at,  and  that  is  what  television  does 
not  offer.  That  the  camera  allows  me  to  see  things  J  could  not  otherwise 
see  —  details  of  fingering,  for  example,  or  a  conductor  in  front-view  — 
is  not  enough  compensation. 

I  don't  often  look  at  the  Boston  Symphony  telecasts,  therefore,  but  when 
I  did  recently  —  Tchaikovsky's  'Pathetique'  was  on,  and  Schoenberg's 
Violin  Concerto,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  solo- 
ist—  I  was  struck  again  by  how  very  good  they  are.  Jordan  Whitelaw, 
who  has  produced  them  for  Channel  2  for  a  good  many  years  now,  does 
a  superb  job,  admirable  for  its  musicality,  discretion,  and  technical 
adroitness. 

Options  are  few.  You  can  show  the  whole  orchestra.  You  can  show  a 
department,  like  all  the  woodwinds,  or  a  section,  like  the  three  trom- 
bones, or  an  individual  player.  You  can  show  the  conductor,  behind, 
before,  or  from  the  side.  You  can  mix  those  possibilities  up  a  bit  by 
montage  and  split  screen. 

Whitelaw  knows  and  loves  and  understands  music,  and  I  take  his  aim  to 
be  directing  the  viewer-listener's  attention  to  the  right  places  so  that  he 
will  hear  as  fully,  as  vividly  and  profitably,  as  possible.  In  the  30s, 
Harcourt  Brace  published  low-price  scores  of  popular  orchestral  reper- 
tory—  Beethoven  and  Brahms  symphonies,  and  the  like  —  and  the  gim- 
mick was  that,  for  the  benefit  of  novices  at  score-reading  who,  probably 
coming  from  piano  music  on  two  lines,  are  bewildered  at  first  by 
having  to  face  a  dozen  or  more  lines  at  once,  they  put  curved,  heavy 
black  arrows  on  the  page  to  point  to  the  center  of  activity  in  that  sky- 
scraper of  staves. 

Whitelaw  uses  the  arrow  system:  he  picks  what  is  important  and  shows 
you  that.  In  a  densely  composed,  concentrated,  economical  work  like 
the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto,  in  whose  language,  moreover,  most  lis- 
teners do  not  at  once  feel  at  home,  this  can  be  vastly  clarifying. 
Schoenberg  himself,  by  the  way,  sometimes  did  something  similar,  in 
certain  scores  helping  conductor  and  players  by  marking  some  lines  with 
H  for  Hauptstimme  (principal  voice)  and  some  with  N  for  Nebenstimme 
(secondary  voice).  Whitelaw's  Schoenberg  scenario  led  you  very  surely 
to  the  right  places,  or,  to  say  it  very  cautiously  indeed,  always  to  places 
where  it  was  useful  to  be.  I  was  disappointed  in  just  one  detail:  in  the 
last  three  measures  of  the  first  movement,  the  camera  might  have  shown 
the  entrance  of  the  orchestral  instruments  that  softly  provide  the  har- 
monic underpinning  for  the  soloist's  cadence.  Instead,  we  stayed  with 
the  solo  violin  and  probably  felt  the  sense  of  cadence  a  little  less  clearly 
for  it.  But  that  disappointment  can  be  localized  to  12  seconds  of  music 
says  something  remarkable  about  Whitelaw's  achievement. 

If  the  Harcourt  Brace  arrows  help  at  one  stage,  they  also  make  it  hard  to 
look  beyond.  Guidance  by  camera  always  to  the  Hauptstimmen  is  limit- 
ing as  well  as  helpful.  I  like  to  look  at  people  playing  accompaniments, 
and  I  watch  basses  because  they  are  the  soil  in  which  the  harmony 
grows,  and  I  like  to  see  the  timpanist's  response  to  simple  tonic-and- 
dominant  punctuations,  but  those  are  tastes  television  understandably 
cannot  afford  to  indulge.  They  are  good  tastes,  though  they  lead  to  the 
music,  too,  and  besides,  you  can  hear  the  big  tunes  without  visual  help. 
But  on  camera  it  really  does  have  to  be  first  things  first,  onward  and 
upward  with  the  Hauptstimmen  —  that  limitation  is  built  into  the 
medium. 

Such  details  aside,  the  BSO  telecasts  are  really  impressive,  and  the  more 
so  because  they  are  filmed  live  and  without  rehearsal.  There  is  some 
camera  rehearsal,  but  the  camera  crew  get  only  to  practice  on  chairs  and 
place-cards.  The  rest  works  on  the  basis  of  Whitelaw's  study  of  scores 
and  recordings,  and  from  his  by  now  enormous  experience  in  television 
and  as  a  listener.  There  are  goofs  and  technical  mishaps:  something  went 
so  wrong  with  a  passage  of  the  'Pathetique'  that  a  few  feet  of  film  show- 
ing a  similar  instrumental  conformation  were  substituted  from  an  earlier 
show  of  a  Brahms  Symphony.  I  never  saw  where  the  splice  was. 

Whitelaw  makes  it  seem  easy  and  natural,  the  musical  and  visual  choices, 
and  the  technical  control.  It  is  odd  and  dismaying  that  his  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  so  rare. 


J.  Ganson 
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BERLIOZ'   DEVIL  IN   BOSTON 
by  Kenneth  Furie 

At  a  time  when  large-scale  recordings  are  becoming  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  team  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall  recently  undertook  the  largest  project  since  .  .  .  well,  since  DCs 
Metropolitan  Opera  Carmen  a  year  before. 

The  task  at  hand  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  new  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa:  recording  Berlioz'  'dramatic  legend'  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
in  a  bare-minimum  five  sessions,  sandwiched  between  concert  per- 
formances in  Boston  and  New  York.  Fortunately  neither  orchestra  nor 
conductor  is  a  stranger  to  the  score:  Boston  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  big  Berlioz  works  have  been  in  the  repertory  since  the 
Fifties  (when  the  BSO  recorded  its  first  complete  Damnation,  under 
Munch),  and  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  actually  plays 
these  works  in  concert  (he  had  done  both  The  Damnation  and  the 
Requiem  as  a  guest  conductor  with  the  BSO). 


Christian  Steiner 

After  leading  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  in  the  climax  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Seiji  Ozawa 
listens  to  the  playback  flanked  by  producer  Thomas  Mowery  on  his 
right  and  soprano  Edith  Mathis,  DCs  Hans  Hirsch,  and  tenor  Stuart 
Burrows  on  his  left. 

The  first  four  sessions  were  squeezed  into  two  days:  afternoons  and 
evenings.  As  if  the  schedule  weren't  tight  enough,  the  project  was 
threatened  by  the  sudden  mysterious  indisposition  of  the  Mephistophe- 
les,  bass-baritone  Donald  Mclntyre.  But  when  I  arrived  for  the  second 
day's  afternoon  session,  Mclntyre  was  on  stage  (behind  the  orchestra, 
which  was  on  the  auditorium  floor)  along  with  the  other  principals, 
soprano  Edith  Mathis  (Marguerite)  and  tenor  Stuart  Burrows  (Faust), 
showing  no  signs  of  whatever  had  threatened  his  participation,  unless 
you  count  his  nonstop  vocalizing  between  takes.  (Later,  in  the  control 
room,  producer  Thomas  Mowrey  suggested  that  perhaps  he'd  been 
done  in  by  the  clams  they  had  all  had  with  dinner  some  nights  earlier. 
'But  I  grew  up  on  shellfish,'  the  New  Zealand-born  Mclntyre  replied.) 

The  session  was  devoted  primarily  to  Part  III,  which  involves  all  three 
soloists.  The  final  scene  of  Part  III  was  left  for  the  evening  session,  when 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  would  be  on  hand.  Work  began  with 
the  last  number  before  that  final  scene,  the  haunting  Marguerite/ Faust 
duet.  Ensemble  problems  necessitated  several  retakes,  forcing  Burrows 
to  repeat  his  ascent  to  high  C  sharp. 

After  a  dip  back  into  Part  II  for  the  brief  first  Faust/ Mephisto  scene 
beginning  with  Mephisto's  sardonic  entrance  line,  'O  pure  emotion' 
(Mclntyre  sounding  not  at  all  indisposed),  work  proceeded  consecu- 
tively through  Part  III  from  Faust's  'Merci,  doux  crepuscule'  up  to  the 
already  recorded  duet.  Again  Burrows  was  taxed:  The  aria  contains  a 
haunting  phrase,  'Que  j'aime  ce  silence'  ('How  I  love  this  silence'), 
in  the  tenor's  upper  register,  marked  ppp.  In  each  of  the  three  takes 
Burrows  negotiated  the  fiendish  phrase  somewhat  differently;  it  should 
be  a  pleasant  dilemma  choosing  among  them. 


j.  Ganson 


Christian  Steiner 

A  Devious  Devil.  For  the  most  part  recording  was  done  in  complete 
takes  of  musical  numbers.  Mathis,  for  example,  did  a  complete  take  of 
her  first  big  solo,  the  'Gothic  song'  'Le  Roi  de  Thule.'  All  then  retired 
to  the  control  room  for  playbacks,  returned  to  the  auditorium,  did 
another  complete  take,  and  moved  on.  The  last  number  on  the  sched- 
ule, the  somber  recitative  from  Part  IV  in  which  Mephisto —  over  a 
background  of  insinuating  hunting  horns  —  tells  Faust  of  Marguerite's 
plight,  brought  some  problems.  First,  the  treacherous  brass  parts  re- 
quired some  ensemble  work,  which  was  finally  accomplished  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 

But  in  the  control  room  after  the  session,  Ozawa,  Burrows,  and 
Mclntyre  tried  to  diagnose  a  feeling  of  rhythmic  tentativeness.  Burrows, 
who  is  almost  fanatical  about  rhythmic  accuracy,  was  frustrated  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Ozawa  insisted  one  of  his  emotional  outbursts  was 
lagging  behind  the  beat.  Finally  Ozawa  and  Mclntyre  realized  that  he 
had  been  taking  his  beat  from  Mephisto's  unaccompanied  preceding 
line,  in  which  Mclntyre  had  broadened  the  tempo  for  dramatic  effect. 
A  relieved  Faust  chided  his  Mephisto,  'You  can  do  that;  you're  devious. 
But  I.  .  .  .'  With  the  following  scene,  the  descent  into  hell,  scheduled 
for  the  evening  session,  Mowrey  and  Ozawa  quickly  scheduled  a  retake 
of  the  problem  section.  (Judging  from  the  New  York  performance  the 
following  week,  Faust  coped  successfully  with  at  least  this  instance  of 
Mephisto's  deviousness.) 

The  DG  Damnation,  scheduled  for  fall  release,  faces  competition 
from  Colin  Davis'  new  Philips  recording,  which  should  be  out  by  the 
time  you  read  this.  (And  if  current  rumors  prove  true,  we  can  expect  a 
Solti  version  before  long.)  A  control-room  playback  of  the  BSO's 
Pandaemonium  left  no  doubt  in  at  least  one  listener's  mind  why  DG 
was  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  Damnation  sessions  in  Boston:  The  BSO 
—  too  often  overlooked  in  the  World's  Greatest  Orchestra  sweep- 
stakes—  can  produce  a  unique  combination  of  power,  balance,  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

Reprinted  from  the  January  1974  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine. 


Christian  Steiner 


J.  Ganson 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 

VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 


Name: 


Address: 
City 


.State. 


.Zip 


Phone:. 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  March  15  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  16  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 
MAURIZIO   POLLINI     piano 


MOZART 
STRAVINSKY 


Piano  Concerto  in  A     K.  488 
'L'oiseau  de  feu',  Ballet  in  Two  Scenes 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.45,  the  concert  on  Saturday  about 
10.15.  The  Orchestra  will  be  on  tour  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March 
22  and  23. 


Friday  afternoon  March  29  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  30  1974  at  8.30 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 


WEBERN 
tHINDEMITH 
BRUCKNER 


Passacaglia     op.  1 
Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


Friday  afternoon  April  5  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Thursday  evening  (Saturday  evening  series)  April  4  1974  at  8.30 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

LINDA  PHILLIPS     soprano,     SUSAN  CLICKNER     contralto 

DEAN  WILDER     tenor,     ROBERT  HALE     bass 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 


VIVALDI 
ROSSINI 


The  Four  Seasons     op.  8 
Stabat  mater 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


SAT.  MAR.  16,  8:30 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


FRANS 

BRUEGGEN 

Recorder  and  Baroque 
Flute  Recital 

ALAN  CURTIS 

Harpsichordist,  Assisting 


SUN.  MAR.  17  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  C06-1492 

$5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $3. 

THf  WO/UD-MMOUS    '^^      % 


Program  includes  operetta 
in  costume  and  folk  Songs 

FR!  MAR.  22  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  CO  6-1*92 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


Si 


SUN.  MAR.  24  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

JOHN 

BROWNING 

Renowned  Pianist  in  Recital 

Steinway  Piano 

SUN.   MAR.  31   at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$7.,  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 


YEHUDE  and  HEPHZIBAH 


N 


The  Celebrated  Violin  —  Piano  Duo 

BEETHOVEN 

Spring  Sonata 

Sonata  No.  7.  Op.  30,  No.  2 

Sonata   No.  10,  Op.  96 

Steinway  Piano 
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y/ie  ywusseau  Jwi/sc  o/'/5os/on 


Cnch 


antina 

Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  ...  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  . . .  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$100.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   fl^AAH  Harvard  Souare, 
Record  Shop^-^  ^J^  Cambridge. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 


Thursday  evening  April  18  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

ANDREW  FOLDI     speaker 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


HOLST  The  Hymn  of  Jesus     op.  37 

SCHOENBERG  Moderner  Psalm     op.  50c 

*MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Hill 


SOIHEBYPaRKEBERNET 


is  pleased  to  announce 

the  January  opening  of  our 

New  England  office 

at  232  Clarendon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02II6 

under  the  direction  of  MRS  PATRICIA  WARD 


Our  representative  will  be  available  to: 

arrange  visits  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  special- 
ists in  all  fields  of  fine  arts,  jewelry  and  books 
for  the  inspection  of  property  for  sale  and  to 
make  appraisals  for  insurance  or  other  pur- 
poses .  .  . 

advise  and  assist  trust  officers  and  executors  of 
estates  .  .  . 

answer  inquiries  and  provide  catalogues  of  up- 
coming sales  in  New  York,  London,  Los  Ange- 
les, Zurich,  and  elsewhere. 

For  further  information  about  our  services  write 
to    the    above    address    or 
telephone    617/247-2851 
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Listen  to  the 


presented  by 

wcrb 


1330am/fiiil02.5 

MARCH  7 thru  10  -'round  the  clock 
for  the  benefit  of  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Boston  Pops 


^»*»«2a^'^- 


Hundreds 

of 
Premiums 


2500 
Performances 

Commercially 
Unavailable! 


You  can  participate 
CALL  617-891-1234  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
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COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 
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SPRING  LINES 

Outline  your  approach 
to  spring.    In  greater 
detail  with  our  hand- 
somely tailored,  single 
breasted,  navy  wool 
worsted  coat.    Subtly 
smart  with  yoked  de- 
tail at  front  and  back. 
Elegantly  fluid  with 
back  panel,    A  refined 
spring  line  worth 
wearing.    $150.    Coats. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill   Northshore  Shopping  Center    South  Shore  PlazaBurlington  Mall    Wellesley 
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The  Vincent  Show  this  year,  my  dears. 

Is  a  Byzantine  romance 

In  which  Empress  Theodora  steals 

Poor  Chairman  Chu's  silk  pants. 

From  April  3rd  through  6th,  my  dears, 

The  fantasy  will  flow 

At  two  hundred  twenty-five  Clarendon  Street. 

Go  see  The  Vincent  Show! 


Old  Colony  Trust 
A  Division  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Friday  afternoon  March  15  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  16  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  in  A     K.  488 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 


intermission 

STRAVINSKY  The  Firebird     (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

Introduction 
Scene  I: 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen  Enchanted  Princesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 

Daybreak 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Penetrates  the  Palace  of  Kashchei 

Magic  Carillon;  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian 

Monsters;  Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 
Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal;  His  Dialogue  with 

Ivan  Tsarevich;  Intercession  of  the  Princesses 
Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 
Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 
Lullaby  (Firebird) 
Kashchei's  Death 

Scene  II: 

Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of 
Kashchei's  Enchantments;  Animation  of  the 
Petrified  Warriors 
General  Thanksgiving 

first  complete  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.45,  the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.15 
Maurizio  Pollini  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    #X|  225^5SfyS^su^& ^Itote  W1 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^jS^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Piano  Concerto  in  A     K.  488 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  March  2 
1786.  According  to  the  autograph  score,  the  concerto  was  completed  in  Vienna 
on  March  2  1786.  Its  most  recent  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  at 
Tanglewood  on  July  17  1970.  Seiji  Ozawa  was  the  conductor  and  Yuji  Takahashi 
the  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  strings. 


MOZART 

from  a  silver  point  drawing 

by  Dora  Stock,  1789 

In  the  Lenten  season  in  Mozart's  Vienna,  concerts  were  extremely 
popular,  and  the  Concerto  in  A  major  is  the  second  of  three  which 
Mozart  wrote  for  three  Lenten  concerts  in  the  spring  of  1786. 

A  glance  at  Mozart's  activities  in  the  winter  of  1785-86  will  show  to  what 
efforts  he  was  put  to  budget  his  small  household  and  his  pleasures.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  just  ventured  upon  his  most  cherished  project  — 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  The  father  wrote  to  Marianne  on  November  2 
that  her  brother  was  'up  to  his  ears'  in  Figaro -he  had  shifted  all  of  his 
pupils  to  afternoon  hours  in  order  to  have  his  mornings  free  for  uninter- 
rupted progress  on  his  opera.  Meanwhile,  he  had  much  else  to  do.  There 
was  Der  Schauspieldirector,  the  one-act  opera-travesty,  which  he  must 
compose  for  a  performance  at  Schonbrunn  on  February  7.  There  was  a 
performance  of  Idomeneo  in  March,  which  he  supervised  for  Prince 
Augsperg,  writing  two  new  numbers.  Then  there  were  innumerable 
concerts,  for  some  of  which  he  must  write  new  works.  In  addition  to 
the  three  pianoforte  concertos,  the  composition  of  other  instrumental 
music  had  kept  the  inexhaustible  Mozart  from  finishing  his  musical  set- 
ting of  Beaumarchais.  He  put  his  last  touches  to  the  score  of  Figaro 
just  before  its  performance  on  May  11  1786. 

Still,  this  profusion  of  music  represents  but  a  part  of  his  activities  during 
the  six  months  in  question.  The  scores  as  such  usually  brought  him  no 
income,  which  had  to  be  derived  from  their  performance  at  an  endless 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 


© 


Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 
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round  of  concerts.  Besides  the  public  performances,  there  was  a 
considerable  vogue  for  private  concerts  in  the  houses  of  the  Viennese 
nobility.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  would  be  proud  to  entertain  his 
friends  with  music-making  by  the  celebrated  Mozart,  and,  let  us  hope, 
rewarded  him  well  for  his  services.  Lent,  with  the  theatres  closed,  was 
a  fashionable  time  for  such  evenings,  and  the  father  Leopold  discloses 
in  a  letter  that  Wolfgang's  harpsichord  was  carried  back  and  forth 
between  the  theatre  and  various  private  houses  no  less  than  twelve  times 
between  February  11  and  March  11  1785. 

An  illuminating  study  of  the  A  major  Concerto  is  to  be  found  in  Alfred 
Einstein's  'Mozart,  His  Character  and  His  Work': 

'In  the  A  major  Concerto  Mozart  again  succeeded  in  meeting  his  public 
half-way  without  sacrificing  anything  of  his  own  individuality.  He  never 
wrote  another  first  movement  so  simple  in  its  structure,  so  'normal'  in 
its  thematic  relations  between  tutti  and  solo,  or  so  clear  in  its  thematic 
invention,  even  where  it  makes  excursions  into  the  realm  of  counter- 
point, or  contains  rhythmic  peculiarities.  The  key  of  A  major  is  for  Mozart 
the  key  of  many  colors.  It  has  the  transparency  of  a  stained-glass  window. 
There  are  relations  between  the  first  movement  of  this  Concerto  and  the 
Clarinet  Quintet.  Not  without  reason  are  there  no  trumpets  and  timpani. 
But  there  are  also  darker  shadings  and  concealed  intensities,  which  the 
listener  interested  only  in  pleasant  entertainment  misses  altogether. 
Already  in  this  movement  there  is  a  threatening  touch  of  F-sharp  minor, 
and  the  whole  Andante  is  in  that  key,  which  Mozart  otherwise  avoided. 
The  latter  movement  is  short,  but  it  contains  the  soul  of  the  work.  It  is 
the  minor  counterpart  of  the  Andante  of  the  'Prague'  Symphony,  even  in 
the  way  it  dissolves  all  polyphonic  elements  in  a  new  style.  In  this  move- 
ment there  appears  in  veiled  form  that  passion  which  in  the  Andante 
of  the  preceding  Concerto  had  revealed  itself  nakedly;  the  resignation 
and  the  hopelessness  are  the  same.  And  when  Mozart  overcomes  this 
impression  with  the  entrance  of  the  rondo  theme,  he  is  a  true  magician. 
This  Presto  seems  to  introduce  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  ray  of  sunlight 
into  a  dark  and  musty  room.  The  gaiety  of  this  uninterrupted  stream  of 
melody  and  rhythm  is  irresistible.  But  this  is  no  ordinary  gaiety.  Again, 
as  in  the  E-flat  major  Piano  Quartet,  or  the  B-flat  major  Piano  Trio,  the 
clarinet  introduces  one  of  those  'unrelated'  themes  (in  D  major)  in  which 
the  world  seems  perfectly  balanced,  and  the  scheme  of  things  is  fully 
justified.  The  work  reverses  the  course  of  another  work  in  A  major,  the 
Violin  Sonata  K.  526,  in  which  the  Andante  is  the  movement  of  tran- 
quillity, and  the  Finale  sets  loose  a  whole  world  of  demons  —  another 
evidence  of  the  breadth  of  Mozart's  conception  of  the  individuality 
of  keys.' 


)onse  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 

*  *  * 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

THE 

PREP  SHOP> 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 


*   *   * 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  day^s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

The  Firebird     (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum  on  June  17  1882;  he  died  in  New  York  City 
on  April  6  1971.  Composition  of  The  Firebird  was  begun  in  early  November 
1909,  at  a  dacha  of  the  Rimsky-Korsakov  family  near  St  Petersburg.  The  compo- 
sition was  finished  by  March  of  the  following  year  and  the  orchestral  score  was 
ready  one  month  later.  After  final  retouching,  it  was  dated  May  18  1910.  Com- 
missioned by  Diaghilev  as  a  ballet  in  two  scenes,  the  work  was  first  performed 
by  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  June  25  1910,  with  Tamara  Karsavina 
as  the  Firebird,  Michel  Fokine  as  Prince  Ivan,  Vera  Fokina  as  the  Tsarevna  and 
Bulgakov  as  Kaschei.  Gabriel  Pierne  conducted;  the  settings  were  by  Alexandre 
Colovine,  the  costumes  by  Golovine  and  Leon  Bakst,  the  scenario  by  Fokine. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Andrei  Rimsky-Korsakov,  son  of  the  composer. 

Stravinsky  made  three  suites  from  his  score,  the  first  in  1911,  the  second  in  1919, 
the  last  in  1945,  and  these  have  been  played  on  many  occasions  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  Orchestra's  first  perform- 
ance of  the  1911  suite  on  October  31  1919,  and  Stravinsky  himself  conducted 
the  Orchestra's  first  performance  of  the  second  suite  on  March  14  1935.  The 
Orchestra's  most  recent  performance  of  one  of  the  suites  was  at  Tanglewood 
on  August  4  1973,  when  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  1919  version. 
The  present  performances  are  the  Orchestra's  first  of  the  complete  1910  score. 

Stravinsky's  precise  instrumentation  of  the  original  score  (it  specifies  the  exact 
number  of  string  instruments)  is  as  follows:  two  piccolos  (second  doubling  a 
third  flute),  two  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (third  doubling 
a  clarinet  in  D),  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  a  second  contra- 
bassoon),  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  tambour  de  Basque,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  bells,  xylophone, 
celesta,  piano,  three  harps,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  fourteen 
violas,  eight  celli  and  six  double-basses  plus  an  on-stage  band  of  three  trumpets, 
two  tenor  tubas,  two  bass  tubas  and  bells. 


Stravinsky  at  St  Petersburg, 
c1910 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BALLET 

Fokine's  scenario  was  adapted  from  several  Russian  fairy  tales  —  The 
Tale  of  Ivan  Tsarevich  and  The  Bird  of  Light  and  the  Grey  Wolf  com- 
bined with  the  tale  of  Kashchei,  the  enchanter,  and  his  soul  hidden  in  an 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
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CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
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WORKING  IN  A  JACK  DANIEL'S  WAREHOUSE  has  its 
rewards.  In  the  summertime,  it's  the  coolest  spot  in  the  hollow. 

The  barrels  in  our  warehouse  always  rest  cool,  except  for  those  up 
near  the  roof.  So  every  now  and  then  we  move 

them  around,  making  sure  all  of  the  whiskey  iy|      CHARCOAL 

j      i         i        •  i  \/  u  JNlLv  MELLOWED 

ages  and  colors  the  right  way.  You  see,  we  d  ffSmBm 

rather  let  our  product  age  the  old  natural  way  IffitajStS       DROP 

Mr.  Jack  used.  And  besides,  we  like  an  excuse  to      |^s^  6 

cool  off  on  warm  Moore  County  days. 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


egg.  As  with  many  such  tales,  the  story  deals  with  three  separate  and 
distinct  kinds  of  beings:  humans,  who  in  this  case  are  naive  and  essen- 
tially good  (the  Prince  and  Princesses,  among  the  latter  his  wife-to-be); 
the  bad  fairy  (Kashchei,  the  embodiment  of  malignancy,  and  his  evil 
cohorts);  the  good  fairy  (the  Firebird,  the  embodiment  of  purity,  who 
intercedes  to  save  the  Prince  from  Kashchei).  Stravinsky's  method  of 
differentiating  among  these  elements  has  been  credited  by  Eric  Walter 
White  (Stravinsky,  the  Composer  and  His  Works)  to  the  example  sup- 
plied by  his  teacher,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  in  The  Golden  Cockerel.  The 
Prince  and  Princesses  are  associated  with  diatonic  themes,  while  the 
supernatural  characters  are  associated  with  an  intense  chromaticism, 
particularly  the  interval  of  the  augmented  fourth.  Stravinsky  further 
differentiates  between  the  music  of  the  Firebird  and  that  of  Kashchei  by 
providing  the  former  with  all  manner  of  rhythmical  intricacies  to  suggest 
the  fluttering  movements,  while  with  Kashchei  the  rhythms  tend  to  be 
tense  and  undeviating. 


Fokine  and  Karsavina  in  the  original  production  of  'L'oiseau  de  Feu' 

After  a  short  prelude,  the  curtain  rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old  castle 
are  seen.  Ivan  Tsarevich,  in  the  course  of  hunting  at  night,  comes  to  the 
enchanted  garden  and  sees  a  beautiful  bird  with  gleaming  golden  plum- 
age. She  attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold  from  a  silver  tree.  He  captures 
her,  but,  heeding  her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In  gratitude,  she  gives  him 
one  of  her  feathers  which  has  magical  properties.  The  dawn  breaks. 
Thirteen  enchanted  princesses  appear,  coming  from  the  castle.  Ivan, 
hidden,  watches  them  playing  with  golden  apples  and  dancing.  Fas- 
cinated by  them,  he  finally  discloses  himself.  They  tell  him  that  the 
castle  belongs  to  the  terrible  Kashchei,  who  turns  decoyed  travelers 
into  stone.  The  princesses  warn  Ivan  of  his  fate,  but  he  resolves  to  enter 
the  castle.  Opening  the  gate,  he  sees  Kashchei  with  his  train  of  grotesque 
and  deformed  subjects  marching  towards  him  in  pompous  procession. 
Kashchei  attempts  to  work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who  is  protected  by  the 
feather.  Ivan  summons  the  firebird,  who  causes  Kashchei  and  his  retinue 
to  dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The  secret  of  Kashchei's  immortality 
is  disclosed  to  Ivan:  the  sorcerer  keeps  an  egg  in  a  casket;  if  this  egg 
should  be  broken  or  even  injured,  he  would  die.  Ivan  swings  the  egg 
backwards  and  forwards.  Kashchei  and  his  crew  sway  with  it.  At  last  the 
egg  is  dashed  to  the  ground;  Kashchei  dies;  his  palace  vanishes;  the 
petrified  knights  come  to  life;  and  Ivan  receives,  amid  great  rejoicing, 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 
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CINTUR4TO 
CN75R4DIM. 

AOMHCeD  STEEL-BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40,000  MILES  TIRE"... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE.        14  NEEDHAM  ST. 
547-1927  969  8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE.  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 

^-ftfMfTlO  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

**^'  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


vJlA/^ 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5^2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


0 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BALLET  SCORE 

How  two  Russian  geniuses  met  and  collaborated  to  their  mutual  glory 
in  The  firebird  is  interestingly  told  by  Romola  Nijinsky,  in  her  life  of  her 
husband,  Nijinsky  (Simon  and  Schuster,  1934),  a  book  which  is  much 
concerned,  naturally,  with  the  amazing  career  of  Diaghilev,  and  the 
Ballet  Russe. 

Diaghilev  and  Nijinsky,  in  the  days  of  their  early  fame,  before  breaking 
with  the  Imperial  Ballet  School,  had  the  habit  of  wandering  about  St 
Petersburg  on  free  evenings,  in  search  of  ballet  material. 

'One  evening  they  went  to  a  concert  given  by  members  of  the  composi- 
tion class  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  On  the  program  was  the  first 
hearing  of  a  short  symphonic  poem  called  "Feu  d'artifice".  Its  author 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  the  son  of  a  celebrated  singer  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  —  Feodor  Stravinsky.  After  the  performance  Diaghilev 
called  on  the  young  Igor,  whose  father  he  had  known  and  admired,  and, 
to  Stravinsky's  utter  amazement,  commissioned  him  to  write  a  ballet 
expressly  for  his  company. 

'For  a  long  time  Fokine  had  had  the  idea  of  a  distinctly  Russian  story  for 
dancing,  founded  on  native  legends.  Fokine  told  the  story  of  the  firebird 
to  Benois,  over  innumerable  glasses  of  tea,  and  with  every  glass  he  added 
another  embellishment,  and  every  time  he  repeated  the  tale  he  put  in 
another  incident.  Benois  was  enthusiastic,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
Diaghilev  and  asked  who  would  be  a  good  one  to  compose  the  music. 
Liadov's  name  was  mentioned.  "What,"  cried  Fokine,  "and  wait  ten 
years!"  Nevertheless,  the  commission  was  awarded  to  Liadov  and  three 
months  passed.  Then  Benois  met  him  on  the  street  and  asked  him  how 
the  ballet  was  progressing.  "Marvellously,"  said  Liadov.  "I've  already 
bought  my  ruled  paper."  Benois'  face  fell,  and  the  musician,  like  a 
character  out  of  Dostoievsky,  added:  "You  know  I  want  to  do  it.  But 
I'm  so  lazy,  I  can't  promise." 

'Diaghilev  thought  at  once  of  Igor  Stravinsky,  and  the  conferences  be- 
tween him,  Benois,  and  Fokine  commenced. 

'Fokine  heard  Stravinsky's  Feu  d'artifice  and  saw  flames  in  the  music. 
The  musicians  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  what  they  considered  his 
"unnecessary"  orchestration,  and  he  was  touched  by,  and  grateful  for, 
Fokine's  congratulations.  They  worked  very  closely  together,  phrase  by 
phrase.  Stravinsky  brought  him  a  beautiful  cantilena  on  the  entrance  of 
the  Tsarevich  into  the  garden  of  the  girls  with  the  golden  apples.  But 
Fokine  disapproved.  "No,  no,"  he  said.  "You  bring  him  in  like  a  tenor. 
Break  the  phrase  where  he  merely  shows  his  head  on  his  first  intrusion. 
Then  make  the  curious  swish  of  the  garden's  magic  noises  return.  And 
then,  when  he  shows  his  head  again,  bring  in  the  full  swing  of  the 
melody." 

'Stravinsky  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  composition,  and  he 
had  little  enough  time  in  which  to  complete  it.  He  was  extremely  eager, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  awe  he  had  for  Diaghilev  and  the  respect  held  for  his 
elders  like  Benois  and  Bakst,  he  treated  them  all  as  his  equals.  He  was 
already  very  decided  and  wilful  in  his  opinions,  and  in  many  ways  a  dif- 
ficult character.  He  not  only  wished  his  authority  acknowledged  in  his 
own  field  of  music,  but  he  wanted  similar  prestige  in  all  the  domains  of 
art.  Stravinsky  had  an  extremely  strong  personality,  self-conscious  and 
sure  of  his  own  worth.  But  Diaghilev  was  a  wizard,  and  knew  how  to 
subdue  this  young  man  without  his  ever  noticing  it,  and  Stravinsky  be- 
came one  of  his  most  ardent  followers  and  defenders.  He  was  extremely 
ambitious,  and  naturally  understood  the  tremendous  aid  it  would  mean 
to  him  to  be  associated  with  Sergei  Pavlovich's  [Diaghilev's]  artistic  group. 

'Vaslav  [Nijinsky]  and  Igor  soon  became  friends.  He  had  a  limitless  ad- 
miration for  Stravinsky's  gifts,  and  his  boldness,  his  direct  innovation  of 
new  harmonies,  his  courageous  use  of  dissonance,  found  an  echo  in 
Vaslav's  mind.' 
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STRAVINSKY,  DIAGHILEV  AND  PARIS 

Stravinsky  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  he  was  drawn  into  the  circle  of  which 
Diaghilev  was  the  center  and  dynamo.  Diaghilev  had  sensed  at  once  the 
promise  of  the  composer  of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and  the  Feu  d'arti- 
fice  which  he  had  heard  at  a  Siloti  concert  in  the  winter  of  1909. 

In  the  process  of  forming  a  ballet  company  he  ordered  from  the  young 
man  orchestrations  of  piano  music  by  Chopin  and  Grieg.  Stravinsky  duly 
provided  these  and  continued  to  work  upon  his  opera  Le  rossignol, 
which  he  had  begun  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who  had  died  in  June  1908.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Diaghilev  handed  to 
him  the  commission  for  L'oiseau  de  feu,  which  Liadov  had  forfeited  by 
inaction.  Benois  in  his  memoirs  relates  that  Stravinsky  surprised  them  in 
their  discussions  by  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  painting,  architecture, 
sculpture.  'Although  he  had  had  no  grounding  on  these  subjects,  dis- 
cussion with  him  was  very  valuable  to  us,  for  he  "reacted"  to  every- 
thing for  which  we  lived.  In  those  days  he  was  a  very  willing  and 
charming  "pupil".  He  thirsted  for  enlightenment  and  longed  to  widen 
his  knowledge.' 


Goncharova's  design  for  Kashchei  in  the  Russian  Ballet's 
1926  revival  of  The  Firebird. 


In  his  biography  of  Diaghilev,  Serge  Lifar  relates  the  following  incident, 
which  provides  an  interesting  vignette  of  Stravinsky  at  this  time.  R.  Brus- 
sel,  a  French  critic  who  visited  St  Petersburg  during  the  winter  of  1909- 
1910,  was  invited  by  Diaghilev  to  come  and  hear  Stravinsky  play  through 
the  score.  'At  the  appointed  hour,'  Brussel  later  recalled  to  Lifar,  'we 
all  met  in  the  little  ground-floor  room  on  Zamiatin  Perenlok,  which 
saw  the  beginnings  of  so  many  magnificent  productions.  The  composer, 
young,  slim  and  uncommunicative,  with  vague  meditative  eyes,  and  lips 
set  firm  in  an  energetic  looking  face,  was  at  the  piano.  But  the  moment 
he  began  to  play,  the  modest  and  dimly  lit  dwelling  glowed  with  a 
dazzling  radiance.  By  the  end  of  the  first  scene,  I  was  conquered:  by 
the  last,  I  was  lost  in  admiration.  The  manuscript  on  the  music-rest, 
scored  over  with  fine  pencillings,  revealed  a  masterpiece.' 

Another  interesting  recollection  of  the  composer  at  this  period  comes 
from  Tamara  Karsavina,  who  was  cast  in  the  title  role  when  Pavlova 
refused  it,  the  latter  finding  the  music  complicated  and  meaningless. 
The  company  had  begun  rehearsals  of  the  ballet  in  St  Petersburg,  and 
it  was  Stravinsky's  practice  to  attend  these  faithfully.  'Often  he  came 
early  to  the  theatre,'  Karsavina  relates,  'before  a  rehearsal  began  in  order 
to  play  for  me,  over  and  over  again,  some  specially  difficult  passage. 
I  felt  grateful,  not  only  for  the  help  he  gave  me,  but  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  gave  it.  For  there  was  no  impatience  in  him  with  my  slow 
understanding;  no  condescension  of  a  master  of  his  craft  towards  the 
slender  equipment  of  my  musical  education.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
him  at  the  piano.  His  body  seemed  to  vibrate  with   his  own   rhythm; 
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FINAL  CONCERT  THIS  SEASON 

Sunday,  March  24  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE,  Cambridge 
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Piano  Trio  in  B  flat 
K.  502 

Chamber  Concerto 
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E  flat     op.  20 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2  $3  $4 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492) 
and  the  Out  of  Town  Theatre 
Ticket  Agency,  Harvard  Square, 
(492-1900)  one  month  before  the 
concert.  They  are  also  available  at 
Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert. 
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modern^  guitar" 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
Iike  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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punctuating  staccatos  with  his  head,  he  made  the  pattern  of  his  music 
forcibly  clear  to  me,  more  so  than  the  counting  of  bars  would  have 
done.' 

When  the  company  left  for  Paris  in  the  early  spring,  Stravinsky  stayed 
behind  for  a  short  vacation,  joining  the  group  in  time  for  final  rehearsals 
at  the  end  of  May.  It  was  Stravinsky's  first  acquaintance  with  that  city. 
'My  stay  in  Paris,'  he  later  wrote,  'enabled  me  to  become  acquainted 
with  several  personalities  of  the  musical  world,  such  as  Debussy,  Ravel, 
Florent  Schmitt,  and  Manuel  de  Falla,  who  were  in  Paris  at  the  time.' 


In  Conversations,  the  first  of  his  collaborative  books  with  Robert  Craft, 
Stravinsky's  recollection  of  the  Paris  premiere  was  rather  limited:  'The 
first  Firebird!  I  stood  in  the  dark  of  the  Opera  through  eight  orchestra 
rehearsals  conducted  by  Pierne.  The  stage  and  the  whole  theater  glit- 
tered at  the  premiere,  and  that  is  all  I  remember.'  By  the  time  Craft 
and  Stravinsky  wrote  Expositions  and  Developments,  however,  the 
composer's  memory  had  improved,  as  the  following  shows: 

'The  first-night  audience  glittered  indeed,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  heavily 
perfumed  is  more  vivid  in  my  memory;  the  grayly  elegant  London 
audience,  when  I  came  to  know  it  later,  seemed  almost  deodorized  by 
comparison.  I  sat  in  Diaghilev's  box,  where,  at  intermissions,  a  path  of 
celebrities,  artists,  dowagers,  aged  Egerias  of  the  Ballet,  writers,  ballet- 
omanes, appeared.  I  met  for  the  first  time  Proust,  Giraudoux,  Paul 
Morand,  St  John  Perse,  Claudel  (with  whom,  years  later,  I  nearly  col- 
laborated on  a  musical  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Tobit)  at  The  Firebird, 
though  I  cannot  remember  whether  at  the  premiere  or  at  subsequent 
performances.  I  was  also  introduced  to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  sat  in  a 
wheel  chair  in  her  private  box,  thickly  veiled,  and  terribly  apprehensive 
lest  anyone  should  recognize  her.  After  a  month  of  such  society  I  was 
happy  to  retire  to  a  sleepy  village  in  Brittany. 

'A  moment  of  unexpected  comedy  occurred  near  the  beginning  of  the 
performance.  Diaghilev  had  had  the  idea  that  a  procession  of  real 
horses  should  march  on  stage  —  in  step  with,  to  be  exact,  the  last  six 
eighth-notes  of  measure  8.  The  poor  animals  did  enter  on  cue  all  right, 
but  they  began  to  whinny  and  capriole,  and  one  of  them,  a  better  critic 
than  an  actor,  left  a  malodorous  calling  card.  The  audience  laughed, 
and  Diaghilev  decided  not  to  risk  a  repetition  in  future  performances. 
That  he  could  have  tried  it  even  once  seems  incredible  to  me  now,  but 
the  incident  was  forgotten  in  the  general  acclaim  for  the  new  ballet 
afterwards. 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


'I  was  called  to  the  stage  to  bow  at  the  conclusion,  and  was  recalled 
several  times.  I  was  still  on  stage  when  the  final  curtain  had  come 
down,  and  I  saw  coming  toward  me  Diaghilev  and  a  dark  man  with  a 
double-forehead  whom  he  introduced  as  Claude  Debussy.  The  great 
composer  spoke  kindly  about  the  music,  ending  his  words  with  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  him.  Some  time  later,  when  we  were  sitting 
together  in  his  box  at  a  performance  of  Pelleas,  I  asked  him  what  he 
had  really  thought  of  The  Firebird.  He  said,  "Que  voulez-vous,  il  ra.Wa.it 
bien  commencer  par  quelque  chose."  Honest,  but  not  extremely  flatter- 
ing. Yet  shortly  after  The  Firebird  premiere  he  gave  me  his  well-known 
photo  (in  profile)  with  a  dedication  "a  Igor  Stravinsky  en  toute  sym- 
pathie  artistique."  I  was  not  so  honest  about  the  work  we  were  then 
hearing.  I  thought  Pelleas  a  great  bore  as  a  whole,  and  in  spite  of  many 
wonderful  pages.' 
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THE  MUSIC   DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 

continued  on  page  1039 
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WRITE  FOR  TICKETS: 

Brookline  Chamber 

Music  Society 

1678  Beacon  St 

.,  Brookline  02146 

Round  Trip 

Concert  Bus 

Available  $1.00 

Quicks 

name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Symphony  Hall 


I   Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-20C 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

j  25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

|  26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

I  28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

'  29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

F31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

I  32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

'34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 
1 36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 
k37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


■  i 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

_      a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTiki 
Forts 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Hjvjera 


Oursinging  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


V 


*^ 


cp*  f  «s 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$taftan-c_yW/iiecm  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  AM     —     10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST,  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6M0 


Eat  at 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 


RJ0I& 


A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


liUL* 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


J 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


J.  Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


t^touffers 

TopofineHub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  5.'ifi-177,r> 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


mattre  \ 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  1130  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


ft^y    EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


IrlvferlrF 


At Dunfets Parker  House     -  ,-•"•. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremoni  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 


PlanOi 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


AND 
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scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur-. 
ing  the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert    in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


} 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsvvorth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


wW  i-frr  wgW, 

'"envova-b'e  snecp- 
5f<(.o"CLotWing* 


TV\e  ttajrvajy-d  Square-  G-aJTd.$i. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  ( Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PEe?L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER.  BOSTON.  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  13,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-GAHNERS  ROOM   & 
EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


'«*«*» 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  note 

Qreat  Savings       j 
begin  with  one 
CDEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


flKIPQ     AND  L0AN 

mUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Ganson 


THE  SOLOIST 


MAURIZIO  POLLINI  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  in  November  of  1970.  Born 
in  Milan  thirty-one  years  ago,  he  won  first 
prize  in  the  Warsaw  Chopin  Competition 
when  he  was  eighteen.  This  success  led  to 
appearances  with  the  leading  orchestras  of 
Europe,  including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional Francais,  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Warsaw  Philharmonic,  the  Czech  Philhar- 
monic, the  Hamburg  Philharmonic,  the  BBC 
Symphony  and  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk.  He  also  appeared  in  Israel, 
where  he  performed  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  under  Claudio 
Abbado's  direction.  In  the  United  States,  Maurizio  Pollini  has  appeared 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He 
has  recorded  for  the  Seraphim  label  and  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


17th  Century  Home 

...  in  historic  Barnstable 

Superbly  maintained  9  room 
Cape  with  original  floors,  beams 
and  fireplaces.  2  acres  of  privacy 
with  brook  and  pond 

For  selected  listings  of  fine  Cape 
Cod  properties,  call 

Edith  Henderson, 
Real  Estate 

(617-428-5754) 
Main  St.  Cotuit,  Mass.  02635 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0  0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


.  ■ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING   .   .   . 

Music  on  the  Tube,  by  Boston  Globe  music  critic  Michael  Steinberg, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  Sunday  Magazine  of  January  20  1974.  The 
following  excerpted  version  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

QUODLIBET:   MICHAEL  STEINBERG 
Music  on  the  Tube 

Looking  at  concerts  on  television  —  I  don't  really  like  it.  I  love  watching 
the  musicians  at  live  concerts  —  concentration,  involvement,  and  skill 
combined  are  exciting  and  moving  —  and  I  like  to  sit  where  I  can  see  as 
well  as  hear.  An  essential  part  of  the  pleasure,  though,  is  in  my  being  able 
to  choose  what  I  am  going  to  look  at,  and  that  is  what  television  does 
not  offer.  That  the  camera  allows  me  to  see  things  I  could  not  otherwise 
see  —  details  of  fingering,  for  example,  or  a  conductor  in  front-view  — 
is  not  enough  compensation. 

I  don't  often  look  at  the  Boston  Symphony  telecasts,  therefore,  but  when 
I  did  recently — -Tchaikovsky's  'Pathetique'  was  on,  and  Schoenberg's 
Violin  Concerto,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  solo- 
ist—  I  was  struck  again  by  how  very  good  they  are.  Jordan  Whitelaw, 
who  has  produced  them  for  Channel  2  for  a  good  many  years  now,  does 
a  superb  job,  admirable  for  its  musicality,  discretion,  and  technical 
adroitness. 

Options  are  few.  You  can  show  the  whole  orchestra.  You  can  show  a 
department,  like  all  the  woodwinds,  or  a  section,  like  the  three  trom- 
bones, or  an  individual  player.  You  can  show  the  conductor,  behind, 
before,  or  from  the  side.  You  can  mix  those  possibilities  up  a  bit  by 
montage  and  split  screen. 

Whitelaw  knows  and  loves  and  understands  music,  and  I  take  his  aim  to 
be  directing  the  viewer-listener's  attention  to  the  right  places  so  that  he 
will  hear  as  fully,  as  vividly  and  profitably,  as  possible.  In  the  30s, 
Harcourt  Brace  published  low-price  scores  of  popular  orchestral  reper- 
tory—  Beethoven  and  Brahms  symphonies,  and  the  like  —  and  the  gim- 
mick was  that,  for  the  benefit  of  novices  at  score-reading  who,  probably 
coming  from  piano  music  on  two  lines,  are  bewildered  at  first  by 
having  to  face  a  dozen  or  more  lines  at  once,  they  put  curved,  heavy 
black  arrows  on  the  page  to  point  to  the  center  of  activity  in  that  sky- 
scraper of  staves. 

Whitelaw  uses  the  arrow  system:  he  picks  what  is  important  and  shows 
you  that.  In  a  densely  composed,  concentrated,  economical  work  like 
the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto,  in  whose  language,  moreover,  most  lis- 
teners do  not  at  once  feel  at  home,  this  can  be  vastly  clarifying. 
Schoenberg  himself,  by  the  way,  sometimes  did  something  similar,  in 
certain  scores  helping  conductor  and  players  by  marking  some  lines  with 
H  for  Hauptstimme  (principal  voice)  and  some  with  N  for  Nebenstimme 
(secondary  voice).  Whitelaw's  Schoenberg  scenario  led  you  very  surely 
to  the  right  places,  or,  to  say  it  very  cautiously  indeed,  always  to  places 
where  it  was  useful  to  be.  I  was  disappointed  in  just  one  detail:  in  the 
last  three  measures  of  the  first  movement,  the  camera  might  have  shown 
the  entrance  of  the  orchestral  instruments  that  softly  provide  the  har- 
monic underpinning  for  the  soloist's  cadence.  Instead,  we  stayed  with 
the  solo  violin  and  probably  felt  the  sense  of  cadence  a  little  less  clearly 
for  it.  But  that  disappointment  can  be  localized  to  12  seconds  of  music 
says  something  remarkable  about  Whitelaw's  achievement. 

If  the  Harcourt  Brace  arrows  help  at  one  stage,  they  also  make  it  hard  to 
look  beyond.  Guidance  by  camera  always  to  the  Hauptstimmen  is  limit- 
ing as  well  as  helpful.  I  like  to  look  at  people  playing  accompaniments, 
and  I  watch  basses  because  they  are  the  soil  in  which  the  harmony 
grows,  and  I  like  to  see  the  timpanist's  response  to  simple  tonic-and- 
dominant  punctuations,  but  those  are  tastes  television  understandably 
cannot  afford  to  indulge.  They  are  good  tastes,  though  they  lead  to  the 
music,  too,  and  besides,  you  can  hear  the  big  tunes  without  visual  help. 
But  on  camera  it  really  does  have  to  be  first  things  first,  onward  and 
upward  with  the  Hauptstimmen  —  that  limitation  is  built  into  the 
medium. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


V 

MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
.                 SKI  HOLIDAY... 
fe              RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
U^           MANAGED  VACATION 
|        HOME. 

jfijyfl 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation   home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

'  ^s^ 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


Such  details  aside,  the  BSO  telecasts  are  really  impressive,  and  the  more 
so  because  they  are  filmed  live  and  without  rehearsal.  There  is  some 
camera  rehearsal,  but  the  camera  crew  get  only  to  practice  on  chairs  and 
place-cards.  The  rest  works  on  the  basis  of  Whitelaw's  study  of  scores 
and  recordings,  and  from  his  by  now  enormous  experience  in  television 
and  as  a  listener.  There  are  goofs  and  technical  mishaps:  something  went 
so  wrong  with  a  passage  of  the  'Pathetique'  that  a  few  feet  of  film  show- 
ing a  similar  instrumental  conformation  were  substituted  from  an  earlier 
show  of  a  Brahms  Symphony.  I  never  saw  where  the  splice  was. 

Whitelaw  makes  it  seem  easy  and  natural,  the  musical  and  visual  choices, 
and  the  technical  control.  It  is  odd  and  dismaying  that  his  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  so  rare. 


COLLAGE,  a  contemporary  music  ensemble  composed  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  present  a  concert  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Sunday,  March  31,  at  8  pm. 
The  concert,  given  in  connection  with  a  sculpture  exhibit  of  Michael 
Steiner,  will  consist  of  Cycles  by  Yannatos,  Quartet  by  Heiss,  Okanagon 
by  Scelsi  and  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  by  Messiaen.  The  remaining 
concert  in  the  Collage  series  will  be  given  on  May  12,  in  connection 
with  a  neon  light  and  rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher  Sproat  and 
Robert  Rohm. 


SEVERAL  PLAYERS  of  the  Orchestra  are  members  of  a  new  20-piece 
ensemble,  Boston  Brass,  which  will  give  its  debut  concert  on  April  23 
at  8  p.m.  in  Morse  Auditorium,  Boston  University.  The  program,  which 
includes  works  of  Gabrieli,  Hindemith,  Dukas,  Stravinsky,  Purcell  and 
others,  will  benefit  the  Boston  University  Brass  Scholarship  Fund. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  STRING  QUARTET 

On  Monday  evening  March  25th  at  8  o'clock  The  Cambridge  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Copley 
Square.  The  quartet  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra:  violinists  Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert 
Karol  and  cellist  Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's 
String  Quartet  in  G  major  (K.  387),  the  Adagio  from  Barber's  String 
Quartet,  op.  11  and  Brahms'  String  Quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  51 ,  no.  1. 


RUDOLF  SERKIN,  SEIJI  OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  CONCERT  BENEFITTING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION   INSTITUTION 

Musicians  are  human  — ■  legend  to  the  contrary  —  and  in  retirement 
they  need  and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  security  that  you  and  I  would 
wish  for  ourselves.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact  and  not  long  after  the  Orchestra's 
formation  they  took  steps  to  ensure  that  its  members  would  survive 
the  inevitable  fact  of  retirement.  Thus  in  1903  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  was  founded.  The  oldest  such  fund  among 
American  orchestras,  it  has  paid  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
annually  during  recent  years  to  more  than  one  hundred  retirees  and 
their  widows. 

Institution  income  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources:  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  invested  funds 
and  contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated. 
Other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  annual  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, through  which  patrons  may  make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21  at  3.30,  Boston 
Symphony  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  in  a  concert  benefitting  the  Institution.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  direct  the  Orchestra  in  Ravel's  Menuet  antique  and  the 
complete  ballet  music  of  Ma  Mere  L'Oye.  Mr  Serkin  will  perform 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Tickets  for  this  event  will 
go  on  sale  on  March  25,  but  subscribers  have  been  mailed  postcards, 
presentation  of  which  at  the  box  office  on  or  after  March  18  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  tickets  prior  to  the  general  sale.  Prices  are  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  respective  tax  deductible  amounts  are  $15,  $12, 
$9,  $5  and  $1. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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(Earrtagea  for  tfjefrtHrerntng 


Mercedes  Benz 


^v.     M     /~ 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Qa 


/luto  Engineering,  Inc. 

t6  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

HVI  Mr 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


J.  Ganson 


'  '.-■.■:■.';.' 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription  —  $7 

Series  A  Series  B  Series  C 

Saturdays  Saturdays  Weekdays 

at  11  o'clock      at  11  o'clock       at  10.15  am 

Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 


Hi 


'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall/ 

as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 

November  1973. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

0/7/7/7/ 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  March  29  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  30  1974  at  8.30 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 


WEBERN 
tHINDEMITH 
BRUCKNER 


Passacaglia     op.  1 
Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55,  the  concert  on 
Saturday  about  10.25 


Friday  afternoon  April  5  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Thursday  evening  April  4  1974  at  8.30  (Saturday  subscription  series) 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

LINDA  PHILLIPS     soprano,     SUSAN  CLICKNER     contralto 

DEAN  WILDER     tenor,     ROBERT  HALE     bass 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS  John  Oliver     conductor 


VIVALDI 
ROSSINI 


The  Four  Seasons     op.  8 
Stabat  Mater 


Friday  afternoon  April  19  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  20  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

ANDREW  FOLDI     speaker 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS     Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon 
conductor 


HOLST 

SCHOENBERG 
*MAHLER 


The  Hymn  of  Jesus     op.  37 
Moderner  Psalm     op.  50c 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 

SUN.  MAR.  17  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  C06-1492 

$5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $3. 

THE  WOKLDfAMOUi   ^t^)      ^ 


Program  includes  operetta 
in  costume  and  folk  Songs 

FRI.  MAR.  22  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  CO  6-U92 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.5( 


SUN.   MAR.  31   at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$7.,   $6.,   $5.,   $4. 


YEHUDI  and  HEPHZIBAH 


The  Celebrated  Violin  —  Piano  Duo 

BEETHOVEN 

Spring  Sonata 

Sonata  No.  7.  Op.  30,  No.  2 

Sonata   No.   10,  Op.   96 

Steinway  Piano 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 

VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 


Name: 


Address: 
City 


.State. 


.Zip 


Phone:. 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  to  the  following  corporations  who  generously 
supported  the  Orchestra  in  the  1972-1973  fiscal  year: 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CORPORATE  DONORS 

BENEFACTOR 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

GUARANTOR 


The  Boston  Globe 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Loomis  Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Niles,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

The  William  Underwood  Company 

United  States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Western  Electric  Fund 

PATRON 

Polaroid  Corporation 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Lechmere  Sales  Company 

The  Provident  Institution  For  Savings 

Stop  &  Shop,  Inc. 

USM  Corporation 

SUSTAINING 

Guaranty-First  Trust  Company 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis 
Reed  and  Barton  Corporation 
Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank 

SPONSOR 

R.  M.  Bradley  and  Company,  Inc. 

Finard  Realty  Trust 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation,  Inc. 

Itek  Corporation 

Ludlow  Corporation 

Maxter  Metals  Corporation 

The  Mitre  Corporation 

William  Moennig  and  Son  Incorporated 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Company 

Standard  International  Foundation 

Webster  Spring  Company  Inc. 


J.  Ganson 
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y/ie  ywusseau  j/oi/sr  o/'/jos/on 


C^ncnantin 


9 

Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  .  .  .  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  . . .  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$200.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Bostons  biggest   LjAOD  Harvard  Soyare, 
Record  Shop  ^^  r?^P  Cambridge. 


DONOR 

Little  Brown  and  Company 

CONTRIBUTOR 

American  Coated  Fabrics,  Inc. 
Baker  Sales  Company 
Market  Forge  Company 
Patten  Hill  Studios 
Sibley  Industries 
Webster  Lens  Company 


/ 


•*/*K    •     v 


TANGLEWOOD  CORPORATE  DONORS 

GUARANTOR 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

First  Agricultural  National  Bank 

National  Commercial  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Seven  Hills 

South  Texas  Development  Company 

PATRON 

Adams  Super  Market 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Charles  River  Broadcasting  Company 

Country  Curtains 

General  Electric  Company 

High  Fidelity 

Kimberly  Clark 

Lee  Savings  Bank 

Lenox  National  Bank 

Lenox  Savings  Bank 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Stanley  Home  Products 

Union  Federal  Savings 

US  Components  Inc. 

SUSTAINING 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

England  Brothers 

Howard  Johnson's  of  Williamstown 

J.  H.Johnson  Sons  Inc. 

Lee  National  Bank 

The  Mead  Corporation 

Nash  Steel  Corporation 

SPONSOR 

Allentown  Equities  Corporation 

Arnold  Print  Works 

Nat  Beacco  &  Sons  Contractors 

Berkshire  Beef  Company 

Berkshire  Broadcasting  Company 

Patricia  Blaine  Ltd. 

Bland  Electric  Supply  Company 

C.  T.  Brigham  Co. 

B.  Caligari  &  Sons  Inc. 

Maurice  Callahan  &  Sons 

The  Clark  Aiken  Company 


%%%, 


Ganson 
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SPONSORS  (Cont.) 

Cramer  Construction  Corporation 

Crane  &  Company 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.  Inc. 

Eaton  Paper  Company 

Edgewood  Restaurant  &  Motel  Inc. 

1888  Shop 

Elise  Farar  Inc. 

Flying  Cloud  Inn  1771 

Harland  B.  Foster  Inc. 

Joseph  Francese  Inc. 

Friendly  Ice  Cream 

Girardi  Distributing  Company 

Holiday  Inn 

John  B.  Hull  Inc. 

Jennifer  House  Ltd. 

Kelly  Dietrich  Inc. 

William  T.  Lahart  &  Son 

Lee  Auto  Sales 

Lee  Lime  Corporation 

Lenox  Twin  Maples 

Loeb's  Foodtown 

Mole  &  Mole 

Nejaimes  Stockbridge  Shop 

New  England  Furniture  Corporation 

North  Adams  Transcript 

Pilgrim  Motel 

Research  &  Act 

A.  H.  Rice  Company  Inc. 

Rising  Paper  Company 

Smiths  Rent-Alls  Inc. 

The  Sounds  of  Music 

South  Berkshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Stevenson  &  Company  Inc. 

Stockbridge  Chamber  of  Commerce 

TheTalbots  Inc. 

Town  &  Country  Motor  Lodge 

Wagon  Wheel  Motel 

WBEC 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Company 

William  Henry  Inn  Inc. 

Yankee  Motor  Lodge 

DONOR 

Abdalla's  Elm  Street  Market 

Benjamin  Pharmacy 

Berkshire  Traveller 

M.  T.  Cavanaugh 

Colt  Insurance  Agency 

Crescent  Cream 

Crystal  Ice  Cream  Company 

Dees  Department  Store 

Fairfield  Inn 

Greylock  Plastics  Inc. 

Haddad  Rug  Company 

Hagyard's  Inc. 

Johnson  Lincoln  Mercury 

Lee  Bowling  Lanes 

Lenox  House  Restaurant 

Maplewood  Fabrics  Inc. 

McClelland  Drug  Store 

North  Adams  Hoosac  Savings  Bank 


J.  Ganson 
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O'Connell  Cadillac  Inc. 
Pete's  Motors  Inc. 
Rogers  Jewelry 
Seven  Arts  Antiques 
Silverman  &  Donahue 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank 
Wheeler  &  Taylor  Inc. 
Williamstown  National  Bank 
Wilson's  Garden  Center 

CONTRIBUTOR 

Ben's  Shop 

Berkshire  Frosted  Foods 

Berkshire  Hardware  Corporation 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference  Inc. 

The  Crazy  Horse 

Criterion  Motel 

Custom  Extrusion  Inc. 

East  Lee  Steak  House 

Elm  Court  Inn 

Golden  Eagle  Motel  Inc. 

Golden  Key  Motel 

J.  W.  Gull  Oil  &  Coal  Company 

High  Point  Inn  and  Gallerie 

Hitchcock  Brothers  Inc. 

Ida  &  John's  Restaurant  Inc. 

J/W  Western  Steak  House 

Lee  Audio  Company 

Lee  Package  Store  Inc. 

Warren  Macchi  Builders  Inc. 

Mays  Auto  Parts 

Miss  Agnes  Fashions 

Morpheus  Arms  Motel 

National  Cash  Register  Company 

CONTRIBUTOR  (Cont.) 

j.  T.  Owens  Apparel 

Petricca  Construction  Company 

Pittsfield  City  Motel 

Pittsfield  Supply  Company 

Reid  Cleaners 

Royal  Cleaners 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Company 

Shandoff's  Inc. 

W.  H.  Shedd  &  Son  Inc. 

The  Squire  Shop  Stevens 

Stevens  Inc.  of  Pittsfield 

Stockbridge  Inn  Inc. 

Sunset  Motel 

Swiss-Hutte 

The  Village  Inn 

White  Hart  Inn 

Yellow  Aster  Inc. 

Yoga  Youthful  Corporation 
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*  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  in  kind  or  payment  of  pledges  to  capital 
funds.  Categories  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  contribution. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  2  Symphony  Road 
(Route  133]  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  (617)  267-0332 

(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


i  assachu  setts 

Educators        MK 


usic 
ssociation 
usic 


taking 

Everyone's       JP^  rt 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE   FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


THURSDAY  B3 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  20 

TUESDAY  A9 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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SPRING  LINES 

Outline  your  approach 
to  spring.    In  greater 
detail  with  our  hand- 
somely tailored,  single 
breasted,  navy  wool 
worsted  coat.    Subtly 
smart  with  yoked  de- 
tail at  front  and  back. 
Elegantly  fluid  with 
back  panel.    A  refined 
spring  line  worth 
wearing.    $150.    Coats. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill   Northshore  Shopping  Center    South  Shore 


Burlington  Mall    Wellesley 
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Webern  -  Passacaglia     op.  1 
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The  Vincent  Show  this  year,  my  dears, 

Is  a  Byzantine  romance 

In  which  Empress  Theodora  steals 

Poor  Chairman  Chu's  silk  pants. 

From  April  3rd  through  6th,  my  dears, 

The  fantasy  will  flow 

At  two  hundred  twenty-five  Clarendon  Street. 

Go  see  The  Vincent  Show! 


Old  Colony  Trust 
A  Division  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  March  28  1974  at  8.30 

Friday  afternoon  March  29  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  March  30 1974  at  8.30 

Tuesday  evening  April  2  1974  at  8.30 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 


WEBERN 


Passacaglia     op.  1 


tHINDEMITH 


Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

Angelic  Concert 
Entombment 
Temptation  of  St  Anthony 


intermission 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 

Moderato 

Andante 

Scherzo 

Finale:  mehr  schnell 


first  performance  in  Boston 


'■'■■■■■■:■.'..'■  :  ■      '   ' 


A  NOTE  TO  SATURDAY  NIGHT  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  management  wishes  to  remind  patrons  of  the  Saturday  sub- 
scription series  that  because  of  Passover,  which  begins  at  sun- 
down on  April  6,  the  concert  that  would  normally  be  held  on 
that  date  will  be  given  instead  on  Thursday,  April  4,  at  8:30  pm. 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55; 
those  on  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Tuesday  about  10.25 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
*  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12 -year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces    ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    fffk  22who^wS%bsS; fetf01 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^S^       Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


ANTON  WEBERN 

Passacaglia  for  Orchestra     op.  1 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Webern  was  born  in  Vienna  on  December  3  1883;  he  died  at  Mittersill,  Austria, 
on  September  15  1945.  He  composed  the  Passacaglia  in  1908,  and  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  in  Vienna,  the  same  year.  The  first  American  per- 
formance was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Leopold 
Stokowski,  on  March  8  1927.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance 
followed  thirty-seven  years  later,  on  April  17  1964,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  con- 
ducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tarn  tarn,  harp  and  strings. 

In  choosing  a  passacaglia  for  his  Opus  1,  Webern,  living  in  a  romantic 
epoch  with  a  tendency  towards  immensity,  a  tendency  which  he  never 
shared,  seems  instinctively  to  have  limited  himself  to  a  form  which 
before  all  others  in  the  classical  past  gave  scope  for  elaboration  within 
the  restricted  lengths  of  an  eight-measure  theme  repeated  in  many 
guises. 

In  view  of  Webern's  later  preference  for  economy  and  concision,  the 
principal  mark  of  his  mature  style,  his  Passacaglia  becomes  a  sort  of 
foothold  of  traditional  bounds  against  the  invasion  of  expansive  chro- 
maticism in  the  early  century.  In  the  year  1908  Mahler's  latest  symphony 
was  his  gigantic  Eighth.  Schoenberg,  then  Webern's  teacher,  had  passed 
the  similarly  protracted  stage  of  his  Verklarte  Nacht  and  his  Gurrelieder, 
and  was  working  upon  his  Second  String  Quartet,  in  F  sharp  minor,  a 
notable  reversal  in  the  direction  of  the  succinct.  In  the  Five  Movements 
for  String  Quartet,  composed  in  1909,  the  young  Webern  was  already 
more  terse,  more  'atonal'  than  Schoenberg.  He  was  moving  in  the 
direction  of  color  juxtaposition  in  place  of  thematic  development.  His 
Six  Pieces  for  Orchestra  op.  6,  also  composed  in  1909,  was  an  example 
of  his  'Klangfarbenmelodien'. 

It  would  be  quite  misleading  to  associate  Webern's  Passacaglia  with 
the  Finale  of  Brahms's  Fourth  Symphony,  which  is  in  strict  passacaglia 
form  —  a  succession  of  thirty  variations  of  its  eight-measure  theme. 
Brahmsian  grandeur  and  fluent  amplitude  was  never  Webern's  aim. 
Nevertheless,  Humphrey  Searle  (in  Grove's  Dictionary)  has  found  a 
similarity:  'The  Passacaglia,  almost  Brahmsian  as  it  is  ■ — it  is  closely 
akin  to  the  Brahmsian  side  of  early  Schoenberg —  is  full  of  portents  of 
Webern's  later  style:  angular,  leaping  melody,  exquisitely  subtle  effects 
of  scoring  (much  contrasting  of  muted  and  unmuted  strings,  division 
and  subdivision  of  strings,  ppp  tremolo  passages  sul  ponticello),  the 
breaking-up  of  the  essentially  contrapuntal  texture  into  thematic  scraps 
which  suggest  the  influence  of  Debussyan  impressionism.  But  the  pas- 
sacaglia form  holds  the  whole  piece  firmly  together;  the  thought  is 
clear,  continuous  and  comparatively  expansive  (the  piece  plays  for 
about  fifteen  minutes);  and  the  scoring,  if  transparent,  is  solid,  even 
rich,  in  conventional  doubling.' 

Searle,  who  studied  with  Webern  in  Vienna  in  the  season  1937-1938, 
wrote  prophetically  of  his  experience  (The  Musical  Times,  October 
1940):  'I  felt  that  he  thoroughly  grasps  every  problem  he  tackles  and 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  doing  all  the  time,  and  his  amazing  sensitivity, 
combined  with  his  sheer  creative  genius,  obviously  make  him  one  of 
the  few  composers  of  today  who  really  matter.'  Since  this  was  written, 
the  composer  then  little  performed,  little  known  except  as  an  obscure 
pupil  of  Schoenberg,  has  become  the  leading  figure  in  the  serial 
movement. 

Among  those  composers  who  have  lived  unnoticed  and  unprosperous, 
only  to  attain  posthumous  fame,  Webern's  is  a  very  special  case.  He 
never  courted  attention,  but  worked  out  a  restrictive  method  of  compo- 
sition which  could  never  have  been  accepted  in  his  time.  A  pupil  of 
Schoenberg,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  avant  garde  in  con- 
servative Vienna.  He  lived  modestly  and  obscurely  and  took  routine 
musical  jobs  for  a  living.  When  the  second  World  War  came  he  was 
branded  by  the  Nazi  regime  a  'cultural  Bolshevist',  but  continued 
quietly  to  compose.  The  end  of  his  life  was  tragic.  In  the  last  months 
of  the  war  his  son  was  killed  in  a  bombing  raid.  With  his  wife  he  took 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 
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"...he  has 
. . .  the  Promethean 
gift  of  fire." 

—CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


■■%".'■ 
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A  Giulini  Sampler 

with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Beethoven 

Symphonies  Nos.   8and  9 

Armstrong,  Reynolds,  Tear,  Shirley-Quirk 

SB  3795 

with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  (1888)     S  36047 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92     S  36048 

Berlioz 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17 

The  Orchestral  Music     SFO  36038 

Stravinsky 

Petrouchka,  Suite  (1947) 

The  Firebird,  Suite  (1919)     SFO  36039 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  e,  Op.  98     SFO  36040 

with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

Boccherini 

Symphony  in  C  Minor 
Overture  in  D  Major 

Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  ("Surprise")     S  35712 

Debussy 

LaMer 

Trois  Nocturnes     S  35977 

Tchaikovsky 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  Op.  32 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Fantasy  Overture     S  35980 

Verdi 

Four  Sacred  Pieces     S  36125 

Britten 

Four  Sea  Interludes  from  "Peter  Grimes" 
Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

S  36215 
Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  ("Pathetique")     S  60031* 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  9  "From  the  New  World" 
Carnival  Overture     S  60045* 

Rossini 

Overtures     S  60058* 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3 

Tragic  Overture     S  60101* 

Verdi 

Requiem  Mass     SB  3649 

Verdi /Rossini 

Overtures     S  60138* 

complete  operas 

Verdi 

Don  Carlo     SDL  3774 

Mozart 

Don  Giovanni     SDL  3605 

Mozart 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro     SDL  3608 

*  Seraphim  album 
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refuge  in  the  mountain  resort  of  Mittersill.  There  during  the  occupation 
by  the  US  Army,  he  stepped  out  of  the  house  on  the  night  of  September 
15  1945,  and  was  shot  down  by  a  soldier.  This  is  generally  referred  to  as 
an  'accident'.  It  might  more  properly  be  called  a  senseless  instance  of 
the  blind  ineptitude  of  postwar  jitters. 

Since  his  death  he  has  become  a  shining  model  for  the  serial  move- 
ment. What  Schoenberg  had  implanted  but  failed  to  carry  through 
consistently,  Webern  had  pursued  with  uncompromising  logic  to  its 
conclusion  —  the  ultimate  in  brevity,  in  conciseness,  in  clarity  and 
point.  Webern  is  now  a  name  honored  wherever  serialism  is  practiced. 
Even  Stravinsky,  long  aloof  from  twelve-tonal  ways,  paid  Webern  his 
respects,  beginning  with  his  Agon. 

While  Schoenberg  became  a  public  figure  and  found  himself  the 
originator  of  a  movement  which  could  be  derided  but  not  dismissed, 
Webern  led  a  life  as  isolated  as  if  he  were  composing  in  a  laboratory. 
Schoenberg  was  more  widely  experimental,  encountering  musical  forms 
small  and  large,  feeling  his  way  with  a  sure  sense  of  direction,  but  grad- 
ually. From  so-called  'atonalism'  he  worked  into  'twelve-tonal'  equality, 
and  later,  without  conscious  intent,  into  the  technique  of  the  more  strict 
treatment  of  the  tone  row.  Webern's  logic  was  more  direct,  more  ruth- 
less; its  application  led  him  by  way  of  utter  concentration  and  economy 
of  means  into  extreme  brevity,  into  spare,  open  scores  in  which  each 
note  was  unencumbered  and  neatly  made  its  point.  Schoenberg  adopted 
the  serial  method  to  a  varying  extent  in  his  later  years,  according  to  the 
score  in  hand.  With  his  Geistliche  Volkslieder  op.  17,  in  1924,  Webern 
embraced  the  twelve-tonal  method  whole  and  without  compromise. 
His  scores  are  miniatures  in  which  the  thematic  procedure  is  laid  forth 
unclouded  by  any  intruding  body  of  sound.  He  shunned  any  amplitude 
of  dynamics  or  texture.  His  music  is  direct  and  rarefied,  rigorously 
simple.  It  is  also  deliberate,  studied,  painstaking.  The  only  latitude  he 
allowed  himself  was  in  variety  of  color.  In  the  Six  Pieces,  for  example, 
the  standard  orchestra  is  called  for,  but  with  nine  different  percussive 
instruments.  His  varied  palette  betrays  the  main  secret  of  his  style. 
'Klangfarbenmelodie',  melody  through  color  variety,  was  Schoenberg's 
word  for  what  became  the  principal  expressive  endeavor,  even  the 
obsession  of  Webern.  In  the  choice  of  intervals,  which  is  the  shape  of 
any  melody,  he  is  addicted  to  wide  skips.  He  ignores  the  custom  by 
which  melody  is  expected  to  be  delivered  in  one  tone  color.  Webern 
cultivates  constant  color  variation,  sometimes  giving  each  successive 
note  to  a  different  instrument  or  instrumental  cluster. 

Schoenberg  wrote  of  Webern's  music  that  it  expresses  'an  entire  novel 
in  a  single  sigh'. 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 

5JC   ifc   * 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

THE 

PREP  SHOP> 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 


*   *    * 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


The 

French  Library 

in  Boston,  Inc. 


53  Marlborough  St 

Boston,  Mass. 

02116 

(6171  266  4351 
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Boston  Globe 

Chicago  Tribune 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 

Miami  Herald 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Newsday 

New  York  Times 

Wall  Street  Journal 

Washington  Post 


ONE  OF  THE  TEN 
BEST  AMERICAN  DAILIES 


In  its  Jan.  21  issue, 
TIME  Magazine  ran  a 
story  on  newspapers  in 
which  it  listed  its 
choices  for  the  "Ten 
Best  American  Dailies". 
Alphabetically,  here's 
what  the  list  looked  like: 
The  Boston  Globe,  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal, The  Miami  Herald, 
The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Newsday,  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  The 
Washington  Post. 

In  TIME'S  view,  these 
papers  are  outstanding 
because  they: 

"cover  national  and  interna- 
tional news  as  well  as  news 
of  their  own  communities  . . . 
"can  be  brash  and  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  informative  . . . 
"risk  money,  time  and 
manpower  on  extended  in- 
vestigations . . ." 
"offer  a  range  of  disparate 
opinion . . ." 
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srael  hi  crisis 


In  commenting  on 
The  Globe  specifically, 
the  TIME  article  men- 
tioned several  achieve- 
ments under  Editor 
Tom  Winship . . . 

"A  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  cam- 
paign to  block  a  federal 
judgeship  for  Francis  X. 
Morrissey . . ." 
"Its  Spotlight  investigative 
team  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  for  its  1971  expose 
of  municipal  scandals  in 
Somerville . . ." 
It  was  the  'Third  U.S.  Daily 
to  publish  excerpts  from  the 
Pentagon  papers  . . ." 


Calling  The  Globe  a 
"writer's  paper",  TIME 
specifically  cited 
George  Frazier,  Music 
Critic  Michael  Stein- 
berg, and  sports  writer, 
Bud  Collins,  the  "best 
tennis  reporter  in  the 
country." 

TIME  concluded  its 
commentary  on  the 
newspaper  this  way: 

"Overall  The  Globe  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  improved 
papers  during  the  past 
decade." 


All  in  all,  it  was  quite 
a  compliment.  Not  only 
to  us,  but  to  you.  For 
though  there  are  any 
number  of  things  that 
go  into  making  a  good 
newspaper,  the  one 
that's  most  indispen- 
sable is  the  loyalty  of  its 
readers.  And  though 
you  and  the  more  than 
one  million  other  peo- 
ple who  read  The  Globe 
every  day  haven't 
always  agreed  with 
what  we've  said  or  what 
we've  tried  to  do,  you've 
given  us  the  kind  of  en- 
couragement and  sup- 
port without  which  no 
pa  per  can  mature  and 
grow,  let  alone  survive. 
The  point  of  this  ad  is 
really  justto  say  thank 
you.  And  pass  TIME'S 
compliment  to  us  along 
to  you. 


PAUL  HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'     ('Matthias  the  painter') 

Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  November  16  1895; 
he  died  at  Frankfurt  on  December  28  1963.  His  'Symphony',  three  orchestral 
pieces  based  on  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed  opera  Mathis  der  Maler, 
was  first  performed  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler,  on  March  12  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  conducted  the  first  United 
States  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York  on  October  4  1934.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin,  on  December  7  of 
the  same  year.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  were  conducted 
by  Max  Rudolf  in  November  of  1971. 

The  opera  itself,  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  staged  at  the 
Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler,  on  May  28  1938. 
The  opera's  first  American  performance  was  given  by  Boston  University,  under 
the  direction  of  Sarah  Caldwell,  on  February  17  1956. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  Symphony:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  small  cymbals,  triangle,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 

There  are  certain  works  of  art  in  our  time  which  have,  virtually  from  the 
moment  of  their  appearance,  held  a  stature  that  is  unassailable.  Like  so 
many  paintings  from  this  century  now  on  view  in  our  galleries,  there  are 
musical  compositions  that  are  'no  longer  on  trial',  as  one  guide  put  it: 
'we  are'.  The  Mathis  der  Maler  Symphony  of  Paul  Hindemith  is  such  a 
work;  unlike  the  opera  from  which  it  is  drawn,  which  continues  to 
present  problems  of  production  and  'popular'  comprehension,  the  instru- 
mental excerpts  have  long  since  been  accepted  as  a  repertoire  piece, 
as  a  genuine  'modern  classic'. 

The  work  is  of  unusual  interest  for  many  reasons,  with  responses  possible 
on  many  levels.  The  music  itself,  first  of  all,  belongs  to  the  great  com- 
poser's most  inspired  utterances,  consistent  in  quality,  intense  in  feeling, 
far-reaching  in  vision.  It  can  be  heard  for  its  own  sake,  without  recourse 
to  any  background  information,  and  enjoyed  for  the  beauty  of  its  sound, 
the  solidity  of  its  form,  the  assurance  of  its  craftsmanship.  Next,  the 
work  is  remarkable  for  its  transmutation  of  visual  into  musical  experi- 
ence, whereby  the  image,  once  fixed  in  space,  finds  itself  —  as  it  were  — 
in  motion,  proceeding  in  time.  Matthias  Griinewald's  paintings  take 
on  for  us  a  new  meaning,  a  widened  horizon  —  because  a  composer 
'heard'  them. 

(The  painter's  real  name  was  Mathis  Gothart  Nithart.  The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia  gives  his  dates  as  c.  1480  —  c.  1530:  'He  worked  chiefly 
in  his  native  Aschaffenburg;  and  in  Mainz  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archbishop.  His  work  is  characterized  by  a  dramatic  intensity  unique  in 
German  painting.  A  great  colorist  and  powerful  realist,  Grunewald  is 
best  known  as  the  painter  of  the  passion  of  Christ  ...  In  these  tragic 
and  somber  paintings  the  physical  agony  of  Christ  is  portrayed  with 
harrowing  realism  and  unmitigated  horror.') 

The  story  of  the  opera's  coming-about  in  the  early  days  of  the  late  and 
unlamented  Thousand-Year  Reich  (which  lasted  a  cataclysmic  twelve) 
is  in  itself  fascinating.  Because  the  composer  had  chosen  a  subject  that 
dared  to  question  the  artist's  relationship  to  his  country's  objectives, 
that  drew  into  doubt  the  very  nature  of  what  was  'patriotic',  the  opera 
was  not  performed  in  Germany  until  after  the  war  (1946,  in  Stuttgart) 
and  even  the  1934  performance  of  the  Symphony  caused  serious  trouble 
for  its  conductor  —  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  —  as  well  as  for  its  composer. 
(Furtwangler  was  in  due  course  put  on  inactive  status  for  a  year,  not  least 
for  his  statement  that  'none  of  the  younger  generation  has  done  more 
than  Hindemith  for  recognition  of  German  music  throughout  the  world 
.  .  .  Germany  cannot  afford  to  abandon  Hindemith.'  Germany's  eager- 
ness to  do  so  ultimately  became  America's  gain.  Branded  a  'Kulturbol- 
schewik'  for  the  modernity  of  his  music,  and  having  made  the  unpardon- 
able error  of  taking  a  'non-Aryan'  to  wife,  Hindemith  lost  his  post  at 
the  Berlin  Hochschule  fur  Musik,  emigrated,  and  in  1940  settled  in 
the  United  States  for  thirteen  years  of  distinguished  teaching  at  Yale 
University.) 
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Yet  perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  work,  quite  apart  from 
political  and  personal  ramifications,  is  its  brave  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue  of  why  the  artist  must  be  an  artist,  what  are  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  well  as  his  pleasures  and  drives.  All  his  life  long, 
Hindemith  showed  his  active  concern  with  this  perennial  problem;  it 
became  to  him  a  matter  not  only  of  esthetics  but  of  ethics.  He  fought 
for  the  bridging  of  the  gap  between  musical  producer  and  consumer, 
for  active  music-making  by  an  aware  and  sensitive  public.  And  most 
important  of  all,  he  believed  that  music —  and  all  art —  had  the  power 
of  ennoblement.  He  would  probably  have  disagreed  with  Alfred  Einstein's 
remark  that  'the  morality  of  a  piece  consists  only  in  its  quality  and  per- 
fection'. For  him,  these  criteria  were  understood,  as  basic  and  unques- 
tioned. But  beyond  this,  he  wished  —  as  Handel  once  said  to  his  King  — 
not  only  to  entertain,  but  to  make  people  better.  This  social  view  of 
music's  purpose  he  shared  also  with  Bach  and  with  Beethoven;  he  sup- 
ported it  emphatically  in  his  books,  and  expressed  it  in  music. 

The  character  of  Matthias  the  Painter,  he  wrote  in  the  1930s,  'stands 
for  the  embodiment  of  problems,  wishes  and  doubts,  which  have  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  all  serious  artists  from  remotest  times.  For  whom 
are  works  of  art  created?  What  is  their  purpose?  How  can  the  artist 
make  himself  understood  to  his  adversary?  This  man,  who  wants  to  delve 
into  the  most  obscure  motives  for  creative  work,  sinks  into  a  fit  of 
unfruitful  brooding,  despairs  of  his  mission  and  becomes  absorbed  in 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  now  seems  to  him  more  important  for 
the  well-being  of  his  oppressed  fellowman  than  the  creation  of  works 
of  art.  He  goes  to  war  and  fights  on  the  side  of  the  rebellious  peasants 
against  the  nobles  and  the  church  and  thus  against  his  own  master, 
Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Mainz.  There  is  a  gross  contradiction  between  his 
imaginary  ideal  of  a  fair  combat  and  just  victory  and  the  ugly  reality  of 
the  Peasants'  War  [1524  AD]. 

'Mathis  soon  sees  the  wide  gulf  separating  him  from  his  companions 
in  arms,  and  when  the  peasants  suffer  a  decisive  defeat,  he  is  so  com- 
pletely engulfed  in  despair  that  not  even  death  by  his  own  hand  or  a 
stranger's  has  mercy  upon  him.  In  an  allegorical  scene  he  experiences 
the  temptation  of  St  Anthony;  all  the  promptings  of  conscience  within 
his  tortured  soul  rise  to  assail  and  plague  him  and  call  him  to  account 
for  his  actions.  The  knowledge  of  being  condemned  to  utter  uselessness 
overwhelms  him.  In  the  subsequent  stage  action  there  is  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  visit  of  St  Anthony  to  St  Paul  in  Thebaid,  as  it  is  depicted 
on  Grunewald's  Isenheim  altarpiece.  Paul,  under  whose  allegorical 
disguise  Cardinal  Albrecht  is  to  be  recognized,  enlightens  Mathis,  in  the 
likeness  of  Anthony,  about  his  mistakes  and  instructs  him  as  to  the  right 
road  which  he  is  to  follow  in  the  future.  The  conversion  to  conscious, 
supreme  artistic  endeavor  is  successful.  Mathis  devotes  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  his  art,  which  is  henceforth  rooted  in  his  faith  in  the  talent 
bestowed  upon  him  by  God  and  in  his  attachment  to  his  native  soil.' 

Each  of  the  three  movements  of  the  'Symphony'  is  a  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  panels  in  Grunewald's  Isenheim  altarpiece.  The  first  movement, 
Angelic  Concert,  takes  its  title  from  the  picture  of  the  viol-playing  angels 
celebrating  the  Nativity,  and  can  be  heard  for  the  most  part  as  joyful  — 
indeed  'angelic'  —  music-making.  The  second  movement,  Entombment, 
is  a  short  threnody  paralleling  the  painting  at  the  base  of  the  Crucifixion 
altar  panel;  in  the  opera,  it  appears  as  an  intermezzo  in  the  final  scene, 
and  there  symbolizes  also  the  'entombment'  of  the  old  painter's  brushes 
upon  his  withdrawal  from  the  world.  The  Temptation  of  St  Anthony, 
near  the  end  of  the  opera,  stands  for  the  intense  spiritual  struggle 
through  which  the  artist  must  go  before  he  can  make  his  ultimate 
decision.  In  the  stage  work,  much  of  the  music  we  hear  is  also  sung,  with 
the  oppressive  visions  of  the  Saint  reaching  a  pitch  of  almost  unbearable 
force.  The  lyrical- — indeed  seductive  —  theme  that  follows  upon  the 
high  trill  of  the  violins  in  the  center  of  the  movement  represents,  in  the 
opera,  the  temptation  of  sensuality.  Mathis's  final  reply  to  the  courtesan 
is  meaningful:  'There  is  so  much  of  nobility  in  us  that  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  perish  in  the  jaws  of  common  vulgarity.' 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written  by 
Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

ANGELIC  CONCERT 

(Ruhig  bewegt-ziemlich   lebhafte   Halbe)    (With   gentle   movement  — 

fairly  lively  half  note.) 
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The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5j/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Earlnfirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


'The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D  flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there 
lie  the  old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic 
Concert,  the  tension  between  the  tonalities  of  D  flat  and  G  underlies 
the  harmonic  constructions  of  the  movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  "Es 
sangen  drei  Engel"  ("Three  angels  sang"),  which  we  hear  first  in  the 
trombones  (eighth  bar),  is  developed  dynamically  upward.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section  is  based 
on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model  of 
Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signal- 
ized by  its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows 
(strings),  of  serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals 
with  these  two  themes  in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added, 
again  in  the  trombones,  the  "Angel"  melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the 
"Angel"  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity  which  spreads  over 
the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle  radiance  of 
Grunewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise  coda 
follows  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo. 


THE  ANGELIC  CONCERT 

ENTOMBMENT 

(Sehr  langsam)  (Very  slowly) 

'The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  Entombment,  are 
typical  of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  "linear" 
structure  (muted  strings,  woodwind);  the  second  with  its  intervallfc 
structure  of  fourths  and  fifths  (oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment). In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend  the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo 
woodwinds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the  plaintive  call  of  the 
clarinet,  after  the  short  cresendo  and  the  pause! 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
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THE  TEMPTATION   OF  SAINT  ANTHONY 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft)  (Very  slowly,  in  free  tempo 
—  lively) 

'It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest 
manner.  From  the  visual  tension  of  Grunewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension 
has  been  created.  The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might 
almost  be  induced  to  impart  to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation, 
although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a  strictly  linear  manner,  and 
even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent  musical  logic. 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF  ST  ANTHONY 

Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of  fancy 
which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation 
of  the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening 
unison  of  the  strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu,  ubi 
eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut  sanares  vulnera  mea?  —  Where  wast  thou,  good 
Jesu,  where  wast  thou,  wherefore  didst  thou  not  come  to  heal  my 
wounds?),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D  flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the 
symbol  of  Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces, 
the  more  widely  does  the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The 
ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which  is  intensified  in  an  astonishing 
manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instruments,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This  heroic 
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From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 
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One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106     723-7100 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this 
expression  can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another 
theme  for  the  unison  strings.  The  solo  woodwinds  answer,  while  the 
stream  of  motion  flows  on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the 
first  part  of  the  movement.  There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out. 
The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the  key  of  D  flat  is  again  reached 
with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to  the  theme  of  the 
unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  woodwinds,  the  hymn, 
Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem  —  Praise,  O  Zion,  thy  Savior;  and  then,  fortissimo 
on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah  leads  us  to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant 
close  in  D  flat  major. 

'Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree  that 
he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  symphony 
are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  personal  laws.  The 
effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  first  part, 
Angelic  Concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity  painted  by  Grune- 
wald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part  (the  Vision  of  the 
temptation  of  Saint  Anthony),  old  church  melodies  are  used.  These 
ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of  music;  they  determine 
its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

'But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes  have 
exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident  in  his 
Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again  with  all 
its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith,  after  many 
digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  earlier.  The  pathos, 
the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision  —  all  these 
appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent  art  and  its 
earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

'The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

'This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic  force 
which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we  have 
said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects  are 
obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of  dramatic 
expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  especially  the  last 
movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint  tortured  by  fantastic 
beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the  composer  to  an  excep- 
tional degree. 

'The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert  of 
the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment  and  then  proceeds, 
after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Hallelujah  hymn 
of  the  final  visionary  exaltation.' 

THE   ISENHEIM  ALTARPIECE  OF  MATTHIAS  GRUNEWALD 
The  altarpiece  of  Isenheim,  a  polyptych  of  eleven  panels,  is  'the  main 
work  of  Grunewald,  commonly  considered  the  most  imposing  single 
monument  of  German  painting.* 

'It  was  ordered  for  the  monastery  church  of  St  Anthony  in  Isenheim,  near 
Colmar  in  Alsace,  by  the  abbot  Guido  Gersi,  and  its  paintings  were  pre- 
sumably completed  by  Grunewald  several  years  before  the  abbot's  death 
in  1516.  During  the  reign  of  terror  following  the  French  Revolution,  the 
altar  was  carelessly  dismembered  in  order  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
Subsequently  almost  all  of  the  superstructure  and  some  of  the  sculptured 
figures,  which  had  been  broken  off,  were  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed.  For- 
tunately, even  though  the  altar  has  never  been  reconstructed,  most  of 
the  figures  and  all  of  Grunewald's  paintings  have  been  preserved.  These 
are  today  assembled  for  display  in  the  Unterlinden  Museum  of  Colmar, 

*These  quotations  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Arthur  Burkhard  in  the 
Speculum,  January  1934.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  altar  together 
with  a  life  of  Grunewald  may  be  found  in  Burkhard's  biography  of  the 
painter  (Harvard  University  Press,  1936). 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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where  they  fairly  overwhelm  the  visitor  with  their  imaginative  boldness, 
emotional  power,  brilliant  variety  of  color,  and  sheer  magnificence  of 
design  and  execution. 

The  concert  of  angels  was  a  companion  panel  to  the  Incarnation.  The 
painter's   rampant  fantasy,  expressed   in   a  dazzling  array  of  prismatic 
colorings,  in  the  architectural  decoration,   in   the  ethereal   perspective 
of  heads  and  wings,  is  extended  to  the  bowing  technique  of  the  angel 
in  the  foreground,  playing  a  bass  viol.  Behind  him  rise  two  pale-rose 
marble  steps  which  support  a  richly  decorated,  fantastic  little  tabernacle. 
The  polychrome  architecture  and  sculptural  decoration,  both  of  human 
forms  and  designs  from  nature,  brightened  with  gold  and  different  shades 
of  red,  are  varied  and  colorful;  no  less  the  celestial  choir,  some  of  whose 
members,  with  brown  exotic  features  and  gay  feathered  headdress,  of 
green,   blue,  orange,  and   red,  approach   the  grotesque.  The  whole   is 
vibrant  with  life,  the  figures  of  the  floating  angels  becoming  ever  smaller 
as  they  reach  far  back  to  the  depths  of  the  chapel  or  rise  to  its  very  top, 
the  gesticulating  sculptured  forms  of  the  three  prophets  appearing  to 
grow  from  the  capitals  and  pillars  of  the  little  temple.  The  restless  forms 
of  scrolls   and   leaves  on   the  architecture   stand   out  sharp   and   clear 
against  the  dark  backgrounds;  the  different  groups  of  angelic  figures 
make  less  abrupt  transitions  from  dark  to  light.  The  brightest  spot  of  all 
is  the  figure  of  Mary  kneeling  in  the  smaller  opening  of  the  temple,  a 
crown  of  pointed  fragile  leaves  like  tongues  of  flame  upon  her  head. 
The  large  luminous  yellow,  orange,  and   red  gloriole  surrounding  her 
upper  body  outshines  the  light  of  the  moon  and  sun  with  its  intense 
brilliance,  fairly  inflaming  the  angels  above  her  head.  Behind  her  the 
chapel  sinks  again  into  the  darkness  of  night. 


THE  ENTOMBMENT 

The  Entombment  is  the  predella,  the  footpiece  to  the  large,  poignant 
central  panel  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  despairing  complaint  of  the  group 
at  the  left  in  the  Crucifixion  is  somewhat  subdued  in  the  scene  of  mourn- 
ing on  the  predella.  Noisy  protest  here  yields  to  silent  tears,  to  a  lyric 
mood  of  elegy  more  befitting  the  quiet  scene  of  lamentation.  The  life- 
size  body  of  Christ,  half  reclining  in  the  foreground  to  the  right,  is 
supported  under  the  arms  by  John,  a  figure  much  smaller  and  very  dis- 
creetly treated.  The  treatment  of  the  dead  body  is  realistic  in  detail,  in 
the  careful  indication  of  sinews  and  muscles,  with  the  hands  stiff  in 
death,  gaping  wounds  in  the  feet,  thorns  sticking  in  the  flesh,  but  it  is  no 
longer  horrible  or  repellent.  The  drapery  is  less  disturbed,  the  hair 
smoothed,  the  expression  of  pain  in  the  pale  tear-stained  faces  of 
Magdalene  and  Mary  considerably  softened;  the  gesture  of  their  clasped 
hands,  elaborated  with  loving  care,  is  more  restrained  .  .  .  Before  the 
empty  tomb,  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  free  space,  lies  the  crown 
of  thorns,  withered  and  dead.  There  is  a  mild  melodious  harmony 
throughout  the  balanced  symbolical  landscape,  which  is  suffused  with 
soft  natural  evening  light,  equally  distributed  over  the  entire  expanse. 
The  different  shades  of  blue,  or  red,  brown,  and  green  are,  furthermore, 
combined  in  a  surprisingly  modern  manner,  making  the  scene  of  mourn- 
ing the  most  beautiful  in  coloring  of  the  entire  altar. 

The  Temptation  of  St  Anthony  is  in  disturbing  contrast  to  its  calm 
counterpart  —  the  panel  of  St  Anthony  in  conversation  with  St  Paul,  the 
Hermit.  The  so-called  temptation  of  St  Anthony  more  nearly  resembles 
an  assault.  One  discovers  the  poor  tortured  saint,  prostrate  and  ap- 
parently helpless  before  the  attack  of  a  veritable  chaos  of  monstrous 
demons  that  swarm  down  upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  devils  are 
imaginary  combinations  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  and  beasts, 
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their  parts  curiously  assembled  from  different  creatures  of  the  entire  ani- 
mal kingdom.  In  the  foreground  a  small  dragon,  with  what  looks  like 
a  turkey's  head,  picks  at  the  saint's  right  hand,  which  holds  a  rosary 
and  staff.  At  the  right  a  feathered  foe  with  an  eagle's  head,  long  birds' 
legs,  and  a  muscled  fleshy  human  forearm  raises  a  knotty  threatening 
club.  Next  looms  a  gaping  fish  mouth,  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  sort  of 
hippopotamus.  Completing  the  vicious  circle,  appear  other  uncanny 
beasts  that  pull  apart  the  fallen  saint's  mantle,  tear  his  hair,  and  lunge 
forward  to  strike  him  with  bones  and  sticks.  In  the  left  hand  corner 
squats  a  horrible  creature,  human  in  face  and  form  but  with  webbed 
feet,  his  arms,  legs  and  swollen  abdomen  covered  with  loathsome  run- 
ning sores.' 

According  to  the  Legende  doree  (in  the  translation  by  William  Caxton): 
'And  anon  they  came  in  form  of  divers  beasts  wild  and  savage,  of  whom 
that  one  howled,  another  siffled,  and  another  cried,  and  another  brayed 
and  assailed  St  Anthony,  that  one  with  the  horns,  the  others  with  their 
teeth,  and  the  others  with  their  paws  and  ongles,  and  disturned,  and 
all  to-rent  his  body  that  he  supposed  well  to  die.  Then  came  a  clear 
brightness,  and  all  the  beasts  fled  away,  and  St  Anthony  understood 
that  in  this  great  light  our  Lord  came.' 

The  pictures  of  Matthias  Grunewald  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Unterlinden  Museum  in  Colmar,  Alsace. 
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*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2I 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 

227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-Inn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

_      a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTihi 
Poets 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  |\iviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OE  111 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

'  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$taftan-^me/(£can  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST,  BOSTON,  MASS.  TEL   423-6340 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

Bulbil 

^PlrAMI  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


lnfTTiiliL'ir 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


J.  Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


i^tduffers 

TopofmeHub 

52nd  floor  •  I'rudenlial  Center  •  536-1775 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


c'est 
men 
dr€ 
et 
mejy 

fans 

Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 

MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3.30  P.M 
Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 
Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


rO, 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


IrlvHvlrr 


At  Dunfets  Parker  House     -  /•'•. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


RCA/LSC  3161 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019i 
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is  pleased  to  announce 

the  January  opening  of  our 

New  England  office 

at  232  Clarendon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

under  the  direction  of  MRS  PATRICIA  WAI 


Our  representative  will  be  available  to: 

arrange  visits  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  special- 
ists in  all  fields  of  fine  arts,  jewelry  and  books 
for  the  inspection  of  property  for  sale  and  to 
make  appraisals  for  insurance  or  other  pur- 
poses .  .  . 

advise  and  assist  trust  officers  and  executors  of 
estates  .  .  . 

answer  inquiries  and  provide  catalogues  of  up- 
coming sales   in   New  York,  London,  Los  Ange- 
les, Zurich,  and  elsewhere. 
For  further  information  about  our  services  write 
to    the    above    address    or 
telephone    617/247-  2851 


ANTON   BRUCKNER 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 
Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Bruckner  was  born  in  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  September  4  1842;  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  October  11  1896.  He  composed  the  Second  Symphony  in  1871 
and  1872,  and  the  work  was  first  performed  on  October  26  1873  with  Bruckner 
himself  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  The  present  performances  are  the 
first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 


Anton  Bruckner 

The  premieres  of  Bruckner's  first  two  numbered  symphonies  present  a 
startling  study  in  contrasts.  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor  was  composed 
in  Linz  where  the  composer,  then  in  his  thirties  and  early  forties,  spent 
twelve  years  as  the  cathedral  organist  and  where  he  also  wrote  his  three 
mature  masses.  The  symphony  was  completed  in  1866  and  shown  in 
Munich  to  the  leading  conductor  and  Wagner  disciple,  Hans  von  Biilow, 
who  reacted  with  a  mixture  of  astonished  admiration  and  alarm. 
Bruckner  could  not  pluck  up  the  courage  to  show  it  to  Wagner  himself, 
but  two  years  later  he  was  rash  enough  to  attempt  a  performance  under 
his  own  direction.  The  event  is  thus  described  by  his  biographer, 
Erwin  Doernberg: 

'The  first  performance  took  place  at  Linz  in  sadly  unfavorable  conditions. 
An  inadequate  orchestra  was  assembled,  consisting  of  the  theater 
orchestra,  members  of  two  regimental  bands  stationed  in  the  town,  and 
dilettantes;  there  were  twelve  violins,  three  violas,  three  violoncelli, 
and  three  double  basses.  Quite  apart  from  this,  neither  the  musicians 
nor  the  provincial  audience  could  be  expected  to  grasp  the  complexity 
of  the  vast  and  original  work.  In  fact  there  was  but  a  scanty  audience, 
because  on  the  day  preceding  the  performance  the  bridge  across  the 
Danube  had  collapsed,  and  the  people  of  Linz  were  much  too  thrilled 
by  the  disaster  to  be  interested  in  a  matinee  concert.  Bruckner's  laconic 
comment  was:  "It  cost  me  a  lot  of  money  to  cover  the  deficit."  ' 

The  same  year,  1868,  Bruckner  moved  permanently  to  Vienna,  where  he 
had  been  trying  to  secure  an  economic  foothold  during  most  of  his  ten- 
ure at  Linz.  He  became  a  lecturer  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory- — a  deci- 
sive step,  for  he  was  thereafter  to  spend  most  of  his  life  teaching,  and 
composing  symphonies.  His  earlier  renown  as  an  organ  virtuoso  took 
him,  however,  to  Paris  in  1869  and  to  London  in  1871,  where  he  reported 
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SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert    in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


excitedly:  'Everywhere  my  name  appears  in  letters  bigger  than  myself!' 
These  were  Bruckner's  first  and  last  trips  abroad. 

While  in  London  he  began  composing  his  Symphony  No.  2,  again  in  C 
minor,  and  it  was  finished  in  Vienna  the  following  year.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  and  rehearsed  under  Otto  Dessoff,  who  pro- 
claimed it  to  be  nonsense.  After  some  fruitless  discussion  about  cuts,  the 
score  was  returned  as  'unplayable.'  It  must  have  been  a  bitter  joke  to 
Bruckner  that  his  Great  Mass  in  F  minor  had  been  similarly  refused  a 
hearing  in  Vienna  on  the  ground  of  being  'unsingable.'  Once  again  he 
was  thrown  back  on  his  own  resources;  but  this  time,  instead  of  using 
a  scratch  orchestra,  he  contrived  to  retain  the  Philharmonic  itself.  Doern- 
berg  describes  the  altered  scene  as  follows: 

'Bruckner,  however,  did  not  give  in.  With  the  help  of  a  substantial  sub- 
vention from  Prince  Johann  Liechtenstein,  he  engaged  the  orchestra  at 
his  own  expense.  When  beginning  the  first  rehearsal  he  made  the  an- 
nouncement: "Well,  gentlemen,  we  can  rehearse  as  long  as  we  like.  I 
have  got  someone  to  pay  for  it."  Most  of  the  musicians  were  uncoopera- 
tive, obstinate  and  sarcastic  during  the  first  rehearsals  under  Bruckner's 
direction,  but  among  the  friendly  members  of  the  orchestra  was  a  young 
violinist  whose  immediate  admiration  for  Bruckner  was  to  be  of  decisive 
importance  later  —  Artur  Nikisch.  The  performance  took  place  on  Octo- 
ber 26  1873.  Apart  from  conducting  the  symphony,  Bruckner  played 
Bach's  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  and  a  free  organ  improvisation. 
It  was  a  tremendous  success  in  the  concert  hall,  and  the  symphony  was 
reasonably  well  reviewed  by  the  newspaper  critics.  The  orchestra  had 
warmed  up  to  the  difficult  work  and  performed  the  "unplayable"  sym- 
phony with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  the  following  day  Bruckner  wrote 
them  an  exuberant  letter.' 

One  of  the  critics,  Ludwig  Speidel  of  the  Fremdenblatt,  had  indeed  writ- 
ten: 'There  is  introducea  in  this  symphony  a  composer  whose  very  shoe- 
laces his  numerous  enemies  are  not  fit  to  tie.'  In  his  letter,  Bruckner 
asked  permission  to  dedicate  his  symphony  to  the  Philharmonic,  saying 
that  'your  acceptance  would  give  me  great  joy.'  Originally,  the  biog- 
rapher relates,  'Bruckner  had  wished  to  dedicate  the  work  to  the  Abbe 
Liszt,  but  the  relation  between  the  two  composers  never  developed. 
Quite  apart  from  the  difference  in  their  musical  outlook,  Liszt  found 
Bruckner's  personality  positively  annoying.  On  one  occasion,  he  told  a 
friend  that  nothing  made  him  more  irritable  than  to  hear  himself  ad- 
dressed as  "Your  Grace,  most  reverend  Herr  Canonicus."  The  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  failed  to  reply  to  his  offer  of  dedication,  and  later,  in 
1884.  Bruckner  reverted  to  his  original  idea  of  inscribing  the  work  to 
Liszt.  The  latter's  reply  was  cool  and  formal.  Soon  afterwards,  Liszt  lost 
the  score  when  leaving  Vienna  in  haste.  It  found  its  way  back  to  Bruck- 
ner, who  was  offended;  Liszt,  it  seems,  never  noticed  the  loss.'  As  a  re- 
sult, No.  2  became  the  only  Bruckner  symphony  bearing  no  dedication. 

The  near-acceptance  of  the  symphony  on  its  first  presentation  did  not, 
of  course,  end  Bruckner's  orchestra  difficulties  in  Vienna.  The  long- 
delayed,  self-conducted  1877  premiere  of  his  monumental  Third  Sym- 
phony, previously  dedicated  to  Wagner,  was  a  disaster  in  its  own  right, 
and  it  was  not  until  No.  4  was  introduced  by  Hans  Richter,  in  February 
1881,  that  the  musical  capitals  of  Europe  began  to  take  Bruckner  seri- 
ously. By  that  time  the  composer  was  fifty-six. 

The  'alarming'  First  Symphony,  from  Bruckner's  Linz  period,  had  differed 
from  his  still  earlier  symphonic  attempts  by  its  boldness,  even  wildness, 
of  expression.  It  was  a  true  'storm  and  stress'  work,  which  he  later 
dubbed  'the  impudent  urchin'  (das  kecke  Beserl).  The  other  C-minor 
work,  No.  2,  was  almost  its  complement:  more  sober,  more  lyrical,  more 
restrained  in  expression.  Meanwhile  two  other  symphonic  endeavors  of 
that  time  were  suppressed  altogether  by  the  composer  himself  with  the 
comment:  'They  are  no  good;  I  dare  not  write  down  a  respectable 
theme.'  Attempting  to  write  'more  simply,'  as  his  friends  urged  him,  he 
still  could  not  bring  himself  to  cut  back  on  the  rich  proliferation  of 
thematic  material  which  was  to  be  his  personal  trait  in  symphonic  music. 
So  he  hit  on  the  device  of  clarifying  his  expanded  sonata  constructions  by 
sharp  separation  of  their  thematic  groups.  Thus  he  anticipated  one 
increasingly  important  and  significant  feature  of  his  mature  style,  so 
that  the  Second  has  much  more  of  the  characteristic  look  and  sound  of 
a  Bruckner  symphony  than  the  First. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARD! 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Pro vandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE^L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON.  TEL:  266-75I5 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroil  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


In  his  original  score  for  this  work,  he  also  used  such  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  general  pauses,  in  order  to  mark  off  the  sections,  that  a  member 
of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  itself  dubbed  it  the  'Rest  Symphony.'  The 
expression,  Erwin  Doernberg  relates,  'soon  found  its  way  into  the  vocab- 
ulary of  Bruckner's  adversaries,  even  when  the  work  had  been  revised 
and  most  of  the  pauses  had  disappeared  from  the  score.'  His  frequent, 
often  very  pregnant,  use  of  the  general  pause  thereafter  has  sometimes 
been  likened  to  an  organist  pausing  to  change  his  registration,  or  to 
permit  the  echoes  to  die  away  in  a  large  cathedral  before  resuming.  To 
Bruckner  himself  it  was  perfectly  natural,  like  taking  a  deep  breath,  and 
in  discussion  he  once  exclaimed  waggishly:  'What's  all  the  fuss  about? 
Beethoven  has  a  pause  right  at  the  beginning  of  his  Fifth  Symphony!' 

After  the  premiere  of  Symphony  No.  2,  Bruckner  was  persuaded  by  his 
friend  Johann  Herbeck  and  others  to  make  a  few  cuts  and  changes  in 
the  score.  He  conducted  the  second  version  on  February  20  1876,  at  his 
own  expense.  He  then  made  some  further  changes  in  1877,  and  again  in 
1879.  The  work  was  not  played  by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  under 
Richter  himself  until  November  1894.  The  critical  edition  of  the  score 
prepared  by  Robert  Haas  is  based  on  Bruckner's  full-length  1872  ver- 
sion, and  that  by  Leopold  Nowak  on  his  1877  version.  The  first  edition 
of  1892  is  considered  completely  unauthentic,  since  it  contains  the  usual 
quota  of  alterations  beyond  any  of  Bruckner's  own.  Today's  performance 
is  from  the  Nowak  edition. 

I.  Moderato,  C  minor,  4/4  time.  Many  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  a 
typical  Bruckner  first  movement  are  already  discernible  in  this  one.  For 
the  first  time,  the  music  begins  with  a  soft  tremolo  in  the  upper  strings, 
which  serves  as  an  atmospheric  background  to  the  opening  theme.  The 
theme  itself  begins,  in  this  case,  with  a  soulful  dialogue  between  cellos 
and  horns.  Already  there  are,  as  always,  two  well-defined  groups  of 
themes  plus  a  closing  group  just  as  important  as  the  first  two.  The  sec- 
ond group  (remarkably  short  in  this  movement)  begins  with  a  bucolic 
singing  theme  with  a  familiarly  Upper  Austrian  folk-flavor,  while  the 
sturdier  final  group  typically  conceals  a  chorale-like  strain.  The  very  last 
idea,  or  codetta,  which  is  introduced  in  the  exposition  (and  again  in  the 
recapitulation)  is  a  two-bar  figure  beginning  with  a  melodic  turn,  which 
is  delicately  bandied  about  from  the  oboe  to  the  other  woodwinds.  It 
shows  a  surprising  resemblance  to  the  closing  music  of  the  Christmas- 
party  scene  (No.  6)  in  Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker,  composed  twenty  years 
later. 

The  first  part  of  the  development  section  has  just  that  mysterious  sense 
of  depth  and  space,  of  fantasy  and  wonder,  which  is  also  a  Bruckner 
hallmark.  And  the  beginning  of  the  coda  eerily  evokes  the  corresponding 
point  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  Doernberg  comments  on  this: 
'Bruckner  was  long  haunted  by  this  Beethoven  coda.  In  the  Symphony 
"No.  0"  [key  of  D  minor]  he  adopted  it  literally  (and  here  it  did  not  link 
up  with  his  own  themes),  while  in  the  Third  Symphony,  which  is  again 
in  the  same  key  as  Beethoven's  Ninth,  Bruckner  restricted  himself  to 
using  Beethoven's  descending  notes.  Here,  in  the  Second  Symphony, 
the  similarity  is  veiled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  difference  of  key 
and  the  speedier  tempo,  though  it  was  certainly  not  Bruckner's  intention 
to  conceal  it.'  So  smitten  is  Bruckner  with  this  coda-opening  that  in  the 
original  1872  version  he  begins  it  twice  —  after  32  bars,  that  is,  the  music 
dies  out  and  begins  again.  In  the  1877  version,  it  begins  only  once. 

II.  Andante,  A  flat  major,  4/4  time.  In  the  Haas  edition  this  movement 
bears  the  title  'Adagio',  while  the  Nowak  edition  shows  the  title  'An- 
dante'; in  both  editions,  however,  the  initial  tempo  indication  is  'Feier- 
lich,  etwas  bewegt'  (Solemn,  somewhat  agitated).  The  form  of  the  move- 
ment is  a  simple  alternation  of  two  subjects,  with  more  elaborate  em- 
broidery and  more  dynamic  intensity  in  each  of  three  successive  ap- 
pearances of  the  first  subject.  The  second  subject  is  of  a  type  peculiar 
to  Bruckner,  and  especially  familiar  from  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies. Here  a  harmonized  chorale-like  theme  is  plucked  by  the  strings, 
while  the  horn  plays  a  solo  melody  over  it,  coming  in  only  at  the  second 
bar  of  each  four-bar  phrase.  The  first  elaboration  of  this  subject,  follow- 
ing immediately  on  its  initial  statement,  is  omitted  in  the  1877  version. 
Just  before  the  coda  there  is  'a  sudden  hush,  and  a  passage  that  antici- 
pates amazingly  the  Adagio  of  Bruckner's  Ninth  Symphony'  (Doernberg). 
The  coda  itself  begins  with  a  literal  quotation  from  his  Great  Mass  in  F 
minor.  It  is  played  by  the  strings,  the  first  violins  raising  to  a  higher 


17th  Century  Home 

...  in  historic  Barnstable 

Superbly  maintained  9  room 
Cape  with  original  floors,  beams 
and  fireplaces.  2  acres  of  privacy 
with  brook  and  pond 

For  selected  listings  of  fine  Cape 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
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Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 
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Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and  Diamond  Border  $1600 
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octave  the  melody  sung  by  the  bass  soloist  to  the  words  'Benedictus 
qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,'  This  segues  into  the  opening  bars  of  this 
movement's  main  theme.  The  haunting  figure  heard  in  the  closing  page 
is  played  by  the  horn  in  the  1872  version,  and  by  the  clarinet  in  the 
1877  version. 

Ill  Scherzo,  C  minor,  3/4.  This  is  headed  'Schnell'  in  the  earlier  version, 
and  'Massig  schnell'  (Moderately  fast)  in  the  later  one.  Also  the  repeat 
signs  in  the  main  Scherzo  and  the  middle  (Trio)  section  are  omitted  in 
the  1877  version,  though  of  course  the  Scherzo  proper  is  still  repeated 
verbatim  following  the  Trio,  after  Bruckner's  custom;  a  special  coda,  in 
this  case,  follows  the  complete  return.  The  main  section,  writes  Deryck 
Cooke,  'is  of  the  stamping  peasant-dance  type  characteristic  of  Bruck- 
ner's first  three  symphonies  (after  which  he  conceived  a  completely  new 
type  for  each  new  work).'  This  one  begins  with  a  bold  flourish,  and  is 
also  noteworthy  for  its  boisterous  chromatic  scales  which  almost  antici- 
pate Mahler.  The  first  four  notes  are  identical  in  rhythm  and  melody  to 
the  famous  Prelude  from  Bach's  Violin  Partita  in  E  major.  The  Trio  sec- 
tion (same  tempo,  C  major)  begins  with  another  soft  violin  tremolo  like 
the  first  movement's,  introducing  a  viola  theme  in  the  style  of  an 
Austrian  Landler,  with  an  Alpine  yodel  built  into  it.  The  special  coda  is 
apt  to  startle  the  semi-af/c/onado  by  starting  off  with  a  timpani  barrage, 
on  one  note,  in  the  same  rhythm  as  that  unforgettable  one  in  the  Scherzo 
of  Bruckner's  Ninth.  It  just  happens  to  be  the  rhythm  of  our  main  theme 
here,  which  has  already  been  given  the  one-note  treatment  by  the  uni- 
son trumpets  —  not  quite  the  same  thing. 

IV.  Finale,  C  minor,  2/2.  Instead  of  a  simple  rondo  for  a  finale,  we  have 
another  big  sonata  form  with  rondo  elements  added.  Here  Bruckner 
incorporates,  for  the  first  time,  the  unifying  cyclic  principle  featured  in 
all  his  later  symphonies.  But  there  is  no  dramatic  piling-up  of  the  earlier 
movements'  themes  in  the  coda,  nor  is  there  any  rhetorical  parading  and 
dismissal  of  them  one  by  one  in  an  introduction.  Instead  there  are  the 
subtlest  reminders  of  their  basic  elements,  infused  into  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  this  movement.  The  first  running  string  figure,  for  example, 
neatly  conceals  the  first  four  notes  of  the  first  movement,  albeit  without 
their  distinctive  rhythm  that  will  come  in  the  development  section.  The 
main  fortissimo  theme,  toward  which  the  running  strings  build  up  for 
32  bars,  begins  with  a  triplet  snap  which  is  simply  a  more  peremptory 
form  of  the  flourish  which  launched  the  Scherzo.  Later  this  fast  triplet 
acquires  some  small  portion  of  the  motor  energy  in  the  one  which  pro- 
pels the  finale  of  Schubert's  great  C  major  Symphony. 

The  key-relationship  with  the  second  subject  —  again  a  bucolic  Austrian 
one  —  is  a  shocker.  Our  third  group  builds  up  to  a  triple  forte  and 
breaks  off  sharply,  and  the  suddenly  hushed  codetta  that  follows  brings 
another  poignant  quotation  from  the  F  minor  Mass — this  time  taken 
from  the  final  page  of  the  Kyrie  eleison.  A  later  repetition  of  this  quote, 
shortly  before  the  coda,  is  omitted  in  the  1877  version.  The  coda  itself 
is  again  a  double  statement,  but  this  time  it  is  the  first  statement  that  is 
the  longer  of  the  two:  66  bars  ending  with  a  gradually  slowing-down 
alternation  of  the  symphony's  first  four  melodic  bars  with  the  finale's 
bucolic  theme.  This  first  statement  is  deleted  in  toto  in  the  later  version 
of  the  score.  The  coda  remains  in  the  minor  until  just  23  bars  from  the 
end,  when  the  triplet  snap  leads  off  the  C-major  tutti  with  an  exhilarat- 
ing sense  of  exact  timing  and  finality. 


IN  THE   EVENT  OF  EMERGENCIES.. 


By  the  nature  of  their  profession,  many  patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  subject  to  emergency  telephone  calls.  Such  patrons  may 
ensure  that  they  can  be  reached  during  performances  by  leaving  the 
number  of  their  seat  location  at  the  switchboard  (adjacent  to  the  box 
office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor).  All  patrons  are  urged,  in 
the  event  of  emergency,  to  leave  the  number  of  their  location  with  mem- 
bers of  their  family  at  home. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 


You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


THE   CONDUCTOR 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI  was  born  in  1914 
at  Barletta,  a  city  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of 
southern  Italy.  At  the  Academy  of  Santa 
Cecilia  in  Rome  he  studied  viola  with  Remy 
Principe  and  composition  with  Alessandro 
Bustini.  After  graduation  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  Alfredo  Casella  at  the  Chigi  Acad- 
emy in  Siena,  and  won  a  diploma  in  a  post- 
graduate conducting  course  under  Bernar- 
dino Molinari.  He  was  engaged  in  1946  by 
the  Radio  Italiana  Orchestra,  and  four  years 
later  became  conductor  of  the  Radio  Milan  Orchestra.  His  subsequent 
appointment  to  La  Scala,  in  immediate  succession  to  Victor  de  Sabata, 
kept  him  based  in  Milan  for  several  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1955  Carlo  Maria  Ciulini  came  to  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  to  conduct  the  Chicago  Symphony.  The  following  summer  he 
made  the  first  of  many  appearances  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  Since 
that  time  he  has  led  the  world's  major  orchestras,  conducted  in  the  major 
opera  houses  and  appeared  at  the  principal  music  festivals.  At  present 
he  is  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Vienna  Symphony.  He  also  is  a  frequent 
guest  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony.  The  majority  of  his  many 
recordings  are  on  the  Angel  and  London  labels.  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  most 
recently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1969. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 

Call  802-746-5171 
HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100. 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WHAT  THE   CRITICS  ARE  SAYING   .   .   . 

Music  on  the  Tube,  by  Boston  Globe  music  critic  Michael  Steinberg, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  Sunday  Magazine  of  January  20  1974.  The 
following  excerpted  version  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

QUODLIBET:  MICHAEL  STEINBERG 
Music  on  the  Tube 

Looking  at  concerts  on  television  —  I  don't  really  like  it.  I  love  watching 
the  musicians  at  live  concerts  —  concentration,  involvement,  and  skill 
combined  are  exciting  and  moving  —  and  I  like  to  sit  where  I  can  see  as 
well  as  hear.  An  essential  part  of  the  pleasure,  though,  is  in  my  being  able 
to  choose  what  I  am  going  to  look  at,  and  that  is  what  television  does 
not  offer.  That  the  camera  allows  me  to  see  things  I  could  not  otherwise 
see  —  details  of  fingering,  for  example,  or  a  conductor  in  front-view  — 
is  not  enough  compensation. 

I  don't  often  look  at  the  Boston  Symphony  telecasts,  therefore,  but  when 
I  did  recently  —  Tchaikovsky's  'Pathetique'  was  on,  and  Schoenberg's 
Violin  Concerto,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  solo- 
ist—  I  was  struck  again  by  how  very  good  they  are.  Jordan  Whitelaw, 
who  has  produced  them  for  Channel  2  for  a  good  many  years  now,  does 
a  superb  job,  admirable  for  its  musicality,  discretion,  and  technical 
adroitness. 

Options  are  few.  You  can  show  the  whole  orchestra.  You  can  show  a 
department,  like  all  the  woodwinds,  or  a  section,  like  the  three  trom- 
bones, or  an  individual  player.  You  can  show  the  conductor,  behind, 
before,  or  from  the  side.  You  can  mix  those  possibilities  up  a  bit  by 
montage  and  split  screen. 

Whitelaw  knows  and  loves  and  understands  music,  and  I  take  his  aim  to 
be  directing  the  viewer-listener's  attention  to  the  right  places  so  that  he 
will  hear  as  fully,  as  vividly  and  profitably,  as  possible.  In  the  30s, 
Harcourt  Brace  published  low-price  scores  of  popular  orchestral  reper- 
tory—  Beethoven  and  Brahms  symphonies,  and  the  like  —  and  the  gim- 
mick was  that,  for  the  benefit  of  novices  at  score-reading  who,  probably 
coming  from  piano  music  on  two  lines,  are  bewildered  at  first  by 
having  to  face  a  dozen  or  more  lines  at  once,  they  put  curved,  heavy 
black  arrows  on  the  page  to  point  to  the  center  of  activity  in  that  sky- 
scraper of  staves. 

Whitelaw  uses  the  arrow  system:  he  picks  what  is  important  and  shows 
you  that.  In  a  densely  composed,  concentrated,  economical  work  like 
the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto,  in  whose  language,  moreover,  most  lis- 
teners do  not  at  once  feel  at  home,  this  can  be  vastly  clarifying. 
Schoenberg  himself,  by  the  way,  sometimes  did  something  similar,  in 
certain  scores  helping  conductor  and  players  by  marking  some  lines  with 
H  for  Hauptstimme  (principal  voice)  and  some  with  N  for  Nebenstimme 
(secondary  voice).  Whitelaw's  Schoenberg  scenario  led  you  very  surely 
to  the  right  places,  or,  to  say  it  very  cautiously  indeed,  always  to  places 
where  it  was  useful  to  be.  I  was  disappointed  in  just  one  detail:  in  the 
last  three  measures  of  the  first  movement,  the  camera  might  have  shown 
the  entrance  of  the  orchestral  instruments  that  softly  provide  the  har- 
monic underpinning  for  the  soloist's  cadence.  Instead,  we  stayed  with 
the  solo  violin  and  probably  felt  the  sense  of  cadence  a  little  less  clearly 
for  it.  But  that  disappointment  can  be  localized  to  12  seconds  of  music 
says  something  remarkable  about  Whitelaw's  achievement. 

If  the  Harcourt  Brace  arrows  help  at  one  stage,  they  also  make  it  hard  to 
look  beyond.  Guidance  by  camera  always  to  the  Hauptstimmen  is  limit- 
ing as  well  as  helpful.  I  like  to  look  at  people  playing  accompaniments, 
and  I  watch  basses  because  they  are  the  soil  in  which  the  harmony 
grows,  and  I  like  to  see  the  timpanist's  response  to  simple  tonic-and- 
dominant  punctuations,  but  those  are  tastes  television  understandably 
cannot  afford  to  indulge.  They  are  good  tastes,  though  they  lead  to  the 
music,  too,  and  besides,  you  can  hear  the  big  tunes  without  visual  help. 
But  on  camera  it  really  does  have  to  be  first  things  first,  onward  and 
upward  with  the  Hauptstimmen  —  that  limitation  is  built  into  the 
medium. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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damage  for  tlje  iHarmting 


Mercedes  Bern 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

St/mm         jf&l&St-.    H^Sfig  BimSSSSk 
JrhbE  iC 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


J.  Ganson 


Such  details  aside,  the  BSO  telecasts  are  really  impressive,  and  the  more 
so  because  they  are  filmed  live  and  without  rehearsal.  There  is  some 
camera  rehearsal,  but  the  camera  crew  get  only  to  practice  on  chairs  and 
place-cards.  The  rest  works  on  the  basis  of  Whitelaw's  study  of  scores 
and  recordings,  and  from  his  by  now  enormous  experience  in  television 
and  as  a  listener.  There  are  goofs  and  technical  mishaps:  something  went 
so  wrong  with  a  passage  of  the  'Pathetique'  that  a  few  feet  of  film  show- 
ing a  similar  instrumental  conformation  were  substituted  from  an  earlier 
show  of  a  Brahms  Symphony.  I  never  saw  where  the  splice  was. 

Whitelaw  makes  it  seem  easy  and  natural,  the  musical  and  visual  choices, 
and  the  technical  control.  It  is  odd  and  dismaying  that  his  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  so  rare. 


RUDOLF  SERKIN,  SEIJI  OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  CONCERT  BENEFITTING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION   INSTITUTION 

Musicians  are  human  —  legend  to  the  contrary  —  and  in  retirement 
they  need  and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  security  that  you  and  I  would 
wish  for  ourselves.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact  and  not  long  after  the  Orchestra's 
formation  they  took  steps  to  ensure  that  its  members  would  survive 
the  inevitable  fact  of  retirement.  Thus  in  1903  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  was  founded.  The  oldest  such  fund  among 
American  orchestras,  it  has  paid  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
annually  during  recent  years  to  more  than  one  hundred  retirees  and 
their  widows. 

Institution  income  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources:  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  invested  funds 
and  contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated. 
Other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  annual  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, through  which  patrons  may  make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21  at  3.00,  Boston 
Symphony  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  in  a  concert  benefitting  the  Institution.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  direct  the  Orchestra  in  Ravel's  Menuet  antique  and  the 
complete  ballet  music  of  Ma  Mere  L'Oye.  Mr  Serkin  will  perform 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Tickets  for  this  event  will 
go  on  sale  on  March  25,  but  subscribers  have  been  mailed  postcards, 
presentation  of  which  at  the  box  office  on  or  after  March  18  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  tickets  prior  to  the  general  sale.  Prices  are  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  respective  tax  deductible  amounts  are  $15,  $12, 
$9,  $5  and  $1. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


SUN.   MAR.  31   at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  CO  6-1492 

YEHUDI  and  HEPHZIBAH 


The  Celebrated  Violin  —  Piano  Duo 

BEETHOVEN 

Spring  Sonata 

Sonata  No.  7.  Op.  30,  No.  2 

Sonata  No.   10,  Op.  96 

Steinway  Piano 

AARON  RICHMOND 

MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

FUND  CONCERT 


FRI.  APR.  19,8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL    CO  6-1492 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA 
PINCHASZUKERMAN 

Conductor  •  Soloist 

BACH 

Concerto  in  C  minor 

for  Violin  &  Oboe 

Concerto  in  D  minor 

for  2  Violins 

MOZART 

Violin  Concerto  No.  5, 
A  Major,  K.  219 

VERDI 

String  Quartet  in  E  Minor 
(Orchestral  Version) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CELLIST  LUIS  LEGUIA 

Boston  Symphony  cellist  Luis  Leguia  is  concluding  a  recital  tour,  Febru- 
ary 12  through  March  3,  which  has  included  appearances  in  West  Ger- 
many, Lebanon,  South  Africa  and  Ethiopia.  In  Tubingen  and  Regensburg 
his  appearances  were  sponsored  by  the  Deutsch-Amerikanisches  Institut, 
and  in  Hamburg  he  gave  a  broadcast  recital  on  Norddeutscher  Rundfunk. 


SUN.  APR.  21  AT  3 

JORDAN  HALL  -  KE  6-2412 

AMADEUS 
QUARTET 

Haydn,  Op.  54,  No.  2,  C  Major 
Tippett,  Quartet  No.  2 
Schubert,  "Death  and  the 
Maiden" 


IN  PERSON  and  ON  FILM 

SYMPHONY  HALL  CO  6-1492 

FRI.  APR.  5,  8:30  P.M. 
SEATS  NOW  AT  BOX  OFFICE 

$7.50,  $6.50,  $5.,  $4. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


- 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  April  5  1974  at  2  o'clock 

Thursday  evening  April  4  1974  at  8.30     (Saturday  subscription  series) 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

LINDA  PHILLIPS     soprano,     SUSAN  CLICKNER     contralto 

DEAN  WILDER     tenor,     ROBERT  HALE     bass 

TANGLEWOOD    FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John   Oliver     conductor 


Ml 


r 


VIVALDI 
ROSSINI 


The  Four  Seasons     op.  8 
Stabat  Mater 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  at  about  4.20, 
the  concert  on  Thursday  evening  at  10.50. 


"V 


Friday  afternoon  April  19  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  20  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

ANDREW  FOLDI     speaker 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


HOLST  The  Hymn  of  Jesus     op.  37 

SCHOENBERG  Moderner  Psalm     op.  50c 

*MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 


1 


f"< 


'**tift 


.*Jf/ 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  April  16  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

SCHOENBERG  Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 

STRAVINSKY  'L'oiseau  de  feu',  Ballet  in  Two  Scenes 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 


VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE  | 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON  I 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 


FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 


Name: 


Address: 
City 


.State, 


Mp 


Phone:_ 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  21 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS.  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 
Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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SPRING  LINES 

Outline  your  approach 
to  spring.    In  greater 
detail  with  our  hand- 
somely tailored,  single 
breasted,  navy  wool 
worsted  coat.    Subtly 
smart  with  yoked  de- 
tail at  front  and  back. 
Elegantly  fluid  with 
back  panel.    A  refined 
spring  line  worth 
wearing.    $150.    Coats. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill   Northshore  Shopping  Center    South  Shore  Plaza    Burlington  Mall    Wellesley 
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BOSTON 

Seven  Newbury  Street 

Georges  Noel  /  Recent  Paintings 

Andre  Derain  /  Works  On  Paper 

Cabot  Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  /  Contemporary  Tapestries 

CHESTNUT  HILL  MALL 
Neil  Welliver/  Paintings  and  Graphics 

The  Harcus  Krakow  Rosen  Sonnabend  Gallery  at  Seven  Newbury  Street 

and  at  their  location  in  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
offers  the  largest  collection  of  contemporary  art  in  the  area. 

Their  consulting  firm,  Four  Arts  Services,  is  available  for 

Corporate  art  proposals  and  commissions. 

Corporate  Inquiries:  Portia  Harcus  262-4483 
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HARCUS  KRAKOW  ROSEN  SONNABEND  GALLERY 
Seven  Newbury  Street  /  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
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The  Vincent  Show  this  year,  my  dears, 

Is  a  Byzantine  romance 

In  which  Empress  Theodora  steals 

Poor  Chairman  Chu's  silk  pants. 

From  April  3rd  through  6th,  my  dears, 

The  fantasy  will  flow 

At  two  hundred  twenty-five  Clarendon  Street. 

Go  see  The  Vincent  Show! 


Old  Colony  Trust 
A  Division  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


Thursday  April  4 1974 
Friday  April  5 1974 


Linda  Phillips  is  indisposed  and  is  therefore  prevented  from  singing  at 
these  performances.  Her  colleague  PHYLLIS  CURTIN  has  kindly  agreed, 
at  short  notice,  to  sing  the  soprano  part  in  Rossini's  Stabat  mater. 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past,  was  a  student  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  and  is  artist-in-residence  at 
Tanglewood.  She  has  traveled  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  singing  in  opera,  with  orches- 
tras and  in  recital.  Her  repertoire,  which 
ranges  from  the  Baroque  to  the  contempo- 
rary, is  enormous.  She  has  appeared  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  at  Glyndebourne,  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  across  the 
United  States.  Phyllis  Curtin's  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York  include  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Mistress  Ford  in 
Falstaff,  Eva  in  Die  Meistersinger  and  Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Grimes.  Her 
many  recordings  are  on  the  RCA,  Columbia,  Louisville,  Bach  Guild  and 
CRI  labels.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  perform- 
ances of  music  by  Bach,  Haydn  and  Copland,  and  has  also  given  Pre- 
lude concerts  during  the  1972  and  1973  Berkshire  Festival  seasons. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Thursday  evening  April  4  1974  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  April  5  1974  at  2  o'clock 

CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 


VIVALDI 


'The  Four  Seasons',  Concertos  for 
Violin  and  Strings     op.  8,  nos.  1,  2,  3  &  4 

Spring:         Allegro 

Largo  e  pianissimo  sempre 
Allegro 

Summer:      Allegro  non  molto 
Adagio 
Presto:  tempo  impetuoso  d'estate 

Autumn:  Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 

Winter:        Allegro  non  molto 
Largo 
Allegro 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

JOHN  GIBBONS     harpsichord  continuo 


intermission 

ROSSINI 

Stabat  mater 

I. 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa 

II. 

Cujus  animam 

III. 

Quis  est  homo 

IV. 

Pro  peccatis 

V. 

Eja,  Mater 

VI. 

Sancta  Mater 

VII. 

Fac  ut  portem 

VIM. 

Inflammatus 

IX. 

Quando  corpus  morietur 

X. 

In  sempiterna  saecula,  Amen 

LINDA  PHILLIPS     soprano,     SUSAN  CLICKNER     contralto 
DEAN  WILDER     tenor,     ROBERT  HALE     bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 


The  concert  on  Thursday  evening  will  end 
about  10.50,  the  concert  on  Friday  about  4.20 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    f]%  225w53iySwS%^fe  rfTtote  W1 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^Ip^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


ANTONIO  VIVALDI 

The  Four  Seasons',  Concertos  for  Violin  and  Strings 
op.  8,  nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville  and  Andrew  Raeburn 

Vivaldi  was  born  in  Venice  in  1678;  he  died  in  Vienna  in  1741.  His  Opus  8, 
the  first  four  numbers  of  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  'The  Four  Seasons,' 
was  first  published  in  1725.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  performance  of  the 
work  was  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  1971.  Joseph  Silverstein  was  the  soloist  and 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  the  conductor. 


Portrait  of  a  Musician,  by  an  anonymous  master  (Liceo  Musicale  G.  B. 
Martini,  Bologna),  identified  by  Francesco  Vatielli  as  probably  Antonio 
Vivaldi.  One  of  the  clues  to  identification  is  a  lock  of  natural  auburn 
hair,  visible  by  the  edge  of  the  peruke  at  the  left  temple. 

As  with  many  of  the  facts  of  Antonio  Vivaldi's  life,  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known.  A  recent  discovery  in  the  parish  registers  at  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Bragora  has  established  that  he  was  born  in 
Venice  in  1678,  but  the  month  and  day  are  uncertain.  The  eminent 
Vivaldi  scholar  Walter  Kolneder  states  that  it  was  'as  early  as  March  4.' 
The  young  Vivaldi  received  musical  instruction  first  from  his  father, 
Gian-Battista  Vivaldi,  one  of  the  city's  noted  violinists,  and  then  from 
Giovanni  Legrenzi,  a  composer  whose  music,  like  Vivaldi's,  first  came 
to  the  attention  of  twentieth  century  audiences  through  the  reworkings 
of  J.  S.Bach. 

In  addition  to  being  a  composer  and  celebrated  virtuoso  violinist, 
Vivaldi  was  a  priest.  His  nickname,  /'/  prete  rosso  (the  red  priest)  seems 
to  have  referred  either  to  his  hair  or  to  his  ecclesiastical  garb,  or  possibly 
to  both,  for  his  hair  was  carrot-colored  and  he  is  reputed  to  have 
affected  flaming  crimson  clerical  garments,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
his  fellow  priests. 

Because  of  a  respiratory  illness,  probably  asthma,  Vivaldi  was  absolved 
from  the  obligation  of  saying  Mass,  and  the  period  of  his  active  priest- 
hood lasted  no  longer  than  a  year.  Legend  says  that  the  Inquisition  sus- 
pended  him   for   having   left  the  altar  to  jot  down   some   music   that 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 


© 


Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call.. . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 
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"...he  has 
. . .  the  Promethean 


gift  of  fire. 


—CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


■ 
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Ansel 


A  Giulini  Sampler 

with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Beethoven 

Symphonies  Nos.   8and  9 

Armstrong,  Reynolds,  Tear,  Shirley-Quirk 

SB  3795 

with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  (1888)     S  36047 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92     S  36048 

Berlioz 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17 

The  Orchestral  Music     SFO  36038 

Stravinsky 

Petrouchka,  Suite  (1947) 

The  Firebird,  Suite  (1919)     SFO  36039 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  e,  Op.  98     SFO  36040 

with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

Boccherini 

Symphony  in  C  Minor 
Overture  in  D  Major 

Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  ("Surprise")     S  35712 

Debussy 

La  Mer 

Trois  Nocturnes     S  35977 

Tchaikovsky 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  Op.  32 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Fantasy  Overture     S  35980 

Verdi 

Four  Sacred  Pieces     S  36125 

Britten 

Four  Sea  Interludes  from  "Peter  Grimes" 
Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

S  36215 
Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  ("Pathetique")     S  60031* 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  9  "From  the  New  World" 
Carnival  Overture     S  60045* 

Rossini 

Overtures     S  60058* 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3 

Tragic  Overture     S  60101  * 

Verdi 

Requiem  Mass     SB  3649 

Verdi /Rossini 

Overtures     S  60138* 

complete  operas 

Verdi 

Don  Carlo     SDL  3774 

Mozart 

Don  Giovanni     SDL  3605 

Mozart 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro     SDL  3608 

'Seraphim  album 


occurred  to  him  while  saying  Mass,  and  in  connection  with  this  we  may 
note  musicologist  Ernst  Gerber's  description  of  the  composer  as  being 
'extraordinarily  pious,  so  that  he  would  not  put  his  rosary  aside  until 
he  took  up  his  pen  .  .  .  which  happened  frequently.'  Equally  amusing, 
however,  and  more  probable,  is  the  explanation  that  Vivaldi's  departure 
in  the  midst  of  Mass  was  occasioned  by  physiological  rather  than  musi- 
cal considerations. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  could  not  have  been  extremely 
serious,  for  in  1709  Vivaldi  was  appointed  to  the  musical  staff  of  the 
church-operated  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  a  Venetian  foundling  hospital  for 
girls,  where  his  position  was  first  professor  of  violin  and  then  maestro 
dei  concerti.  Most  of  Vivaldi's  remaining  years  were  spent  at  the  Ospe- 
dale, although  his  stay  there  was  broken  by  his  travels  as  a  concert  artist 
and  by  a  few  years'  residence  in  Mantua,  where  he  served  as  maestro  di 
cappella  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  It  should  be  mentioned 
too  that  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  he  travelled  to  Vienna  —  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  settling  there  —  and  it  was  in  that  city  that  he  died 
in  1741,  probably  on  July  26.  It  is  to  the  Ospedale,  however,  that  we 
owe  not  only  the  vast  quantity  but  also  the  quality  and  character  of 
Vivaldi's  concerto  output. 

Most  of  his  more  than  500  compositions  in  this  form  were  written  for 
performance  by  the  institution's  orchestra  of  young  orphans,  which, 
judged  from  the  travel  books  of  various  foreigners,  must  have  been  one 
of  the  finest  orchestras  in  Italy.  '.  .  .  they  sing  like  angels  and  play  the 
violin,  flute,  organ,  oboe,  cello  and  bassoon;  in  short  there  is  no  instru- 
ment, however  unwieldy,  that  can  frighten  them,'  wrote  Charles  de 
Brosses,  a  visiting  Frenchman,  of  the  young  musicians  in  Vivaldi's  charge. 

In  addition  to  supervising  musical  instruction,  part  of  Vivaldi's  job  was 
to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  new  compositions  for  performance  by  the 
orchestra,  and  with  such  talented  players  at  his  disposal  he  was  moved 
to  experiment  more  than  any  other  composer  of  the  period  with  the 
possibilities  of  different  instrumental  combinations.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
double,  triple  and  quadruple  concertos  for  various  wind  and  string 
combinations,  he  wrote  solo  concertos  for  violin,  viola  d'amore,  cello, 
oboe,  flute,  bassoon  and  mandolin. 

The  Seasons  comes  from  a  set  of  twelve  concertos  (opus  8)  with  the  title 
//  cimento  dell'  armonia  e  dell'  inventione  (The  trial  of  harmony  and 
invention).  The  volumes  were  dedicated  to  'L'lllustrissimo  Signor 
Venceslao  conte  di  Marzin  [Morzin],  Signore  Ereditario  di  Hohenelbe, 
Lomnitz,  Tschisa,  Krzinetz,  Kaunitz,  Doubek  e  Sowoluska,  Camariere 
Attuale,  e  Consigliere  di  S.M.C.C  Count  Morzin,  a  Bohemian  nobleman 
and  ancestor  of  the  man  who  hired  Joseph  Haydn  some  thirty  years 
afterwards,  appointed  Vivaldi  'Maestro  in  Italia  dell'  lllustrissimo  Conte'. 
Although  the  composer  never  visited  Morzin's  court,  as  far  as  we  know, 
he  provided  both  music  and  musicians  for  the  Count's  establishment  in 
Bohemia. 

One  tends  to  think  of  'program  music'  in  terms  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Mendelssohn's  Overture  to  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
for  instance,  the  Symphonie  fantastique  of  Berlioz,  Liszt's  orchestral 
pieces,  Smetana's  Ma  vlast,  or  the  great  tone  poems  of  Richard  Strauss. 
But  the  tradition  was  already  well  established  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries:  Heinrich  Schutz  wrote  many  realistic  passages  to 
illustrate  his  settings  of  the  Passion,  and  Bach's  predecessor  at  the 
Thomasschule  in  Leipzig,  Johann  Kuhnau,  composed  a  set  of  'Biblical 
histories  in  six  keyboard  sonatas',  among  which  are  'The  combat  between 
David  and  Goliath'  and  'Hezekiah  sick  unto  death  and  recovered  of  his 
sickness'.  The  Seasons  has  an  elaborate  'program':  the  score  of  each  of 
the  four  concertos  is  headed  by  a  sonnet  describing  in  detail  the  events 
portrayed  in  the  piece,  and  there  are  shorthand  notes  over  the  music 
itself  to  indicate  the  exact  point  of  each  event. 

SPRING 

(Allegro)  Spring  is  here,  and  the  birds  welcome  it  in  happy  song.  The 
streams  flow,  gently  murmuring  to  the  breath  of  the  gentle  breezes. 
The  sky  dons  a  black  mask;  it  is  the  time  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
storm  dies,  the  small  birds  turn  again  to  their  sweet  songs. 

(Largo)  Here,  in  a  field  ablaze  with  flowers,  the  leaves  quietly  rustling, 
the  goatherd  sleeps,  his  faithful  dog  at  his  side. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 

*  *  * 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 
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KPREP  SHOP/ 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 
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Boston  Globe 

Chicago  Tribune 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 

Miami  Herald 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Newsday 

New  York  Times 

Wall  Street  Journal 

Washington  Post 


ONE  OF  THE  TEN 
BEST  AMERICAN  DAILIES 


In  its  Jan.  21  issue, 
TIME  Magazine  ran  a 
story  on  newspapers  in 
which  it  listed  its 
choices  for  the  "Ten 
Best  American  Dailies". 
Alphabetically,  here's 
what  the  list  looked  like: 
The  Boston  Globe,  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal, The  Miami  Herald, 
The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Newsday,  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  The 
Washington  Post. 

In  TIME'S  view,  these 
papers  are  outstanding 
because  they: 

"cover  national  and  interna- 
tional news  as  well  as  news 
of  their  own  communities  . . .' 
"can  be  brash  and  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  informative  . . ." 
"risk  money,  time  and 
manpower  on  extended  in- 
vestigations . . ." 
"offer  a  range  of  disparate 
opinion . . ." 


e  Bwm  <Bbbt 


I  job  disaster  in  hMwv 


In  commenting  on 
The  Globe  specifically, 
the  TIME  article  men- 
tioned several  achieve- 
ments under  Editor 
Tom  Winship . . . 

"A  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  cam- 
paign to  block  a  federal 
judgeship  for  Francis  X. 
Morrissey . . ." 
"Its  Spotlight  investigative 
team  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  for  its  1971  expose 
of  municipal  scandals  in 
Somerville . . ." 
It  was  the 'Third  U.S.  Daily 
to  publish  excerpts  from  the 
Pentagon  papers  . . ." 


Calling  The  Globe  a 
"writer's  paper",  TIME 
specifically  cited 
George  Frazier,  Music 
Critic  Michael  Stein- 
berg, and  sports  writer, 
Bud  Collins,  the  "best 
tennis  reporter  in  the 
country." 

TIME  concluded  its 
commentary  on  the 
newspaper  this  way: 

"Overall  The  Globe  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  improved 
papers  during  the  past 
decade." 


All  in  all,  it  was  quite 
a  compliment.  Not  only 
to  us,  but  to  you.  For 
though  there  are  any 
number  of  things  that 
go  into  making  a  good 
newspaper,  the  one 
that's  most  indispen- 
sable is  the  loyalty  of  its 
readers.  And  though 
you  and  the  more  than 
one  million  other  peo- 
ple who  read  The  Globe 
every  day  haven't 
always  agreed  with 
what  we've  said  or  what 
we've  tried  to  do,  you've 
given  us  the  kind  of  en- 
couragement and  sup- 
port without  which  no 
paper  can  mature  and 
grow,  let  alone  survive. 
The  point  of  this  ad  is 
really  just  to  say  thank 
you.  And  pass  TIME'S 
compliment  to  us  along 
to  you. 
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(Allegro)  To  the  festive  sound  of  the  pastoral  bag-pipe,  nymphs  and 
shepherds  dance  on  their  beloved  hearth  to  celebrate  the  coming  of 
spring. 

SUMMER 

(Allegro)  In  the  season  when  the  sun  sends  forth  his  burning  rays,  men 
and  flocks  are  languid,  and  the  pines  grow  hot.  The  cuckoo  is  heard, 
and  the  turtle-dove  and  goldfinch.  The  gentle  Zephyr  blows,  then  sud- 
denly the  north  wind  quarrels  with  his  neighbor,  the  shepherd  weeps 
for  fear  of  the  gale  and  his  life. 

(Adagio-presto-adagio)  Fear  of  the  lightning,  and  the  wild  thunder,  of 
the  vicious  army  of  insects,  deny  rest  to  his  weary  body. 

(Presto)  His  fears  are  not  ungrounded,  for  thunder  and  lightning  rent 
the  heavens,  while  the  hail  snaps  the  grain  from  its  stalk  and  the  branches 
from  the  trees. 

AUTUMN 

(Allegro)  in  dance  and  song  the  peasants  celebrate  the  abundant  harvest. 

They  are  fired  with  Bacchus'  heady  wine,  then  end  their  rejoicing  in 

sleep. 

(Adagio  molto)  So  everyone  ceases  the  dancing  and  singing.  The  air  is 
pleasing  and  temperate,  the  season  invites  us  all  to  the  joy  of  sweet  sleep. 

(Allegro)  The  huntsman  sallies  forth  at  daybreak  with  horns,  guns  and 
dogs.  The  wild  prey  flees;  the  hunters  follow  his  tracks.  Exhausted  and 
terrified  by  the  loud  din  of  dogs  and  guns,  the  animal  turns  on  his  pur- 
suers. He  no  longer  has  the  strength  to  flee,  is  overcome  and  dies. 

WINTER 

(Allegro  non  molto)  To  shiver,  chilled  by  the  freezing  snow;  to  be  bat- 
tered by  the  wild  gale;  to  run  from  place  to  place,  stamping  one's  feet; 
to  have  one's  teeth  chatter  from  the  bitter  cold. 

(Largo)  To  come  to  a  fireside  of  peace  and  contentment  while  the  rain 
pours  down  outside. 

(Allegro)  To  walk  on  the  ice,  treading  carefully  for  fear  of  falling;  to  slip, 
to  fall;  to  get  again  to  one's  feet,  to  run  again  over  the  ice,  until  it 
cracks  and  breaks  apart;  (lento)  to  feel  the  south  and  north  winds,  and 
all  the  others  fighting  one  another;  all  these  are  the  pleasures  of  winter. 

The  Seasons  deserves  its  immense  popularity.  Beautifully  written  for  the 
violin,  it  is  imaginative,  witty,  concise  and  dramatic.  Vivaldi's  whole 
oeuvre  is  now  gradually  being  published.  Perhaps  some  equally  rich 
treasures  will  emerge  from  among  the  enormous  collection. 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 
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LUNCH  TIME  IN  THE  HOLLOW  usually  finds  us  by  the  cool 
limestone  spring  Jack  Daniel  picked  a  century  ago. 

When  Mr.  Jack  found  our  spring,  he  didn't  realize  he  was  getting  a 

good  lunch  spot,  too.  He  picked  it  because  it  runs 

at  56°  year-round,  and  it's  completely  iron-free. 

(Iron  murders  whiskey;  a  nail  dropped  in  a 

barrel  would  ruin  every  drop.)  This  water  and 

charcoal  mellowing  account  largely  for  Jack 

Daniel's  sippin'  smoothness.  After  a  sip,  we 

believe,  you'll  know  Mr.  Jack  sure  knew  how 

to  pick  a  spring. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 
BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


GIOCCHINO  ROSSINI 

Stabat  Mater 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Rossini  was  born  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  on  February  29  1792;  he  died  at  Passy,  near 
Paris,  on  November  13  1868.  His  setting  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  a  thirteenth  cen- 
tury hymn  attributed  to  Jacopone  da  Todi,  was  begun  in  1831  and  completed, 
according  to  the  original  autograph  score,  on  March  26  1832,  in  Paris.  The  final 
four  numbers  of  that  version,  however,  were  written  by  Giuseppe  Tadolini,  a 
friend  of  the  composer  and  a  conductor  at  the  Theatre-ltalien.  It  was  probably 
sometime  after  1837,  possibly  as  late  as  1841,  that  Rossini  himself  provided  music 
for  the  last  four  numbers.  This  version  of  the  work  was  first  performed  publicly 
on  January  7  1842,  in  Paris,  when  Grisi,  Albertazzi,  Mario  and  Tamburini  were 
the  soloists.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

At  thirty-seven  he  wrote  William  Tell  (1829),  which  made  his  thirty-sixth 
opera  in  nineteen  years.  Then,  tired  or  lazy,  he  stopped,  and  for  the 
remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  never  wrote  another  opera  —  unless  we 
unkindly  speak  of  his  Stabat  Mater  as  such. 

—  The  Oxford  Companion  to  Music 


Rossini  about  1860 

When  Rossini  began  composition  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  he  was  a  thirty- 
nine  year  old  celebrity  who  had  written  nothing  of  importance  in  two 
years,  though  for  the  previous  twenty  years  he  had  averaged  nearly  two 
operas  annually.  He  had  completed  his  last  opera,  William  Tell,  in  1829, 
the  year  which  marked  the  beginning  of  his  so-called  retirement  — 
'so-called,'  that  is,  by  some  of  his  biographers.  During  the  remaining 
thirty-nine  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  only  two  major  works,  the  present 
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For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


0 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


one  and  the  Petite  Messe  Solennelle  of  1863.  Psychohistorians,  both 
professional  and  armchair,  have  had  a  field  day  analyzing  the  causes  of 
Rossini's  inactivity  —  so  much  so  that  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon 
something  as  simple  and  sensible  as  Heinrich  Heine's  explanation.  'An 
artist  who  possesses  only  talent,'  he  wrote,  'preserves  to  the  last  an 
impulse  to  make  use  of  his  gifts;  he  is  stimulated  by  ambition,  feels 
that  he  is  approaching  ever  nearer  perfection.  ...  A  genius,  on  the 
other  hand,  conscious  of  having  already  produced  his  best  work,  is 
satisfied;  despising  the  world  and  its  petty  ambitions  he  goes  off  to 
Stratford-on-Avon  like  William  Shakespeare,  or,  like  Gioacchino  Rossini, 
strolls  down  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  with  a  smiling  face  and  a 
caustic  tongue.' 

The  events  which  prompted  Rossini  to  break  his  two-year  sabbatical 
began  with  a  trip  to  Spain  in  1831,  a  trip  which  he  undertook  as  the 
guest  of  Alejandro  Maria  Aguado,  a  naturalized  Frenchman  who  in 
Paris  had  become  Rossini's  close  friend,  financial  adviser  and  patron. 
In  Madrid,  where  Rossini  was  lionized,  his  social  activities  included  an 
audience  with  the  King  and  Queen  and  an  introduction  to  the  King's 
brother,  who,  fancying  himself  a  singer,  commandeered  Rossini  as 
accompanist  in  a  Florence  Foster  Jenkins-ish  rendition  of  an  aria  from 
Semiramide.  It  was  in  Madrid  too  that  Rossini  met  the  eminent  prelate 
and  state  counselor  Manuel  Fernandez  Varela,  a  friend  of  Aguado,  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Rossini's  music  and  a  person  who  evidently  nour- 
ished a  burning  desire  to  own  an  autograph  score  of  the  composer. 
Varela  asked  Aguado  to  persuade  Rossini  to  make  a  setting  of  the 
Stabat  Mater,  the  medieval  poem  attributed  to  Jacopone  da  Todi. 
Rossini  had  little  taste  for  the  commission,  primarily  because  he  had  no 
wish  to  compete  with  Pergolesi's  famous  and  beautiful  setting  of  the 
same  text.  Eventually,  however,  and  probably  out  of  respect  to  his 
friend's  wishes,  he  acceded  to  the  request,  stipulating  that  Varela 
should  neither  release  the  music  nor  permit  its  publication.  Shortly 
afterwards,  probably  upon  his  return  to  Paris,  Rossini  set  to  work,  but 
after  completing  the  first  six  sections  he  suffered  an  attack  of  lumbago 
which  confined  him  to  bed  for  several  weeks.  In  order  to  satisfy 
Varela's  persistent  demands  from  Madrid,  he  entrusted  the  composition 
of  the  final  four  numbers  to  Giuseppe  Tadolini,  his  friend  and  a  con- 
ductor at  the  Theatre-ltalien.  The  autograph  of  this  collaboration  was 
sent  to  Varela  with  an  inscription  which  noted  that  it  had  been  com- 
posed expressly  for  him.  The  recipient,  apparently  unaware  of  Tado- 
lini's  contribution,  sent  Rossini  a  gold  snuffbox  studded  with  eight  large 
diamonds.  This  version  was  sung  only  once,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  Holy 
Saturday,  1833,  in  the  Chapel  of  San  Felipe  el  Real,  Madrid. 

Upon  Varela's  death  in  1837,  his  estate  was  disbursed  and  the  score 
ended  up  in  the  hands  of  a  Paris  music  publisher,  Antoine  Aulagnier, 
thus  initiating  the  events  which  finally  brought  about  the  all-Rossini 
Stabat  Mater.  Rossini  had  in  the  meantime,  1836,  left  Paris  to  take  up 
residence  in  Bologna,  where  he  was  honorary  director  of  the  Liceo 
Comunale,  the  conservatory  in  that  city.  It  was  there  that  Rossini  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Aulagnier,  who  had  paid  2,000  francs  (about  $1,200 
in  terms  of  today's  money)  for  the  score.  The  letter  announced  his 
intention  to  publish  the  work  and  asked  whether  or  not  any  prior 
agreement  existed.  Rossini  replied  that  he  had  merely  dedicated  the 
work  to  Varela,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  publication.  He  replied 
further  that  only  six  numbers  of  Aulagnier's  copy  were  of  his  com- 
posing, adding  that  he  had  finished  the  work  shortly  after  recovering 
his  health  after  the  lumbago  attack  of  1832.  'I  declare  to  you,  Monsieur/ 
he  threatened  elegantly,  'that  if  my  Stabat  Mater  should  be  published 
without  my  authorization,  whether  in  France  or  abroad,  my  very  firm 
intention  is  to  pursue  the  publisher  to  death.'  Rossini  had  long  ago 
heard  of  the  sale  of  the  manuscript  by  Varela's  heirs,  and  he  may  have 
completed  the  work  at  that  time.  The  date  he  mentioned  to  Aulagnier, 
however,  is  highly  unlikely.  In  any  event,  he  had  sold  publication  rights 
to  the  Paris  firm  of  Troupenas  et  Cie  before  the  arrival  of  Aulagnier's 
letter.  A  complicated  and  bitter  law  suit  followed,  and  in  the  end 
Rossini  and  Troupenas  emerged  the  winners. 

A  new  work  of  Rossini  was  of  course  major  news  in  Paris.  That  fact  and 
the  publicity  caused  by  the  litigation  combined  to  create  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  Stabat  Mater.  Private  performances  took  place  in  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  and  among  the  soloists  at  these  was  the  great  mezzo-soprano 
Pauline  Viardot.  Leading  critics  and  journalists  attended  these  readings, 
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Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 
Audrey  Wagner, 
Director 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.   72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D-132. 
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and  their  reports,  generally  glowing,  helped  to  create  further  interest. 
Troupenas,  who  had  purchased  the  score  for  6,000  francs,  now  sold 
the  performance  rights  for  12,000  francs  to  Leon  and  Marie  Escudier, 
two  enterprising  impresarios  who  had  engaged  a  stellar  cast —  Grisi, 
Albertazzi,  Mario  and  Tamburini  —  for  the  first  public  performances. 
The  Escudier  brothers  later  recalled  in  their  biography  of  Rossini  the 
'fanaticism'  and  'delirium'  which  gripped  the  soloists,  chorus  and 
orchestra  at  the  rehearsals.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  the  Salle 
Ventadour  of  the  Theatre-ltalien  on  January  7  1842,  'before  an  immense 
throng,'  according  to  the  Escudiers  —  a  throng  that  was  'transported' 
and  'seized  by  an  admiration  that  quickly  won  all  Paris.'  The  Escudiers 
then  sold  the  performance  rights  to  the  director  of  the  Theatre-ltalien 
for  20,000  francs,  and  the  immensely  popular  performances  that  ensued 
did  much  to  revive  the  sagging  fortunes  of  that  institution.  Thus,  traded 
about  like  a  commodity  on  the  stock  exchange,  the  Stabat  Mater  became 
a  source  of  instant  profit  to  a  number  of  people. 

Rossini  had  not  yet  heard  the  work,  and  when  a  series  of  Bologna 
performances  was  suggested  he  acquiesed  and  eagerly  undertook  the 
details,  including  not  only  the  selection  of  the  soloists  but  of  the  prin- 
cipal players  as  well.  He  engaged  Donizetti,  'the  only  person  capable 
of  conducting  and  interpreting  it  as  I  created  it,'  as  conductor,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  concerts,  on  March  18,  19  and  20  1842,  benefitted  a 
home  for  aged  musicians.  The  reception  in  Bologna  was,  if  possible, 
more  enthusiastic  than  that  in  Paris,  and  Rossini,  who  enjoyed  the 
public  image  of  a  cynic,  was  not  unmoved.  A  friend  who  was  with  him 
backstage  at  one  of  the  performances  reported  that,  'stirred  by  con- 
flicting emotions,  he  fell  victim  to  a  trembling  and  a  copious  sweat 
that  diminished  little  by  little,  so  that  when  the  final  number  had  been 
repeated,  he  was  able  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  those  applauding, 
enter  the  hall,  and  go  out  onto  the  platform,  where  he  embraced  and 
kissed  Donizetti,  to  whom,  if  he  could,  he  meant  to  attribute  a  large 
part  of  the  good  success  of  the  Stabat.' 

The  work,  of  course,  no  longer  arouses  such  extravagant  emotions 
among  listeners,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  is  because  Rossini  is  no 
longer  with  us.  The  appearance  of  a  new  work  by  this  composer  in 
1842  must  have  caused  something  of  the  stir  that  the  emergence  of  a 
Callas  or  Horowitz  from  retirement  causes  nowadays.  We  don't  know 
what  Rossini  himself  thought  of  the  Stabat,  but  we  do  know  that  he 
did  not  hold  an  unduly  exalted  opinion  of  himself.  More  than  twenty 
years  after  the  first  public  performance  of  the  work,  he  wrote  another 
religious  composition  entitled  Petite  Messe  Solennelle.  This  'petite' 
mass  —  about  two  hours  long  —  he  described  as  'the  last  mortal  sin  of 
my  old  age,'  and  though  he  dedicated  the  work  to  God,  he  did  so  with 
characteristic  self-deprecating  humor.  'Have  I  written  music  that  is 
blessed,  or  just  some  blessed  music?,'  he  asked  the  Creator.  'I  was  born 
for  opera  bufta,  well  Thou  knowest!  Little  knowledge  and  a  little  heart 
is  all  here.  Be  blest  and  grant  me  Paradise.'  Rossini's  honest  if  not 
altogether  accurate  estimate  of  the  nature  of  his  talent  echoed  the 
advice  he  had  been  given  by  Beethoven  when  the  two  of  them  had 
met  in  1822.  'Never  try  to  do  anything  but  opera  buff  a/  urged  the 
admirer  of  The  Barber  of  Seville.  'Wanting  to  succeed  in  another  genre 
would  be  trying  to  force  your  destiny.'  And  in  another  famous  en- 
counter between  two  great  composers,  this  time  in  1860,  Rossini 
summed  up  his  career  to  Richard  Wagner  by  saying:  'To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  really  felt  more  aptitude  for  opera  buffa.  I  preferred  to  treat 
comic  rather  than  serious  subjects.' 

So  here  we  have  a  man  who  wrote  thirty-nine  operas  {The  Oxford 
Companion's  thirty-six  notwithstanding),  more  than  half  of  them  on 
tragic  or  serious  subjects,  and  who  yet  felt  himself  not  naturally  suited 
to  the  treatment  of  such  subjects.  Needless  to  say,  the  text  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  was  pre-eminently  a  serious  subject  and  needless  to  say,  Rossini 
was  excoriated  in  a  few  quarters  —  most  notably  by  Wagner,  who  wrote 
from  Paris  a  pseudonymous  article  which  appeared  in  Schumann's  Neue 
Zeitschrift  fur  Musik  in  Leipzig.  Written  by  one  great-composer-to-be 
and  published  by  another,  this  utterly  malicious  review,  signed  'H.  Val- 
entino,' provides  an  effective  rebuttal  to  the  argument  that  only  com- 
posers should  write  about  compositions. 

A  few  other  critics  complained  too  —  because  the  music  was  not 
religious  enough   in  feeling.   It  was  too  operatic,  they  said,   'operatic' 
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Old  relative^  of 
tnoderti  guitar" 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 

2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


3.1 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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being  then  as  now  the  critic's  ultimate  pejorative  adjective.  Such  criti- 
cism, however,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  predominantly  favorable  recep- 
tion by  the  public  and  by  most  of  the  critics.  One  of  the  most  perceptive 
of  the  latter  was  the  poet  Heinrich  Heine,  who,  like  Wagner,  was  an 
expatriate  German  then  residing  in  Paris.  Francis  Toye  in  his  admirable 
biography  of  Rossini  warns  that  Heine  'only  interpreted  the  current 
cultured  opinion  of  the  day  when  he  extolled  the  "eternal  suavity  and 
the  serene  sweetness"  of  Rossini's  music,'  but  the  fact  is  that  Heine 
understood,  as  few  others  have,  the  particular  kind  of  religious  emotion 
that  Rossini  expressed  in  the  Stabat.  'The  approach,'  he  wrote,  'is  said 
to  be  too  worldly,  too  sensuous,  too  playful  for  the  religious  subject, 
too  light,  too  pleasant,  too  entertaining;  these  are  the  groaning  com- 
plaints of  a  few  heavy,  boring  critics.  Although  these  gentlemen  do  not 
pretend  to  exaggerated  spirituality,  they  surely  are  plagued  by  very 
limited  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  sacred  music.  .  .  .  Now  when 
Rossini  reaches  for  his  pen  in  order  to  write  a  Stabat,  he  certainly  does 
not  have  to  construct  the  spirit  of  Christianity  for  himself  scientifically 
or,  even  less,  to  copy  slavishly  Handel  or  Sebastian  Bach.  He  needs  only 
to  recall  the  marvelous  sounds  of  his  youth!  However  serious,  however 
profound  the  grief  in  this  music,  however  powerfully  it  sighs  and 
bleeds  the  sublime,  it  always  retained  something  childlike  and  naive, 
reminding  me  of  the  performance  of  the  Passion  by  children  which  I 
had  witnessed  at  Cette.  .  .  .  The  terror  of  the  Crucifixion  was  mitigated 
as  if  by  a  pastoral  play,  and  awareness  of  the  infinite  surrounded  and 
enclosed  the  whole  just  as  the  blue  sky  had  shone  on  the  procession 
at  Cette  and  the  blue  sea  on  the  beach  along  which  it  had  moved.  This 
is  Rossini's  eternal  grace,  his  indestructible  tenderness,  which  no  im- 
presario, no  music  merchant  can  destroy  or  even  dim!' 

ROSSINI:  STABAT  MATER 


I.  Chorus  —  Andantino  moderato 
Stabat  mater  dolorosa 

Juxta  crucem  lacrymosa, 
Dum  pendebat  Filius. 

II.  Tenor  Aria  —  Allegretto  moderato 
Cujus  animam  gementem 
Contristantem  et  dolentem 

Pertransivit  gladius. 
O  quam  tristis  et  afflicta 
Fuit  ilia  benedicta 

Mater  unigeniti, 
Quae  morebat  et  dolebat 
Et  tremebat  cum  videbat 

Nati  poenas  inclyti. 


Sadly  the  mother  stood 
Weeping  near  the  cross 
Where  her  Son  was  hanging. 

Her  unhappy  heart 

Grieved  and  sorrowed 

As  if  it  had  been  pierced  by  a 

sword. 
Oh,  how  sad  and  afflicted 
Was  this  blessed  woman, 
Mother  of  God's  only  Son. 
How  she  wept  and  wailed 
And  trembled  as  she  saw 
The  agony  of  her  child. 


III.  Soprano  and  Mezzo-soprano  Duet —  Largo 


Quis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret 
Christi  matrem  si  videret 

In  tanto  supplicio? 
Quis  non  posset  contristari 
Piam  matrem  contemplari 

Dolentem  cum  Filio? 

IV.  Bass  Aria  —  Allegro  moderato 
Pro  peccatis  suae  gentis 
Viditjesum  in  tormentis, 

Etflagellis  subditum. 
Vidit  suum  dolcem  natum 
Morientem,  desolatum 

Dum  emisit  spiritum. 


Is  there  one  who  does  not  weep 

At  seeing  Christ's  mother 

In  such  torture? 

Who  cannot  share  her  tears 

As  he  sees  the  blessed  mother 

Mourning  her  Son? 

For  His  people's  sins 
She  saw  Jesus  tormented, 
And  suffering  blows. 
She  saw  her  gentle  Son 
Desolate  and  dying, 
Then  His  spirit  issued  forth. 


V.  Bass  Recitative  and  Chorus 
Eja,  Mater,  fons  amoris! 
Me  sentire  vim  doloris 

Fac,  ut  tecum  lugeam. 
Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  meum 
In  amando  Christum  Deum, 

Ut  sibi  complaceam. 


Andante  mosso 

Alas,  Mother,  font  of  love, 
Make  me  feel  the  force  of  your 

grief, 
And  let  me  weep  with  you. 
Kindle  my  heart 

With  the  love  of  Christ  the  Lord, 
So  that  He  may  be  pleased  with 

me. 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


VI.  Quartet  —  Andante 
Sancta  Mater,  istud  agas, 
Crucifixi  fige  plagas 

Cordi  meo  valide. 
Tui  nati  vulnerati 
Tarn  dignati  pro  me  pati 

Poenas  mecus  divide. 
Fac  me  vere  tecum  flere, 
Crucifixo  condolere, 

Donee  ego  vixero; 
Juxta  crucem  tecum  stare, 
Te  libenter  sociare 

In  planctu  desidero. 
Virgo  virginum  praeclara, 
Mihi  iam  non  sis  amara. 

Fac  me  tecum  plangere. 

VII.  Mezzo-soprano  Aria  —  Andante 
Fac  ut  portem  Christi  mortem, 
Passionis  fac  consortem 

Et  plagas  recolere. 
Fac  me  plagis  vulnerari, 
Cruce  hac  inebriari, 

Ob  amorem  Filii. 


Blessed  Mother,  make  me  suffer 
The  wounds  of  His  crucifixion 
And  feel  them  strongly  in  my 

heart  — 
The  wounds 
That  your  child 
So  nobly  bore  for  me. 
Let  me  share  your  pain, 
Mourning  the  crucifixion 
As  long  as  I  live. 
Let  me  stand  by  the  cross, 
Where  I  wish  to  share 
All  your  tears  and  grief. 
Most  noble  Virgin  Mother, 
Do  not  reject  me  now, 
But  let  me  share  your  grief. 

grazioso 
Let  me  bear  Christ's  death, 
Take  part  in  His  suffering, 
And  remember  His  wounds. 
May  His  pain  and  woe 
Recall  the  cross  to  me, 
For  love  of  the  Son. 


VIII.  Soprano  Aria  and  Chorus 
Inflammatus  et  accensus, 

Per  te,  Virgo,  sim  defensus 

In  die  judicii. 
Fac  me  cruce  custodiri, 
Morte  Christi  praemuniri, 

Confoveri  gratia. 

IX.  Chorus  —  Andante 
Quando  corpus  morietur, 
Fac  ut  animae  donetur 

Paridisi  gloria. 

X.  Chorus  —  Allegro 
Amen. 

In  sempiterna  saecula,  Amen. 


Andante  maestoso 

I  am  burning  with  sorrow  and 

love. 
Defend  me,  Blessed  Mother, 
On  the  day  of  judgment. 
Let  the  cross  protect  me, 
And  Christ's  death 
Confer  Grace  upon  me. 

When  my  body  perishes, 

Grant  my  soul 

The  glory  of  Heaven. 

Amen. 

Forever  and  ever,  Amen. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 
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It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 

continued  on  page    1151 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
OF  NEW  YORK 

April  22-27 
Hynes  Civic  Auditorium 

Prudential  Center 
Repertory  


April  22 — L'lTALIANA  IN  ALGERI 


New    Production 
Boston   Premiere 

April  23 — I  VESPRI  SICILIANI 

New  Production 
Boston   Premiere 

April  24 — DON  GIOVANNI 
April  25 — MADAMA  BUTTERFLY 
April  26 — DER  ROSENKAVALIER 
April  27 — Mat.  TU  RAN  DOT 
Eve.  RIGOLETTO 


Prices:  $17.50,  $15.50,  $14.00,  $12.50, 
$10.00,  $9.50,  $8.50,  $7.00,  $6.50, 
$5.50,  $3.50 

Opening  Night:  $17.50    seats  $25.00,  $15.50 

seats  $20,  $12.50  seats  $15.00. 

MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  to: 

Boston  Opera  Association 
420  Boylston  Street,  Boston  02116 

BOX  OFFICE  SALE  OPENS  MON.,  APRIL  8 
at  the  offices  of  the  Boston  Opera  Association 
420  Boylston  Street,  Room  215,  Boston  02116 
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Quick 
name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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t    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


Park  Square  426-2000 
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|23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 
1 28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 
(32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 
'36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

_      a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTJkJ 
Poets 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  |\iviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


"W 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CF 


\Z  Jkdkfy 


s'vcc  ie's 

AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


'*fc 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  AM     —    10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS  TEL  423-6340 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

BUM 

^K^rmw^B^^tM  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


UK1:< 


Flicks    is    one   of 

Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor1 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

2273370  AND  2273371 


maison  robert 


fTia?tre  ' 


Restaurant  Fran^ais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 
First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


It^rS      EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


The  last  place  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


■rlvferlrr 


At  Dunfets  Parker  House     -  /-'■. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 


PlanOi 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  j 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


and  DUCBZJD 


continued  from  page    1145 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 


Remaining  concert  in  the  series 
(Thursday  at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH 


C  P.  E.  BACH 

SCHUMANN 

LISZT 

BERIO 


Suite  No.  1 

Melodramas  for 
Speaker  and  Piano 

Recital  I     (For  Cathy) 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
62  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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SUMMER  COURSE 

June  30  —  July  27,  1974 

at  WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

6    graduate    credits    through 
New  England  Conservatory. 


Write: 

Kodaly  Musical  Training  Institute 

525  Worcester  St. 

Wellesley,  MA  02181 


&ppte*$to& 


Woo<Ji*-&>r  wolf, 
rervvova-bie.  snetp 


4"X  6" 


*£« 


TKe  hiajrva^Y-d  Stuart-  £-a-ra-g«- 
J&   Boy  Lstor\  Stree-t 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE®L 

Provandie  Eastwood  y  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attend  ing  a  Sunday  service  at  1 0:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  call  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


17th  Century  Home 

...  in  historic  Barnstable 

Superbly  maintained  9  room 
Cape  with  original  floors,  beams 
and  fireplaces.  2  acres  of  privacy 
with  brook  and  pond 

For  selected  listings  of  fine  Cape 
Cod  properties,  call 

Edith  Henderson, 
Real  Estate 

(617-428-5754) 
Main  St.  Cotuit,  Mass.  02635 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parenti  Sisters 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with   Diamonds        $720 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds    $1200 
Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and  Diamond  Border  $1600 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


aren 


li  ^idterS 


Incorporated 

97    NEWBURY   STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  qpte      \ 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


impq      and  l0an 
ImUw      association 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


J.  Ganson 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI  was  born  in  1914 
at  Barletta,  a  city  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of 
southern  Italy.  At  the  Academy  of  Santa 
Cecilia  in  Rome  he  studied  viola  with  Remy 
Principe  and  composition  with  Alessandro 
Bustini.  After  graduation  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  Alfredo  Casella  at  the  Chigi  Acad- 
emy in  Siena,  and  won  a  diploma  in  a  post- 
graduate conducting  course  under  Bernar- 
dino Molinari.  He  was  engaged  in  1946  by 
the  Radio  Italiana  Orchestra,  and  four  years 
later  became  conductor  of  the  Radio  Milan  Orchestra.  His  subsequent 
appointment  to  La  Scala,  in  immediate  succession  to  Victor  de  Sabata, 
kept  him  based  in  Milan  for  several  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1955  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  came  to  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  to  conduct  the  Chicago  Symphony.  The  following  summer  he 
made  the  first  of  many  appearances  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  Since 
that  time  he  has  led  the  world's  major  orchestras,  conducted  in  the  major 
opera  houses  and  appeared  at  the  principal  music  festivals.  At  present 
he  is  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Vienna  Symphony.  He  also  is  a  frequent 
guest  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony.  The  majority  of  his  many 
recordings  are  on  the  Angel  and  London  labels.  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  most 
recently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1969. 


J.  Ganson 


J.  Ganson 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


THE  SOLOISTS 


JOHN  GIBBONS  received  his  musical 
training  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  and 
the  New  England  Conservatory.  As  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholar  he  studied  with  Gustave 
Leonhardt  in  Amsterdam.  Mr  Gibbons  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  New  York  Pro 
Musica,  the  Brandeis  Chamber  Orchestra 
and  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  has  given 
numerous  recitals  throughout  New  England 
and  has  performed  frequently  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  is 
harpsichordist  to  the  collection  of  musical  instruments  —  The  Leslie 
Lindsey  Mason  Collection  (formerly  The  Galpin  Collection).  John 
Gibbon's  most  recent  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  in 
January  of  this  year  in  a  performance  of  Bach's  Concerto  in  C  for  Two 
Pianos.  Mr  Gibbons  has  recorded  for  Cambridge  Records,  Titanic 
Records  and  the  Musical  Heritage  Society. 


SUSAN  CLICKNER  has  studied  at  Indiana 
University  and  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia:  her  teachers  have  been  Mar- 
tial Singher,  Herbert  Graf  and  Phyllis  Cur- 
tin.  She  has  appeared  in  opera,  with 
orchestras,  and  in  recital  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Among  the  opera  com- 
panies and  symphonies  with  which  she  has 
sung  are  the  Philadelphia  Lyric  Opera,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Buffalo  Philhar- 
monic, the  Indiana  Symphony,  the  Trenton 
Symphony  and  the  Erie  Philharmonic.  She  has  also  taken  part  in  the  tele- 
vision premiere  of  Ned  Rorem's  A  Childhood  Miracle.  Susan  Clickner's 
repertoire  ranges  from  the  baroque  to  the  contemporary.  In  1972,  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  Miss  Clickner  made  her  first  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  a  performance  of  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8 
in  E  flat.  She  is  presently  teaching  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music. 


LINDA  PHILLIPS  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  first  time  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Festival  in  1972  when  she  sang 
in  a  performance  of  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8  in  E  flat.  A  native  of  West  Virginia, 
she  studied  at  West  Virginia  University  and 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  where 
her  teacher  was  Gladys  Miller  Zackareff. 
She  moved  to  Berlin  after  winning  the 
Frank  Huntington  Beebe  award,  and 
studied  Wagnerian  roles  with  Eberhard 
Adler  of  the  Deutsche  Oper.  She  continued  studies  in  New  York  on 
scholarships  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Linda  Phillips  attended  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  was  awarded  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  Fellowship  and  the  Musical  America — High  Fidelity  Prize, 
She  has  appeared  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  American  Na- 
tional Opera  Company,  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  and  at  the  Lake 
George  Opera  Festival,  as  well  as  making  frequent  recital  and  oratorio 
performances. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $3007week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


V 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave., 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ROBERT  HALE,  a  native  of  Texas,  is  lead- 
ing baritone  of  the  New  York  City  Opera. 
During  recent  seasons  he  has  sung  many 
major  roles  with  the  Company,  in,  among 
other  operas,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  The 
barber  of  Seville,  Faust,  Pelleas  et  Melis- 
ande,  The  crucible,  Der  Rosenkavalier,  Don 
Giovanni,  The  magic  flute,  Rigoletto,  Car- 
men, and  in  the  acclaimed  production  of 
Handel's  Julius  Caesar.  He  also  has  a  busy 
career  on  the  concert  platform,  and  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  many  of  the  leading  American  orchestras,  in- 
cluding the  Symphonies  of  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  In  1971  he  was  a  guest 
at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  at  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  concerts.  He  has  also  appeared  on  nationwide  television  as 
soloist  with  the  Minneapolis  Orchestra  at  a  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Day  concert.  During  the  past  season  Robert  Hale's  engagements 
included  appearances  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  both  in  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  in  concert  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  He  recently  com- 
pleted a  European  tour  which  included  appearances  at  the  Bergen 
Festival  in  Norway,  the  Lausanne  Festival  and  the  Bordeaux  Festival  in 
France.  Mr  Hale  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  during  the 
1971  Berkshire  Festival,  and  has  sung  with  the  Orchestra  on  several 
occasions  since.  His  most  recent  appearance  was  in  March  1973  when 
he  sang  in  performances  of  Verdi's  Requiem. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those 
by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings 
of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University  and  Boston  University.  In  addition  he 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music 
from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
During  this  season  he  is  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  Houston  Symphony 
and  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  playing  recitals  in  a 
number  of  cities  as  well. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 


Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA   PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Ourexperience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


sa 


Auto  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 


H  H 

A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

iE'S 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


J.  Ganson 


DEAN  WILDER,  who  is  Head  of  the  voice 
department  at  the  Westminster  Choir 
School,  won  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Cascade  College  in  Portland,  Oregon.  He 
came  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  to 
take  his  master's  degree,  then  continued 
graduate  work  at  Stanford  and  Northwest- 
ern Universities.  He  made  advanced  opera 
and  lieder  study  with  Hertha  Klust  at 
the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin,  with  Boris 
Goldovsky  at  the  Goldovsky  Opera  Theatre, 
with  Arthur  Schoep  at  the  Denver  Lyric  Opera,  and  with  Frederic 
Popper  at  the  NBC  Opera.  In  1964  Dean  Wilder  was  awarded  the  Petri 
Foundation  Fellowship  for  European  study,  and  the  following  year  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  'Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America'.  In  recent 
seasons  he  has  appeared  with  many  orchestras  and  choruses,  among 
them  the  National  Symphony,  the  Rhode  Island  Symphony,  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  Symphony,  the  Cambridge  Festival  and  Bach  Society  Orches- 
tras, and  with  the  Framingham  Choral  Society,  the  Harvard  University 
Choir  and  the  MIT  Choral  Society.  His  engagements  this  season  include 
appearances  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion  in 
Los  Angeles.  Until  recently  he  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  Boston  University. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  sponsored  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  University,  was 
formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver,  who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activi- 
ties for  Tanglewood,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of 
the  MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society  and  of  the  Framingham  Choral 
Society,  has  been  director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since  its  foundation. 
Members  of  the  chorus,  who  come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  rehearse  throughout  the  year.  They  made  their 
debut  in  1970  at  Symphony  Hall  in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
symphony,  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken  part 
in  performances  directed  by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Colin  Davis, 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  During  the  past  summer  at 
Tanglewood  the  Festival  Chorus  took  part  in  works  of  Bach,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Mozart,  Berlioz  and  Verdi. 

Among  the  many  works  in  which  they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Symphony 
no.  8,  Berlioz's  Grande  messe  des  morts  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Mozart's  Requiem  and  Haydn's  Die  Jahrezeiten.  With  the  Boston  Pops 
they  have  taken  part  in  a  Lerner  and  Loewe  program. 
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EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


RUDOLF  SERKIN,  SEIJI  OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  CONCERT  BENEFITTING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION   INSTITUTION 

Musicians  are  human  —  legend  to  the  contrary  —  and  in  retirement 
they  need  and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  security  that  you  and  I  would 
wish  for  ourselves.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact  and  not  long  after  the  Orchestra's 
formation  they  took  steps  to  ensure  that  its  members  would  survive 
the  inevitable  fact  of  retirement.  Thus  in  1903  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  was  founded.  The  oldest  such  fund  among 
American  orchestras,  it  has  paid  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
annually  during  recent  years  to  more  than  one  hundred  retirees  and 
their  widows. 

Institution  income  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources:  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  invested  funds 
and  contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated. 
Other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  annual  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, through  which  patrons  may  make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21  at  3.00,  Boston 
Symphony  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  in  a  concert  benefitting  the  Institution.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  direct  the  Orchestra  in  Ravel's  Menuet  antique  and  the 
complete  ballet  music  of  Ma  Mere  L'Oye.  Mr  Serkin  will  perform 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  7  in  D  minor.  Tickets  for  this  event  will 
go  on  sale  on  March  25,  but  subscribers  have  been  mailed  postcards, 
presentation  of  which  at  the  box  office  on  or  after  March  18  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  tickets  prior  to  the  general  sale.  Prices  are  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  respective  tax  deductible  amounts  are  $15,  $12, 
$9,  $5  and  $1. 
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THE  CURRENT  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 
The  exhibition  of  contemporary  tapestries  now  on  display  in  the  Cabot 
Cahners  room  at  Symphony  Hall  presents  a  selection  of  works  by 
European  and  American  artists  in  this  exciting  and  recently  rediscovered 
medium.  Since  Lurcat,  Picasso,  Braque  and  Miro  began  designing  tapes- 
tries in  the  thirties  and  sparked  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  an  art  form 
that  had  lain  dormant  for  hundreds  of  years,  many  of  our  finest  con- 
temporary artists  have  become  attracted  to  the  possibilities  of  tapestry 
as  a  medium. 

This  exhibition  includes  examples  of  tapestries  by  such  masters  as 
Picasso,  Miro,  and  Leger  among  the  Europeans,  Calder,  Katz,  Lindner, 
and  Zox  among  the  American  artists.  All  the  tapestries  are  hand  woven 
in  pile  or  rug  weave,  of  pure  virgin  wool.  The  artists,  working  with  the 
master  weavers,  create  designs  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the  artists' 
imagery  is  enhanced  by  the  various  weaves  and  textural  combinations. 
Distinguished  as  a  genre  by  reliance  on  clear,  vibrant  colors,  strong, 
simple  images,  and  the  tactile  pleasures  of  the  wool,  the  tapestries  on 
display  represent  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  subject  matter  and  treat- 
ment, indicating  the  high  quality  of  interest  and  achievement  possible 
in  the  reemergent  art. 

The  exhibition  appears  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Harcus  Krakow  Rosen 
Sonnabend  Gallery  at  7  Newbury  Street  in  Boston,  and  continues  through 
April. 
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IN  THE   EVENT  OF   EMERGENCIES 


By  the  nature  of  their  profession,  many  patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  subject  to  emergency  telephone  calls.  Such  patrons  may 
ensure  that  they  can  be  reached  during  performances  by  leaving  the 
number  of  their  seat  location  at  the  switchboard  (adjacent  to  the  box 
office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor).  All  patrons  are  urged,  in 
the  event  of  emergency,  to  leave  the  number  of  their  location  with  mem- 
bers of  their  family  at  home. 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 

VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 

Name:    ] 

Address: 

City 


.State. 


.Zip 


Phone:. 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,' 

as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 

November  1973. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription  —  $7 


Series  A 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  9 
January  25 
March  1 


Series  B 

Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 

November  16 
February  8 
March  8 


Series  C 
Weekdays 
at  10.15  am 
November  11 
February  3 
March  10 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 

'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall/ 

as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 

November  1973. 
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C^ncnanti 


anting. 

Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  ...  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  . . .  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$200.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 


Boston's  biggest 
Record  Shop 


Harvard  Souare, 


FUTURE  PROGRAM 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  April  19  1974  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  20  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
ANDREW  FOLDI     speaker 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


HOLST  The  Hymn  of  Jesus     op.  37 

SCHOENBERG  Moderner  Psalm     op.  50c 

*MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D     (with  'Blumine'  movement) 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55,  the  concert  on  Saturday  about  10.25 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


SOfflEBYB^RKEBERNET 
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is  pleased  to  announce 

the  January  opening  of  our 

New  England  office 

at  232  Clarendon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02II6 

under  the  direction  of  MRS  PATRICIA  WARD 


Our  representative  will  be  available  to: 
arrange  visits  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  special- 
ists in  all  fields  of  fine  arts,  jewelry  and  books 
for  the  inspection  of  property  for  sale  and  to 
make  appraisals  for  insurance  or  other  pur- 
poses .  .  . 

advise  and  assist  trust  officers  and  executors  of 
estates  .  .  . 

answer  inquiries  and  provide  catalogues  of  up- 
coming sales  in  New  York,  London,  Los  Ange- 
les, Zurich,  and  elsewhere. 

For  further  information  about  our  services  write 
to    the    above    address    or 
telephone    617/247-  2851 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


FRI.  APR.  19,8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL    CO  6-1492 
$6.50,  $5.t>0,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA 
PINCH  AS  ZUKERMAN 

Conductor  -  Soloist 

BACH 

Concerto  in  C  minor 

for  Violin  &  Oboe 

Concerto  in  D  minor 

for  2  Violins 

MOZART 

Violin  Concerto  No.  5, 
A  Major,  K.  219 

VERDI 

String  Quartet  in  E  Minor 
(Orchestral  Version) 


SUN.  APR 

JORDAN  HALL 


21  AT  3 

KE  6-2412 


AMADEUS 
QUARTET 

Haydn,  Op.  54,  No.  2,  C  Major 
Tippett,  Quartet  No.  2 
Schubert,  "Death  and  the 
Maiden" 


BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC, 

Herbert  Von  Karajan,      Conductor 

LEIPZIG  GEWANDHAUS 
ORCHESTRA 

LEONTYNE  PRICE 

PETER  PEARS  and 


from 
East  Germany 


MURRAY  PERAHIA 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY  OF 
LINCOLN  CENTER 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

ROYAL  SWEDISH  BALLET 

are  included  among  the  more  than 
forty  outstanding  music 
and  dance  events 

in  the  1974-75 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

The  1974-75  season  brochure  describing 

the  series  in  detail  will  soon  be  available. 

For  a  copy,  write  to 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

420  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  02116 

PHONE  536-6037 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  announces  with  great  pleasure  that  the  1974 
Musical  Marathon  was  a  fortissimo  success.  The  Marathon,  presented 
by  radio  station  WCRB  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Boston  Pops,  ran  from  7.00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  7 
through  midnight  on  Sunday,  March  10. 

Mrs  Thomas  Gardiner,  Chairman  of  this  year's  Marathon,  told  members 
of  the  Orchestra  at  rehearsal  on  Monday,  March  11,  that  late  pledges 
had  boosted  the  total  to  $93,993.00,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  goal  of  $85,000. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  the  Chairman  of  the  Marathon  would  like  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  for  their  extra- 
ordinary generosity  with  their  time  and  talents.  Their  enthusiasm  and 
encouragement  make  the  Marathon. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  who 
actually  do  most  of  the  work,  especially  Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  Mrs  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman,  for 
their  unflagging  support  and  hours  of  practical  help;  Mrs  A.  Lloyd 
Russell,  co-ordinator  of  volunteers  at  WCRB;  Ms  Nina  Ratshin  of 
Brandeis  University,  in  charge  of  college  volunteers;  Mrs  Richard 
Thompson,  Premium  Chairman;  Mrs  Thomas  Franks  and  Mrs  F.  Corning 
Kenly,  who  handled  a  mountain  of  paperwork;  Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen, 
whose  Area  Chairmen  were  responsible  for  staffing  WCRB  and  the 
many  other  operations  which  the  Marathon  entails  —  all  these  deserve 
the  plaudits  of  the  Committee.  Mrs  Richard  Hill's  committee  mailed 
catalogs,  Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony  fed  an  army  of  volunteers,  and  Mrs 
Elting  E.  Morison's  publicity  brought  the  public  to  the  telephones.  In 
addition  there  were  literally  hundreds  of  volunteers  without  whose  help 
the  Marathon  could  not  be  run. 

Radio  Station  WCRB,  which  co-sponsors  and  broadcasts  the  Marathon, 
contributes  much  more  than  time,  money  and  talent  to  the  cause.  The 
Council  would  like  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  staff  of  the  station, 
who  put  up  with  extraordinary  inconvenience,  lost  many  hours  of  sleep, 
and  then  joined  with  the  Symphony  volunteers  in  staffing  the  station. 
Without  them  there  could  be  no  Marathon. 

This  announcement  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  also  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Marathon  Committee  to  the  members  of  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  staff,  particularly  to  Mr  Steven  L.  Solomon,  Special  Events 
Administrator,  Mrs  Bernard  Zighera,  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Smith,  and  Mr  Donald  MacKenzie  and  the  house  crew,  whose  contribu- 
tion was  beyond  measure. 


J.  Ganson 


And,  of  course,  the  thanks  of  all  concerned  go  to  those  who  contributed, 
in  amounts  which  ranged  from  a  few  cents  to  thousands  of  dollars,  be- 
cause it  was,  in  the  final  analysis,  their  interest  in  the  Orchestra,  and 
their  understanding  of  its  role  in  the  community  which  brought  the 
Marathon  so  triumphantly  'over  the  top.' 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


THURSDAY  A6 
FRIDAY-SATURDAY  22 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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SPRING  LINES" 


Outline  your  approach 
to  spring.    In  greater 
detail  with  our  hand- 
somely tailored,  single 
breasted,  navy  wool 
worsted  coat.    Subtly 
smart  with  yoked  de- 
tail at  front  and  back. 
Elegantly  fluid  with 
back  panel.    A  refined 
spring  line  worth 
wearing.    $150.    Coats. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill   Northshore  Shopping  Center    South  Shore  PlazaBurlington  Mall    Wellesley 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

VERNON   R.  ALDEN     Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN     Vice-Chairman 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS     Secretary 


HAZEN   H.  AYER 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
CURTIS  R.  BUTTENHEIM 
MRS  MARY  LOUISE  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 
GEORGE  H.  A.  CLOWES  JR 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUSHMAN 
MICHAEL  J.  DALY 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 
MRS  CHARLES  GARSIDE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 


JOHN  HOLT 

MRS  JIM  LEE  HUNT 

DAVID  O.   IVES 

MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LEON  KIRCHNER 

MRS  JAMES  F.  LAWRENCE 

MAURICE  LAZARUS 

JOHN  McLENNAN 

LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 

MRS  CHARLES  L.  MOORE 

FRANK  E.  MORRIS 

DAVID  MUGAR 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

MRS  PRISCILLA  POTTER 

HERBERT  W.  PRATT 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

MRS  A.  LLOYD  RUSSELL 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH 

MRS  RICHARD  H.  THOMPSON 

STOKLEY  P.  TOWLES 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 


VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  would  like 
to  introduce  its  associates: 


INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Houston 

La  Jolla 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

New  York 

New  York 

Orlando 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Portland 


The  Boston  Company  Advisors,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  Institutional  Investors,  Inc. 

Vaughan,  Nelson  &  Boston,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  Investors  Advisory  Services 

Bailey  and  Rhodes 

The  Boston  Company  of  Louisville,  Inc. 

John  W.  Bristol  &Co.,  Inc. 

Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company  of  the  Southeast 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 

Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Boston  The  Boston  Company 

Investment  Research  and  Technology,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

New  York  Rinfret-Boston  Associates  Inc. 

Paris  Rinfret  Associates  France 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 
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HOLST 


The  Hymn  of  Jesus     op.  37 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SCHOENBERG 


Moderner  Psalm      op.  50c 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


first  Boston  performance 


intermission 
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Symphony  No.  1  in  D     (with  'Blumine'  movement) 
Langsam:  schleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut 
(Slow:  stretched  out,  like  a  sound  of  nature) 
^Andante  allegretto  'Blumine' 

Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 
(Moving  strongly,  but  not  too  fast) 
Feierlich  und  gemes,sen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 
(Solemn  and  precise,  without  dragging) 
Sttirmisch  bewegt 
(Moving  stormily) 


*  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.55,  the 
concerts  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  about  10.25 

This  evening's  concert  is  being  recorded  by 
WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast.  Occasional 
scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 
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GUSTAV  HOLST 

The  Hymn  of  Jesus     op.  37 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Hoist  was  born  at  Cheltenham  on  September  21  1874;  he  died  in  London  on 
May  25  1934.  The  Hymn  of  Jesus,  written  in  1917,  was  first  publicly  performed 
at  a  Philharmonic  concert  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  March  25  1920,  with  the 
composer  conducting.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  score,  which  calls  for  two  choruses  and  semi-chorus,  has  the  following 
instrumentation:  three  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  celesta,  piano,  organ 
and  strings. 

'Hoist's  beginnings  as  a  composer,'  says  the  excellent  Grove's  Dictionary 
article  on  this  musician,  'were  remarkable  more  for  the  intensity  of  his 
preoccupation  with  music  than  for  premature  brilliance  or  facility.  He 
was  unusually  free  alike  from  vague  aspirations  and  from  the  vanity  of 
cleverness,  desiring  only  to  make  music  as  well  as  he  might.  Though  with 
the  approach  of  maturity  he  found  deeper  sources  of  inspiration  and  a 
wider  variety  of  aim,  the  main  incentive  remained  the  same  and  was 
stronger  even  than  the  mystical  inclinations  suggested  by  the  choice  of 
subjects.' 

Commentators  are  almost  invariably  kind  and  sympathetic  when  dealing 
with  Hoist,  and  the  perceptive  words  of  the  Grove's  article  are  charac- 
teristic of  nearly  everything  that  has  been  written  about  him.  Yet  of  the 
three  major  British  composers  who  died  in  1934,  only  Hoist  has  received 
something  less  than  the  recognition  he  deserves.  Elgar's  symphonies  and 
his  violin  and  cello  concerti,  though  hardly  overplayed,  have  received 
increasingly  frequent  performances,  and  the  operas  of  Delius,  who  had 
an  ardent  champion  in  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  have  recently  aroused 
interest  in  this  country.  With  Hoist,  performances  are  pretty  much  a 
matter  of  The  Planets,  whose  recent  popularity  probably  reflects  a  re- 
newed interest  in  astrology  as  much  as  a  renewed  interest  in  Hoist. 

Hoist  had  but  little  influence  on  succeeding  British  composers,  but  many 
analysts  credit  him  with  having  performed,  in  John  Warrack's  phrase, 
'vigorous  hatchet  work  on  the  Victorian  weed-jungle,'  enabling  those 
who  came  after  him  to  perceive  more  clearly  the  real  traditions  of 
English  music.  He  was  a  composer  capable  of  making  egregious  mis- 
takes, but,  as  Imogen  Hoist,  his  daughter  and  biographer  and  best  critic, 
has  pointed  out,  his  mistakes  need  never  be  made  again.  Dance  rhythms 
seemed  to  pose  a  special  problem  to  him:  the  sober  bacchanal,  for 
example,  in  the  First  Choral  Symphony,  or  the  chaste  mating  dance  of 
The  Morning  of  the  Year,  or  the  numerous  galumphing  attempts  at 
exhilaration  in  5/4  or  7/4  meter.  But  his  lapses,  whether  technical  or 
emotional,  most  often  arise  not  from  wild  experiment  but  from  a  sudden 
and  naive  acceptance  of  one  or  another  convention.  A  frequently  cited 
example  occurs  in  The  Hymn  of  Jesus,  in  the  rather  schoolboy-ish 
sequential  entries  at  'Beholding  what  I  suffer.'  But  the  same  composer 
conceived,  in  the  same  work,  the  stunning  effect  of  the  chords  moving 
away  from  a  unison  in  'To  you  who  gaze,  a  lamp  am  I.'  He  was  an  origi- 
nal, however  rough-hewn  and  naive,  and  his  lapses  are  often  fascinating, 
particularly  when  their  intrusion  into  a  score  results  in  a  powerful  and 
otherwise  unobtainable  effect. 

Imogen  Hoist  relates  that  when  The  Hymn  of  Jesus  was  first  performed 
the  music  came  as  'a  shock  to  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  accept 
such  astoundingly  unfamiliar  religious  music.'  Miss  Hoist  goes  on  to 
say  that  her  father's  idea  of  Christ  'included  the  terrifying  unexpected- 
ness of  the  Byzantine  mosaics,'  which  is  surely  an  apt  metaphor  for  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  naive  and  the  profound  that  we  find  in  a  great  deal 
of  Hoist's  music. 

He  began  composition  of  The  Hymn  of  Jesus  in  August  1917,  when  he 
was  forty-three  years  old.  This  was  to  be  his  thirty-seventh  work  with 
opus  number,  and  it  was  begun  in  the  same  year  that  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  The  Planets.  His  choice  of  text,  according  to  his  daughter, 
came  about  as  a  result  of -his  interest  in  the  connection  between  dancing 
and  mystic  ritual,  an  interest  which  drew  him  to  the  words  'Ye  who 
dance  not,  know  not  what  we  are  knowing.'  The  line  is  from  a  hymn  in 
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. . .  the  Promethean 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
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the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  St  John,  and  it  forms  the  central  idea  of  Hoist's 
setting  of  the  hymn.  For  the  prelude  to  the  work,  Hoist  employed  two 
plainsong  chants,  Vexilla  regis  and  Pange  lingua,  and  it  is  typical  of  his 
thoroughness  that  before  setting  to  work  he  visited  a  monastary  in 
order  to  study  the  proper  phrasing  of  the  chants.  The  translation  of  the 
hymn  itself  was  the  work  of  Hoist.  He  knew  only  a  little  Greek,  but  with 
the  help  of  one  of  his  pupils  he  made  first  a  literal  translation  and  then, 
after  much  pondering,  a  final  poetic  version.  Miss  Hoist  reports  that  he 
never  spoke  of  the  purely  religious  aspect  of  the  words,  'being  hedged 
about  with  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  reticence  on  such  matters.'  His 
nearest  confession  of  faith,  she  says,  was  when  he  wrote:  'I  believe  most 
thoroughly  in  comradeship  in  all  shapes  as  being  the  ideal  of  this  world. 
And  as  regards  the  future,  I  am  Hindu  enough  to  believe  that  comrade- 
ship becomes  transmuted  into  Unity,  only  this  is  a  matter  that  lies  beyond 
all  words.' 

The  Hymn  of  Jesus  proved  to  be,  after  The  Planets,  Hoist's  second  great 
public  and  critical  success,  but  it  was  a  success  of  which  he  seemed 
genuinely  suspicious.  He  was  grateful  to  be  told  by  Sir  Donald  Tovey,  'It 
bowls  me  over.  Your  presentation  of  it  is  the  poem,  the  whole  poem  and 
nothing  but  the  poem.'  But  he  was  mistrustful  of  the  kind  of  publicity 
generated  by  success,  and  his  words  to  his  friend  Clifford  Bax  on  this 
subject  were  totally  consistent  with  his  straightforward  and  down-to- 
earth  attitudes  towards  his  craft:  'Some  day  I  expect  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it's  a  great  thing  to  be  a  failure.  If  nobody  likes  your  work,  you 
have  to  go  on  just  for  the  sake  of  your  work.  And  you're  in  no  danger  of 
letting  the  public  make  you  repeat  yourself.  Every  artist  ought  to  pray 
that  he  may  not  be  "a  success."  If  he's  a  failure  he  stands  a  good  chance 
of  concentrating  upon  the  best  work  of  which  he's  capable.' 

Vexilla  regis  prodeunt  Fulget  Crucis  mysterium 
Quo  carne  carnis  Conditor  Suspensus  est  patibulo. 
Pange  lingua  gloriosi  praelium  certaminis 
et  super  crucis  trophaeum  Die  triumphum  nobilem 
Qualiter  Redemptor  orbis  Immolatus  vicerit.  Amen. 

Glory  to  Thee,  Father!  Amen.  Amen. 

Glory  to  Thee,  Word!  Amen. 

Glory  to  Thee,  O  Grace!  Amen. 

Glory  to  Thee,  Holy  Spirit!  Amen. 

Glory  to  Thy  Glory! 

We  praise  Thee,  O  Father, 

We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  O  shadowless  light!  Amen. 

Fain  would  I  be  saved: 

And  fain  would  I  save.  Amen. 

Fain  would  I  be  released: 

And  fain  would  I  release.  Amen. 

Fain  would  I  be  pierced: 
And  fain  would  I  pierce. 
Fain  would  I  be  borne: 
Fain  would  I  bear. 
Fain  would  I  eat: 
Fain  would  I  be  eaten. 

Fain  would  I  hearken: 
Fain  would  I  be  heard. 
Fain  would  I  be  cleansed: 
Fain  would  I  cleanse. 

I  am  Mind  of  All!  Amen. 
Fain  would  I  be  known. 

Divine  Grace  is  dancing: 
Divine  Grace  is  dancing. 
Fain  would  I  pipe  for  you. 
Dance  ye  all!  Amen. 

Fain  would  I  lament: 

Mourn,  Mourn  ye  all!  Amen.  Amen. 

The  Heav'nly  spheres  make  music  for  us; 

The  Holy  Twelve  dance  with  us; 

All  things  join  in  the  dance! 

Ye  who  dance  not,  know  not  what  we  are  knowing.  Amen. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 

*   Sfc  * 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 


*   *   * 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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"Sec  for  yourself.  Senator.  Does  that  look  like 
we've  been  stockpiling  fuel?" 


£  WWW  HE 
TWEKSOMUCH:' 
TO  AYOIP 
POTCTON?.. 


"Those  of  us  who  work  in  Washington  get  a  distorted  view  of  what 
America  is  really  like" . . .  (The  Huntsville,  Ala.,  speech) 


"Everything  costs  so  much, 
I'm  glad  I'm  broke." 


"You  can  say  that  again!" 


'Forty  gallons  of  coffee  and  a  cuppa  diesel. . .' 


Over  twenty  different  political  cartoonists  draw  for  The  Boston  Globe.  Because  there  are 
a  lot  of  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  world.  And  we  want  you  to  know  all  of  them. 


The  Boston  Globe 


We  want  you  to  know  everything. 


Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 
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Fain  would  I  flee. 
And  fain  would  I  remain. 
Fain  would  I  be  order'd: 
And  fain  would  I  set  in  order. 
Fain  would  I  be  infolded: 
Fain  would  I  infold. 

I  have  no  home; 
in  all  I  am  dwelling 
I  have  no  resting  place: 
I  have  the  earth. 
I  have  no  temple, 
and  I  have  Heav'n. 

To  you  who  gaze,  a  lamp  am  I:  Amen. 
To  you  that  know,  a  mirror.  Amen. 
To  you  who  knock,  a  door  am  I: 
To  you  who  fare,  the  way.  Amen.  Amen. 

Give  ye  heed  unto  my  dancing: 

In  me  who  speak,  behold  yourselves; 

And  beholding  what  I  do,  keep  silence  on  my  mysteries. 

Divine  ye  in  dancing  what  I  shall  do; 

For  yours  is  the  passion  of  man  that  I  go  to  endure. 

Ah Ah Ah 

Ye  could  not  know  at  all 

What  thing  ye  endure, 

Had  not  the  Father  sent  me  to  you 

as  a  Word. 

Beholding  what  I  suffer,  ye  know  me  as  the  Sufferer. 

And  when  ye  had  beheld  it, 

Ye  were  not  unmoved; 

But  rather  were  ye  whirled  along, 

Ye  were  kindled  to  be  wise. 

Had  ye  known  how  to  suffer, 

Ye  would  know  how  to  suffer  no  more. 

Learn  how  to  suffer, 

and  ye  shall  overcome. 

Behold  in  me  a  couch: 
rest  on  me!  Amen. 

When  I  am  gone,  ye  shall  know  who  I  am; 

For  I  am  in  no  wise  that  which  now  I  seem. 

When  ye  are  come  to  me, 

then  shall  ye  know: 

what  ye  know  not,  will  I  myself  teach  you. 

Fain  would  I  move  to  the  music  of  holy  souls! 

Know  in  me  the  word  of  wisdom! 

And  with  me  cry  again:  Glory  to  Thee,  Father!  Amen.  Amen. 

Glory  to  Thee,  Word!  Amen. 

Glory  to  Thee,  Holy  Spirit!  Amen.  Amen. 

Amen.  Amen. 


Specializing  in 

Lincoln 

and  other 

desirable 

West-of-Boston 

Communities 
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President 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
Moderner  Psalm     op.  50c 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951.  According  to  the  autograph  score,  composition  of  the  Moderner 
Psalm,  which  was  to  have  been  one  of  a  series  of  Moderne  Psalmen,  was  begun 
on  October  2  1950,  but  the  composer  did  not  live  to  complete  the  music.  The 
text,  also  by  Schoenberg,  was  written  on  September  29  1950.  The  work  was  first 
performed  on  May  29  1956  by  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  West  German 
Radio,  Nino  Sanzogno  conducting.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Written  for  speaker,  chorus  and  orchestra,  the  work  calls  for  the  following 
instrumentation:  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (second 
doubling  English  horn),  clarinet,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  trombone,  tam-tam,  bass  drum,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 


Schoenberg's  last  completed  compositions  date  from  April  1949  and 
July  1950.  These  were,  respectively,  Dreimal  tausend  Jahre,  op.  50a,  for 
unaccompanied  four-part  chorus,  and  De  profundis,  op.  50b,  for  unac- 
companied six-part  chorus.  He  was  in  poor  health  at  this  time  and  the 
ailments  from  which  he  suffered  —  diabetes,  hernia,  dropsy,  kidney 
trouble  and  failing  eyesight — interfered  drastically  with  his  work.  His 
mind,  however,  was  as  alert  and  inquiring  as  ever,  and  on  April  23  1951 
he  wrote  to  a  boyhood  friend,  Oskar  Adler,  about  a  work  in  progress, 
'Psalms,  Prayers  and  other  Conversations  with  and  about  God,'  on  which 
he  was  currently  working.  'So  far  there  are  twelve  of  them,'  he  wrote, 
'but  I  have  material  for  fifty  or  more:  our  contemporaries'  religious 
problems.'  He  completed  the  texts  of  fifteen  of  these  psalms  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  sixteenth,  but  he  finished  only  a  part  of  the  music  of  the  first 
psalm  before  his  death  on  July  13  1951.  His  papers  show  that  he  was 
working  on  the  text  of  Psalm  16  only  ten  days  before  his  death. 

The  project,  then,  was  one  of  considerable  scope.  We  may  gain  some 
idea  of  its  importance  to  Schoenberg  from  the  fact  that  he  originally 
designated  Psalm  1  as  Psalm  151.  Not  a  person  overly  given  to  false 
modesty,  he  had  intended  his  psalms  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  150 
psalms  of  the  Bible.  They  embrace  a  variety  of  topics:  the  role  of  prayer, 
the  idea  of  divine  justice,  atheism,  miracles,  Jesus,  the  'Chosen  People/ 
the  concept  of  evil,  etc.  —  all  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  is  meant  to 
bring  contemporary  relevance  to  these  ancient  ideas.  No.  1,  which 
serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  series,  discusses  prayer  as  the 
fundamental  means  of  communion  with  God. 
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4DMNCED  STEEL-BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40.000  MILES  TIRE  "... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE.        14  NEEDHAM  ST. 
547-1927  969-8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE.  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 

f  llPfflP  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

•'•■■■■■V'A.M.i.^'  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

^y  „„  .  Member  FT). I. C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


The  compositional  technique  is  that  of  Schoenberg's  own  'Method  of 
Composing  with  Twelve  Tones,'  and  the  set  of  notes  on  which  the  entire 
work  is  based  is  one  with  which  Schoenberg  was  particularly  pleased. 
Its  effect,  he  said,  is  to  'offer  a  greater  variety  than  double  counterpoint 
of  all  sorts.  Of  course  you  have  to  invent  your  theme  as  ordinarily,  but 
you  have  more  possibilities  of  producing  strongly  related  configurations 
which  in  sound  are  essentially  different.' 

He  composed  only  eighty-six  measures  of  the  music,  the  final  one  of 
which  contains  only  the  notation  for  the  soprano  part.  The  words  are: 
'Und  trotzdem  bete  ich'  ('And,  for  all  that,  I  pray'). 

O,  du  mein  Gott:  alle  Volker 
preisen  dich  und  versichern  dich 
ihrer  Ergebenheit. 
Was  aber  kann  es  dir  bedeuten, 
ob  ich  das  auch  tue  oder  nicht? 
Wer  bin  ich,  da/?  ich  glauben 
soil,  mein  Gebet  sei  eine 
Notwendigkeit? 
Wenn  ich  Gott  sage,  wei/?  ich, 
da/3  ich  damitvon  dem  Einzigen, 
Ewigen,  Allmachtigen,  Allwissen- 
den  und  Unvorstellbaren  spreche, 
von  dem  ich  mir  ein  Bild  weder 
machen  kann  noch  soil.  An  den 
ich  keinen  Anspruch  erheben  darf 
oder  kann,  der  mein  hei/?estes 
Gebet  erfullen  oder  nicht 
beachten  wird. 

Und  trotzdem  bete  ich,  wie  alles 
Lebende  betet;  trotzdem 
erbitte  ich 

Gnaden  und  Wunder;  Erfullungen. 
Trotzdem  bete  ich,  denn  ich  will 
nicht  des  beseligenden  Gefuhls 
der  Einigkeit,  der  Vereinigung  mit 
dir,  verlustig  werden. 
O  du  mein  Gott,  deine  Gnade  hat 
uns  das  Gebet  gelassen,  als  eine 
Verbindung,  eine  beseligende 
Verbindung  mit  Dir.  Als  eine 
Seligkeit,  die  uns  mehr  gibt,  als 
jede  Erfullung. 

0  Thou  my  God,  all  peoples  praise 
Thee  and  assure  Thee  of  Thy 
loftiness. 

But  even  if  I  do,  or  not,  what  can 
it  signify  to  Thee?  Who  am  I,  to 
believe  that  my  prayer  is  necessary? 
When  I  say  'God',  I  know  that  I 
mean  by  this  the  Sole,  All-power- 
ful, Omniscient  and  Unimaginable 
One,  of  whom  I  neither  can  nor 
may  make  unto  myself  an  image. 
On  whom  I  neither  may  nor  can 
make  the  least  claim,  who  will 
fulfil  my  most  fervent  prayer  or 
not  notice  it. 

And,  for  all  that,  I  pray,  as  every- 
thing that  lives  prays;  for  all  that, 

1  beg  for  grace  and  wonders; 
fulfilments. 

For  all  that,  I  pray,  since  I  would 
not  be  deprived  of  the  felicitous 
sense  of  unity,  of  union  with  Thee. 
O  Thou  my  God,  Thy  grace  has 
left  us  prayer  as  a  means  of  con- 
tact, a  blessed  means  of  contact 
with  Thee,  as  a  bliss  which  gives 
us  more  than  would  all  fulfilment. 
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chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
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Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 
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made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
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GLENDENMNG  SMITH 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.   72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 132. 
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GUSTAV  MAHLER 
Symphony  no.  1  in  D 
Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Mahler  was  born  in  Kalist,  Bohemia  on  July  17  1860;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  18  1911.  He  began  his  First  symphony  at  Cassel  in  1883  and  completed 
it  in  Leipzig  in  1888.  He  conducted  the  premiere  himself  on  November  20 
1889  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Budapest.  Mahler  also  conducted  the  first 
American  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York 
on  December  16  1909.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  conducted  by  Pierre  Monteux  on  November  23  1923.  The  most  recent  per- 
formances by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  conducted  by  Bernard  Haitink  in 
April  of  last  year. 


Gustav  Mahler  in  1900 

In  December  1909,  approximately  a  year  and  five  months  before  his 
death,  Mahler  wrote  to  his  friend  Bruno  Walter  from  New  York:  'The 
day  before  yesterday  I  introduced  my  First  Symphony  here!  —  without, 
it  seems,  striking  any  responsive  chord.  I,  however,  was  quite  satisfied 
with  this  youthful  venture.  I  am  strangely  affected  when  I  conduct  one 
of  these  works  of  mine.  I  feel  crystallized  there  a  burning  pain  in  my 
heart.  What  a  world  is  this,  that  casts  up  such  sounds  and  reflections  of 
images!  Things  like  the  funeral  march,  and  the  storm  that  erupts  as  soon 
as  it  is  over,  seem  to  me  like  a  flaming  indictment  of  the  Creator.' 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  this  Symphony  No.  1,  completed  in  Leipzig 
in  the  spring  of  1888,  presents  full-blown,  as  it  were,  all  that  we  have 
come  to  recognize  as  Mahlerian.  It  was  not  his  first  attempt  at  writing  a 
symphony— only  the  first  to  be  acknowledged  by  him  and  passed 
down  to  us.  In  1896  Mahler  made  passing  reference  to  a  student  Sym- 
phony in  A  minor,  of  which  he  said,  'three  movements  exist;  the  fourth 
movement  was  completely  finished,  but  only  in  my  head,  or  rather  at 
the  piano'.  His  early  biographers  also  mention  a  Nordic  Symphony  or 
Nordic  Suite  composed  before  1882,  which  Guido  Adler  described  as 
'destroyed'. 


Jack  Diether,  a  naturalized  American  writer  born  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
has  been  awarded  the  Mahler  Medal  of  Honor  from  The  Bruckner  So- 
ciety of  America  for  his  studies  into  the  life  and  works  of  Gustav 
Mahler.  He  is  editor  of  Chord  and  Discord. 
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From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.' 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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Either  of  these  may  be  the  conservatory  symphony  whose  planned  per- 
formance in  1877  (Vienna  Conservatoire)  came  to  an  abrupt  end  when 
the  director  hurled  the  score  at  Mahler's  feet,  shouting:  'Your  parts  are 
full  of  mistakes!  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  conduct  a  thing  like  that?' 
And  finally,  Willem  Mengelberg  tells  of  playing  through  on  the  piano, 
with  the  assistance  of  Max  von  Schillings,  the  manuscripts  of  no  fewer 
than  four  such  early  Mahler  symphonies.  This  was  in  1907,  in  the  home 
of  the  Baroness  von  Weber  in  Dresden.  (Mahler  had  a  passionate  love 
affair  in  1888  with  this  lady,  whose  husband  was  the  grandson  of  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber.  The  present  whereabouts  of  these  manuscripts  is 
unknown.) 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  some  known  Mahlerian  themes  would  crop 
up  in  these  works  if  we  could  see  them  today.  The  recurrent  musical 
ideas  which  seem  to  link  all  his  works  in  a  kind  of  continuous  chain 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major;  and 
further  links  are  to  be  expected,  since  making  music  was,  for  Mahler, 
such  an  associative  process,  almost  biographical. 

The  main  theme  of  the  first  movement,  for  example  (appearing  after 
his  slow  introduction),  is  based  entirely  on  Ging  heut'  morgens  ubers 
Feld  ('On  the  morning  field  I  trod'),  the  second  song  in  his  cycle  Lieder 
eines  fahrenden  Gesellen  (Songs  of  a  wanderer,  1884),  set  to  Mahler's 
own  text.  The  theme  of  the  Scherzo  is  built  on  a  stamping  Landler 
(country  dance)  rhythm  heard  before  in  his  song  Hans  und  Grete 
(Hansel  and  Gretel).  That  song  in  turn  was  known  in  its  earliest  (unpub- 
lished) form  as  Maitanz  im  Grunen  (May  dance  on  the  green,  1880). 

The  funeral  march,  following  the  Scherzo,  is  of  course  the  famous 
satirical  canon  on  the  popular  folk-song  Frere  Jacques  (or  Bruder  Mar- 
tin). But  the  middle,  contrasting  part  of  the  movement  is  based  on  the 
dreamy  music  of  'Auf  der  Strasse  stand  ein  Lindenbaum'  ('By  the  road 
there  stood  a  lime  tree'),  the  final  stanza  of  the  fourth  and  last  song  in 
Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen  —  the  song  entitled  Die  zwei  blauen 
Augen  von  meinem  Schatz  (The  two  blue  eyes  of  my  sweetheart').  And 
this  music  goes  further  back  still,  to  the  deleted  first  part  of  Mahler's 
cantata  Das  klagende  Lied  (The  song  of  lamentation),  composed  be- 
tween 1878  and  1880.  The  young  knight  of  that  cantata,  having  found 
the  flower  for  which  he  and  his  rival  brother  have  searched  high  and 
low,  stretches  out  beneath  a  willow  tree  to  the  same  ethereal  melody 
to  which  the  rejected  'wanderer'  of  the  song-cycle  lies  down  to  find 
peace  under  the  lime  tree.  Thus  the  same  musical  idea  links  the  cantata 
(in  its  original  form),  song,  and  symphony.  A  further  reference  to  Das 
klagende  Lied  also  appears  prominently  in  the  finale  of  the  symphony: 
during  the  'flaming  indictment'  with  which  the  finale  sets  off  on  its 
atonishing  odyssey,  the  violins  play  the  same  chromatic  wailing  theme 
which  the  chorus  in  Das  klagende  Lied  sings  to  the  words  'Weh,  wehi' 
('Woe,  woe!').  The  emotional  connections  behind  all  this  are  as  clear  as 
the  literal  connections  are  mystifying. 

As  rescored  and  published  by  Mahler  in  1899,  the  First  Symphony  itself 
also  has  a  deleted  section,  for  at  its  premiere,  ten  years  earlier,  it  was  in 
five  movements  rather  than  four.  Between  the  first  movement  and  the 
Scherzo  came  an  Andante  in  C  major,  subtitled  Blumine.  (The  title  is 
derived  from  Herbst-Blumine  —  'Autumn  Flora'  —  the  fanciful  name  of 
a  collection  of  newspaper  essays  by  Jean  Paul.)  And  the  main  trumpet 
theme  of  Blumine  has  been  identified  with  the  lost  incidental  music 
which  Mahler  composed  in  1884,  at  Cassel,  for  the  dramatic  pageant 
Der  Trompeter  von  Sackingen  by  Joseph  Viktor  von  Scheffel.  In  an 
article  in  Der  Anbruch,  Max  Steinitzer  quoted  the  theme  from  memory, 
a  few  years  after  Mahler's  death,  as  'Werner's  Trumpet  Song',  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  identical  to  the  solo  trumpet  theme  of  the  rediscovered 
Blumine,  whose  manuscript  reposes  in  the  Osborn  Collection  at  Yale 
University.  (A  second  manuscript  was  reportedly  bought  recently  by 
the  Bruno  Walter  Stiftung.) 

In  the  Sackingen  pageant,  according  to  Dr.  Steinitzer,  the  trumpet  song 
served  as  an  'appropriate  setting  of  the  tableau  wherein  Werner  plays  a 
serenade  across  the  moonlit  Rhine  toward  the  castle  where  Margareta 
lives.'  The  original  press  notices  further  suggest  that  the  whole  of 
Mahler's  Sackingen  music  was  'based  on  a  single  theme,  the  trumpet 
serenade,  treated  in  turn  as  a  march,  an  Adagio  for  the  love  scene,  and 
spirited  battle  music'  (Thus  it  is  summed  up  by  Henry-Louis  de  La 
Grange  in  his  two-part  Mahler  biography.)  In  its  fully  developed  form  as 
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the  /Andante  of  the  symphony,  the  music  served  the  function  of  a  lyric 
movement  preceding  the  Scherzo  —  thus  balancing  the  macabre  fu- 
neral march  after  the  Scherzo,  just  as  the  Scherzo  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony is  flanked  by  a  'spooky'  nocturne  and  an  amorous  one.  And  in  fact, 
Mahler  thoroughly  integrated  the  Blumine  themes  into  the  whole  sym- 
phony, after  his  customary  manner.  One  of  the  short  figures  in  the 
Scherzo,  for  example,  is  simply  a  speeded-up  dance-version  of  the 
opening  of  the  trumpet  theme.  And  in  the  finale,  a  slow  cadence-figure 
keeps  harking  nostalgically  and  longingly  back  to  the  string  cadence  of 
this  same  extended  trumpet  theme.  The  Blumine  piece,  which  thus  pro- 
vides a  crucial  reference-point  and  a  characteristic  Mahler  shape  to  the 
total  work,  is  restored  in  today's  performance. 

The  dropping  of  this  Andante  movement  from  the  scheme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  bound  up  with  Mahler's  early  difficulties  over  the  then  burning 
issue  of  'program'  versus  'absolute'  symphonies.  His  colleague  Richard 
Strauss  had  made  it  a  burning  issue  with  his  'symphonic  poems'  (after 
those  of  Liszt),  and  he  encouraged  Mahler  to  present  his  symphonies 
with  elaborate  program-books  explaining  their  'meaning'  in  detail,  since 
they  obviously  were  not  un-'programmatic'  in  the  classical  sense.  Mahler 
at  first  was  glad  to  oblige;  but  he,  who  was  an  instinctual  musician, 
rather  than  a  representational  one  in  the  Lisztian-Straussian  manner, 
soon  found  himself  'between  the  Devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea'.  His 
descriptions  were,  of  course,  taken  quite  literally  by  the  critics,  and,  as 
a  result,  'protests  were  heard  that  some  of  the  "episodes"  did  not  come 
off  as  scheduled'.  After  his  removal  of  all  official  commentary,  his  critics 
then  began  to  refer  to  'much  that  might  have  been  happily  explained 
had  not  the  composer  laid  the  ban  of  silence  on  the  program  annotator!' 

The  'explanations'  sought  remind  us  of  Louis  Armstrong's  definition  of 
jazz:  'If  you  have  to  ask,  you'll  never  know.'  That  is  what  Mahler  soon 
realized  —  that  if  his  music  did  not  speak  for  itself,  with  its  own  voice,  it 
would  not  speak  at  all.  And  so  he  successively  offered  his  First,  Second, 
and  Third  symphonies  each  with  its  own  literary  program,  only  to  drop 
the  program  after  the  initial  performances.  Characteristically,  the  Second 
and  Third  symphonies  both  contained  vocal  movements,  whereas  the 
First  was  purely  orchestral;  nevertheless  the  process  was  exactly  the 
same.  'My  music,'  he  said,  'is,  everywhere  and  always,  only  a  sound  of 
nature!  I  do  not  recognize  any  other  sort  of  program,  at  least  not  for  my 
works.  Although  I  have  given  them  titles  now  and  then,  it  is  just  because 
I  wanted  to  indicate  where  emotion  should  become  transformed  into 
imagination.  If  words  are  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  articulate 
human  voice  is  there  to  fulfill  the  boldest  ambitions  —  thanks  to  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  revealing  word.' 

The  width  of  his  breach  with  the  Strauss  school  during  the  1890s  is  fully 
indicated  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  First  Symphony,  since  its  original 
designation  (Budapest,  1889)  was  in  fact  'Symphonic  poem'  rather  than 
'Symphony',  with  the  added  literary  title  Titan,  after  the  romantic  novel 
by  Jean  Paul.  Here  is  the  full  outline  of  the  work  as  offered  shortly  after- 
ward in  Weimar: 

'TITAN'  — A  SYMPHONIC  POEM  IN  TWO  PARTS 

PART  1.     FROM  THE  DAYS  OF  YOUTH 

(AUS  DEN  TACEN  DER  JUGEND) 

1.  Spring  without  end  (Fruhling  und  kein  Ende) 

2.  Blumine  chapter  (Bluminenkapitel)  —  andante 

3.  Under  full  sail  (Mit  vollen  Segeln)  —  scherzo 

PART  2.     THE  HUMAN  COMEDY  (COMMEDIA  UMANA) 

4.  The  hunter's  funeral  procession 
(Des  Jagers  Leichenbegangnis) 

5.  From  Inferno  to  Paradise  {DaW  Inferno  a/  Paradiso)  — 
allegro  furioso 

At  another  performance  in  Hamburg,  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment was  given  its  own  title  —  Winterschlaf  (Winter  Sleep) — which, 
together  with  Fruhling  und  kein  Ende,  recalls  his  original  titles  for  the 
opening  of  the  Third  Symphony:  'Pan  awakes  —  summer  marches  in'. 
In  Hamburg  the  fourth  movement  was  also  renamed  Gestrandet — Ein 
Totenmarsch  in  Gallots  Manier  (Stranded  —  a  dead  march  in  the  style 
of  Callot). 
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Along  with  Mahler's  subsequent  decision  to  designate  the  work  simply 
as  'Symphony  No.  V,  without  further  titles,  apparently  went  his  desire 
to  have  it  accepted  as  a  composition  in  the  standard  four  symphonic 
movements  —  hence,  perhaps,  his  simultaneous  deletion  of  one  of  the 
movements.  With  the  partly  vocal  Second  and  Third  symphonies  he 
relaxed  again  and  permitted  himself  five  and  six  movements  respectively. 
Yet  even  in  the  case  of  the  Second  Symphony,  he  was  later  to  speak  of 
its  Andante  as  an  'interruption'  of  its  natural  progression.  And  inciden- 
tally, the  composing  of  the  Second  also  witnessed  Mahler's  last  flirtation 
with  the  'symphonic  poem'  idea,  since  the  first  movement  had  originally 
been  designed  as  a  separate  piece  —  a  symphonic  poem  entitled  Toten- 
feier  (Funeral  rites),  after  the  poem  by  Adam  Mickiewicz. 

Explaining  the  First  Symphony's  'new  look'  to  a  friendly  critic  (still  a  rare 
phenomenon  for  him)  in  Berlin,  Mahler  wrote  in  March  1896:  'There  is 
some  justification  for  the  title,  Titan,  and  for  the  program.  That  is,  at  the 
time  my  friends  persuaded  me  to  provide  a  kind  of  program  for  the 
D  major  symphony  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  understand;  therefore  I 
had  thought  up  this  title  and  explanatory  material  after  the  actual  com- 
position. I  left  them  out  for  this  performance,  not  only  because  I  think 
they  are  quite  inadequate  and  do  not  even  characterize  the  music  accu- 
rately, but  also  because  I  have  learned  through  past  experience  how  the 
public  has  been  misled  by  them.  But  that  is  the  way  with  every  program! 
Believe  me,  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  too,  have  their  inner  program, 
and  when  one  gets  to  know  such  works  better,  one's  understanding  for 
the  proper  succession  of  the  emotions  and  ideas  increases.  In  the  end, 
that  will  be  true  of  my  works  also. 

'In  the  third  movement  (the  funeral  march)  it  is  true  that  I  got  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  from  the  well-known  children's  picture,  "The  hunter's 
funeral  procession".  But  in  this  place  it  is  irrelevant  what  is  represented. 
The  important  thing  is  the  mood  which  should  be  expressed,  and  from 
which  the  fourth  movement  then  springs  suddenly,  as  lightning  from  a 
dark  cloud.  It  is  simply  the  cry  of  a  deeply  wounded  heart,  preceded  by 
the  ghastly  brooding  oppressiveness  of  the  funeral  march.' 

From  the  prior  subtitle  'Dead  march  in  the  style  of  Callot',  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Mahler  was  actually  attributing  the  'well-known  children's  pic- 
ture' which  inspired  his  slow  movement  to  Jacques  Callot,  the  French 
engraver.  It  has  since  been  identified  as  the  work  of  Moritz  von  Schwind. 
At  any  rate  its  farcical  depiction  of  woodland  creatures  —  hares,  foxes, 
deer,  etc.  —  in  attitudes  of  mock  grief,  some  playing  musical  instruments, 
as  they  carry  the  body  of  the  hunter  to  his  own  grave,  sorts  well  with  the 
grotesque  metamorphosis  of  Frere  Jacques  which  first  begins  in  the 
upper  muted  register  of  a  solo  string  bass!  Mahler's  uniquely  surrealist 
approach  to  music — his  way  of  putting  familiar,  sometimes  homely, 
musical  ideas  into  the  most  bizarre  and  unexpected  contexts  —  is 
pointed  up  at  once  by  the  analogy  he  makes  here  to  the  more  familiar 
concept  of  surrealism  in  art.  'It  is  good,'  he  wrote,  'when,  during  the  first 
period  when  my  style  still  seems  strange  and  new,  the  listener  gets  some 
road-maps  and  milestones  on  the  journey  —  or  rather  a  map  of  the  stars, 
that  he  may  comprehend  the  night  sky  with  its  glowing  worlds.  But  such 
an  explanation  cannot  offer  more.  Man  must  make  the  association  with 
something  already  known  —  otherwise,  he  is  lost.' 

It  is  part  of  the  eternal  freshness  of  Mahler's  music  that  we  are  always 
making  new  associations  as  we  listen  to  it,  no  matter  how  many  times 
we  have  heard  it  before.  Mahler's  style  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  but  his 
individual  works  are,  for  even  as  we  learn  more  about  ourselves  and  our 
world  from  day  to  day,  so  we  come  back  to  him  and  make  some  new 
discovery,  some  new  connection.  The  instruction  'Wie  ein  Naturlaut 
('Like  a  sound  of  nature')  stands  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  his  First 
Symphony,  as  though  it  applied  indeed  to  every  page  of  every  symphony. 
The  surrealistic  cuckoo  (solo  clarinet)  who  breaks  into  that  'winter  sleep' 
sings  his  one  descending  interval  as  a  perfect  fourth  instead  of  the  'regu- 
lation' major  third,  insisting  on  it  again  and  again,  until  all  nature  bursts 
into  song  as  if  by  some  divine  revelation.  Later  in  the  movement  the 
landscape  suddenly  darkens,  to  a  great  orchestral  tolling,  as  of  bells,  but 
with  their  interval  reduced  to  a  chilling  semitone,  then  to  an  awesome 
minor  third.  It  is,  in  retrospect,  a  mere  passing  summer  storm  —  but, 
more  important,  a  harbinger  of  the  furious  outcry  and  apocalyptic  reve- 
lations of  the  finale. 


MET 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
OF  NEW  YORK 

April  22-27 
Hynes  Civic  Auditorium 

Prudential  Center 
Repertory  


April  22— L'lTALIANA  IN  ALGERI 


New  Production 
Boston   Premiere 

April  23— I  VESPRI  SICILIAN! 

New  Production 
Boston  Premiere 

April  24 — DON  GIOVANNI 
April  25 — MADAMA  BUTTERFLY 
April  26— DER  ROSENKAVALIER 
April  27— Mat.  TURANDOT 
Eve.  RIGOLETTO 


Prices:  $17.50,  $15.50,  $14.00,  $12.50, 
$10.00,  $9.50,  $8.50,  $7.00,  $6.50, 
$5.50,  $3.50 

Opening  Night  $17.50   seats  $25.00,  $15.50 
seats  $20,  $12.50  seats  $15.00. 


TICKETS  NOW  — ALL  OPERAS 

9:30  to  6  Daily  at  Box  Office 

Boston  Opera  Association 

420  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


♦  ♦♦ 


Quick 

name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115., 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


RCA/LSC  3161 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


and  MBSQ 


SoihebyBvrkeBernet 
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is  pleased  to  announce 

the  January  opening  of  our 

New  England  office 

at  232  Clarendon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

under  the  direction  of  MRS  PATRICIA  WARD 


Our  representative  will  be  available  to: 

arrange  visits  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  special- 
ists in  all  fields  of  fine  arts,  jewelry  and  books 
for  the  inspection  of  property  for  sale  and  to 
make  appraisals  for  insurance  or  other  pur- 
poses .  .  . 

advise  and  assist  trust  officers  and  executors  of 
estates  .  .  . 

answer  inquiries  and  provide  catalogues  of  up- 
coming sales  in  New  York,  London,  Los  Ange- 
les, Zurich,  and  elsewhere. 

For  further  information  about  our  services  write 
to    the    above    address    or 
telephone    617/247-  2851 


As  for  the  great  finale  itself,  the  music  of  'And  He  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever',  from  Handel's  Messiah,  is  the  final  proclamation  of  the  brass 
in  that  pantheistic  fantasia  which  traverses  the  spiritual  cosmos,  from 
Inferno  to  Paradise.  'As  lightning  from  a  dark  cloud'  is  the  flash  of  illu- 
mination and  understanding  we  receive,  and  we  remember  Mahler's 
own  words  to  Bruno  Walter:  'Strange,  but  when  I  hear  music  —  even 
while  I  conduct — I  can  hear  quite  definite  answers  to  all  of  my  ques- 
tions, and  I  feel  entirely  clear  and  sure.  Or  rather,  I  feel  quite  clearly  that 
there  are  no  questions  at  all.' 

Although  Bruckner  introduced  the  four  Wagner  tubas  into  the  sym- 
phony, it  was  Mahler's  First  which  brought  a  full  Ring-sized  orchestra 
onto  the  concert  platform  for  the  first  time.  Its  instrumentation  calls  for 
4  flutes  (2nd,  3rd  and  4th  doubling  with  piccolo),  4  oboes  (3rd  doubling 
with  English  horn),  4  clarinets  in  B  flat,  A  and  C  (3rd  doubling  with  bass 
clarinet  in  B  flat,  and  3rd  and  4th  with  'piccolo'  clarinet  in  E  flat),  3  bas- 
soons (3rd  doubling  with  contrabassoon),  7  horns,  5  trumpets,  4  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  timpani  (2  players),  percussion  (bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle  and  gong),  harp,  and  strings.  The  Blumine  is  delicately  scored 
for  just  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  trumpet,  tim- 
pani (1  player),  harp,  and  strings. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

ANDREW  FOLDI,  who  is  making  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  at  these  performances, 
was  born  in  Budapest.  He  has  sung  exten- 
sively in  opera  and  concert  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  His  European  ap- 
pearances include  La  Scala  (Milan),  Staat- 
soper  (Vienna),  San  Carlo  (Naples)  and 
Bayerische  Staatsoper  (Munich)  as  well  as 
the  festivals  in  Vienna,  Lucerne,  Aldeburgh 
and  Lausanne.  In  the  United  States  his  ap- 
pearances include  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Santa  Fe,  Philadelphia  and  Houston.  Andrew  Foldi  has  been  associated 
with  several  eminent  composers,  including  Paul  Hindemith,  Zoltan 
Kodaly,  Ernest  Bloch  and  Igor  Stravinsky.  It  was  Stravinsky  himself  who 
invited  him  to  sing  the  American  premiere  of  his  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
Among  his  most  recent  engagements  Mr  Foldi  has  appeared  with  the 
Bayerische  Rundfunk  in  Munich,  the  Concertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre 
de  la  Suisse  Romande. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
CHORUS,  under  the  direction  of  Lorna 
Cooke  de  Varon,  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  Boston's  musical  life,  and  has 
become  known  internationally  through  its 
tours  and  recordings.  Composed  of  stu- 
dents from  all  departments  of  the  Con- 
servatory, the  chorus  has  a  full  and  varied 
program  each  season.  It  has  sung  several 
world  premieres,  including  works  by  Irving 
Fine  and  Daniel  Pinkham,  and  introduced 
several  others  to  America,  Bernstein's  Kaddish  and  Bruckner's  E  minor 
Mass  among  them.  Gunther  Schuller,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron 
Copland  are  some  of  the  composers  who  have  conducted  the  chorus. 
For  the  past  twenty-two  years  the  Chorus  has  sung  with  the  Boston  Sym-' 
phony  Orchestra  each  season,  and  has  made  many  recordings  with  the 
Orchestra  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  In  recent  seasons  the 
Chorus  has  sung  in  performances  and  recordings  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony no.  9,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  of  Carl  Orff's  Carmina 
Burana,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa;  of  Debussy's  Nocturnes  and  Ravel's 
Suite  No.  2  from  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado;  and 
of  Hoist's  The  Planets,  conducted  by  William  Steinberg.  In  1972  the 
Chorus  sang  with  Orchestra  in  concerts  of  the  Spectrum  series,  and  in 
Romeo  et  Juliette  by  Berlioz  in  the  regular  subscription  series.  In  early 
1973  the  Chorus  sang  in  performances  of  Stravinsky's  Les  noces  and 
Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Most 
recently  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  sang  in  performances  of 
the  Verdi  Requiem  conducted  by  William  Steinberg  and  Monteverdi's 
Vespro  Delia  Beata  Vergine  conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cost 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Pro vandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Pro  vandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

FEPL 

Provandie  Eastwood  &f  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER.  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  1 0:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  call  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


BOSTON  POPS 


EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON 


OPENING  MONDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  29 


April  29  -  June  29 


SYMPHONY  HALL  at  8.30 


Pops  concerts  will  be  held  Monday  through  Saturday 

The  Pension  Fund  Concert  will  be  on  Sunday  May  26 

Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  each  concert 
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FROM  THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  .  .  . 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  March  11,  Mrs  Thomas  Gardiner,  Chair- 
man of  the  Musical  Marathon,  Steven  L.  Solomon,  Co-ordinator  of  Spe- 
cial Events  for  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  Richard  L.  Kaye,  Executive 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  VVCRB,  spoke  to  the  members  of 
the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  and  told  them  that  the  Musical  Mara- 
thon, which  had  a  goal  of  $85,000,  had  raised  $93,993  for  the  Boston 
Symphony.  This  announcement  was  greeted  with  cheers  by  the  men  and 
women  who  were  central  to  this  achievement  —  our  players. 

The  Musical  Marathon  is  far  more  than  a  means  of  raising  funds,  des- 
perately though  these  funds  are  needed.  It  is  a-  demonstration,  an 
example,  of  the  importance  and  influence  which  this  superlative  artistic 
institution  has  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  our  city,  indeed  of  our  State,  with 
its  proud  history  of  cultural  and  intellectual  eminence. 

To  all  the  participating  musicians  who  comprise  this  great  orchestra,  we 
owe  a  debt  of  profound  gratitude  —  for  their  art,  their  generosity,  their 
wit  and  human  warmth.  Equally  are  we  indebted  to  the  many  volunteers 
who  devoted  months  of  intense  effort  to  making  the  Marathon  such  a 
joyful  and  inspiring  occasion  —  the  members  of  the  Committee  which 
Mrs  Gardiner  chaired;  our  trustees  Mrs  Bradley,  Mrs  Fahnestock,  Mrs 
Perkins  and  Mrs  Sargent;  Overseers  from  many  communities  who  made 
notable  contributions;  countless  Friends;  and  the  sine  qua  non,  station 
WCRB,  its  president  Mr  Theodore  Jones,  Mr  Richard  L.  Kaye,  and  its 
dedicated  staff.  Congratulations  to  you  all,  and  our  thanks  in  fullest 
measure. 


tUt^fH    /%~^ 


Talcott  M.  Banks 

President,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  will  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
Wednesday  morning  May  8.  Arthur  Fiedler  will  rehearse  the  Pops  Orches- 
tra, Talcott  M.  Banks  will  speak  and  there  will  be  refreshments  and  a  box 
luncheon.  Invitations  will  be  mailed  to  all  current  Friends. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  May  29. 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  Assistant  to  the  Manager,  will  be  the  speaker. 

A  Talk  and  Walk  at  Tanglewood,  a  popular  event  of  last  season,  will  take 
place  again  this  summer.  The  date  will  be  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Area  Chairman  Mrs  Howard  Hansen  the  various 
area  chairmen  and  their  council  members  conducted  a  letter  writing 
campaign  to  encourage  subscribers  who  had  not  already  done  so  to 
become  Friends.  As  a  result  of  this  effort,  176  new  Friends  subscribed  a 
total  of  $4,377.50.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  Friends  as  of  March  1 
to  4,522. 

There  is  still  time  to  join  the  family  of  Friends  for  the  current  season  — 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting.  You  may 
use  the  form  printed  below. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symhony  Orchestra  for  the  Season   of  1973-74,   and 
I  would  like  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting  of  Friends  on  Wednesday,  May  8. 

□  $5000  and  over  —  Benefactor 

□  $1000  and  over  —  Guarantor 

□  $500    and  over  —  Patron 

□  $250    and  over  —  Sustaining 

□  $100    and  over  —  Sponsor 

□  $50      and  over — Donor 

□  $15      and  over  —  Contributor 


Total  Contribution 
Paid  herewith 
Balance  due 


$- 
$- 
$- 


Gifts  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws.  Please  make  check  pay- 
able to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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I   Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-200 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  presents  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-first 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 
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RUDOLF  SERKIN 


conducted  by 
SEIJI  OZAWA 


Sunday  afternoon  April  21  1974 


SYMPHONY  HALL         BOSTON         MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

Sunday  afternoon  April  21  1974  at  3  o'clock 
SEIJI  OZAWA     Conductor 

RAVEL  Menuet  antique 

first  Boston  performance 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye,  Complete  Ballet 

Prelude 

Danse  du  rouet 
(Spinning-wheel  dance) 

Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  bois  dormant 
(Pavane  of  the  sleeping  beauty) 

Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  la  Bete 

(The  conversation  between  Beauty  and  the  Beast) 

Petit  Poucet     (Tom  Thumb) 
Laideronette,  Imperatrice  des  Pagodes 
(The  ugly  little  empress  of  the  Pagodas) 
Le  Jardin  Feerique     (The  fairy  garden) 

first  complete  Boston  performance 
intermission 


'BRAHMS 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor     op.  15 

Maestoso 

Adagio 

Rondo:  allegro  non  troppo 


RUDOLF  SERKIN 

Rudolf  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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RUDOLF  SERKIN  made  his  first  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1938  and  has 
returned  many  times  since,  most  recently 
in  1970  when  he  performed  in  the  Beetho- 
ven Festival.  Born  in  Bohemia  in  1903,  he 
was  educated  in  Vienna,  where  his  com- 
position teacher  was  Arnold  Schoenberg. 
He  made  his  debut  at  the  age  of  twelve 
with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  then  started  a 
regular  concert  career  only  five  years  later. 
He  appeared  in  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  1933,  and  made  his  formal  debut  in  New  York  in  1936  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  conducted  by  Toscanini.  He  has  made 
annual  tours  of  this  country  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  has  played  regu- 
larly in  Europe.  He  has  also  traveled  to  South  America,  Iceland,  India, 
Israel  and  the  Far  East. 

For  many  years  he  was  associated  with  his  father-in-law,  the  late 
Adolf  Busch,  and  since  1950  has  taken  part  in  the  Casals  Festivals  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  Puerto  Rico.  He  was  appointed  in  1939  head  of  the  piano 
department  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  a  post  he  still  holds. 
As  joint  founder  with  Adolf  and  Hermann  Busch,  Blanche  Honegger, 
Louis  and  Marcel  Moyse,  of  the  Marlboro  School  of  Music,  of  which  he 
is  Artistic  Director,  Rudolf  Serkin  spends  much  of  the  summer  teaching 
and  performing  in  Vermont.  A  resident  of  the  United  States  since  1939, 
he  and  his  family  have  been  American  citizens  for  many  years. 

Rudolf  Serkin  served  in  1966  on  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  educa- 
tional television,  and  in  the  same  year  played  at  the  White  House  .at  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  President  of  Israel.  He  has  received  many  awards 
and  honorary  degrees,  and  in  1963  President  John  F.  Kennedy  named 
him  a  recipient  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

In  celebration  of  Beethoven's  200th  Birthday  he  played  a  series  of 
concerts  of  the  composer's  piano  sonatas  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  1970- 
1971  season.  In  November  of  1971  Rudolf  Serkin  played  one  of  the  first 
Founding  Artist  concerts  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr  Serkin  has  made  numerous  recordings 
of  concertos,  chamber  music  and  solo  works  for  piano  on  the  Colum- 
bia label. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
and  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestras, 
was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935.  A 
graduate  of  the  Toho  School  of  Music  in 
Tokyo,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1959  and  won 
first  prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conductors  at  Besancon.  One  of  the 
judges,  Charles  Munch,  invited  him  to 
Tanglewood  to  be  a  conducting  student, 
and  the  following  year  he  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Conducting  Prize 
as  the  outstanding  young  conductor  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  He 
became  one  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  assistant  conductors  in 
1961,  and  since  that  time  he  has  appeared  extensively  with  many  of  the 
world's  greatest  orchestras. 

During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him 
to  become  its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer.  Appointed 
Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  beginning  with  the  1965-1966 
season,  he  resigned  that  post  after  three  seasons  to  devote  himself  to 
guest  conducting.  Mr  Ozawa  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Music 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  December,  1970,  and  this 
past  fall  he  became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  well.  His  many  recordings  for  the  Deutsche  Grammophon,  RCA  and 
Angel  labels  include  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  works 
of  Stravinsky,  Orff  and  Berlioz. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PENSION   INSTITUTION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution,  established  in  1903,  is  the 
oldest  among  American  symphony  orchestras.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  Pension  Institution  has  paid  annually  over  $500,000  to  nearly  one 
hundred  pensioners  or  their  widows.  Pension  Institution  income  is 
derived  from  Pension  Fund  concerts,  from  open  rehearsals  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  and  from  radio  broadcasts,  for  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orchestra  donate  their  services.  Contributions  are  also  made 
each  year  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  Representatives  of 
the  players  and  the  Corporation  are  members  of  the  Pension  Institution's 
Board  of  Directors.  Mr  Serkin,  Mr  Ozawa  and  the  Orchestra  are  all 
donating  their  services  to  the  Pension  Fund  for  today's  performance. 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 


(On  the  third  floor.) 

Kan  Tiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 

Cafe  Riviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$tafta«-o4me/i{can  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —    10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL  423-6340 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

Rfiili 

■^^^■■■BB  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:         ■ 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


J.  Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


Restaurant  Fran^ais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


far?    EATING  & 
DRINKING 


UfllllMllU  w  ^^ 

FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBDRY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 
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At  Dunfeys  Parker  house     -  .'■. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 


Qft(a&amiaf{nc. 

y/ie  trousseau  y/ousc  o/'/jos/on 


C*nch 


anuria 

Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  .  .  .  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  ...  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$200.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   ^IMH  Harvard  Soyare. 
Record  Shop^.^  ^pJK  Cambridge. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE   FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

September  28  &  29 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

2 

October  5  &  6 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

3 

October  19  &  20 

COLIN   DAVIS 

4 

October  26  &  27 

COLIN   DAVIS 

5 

November  2  &  3 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

6 

November  9  &  10 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

7 

November  23  &  24 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

8 

November  30  &  December  1 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

9 

December  7  &  8 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

10 

January  4  &  5 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

11 

January  11  &  12 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

12 

January  18  &  19 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

13 

January  25  &  26 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

14 

February  1  &  2 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

15 

February  8  &  9 

COLIN   DAVIS 

16 

February  15  &  16 

COLIN   DAVIS 

17 

March  1  &  2 

OKKO  KAMU 

18 

March  8  &  9 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

19 

March  15  &16 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

20 

March  29  &  30 

CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI 

21 

April  5  &4 

CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI 

22 

April  19&20 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

WORKS  PLAYED  AT  THE   FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


BACH 

Suite  no.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 

BEETHOVEN 

Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 
Overture  'Leonore'  no.  2     op.  72a 
Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 
Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 


'Emperor' 


BERLIOZ 

'La  damnation  de  Faust',  legende  dramatique 
EDITH  MATH  IS     Marguerite 
STUART  BURROWS     Faust     (Fri) 
HARRY  THEYARD     Faust     (Sat) 
DONALD  MclNTYRE     Mephistopheles 
THOMAS  PAUL     Brander 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver     conductor 
BOSTON   BOY  CHOIR 
Theodore  Marier     director 

BOULEZ 

Eclat 

first  Boston  performance 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.1  in  C  minor     op.  68 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 
MALCOLM  FRAGER 

BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor 
first  Boston  performance 
Symphony  no.  7  in  E 

CAGE-HARRISON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

first  Boston  performance 


Author's 
Program     Initials 


JL 


Page 
457 

349 


17 

JNB 

905 

3 

JNB 

123 

17 

JNB 

907 

7 

JNB 

345 

2 

JNB 

69 

op.  24       1 


JD 


13 


13 


2 
9 


8 

20 
10 

8 


CM 


JNB 
JNB 


JD 

JD 

JNB 

AHR 


681 


77 
469 


411 

1095 
513 

401 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 

VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 


Name: 


Address: 
City 


_State_ 


.Zip 


Phone:. 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


CHAUSSON 

'Poeme'  for  violin  and  orchestra     op.  25 
HENRYK  SZERYNG 

DEBUSSY 
La  mer 

FELDMAN 

Cello  and  orchestra 

JULES  ESKIN 
first  Boston  performance 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  D 
Symphony  no.  84  in  E  flat 
first  Boston  performance 
Symphony  no.  87  in  A  major 
first  Boston  performance 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon, 
violin  and  cello     op.  84 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 

JOSEPH  SILVERS! EIN     violin 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

HOLST 

The  hymn  of  Jesus     op.  37 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

KNUSSEN 

Introduction  &  Masque  from  symphony  no.  3 

premiere  performance 

LIGETI 

'Melodien'  for  orchestra  (1971) 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  in  D  (with  'Blumine'  Movement) 

MONTEVERDI 

Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 

SUSAN   DAVENNY  WYNER     soprano 

MARYSTREBING     soprano 

JOHN  ALER     tenor 

ALEXANDER  STEVENSON     tenor 

TIMOTHY  NOLEN     baritone 

GREGORY  REINHART     bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 

BOSTON   BOY  CHOIR 
Theodore  Marier     director 
first  complete  Boston  performance 

MONTEVERDI-ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 
ROSE  TAYLOR 
first  Boston  performance 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  in  A     K.  488 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 
March  from  'Idomeneo' 
Concert  Aria,  'Bella  mia  fiamma'     K.  528 

JESSYE  NORMAN 
Scena  and  Rondo,  'Ch  'io  mi  scordi  di  te'- 
.   'Non  temer  amato  bene'     K.  505 

JESSYE  NORMAN     soprano 

ROBERT  LEVIN     piano 

PAGANINI 

Violin  concerto  no.  3  in  E 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 
first  Boston  performance 

PISTON 
Toccata 
on  the  occasion  of  the  composer's  eightieth  birthday 

RACHMANINOFF 

Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor     op.  44 


Author's 
Program    Initials 
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20 
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13 


22 
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19 

15 
15 

15 


12 


12 
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KGR 
HN 
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HN 
HN 

HN 
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18 
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15 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


.  ■  a 


REICH 

Music  for  mallet  instruments,  voices  &  organ  13  SR 

JOAN   HELLER 

PAMELA  FRALEY 

PATRICIA  A.  MILLER 
first  Boston  performance 

ROSSINI 

Stabat  mater  21  HN 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN   soprano 

SUSAN  CLICKNER     contralto 

DEAN  WILDER     tenor 

ROBERT  HALE     bass 

TANCLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SALLINEN 

Sinfonia  17  OK 

first  U.S.  performance 

SCHOENBERG 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra     op.  36  6  MS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Moderner  psalm  22  HN 

ANDREW  FOLDI     speaker 
first  Boston  performance 
Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte     op.  41b  18  HN 

DANIEL  WINDHAM     narrator 

PAUL  JACOBS     piano 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4  18  JNB 

SCHULLER 

Capriccio  stravagante  5  GS 

first  Boston  performance 

SCHUMANN 

Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54  16  JNB 

MICHAEL  ROLL 

SCHUMANN-RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt)  8  HN 

first  U.S.  performance 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39  15  JNB 

Symphony  no.  4  in  A  minor     op.  63  3  JD 

STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30  9  JNB 

Till  Eulenspiegels  Lustige  Streiche     op.  28  17  JL 

STRAVINSKY 

Abraham  and  Isaac  13 

DAVID  EVITTS 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concerto  in  E  flat  for  Chamber  Orchestra  4  JD 

'Dumbarton  Oaks' 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
The  Firebird  (Complete  Ballet  Music)  19  HN 

first  complete  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 
'Orpheus',  ballet  in  three  scenes  3  JD 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  F  minor 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

VIVALDI 

The  four  seasons     op.  8 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

JOHN  GIBBONS     harpsichord continuo 


JD 


695 


1135 


911 

289 
1191 

967 

977 

241 

849 
409 


803 
131 


459 
915 


179 


1021 


125 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor 

op.  74 

'Pathetique' 

6 

JNB 

299 

Suite  no.  3  in  G     op.  55 

12 

JNB 

651 

TIPPETT 

Symphony  no.  3 

16 

BN 

855 

HEATHER  HARPER 

first  U.S.  performance 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


OG 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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A1ALEOF 
TWOSIORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.  9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


WAGNER 

Overture  to  'Der  fliegende  Hollander' 

Eine  Faust  Ouverture 

Prelude  to  'Lohengrin' 

Prelude  to  Act  III  'Tannhauser'  (original) 

Prelude  to  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 

(with  Wagner's  concert  ending) 
Kaisermarsch 
Venusberg  music  from  'Tannhauser' 


11 

JNB 

569 

11 

JNB 

577 

11 

JNB 

577 

11 

PH 

571 

11 

JNB 

583 

11 

PH 

585 

11 

JNB 

573 

WEBERN 
Passacaglia 


op.  1 


20 


JNB 
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The  authors  of  the  notes,  whose  initials 
JNB— JOHN   N.   BURK 
JD  —  JACK  DIETHER 
MF  —  MORTON   FELDMAN 
PH  — PHILIP  HALE 
WH  — WENDY  HILTON 
ADH  — A.   DAVID  HOGARTH 
OK  — OKKO  KAMU 
OKs  — OLIVER  KNUSSEN 

JL  — JAMES  LYONS 
CM  — COLIN  MASON 


appear  in  the  summary,  are: 

LM  — LAWRENCE  MORTON 
HN  — HARRY  NEVILLE 
BN  —  BAYAN  NORTHCOTT 
WP  — WALTER  PISTON 
AHR  — ANDREW  RAEBURN 
HFR  — H.  F.   REDLICH 

SR  — STEVE  REICH 
KGR  — KLAUS  G.   ROY 
GS  — GUNTHER  SCHULLER 
MS  — MICHAEL  STEINBERG 


GENERAL  ARTICLES  PRINTED   IN  THE  PROGRAMS  OF 
THE  FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


JOHN  N.  BURK 
JOHN  N.  BURK 
KENNETH   FURIE 

WENDY  HILTON 
LOUIS  KRASNER 

BAYAN   NORTHCOTT 

H.  F.  REDLICH 
H.  F.  REDLICH 
PETER  REILLY 


KLAUS  GEORGE  ROY 
TIBOR  SERLY 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


Nikisch,  Muck  and  Bruckner's  Seventh 
Paganini-The  Man  and  The  Legend 
Berlioz'  Devil  in  Boston  (reprinted 

from  High  Fidelity  Magazine) 
Bach  and  the  Dance 
A  Reminiscence  of  the  Premiere 
(Schoenberg's  Violin  Concerto) 
Sir  Michael  Tippett-A  Biographical 

Sketch 
Bruckner -A  Character  Sketch 
The  Man  and  the  Artist  (Monteverdi) 
Fun  with  Fiedler:  Six  Discs,  Six 
Decades  (reprinted  from 
Stereo  Review) 
Walter  Piston 
A  Bartok  Tribute 

A  Symphony  Sketchbook  of  David 
Omar  White 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  Endows  Principal  Horn  Chair 

New  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

New  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Some  Changes  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Some  Impressions  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center -1973 

The  Statues  of  Symphony  Hall 

Symphony  Hall's  New  Portativ  Organ  Console 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  SPECTRUM  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 

November  29     PROGRAM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

CAGE-HARRISON       Suite  for  Toy  Piano 
first  Boston  performance 

MONTEVERDI-ORFF  Lamento  d'Arianna 

ROSE  TAYLOR     contralto 
first  Boston  performance 

SCHUMANN-  Carnaval     (excerpt) 

RAVEL 
first  U.S.  performance 

BRAHMS-  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 

SCHOENBERG 


Page 
519 

647 

828 


295 

863 

527 
761 


436 
625 
355 

433 

545 

35,    149,  203 

35 

491 

149,  205 

247 

495 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203)  232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


V 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 


■  .;. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Ourexperience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


/Into  Engineering*  inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


; 


H 
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A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

SAGE'S 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


January  24     WHERE  WE'RE  AT 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

BOULEZ  Eclat 

first  performance  in  Boston 

STRAVINSKY  Abraham  and  Isaac 

DAVID  EVITTS     baritone 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

KNUSSEN  Introduction  &  Masque  from  Symphony  No.  3 

premiere  performance 

FELDMAN  Cello  and  Orchestra 

JULES  ESKIN 
first  Boston  performance 

REICH  Music  for  Mallet  Instruments,  Voices  and  Organ 

JOAN   HELLER 

PAMELA  FRALEY 

PATRICIA  A.  MILLER 
first  Boston  performance 

April  11     THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

BACH  Suite  No.  1  in  C     S.  1066 

WENDY  HILTON   BAROQUE  DANCE  COMPANY 
Melodramas  for  Speaker  &  Piano 


C.P.E.  BACH 
SCHUMANN 
LISZT 


Soliloquy  from  'Hamlet' 
Schon  Hedwig,  Ballad     op.  106 
Der  blinde  Sanger 
MICHAEL  WAGER     speaker 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     piano 
first  performances  in  Boston 

BERIO  Recital  I     (For  Cathy) 

CATHY  BERBERIAN     mezzo-soprano 

§AHAN  ARZRUNI     piano 

ELIZABETH  WALSH     wardrobe  mistress 

first  performance  in  Boston 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 


Program 


Date 


1 

October  9 

2 

October  30 

3 

November  27 

4 

December  18 

5 

January  8 

6 

January  29 

7 

February  12 

8 

March  12 

9 

April  2 

10 

April  16 

Conductor 

SEIJI   OZAWA 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
RAFAEL  KUBELIK 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
COLIN   DAVIS 
SEIJI   OZAWA 
CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI 
SEIJI   OZAWA 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  —  2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

BACH 

Suite  no.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Concerto  for  two  pianos  in  C  major     S.  1061 

LUISE  VOSGERCHIAN 

JOHN  GIBBONS 
Concerto  for  two  violins  in  D  minor     S.  1043 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

JEROME  ROSEN 
Brandenburg  concerto  no.  2  in  F     S.  1047 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 

BEETHOVEN 

Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 


Program 
6 
6 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 


7 
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Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parenti  Sisters 
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Earrings,  14K  Opals  with  Diamonds       $720 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds    $1200 
Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and  Diamond  Border  $1600 


Subject  to  prior  sale 
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Incorporated 


97    NEWBURY  STBEET,   BOSTON,   MASS.   02116 


reaf  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  r\pte 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21    MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER   HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT   ST. 


flklPC         AND    LOAN 
IllUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 

347  WASHINGTON   ST. 
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BERLIOZ 

'La  damnation  de  Faust',  legende  dramatique     op.  24 

EDITH  MATH  IS     Marguerite 

HARRY  THEYARD     Faust 

DONALD  MclNTYRE     Mephistopheles 

THOMAS  PAUL     Brander 

TANCLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 

BOSTON   BOY  CHOIR     Theodore  Marier     director 

BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor 

Symphony  no.  7  in  E 

DVORAK 

Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  D 

Symphony  no.  87  in  A 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin  and  cello 
op.  84 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,     SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon, 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,     JULES  ESKIN     cello 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  in  A     K.  488 
MAURIZIO   POLLINI 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 

RAVEL 

Alborada  del  gracioso 
Rapsodie  espagnole 
La  Valse 

SCHOENBERG 
Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 

SCHUMANN 

Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 

STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 

STRAVINSKY 

The  Firebird  (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

WEBERN 
Passacaglia     op.  1 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 

Program  Date 

1  October  16 

2  November  6 

3  November  20 

4  January  22 

5  March  5 

6  April  9 


Program 
1 


9 
5 


10 

7 

8 


9 
8 


8 
8 
8 

10 
2 
7 
4 

10 
9 


Conductor 

COLIN   DAVIS 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

BACH 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins     S.  1043 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

JEROME  ROSEN     violin 
Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 


Program 
5 


BEETHOVEN 

Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73 

BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG. 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 


'Emperor' 


1 
6 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 


Coming  next  season 
BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC, 

Herbert  Von  Karajan,  Conductor 

LEIPZIG  GEWANDHAUS 
ORCHESTRA 

LEONTYNE  PRI 


from 
East  Germany 


PETER  PEARS  and 
MURRAY  PERAHIA 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY  OF 
LINCOLN  CENTER 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

ROYAL  SWEDISH  BALLET 

BALLET  F0LKL0RIC0  OF  MEXICO 

L'ORCHESTRE  DE  LA 
SUISSE  ROMANDE 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

LUCIANO  PAVAROTTI 

BIRGIT  NILSSON 

ISTOMIN  STERN-ROSE  TRIO 

QUARTETTO  ITALIANO 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

JULIAN  BREAM 

MARTHA  GRAHAM  DANCE  COMPANY 

ALVIN  AILEY  CITY  CENTER 
DANCE  THEATER 

JEAN-PIERRE  RAMPAL 

EMIL  GILELS 

I  SOLISTI  Dl  ZAGREB 
and  HENRYK  SZERYNG 

SOVIET  GEORGIAN  DANCERS 

SOUR  CREAM 

with  FRANS  BRUEGGEN 

DUKE  ELLINGTON  and  his  ORCH 

GINA  BACHAUER 

MOSCOW  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

are  included  among  the  more  than 

forty  outstanding  music  and  dance  events 

en  the  1974-75 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

The  1974-75  season  brochure  describing 
the  series  in  detail  will  soon  be  available. 

For  a  copy,  write 'to 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 
420  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  02116 
PHONE  536-6037 
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DEBUSSY 
La  mer 

DVORAK 

Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  D 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon, 
violin  and  cello     op.  84 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,     SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,     JULES  ESKIN     cello 

PISTON 
Toccata 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 

RACHMANINOFF 

Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor     op.  44 

SCHOENBERG 
Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 

SCHULLER 
Capriccio  stravagante 

SCHUMANN 

Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 

STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Suite  no.  3  in  G     op.  55 


Program 
2 


4 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
6 
4 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  23 

2 

November  13 

3 

December  4 

4 

January  15 

5 

February  5 

6 

March  26 

Conductor 

COLIN  DAVIS 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


\    i 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Overture  'Leonore'  no.  2     op.  72a 

BRAHMS-SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 

BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  7  in  E 

CAGE-HARRISON 
Suite  for  toy  piano 

DVORAK 

Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 

MONTEVERDI-ORFF 
Lamento  d'Arianna 
ROSE  TAYLOR 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 

SCHOENBERG 
Violin  concerto     op.  36 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

SCHUMANN 

Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 

SCHUMANN-RAVEL 
Carnaval  (excerpt) 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  A  minor     op.  63 

STRAVINSKY 

'Orpheus',  ballet  in  three  scenes 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 


Program 
1 


3 
6 
3 
5 
3 

5 
2 

5 
3 
1 
1 

2 
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WAGNER 

Overture  to  'Der  fliegende  Hollander' 

Eine  Faust  Ouverture 

Prelude  to  'Lohengrin' 

Prelude  to  Act  III  'Tannhauser'  (original  version) 

Prelude  to  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  (with  Wagner's  concert  ending) 

Venusberg  music  from  'Tannhauser' 

Kaisermarsch 


Program 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  THURSDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  4 

2 

October  25 

3 

December  20 

4 

January  31 

5 

March  7 

6 

April  18 

Conductor 

SEIJI   OZAWA 
COLIN   DAVIS 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
SEIJI   OZAWA 
SEIJI   OZAWA 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  A  SERIES 


BEETHOVEN 

Overture  'Leonore'  no.  2     op.  72a 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 


'Emperor' 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 

DVORAK 

Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  D 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon, 
violin  and  cello     op.  84 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,     SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,     JULES  ESKIN     cello 

HOLST 

The  hymn  of  Jesus     op.  37 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

LIGETI 

'Melodien'  for  orchestra  (1971) 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  in  D  (with  'Blumine'  movement) 

MONTEVERDI 

Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 

SUSAN   DAVENNY  WYNER     soprano 

MARY  STREBING     soprano 

JOHN  ALER     tenor,     ALEXANDER  STEVENSON     tenor 

TIMOTHY  NOLEN     baritone,     GREGORY  REINHART     bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 
BOSTON   BOY  CHOIR     Theodore  Marier     director 

first  complete  Boston  performance 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 

SCHOENBERG 

Moderner  psalm     op.  50c 

ANDREW  FOLDI     speaker 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 
first  Boston  performance 
Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte     op.  41b 

DANIEL  WINDHAM     narrator 

PAUL  JACOBS     piano 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 

SCHUMANN 

Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  A  minor     op.  63 

STRAVINSKY 

'Orpheus',  ballet  in  three  scenes 


Program 

2 

1 


1 
3 


5 
5 


1 
6 

4 


3 
6 


3 
2 

2 
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CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 


Program 

1 
2 
3 


Date 

January  17 
February  7 
March  28 


Conductor 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

COLIN   DAVIS 

CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor 

first  Boston  performance 

CHAUSSON 

'Poeme'  for  violin  and  orchestra     op.  25 
HENRYK  SZERYNG 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  87  in  A  major 

first  performance  in  Boston 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

MOZART 

March  from  'Idomeneo' 

Concert  aria,  'Bella  mia  fiamma'     K.  528 

JESSYE  NORMAN 
Scena  and  Rondo,  'Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te'  — 
'Non  temer,  amato  bene'     K.  505 

JESSYE  NORMAN     soprano 

ROBERT  LEVIN     piano 

PACANINI 

Violin  concerto  no.  3  in  E 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 
first  Boston  performance 

PISTON 
Toccata 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Suite  no.  3  in  G     op.  55 

WEBERN 
Passacaglia     op.  1 


Program 
3 


2 
2 


1 
2 
1 
3 
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CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  PROVIDENCE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 


Program 

Date 

1 

November  1 

2 

December  6 

3 

February  28 

Conductor 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

OKKO   KAMU 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  PROVIDENCE  SERIES 

BACH 

Suite  no.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 

BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 
MALCOLM  FRAGER     piano 

DEBUSSY 
La  mer 

PISTON 
Flute  concerto 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 

RACHMANINOFF 

Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor     op.  44 

SALLINEN 
Sinfonia 


Program 
2 


3 
3 


1 

2 

1 
3 
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SCHULLER 
Capriccio  stravagante 

STRAUSS 

Till  Eulenspiegels  Lustige  Streiche     op.  28 


1 
3 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  SERIES  AT  AVERY  FISHER   HALL, 
NEW  YORK,   DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 

Conductor 

SEIJI  OZAWA 
SEIJI  OZAWA 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


Program 

*1 

*2 
3 
4 
5 


Date 

October  10  &  12 
November  14  &  16 
December  12  &  14 


February  20  &  22 

March  20  &  22 
program  no.  7  took  place  at  Carnegie  Hall 
program  no.  2  took  place  at  Hunter  College 


COLIN   DAVIS 
SEIJI   OZAWA 


WORKS   PLAYED  AT  AVERY  FISHER   HALL 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 


BACH 

Suite  no.  3  in  D 


S.  1068 


BERLIOZ 

'La  damnation  de  Faust',  legende  dramatique     op.  24 

EDITH  MATH  IS     Marguerite 

STUART  BURROWS     Faust 

DONALD  MclNTYRE     Mephistopheles 

THOMAS  PAUL     Brander 

TANCLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS     John  Oliver     conductor 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR     Theodore  Marier     director 

DEBUSSY 
La  mer 

MOZART 

Piano  concerto  in  A     K.  488 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

PISTON 
Flute  concerto 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
first  New  York  performance 

RACHMANINOFF 

Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor     op.  44 

SCHULLER 

Capriccio  stravagante 

first  New  York  performance 

SCHUMANN 

Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 
MICHAEL  ROLL     piano 

STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  zarathustra     op.  30 

STRAVINSKY 

The  Firebird  (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

TIPPETT 
Symphony  no.  3 

HEATHER  HARPER 
first  New  York  performance 


Program 
3 


2 
5 


mm 


2 
2 
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CONCERTS  AT  CARNEGIE   HALL,   NEW  YORK, 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1973-1974 

October  13 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 
LIGETI  'Melodien'  for  orchestra  (1971) 

first  New  York  performance 
BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 

December  13 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
CAGE-HARRISON       Suite  for  toy  piano 
first  New  York  performance 
MONTEVERDI-ORFF  Lamento  d'Arianna 

ROSE  TAYLOR 
first  New  York  performance 
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SCHUMANN-RAVEL  Carnaval  (excerpt) 
first  New  York  performance 
BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG         Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 

December  15 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

BRAHMS- 

SCHOENBERG         Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 
BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 


op.  25 


op.  25 
op. 


83 


February  23 

COLIN   DAVIS 
MOZART 


HAYDN 
MOZART 


SIBELIUS 
March  23 

WILLIAM  STEIN 
BRUCKNER 


conductor 

March  from  'Idomeneo' 

Concert  aria,  'Bella  mia  fiamma'     K.  528 

JESSYE  NORMAN 

Symphony  no.  87  in  A  major 

Scena  and  Rondo,  'Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te' 

'Non  temer,  amato  bene'     K.  505 
JESSYE  NORMAN     soprano 
ROBERT  LEVIN     piano 
Symphony  no.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 

BERG     conductor 

Symphony  no.  7  in  E 


K 


CONCERTS   IN  OTHER  CITIES 

October  11  -  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 
LIGETI  'Melodien'  for  orchestra  (1971) 

BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 

November  5  -  Bushnell  Memorial  Hall,  Hartford 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

RACHMANINOFF       Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor     op.  44 
SCHULLER  Capriccio  stravagante 

DEBUSSY  La  mer 

November  12  -  Portland,  Maine 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

SCHOENBERG  Violin  concerto     op.  36 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

December  10  -  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Washington  DC 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
BRAHMS- 

SCHOENBERG         Piano  quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 
BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 

February  19  -  Woolsey  Hall,  New  Haven 

COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 

HADYN  Symphony  no.  87  in  A 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 

February  21  -  Sheepshead  Bay,  Brooklyn 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 

HAYDN  Symphony  no.  87  in  A 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 

March  18 -John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Washington  DC 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  A     K.  488 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 
STRAVINSKY  The  Firebird  (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

March  19  -  County  Center,  White  Plains 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

HAYDN  Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon, 

violin  and  cello     op.  84 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,     SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,     JULES  ESKIN     cello 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  A     K.  488 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 
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Rapsodie  espagnole 
Alborada  del  gracioso 
La  Valse 


March  21  -Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  A     K.  488 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 
STRAVINSKY  The  Firebird  (Complete  Ballet  Music) 


NEW  YORK  STATE  TOUR     April  T974 

April  24  -  Stanley  Theatre,  Utica 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

SCHOENBERG  Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor 

April  25  -  Loew's  Theatre,  Syracuse 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

HAYDN  Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat 

Violin  and  Cello  op.  84 
RALPH  GOMBERG  oboe, 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D     (with 

April  26  -  Bailey  Hall,  Ithaca 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

HAYDN  Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat 

Violin  and  Cello  op.  84 
RALPH  GOMBERG  oboe, 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D     (with 

April  27-  Eastman  Theater,  Rochester 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

SCHOENBERG  Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor 


op.  74     'Pathetique' 


for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
,     JULES  ESKIN     cello 
'Blumine'  movement) 


for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 

SHERMAN  WALT,     bassoon 
,     JULES  ESKIN     cello 
'Blumine'  movement) 


op.  74     'Pathetique' 
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CONCERTS  GIVEN  AT  THE   BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL     1973 


Program 

1A 
1B 
1C 
2A 
2B 
2C 
3A 
3B 
3C 
4A 
4B 
4C 
5A 
5B 
5C 
6A 
6B 
6C 
7A 
7B 
7C 
8A 
8B 
8C 


Date 

July  6 
July  7 
July  8 
July  13 
July  14 
July  15 
July  20 
July  21 
July  22 
July  27 
July  28 
July  29 
August  3 
August  4 
August  5 
August  10 
August  11 
August  12 
August  17 
August  18 
August  19 
August  ;.24 
August  25 
August  26 


Conductor 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

STANISLAW    SKROWACZEWSKI 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

RICCARDO  MUTI 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

EUGENE  ORMANDY 

EUGENE  ORMANDY 

STANISLAW    SKROWACZEWSKI 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

EDO  DE  WAART 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

COLIN   DAVIS 

COLIN   DAVIS 

COLIN   DAVIS 

LAWRENCE  FOSTER 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

JAMES     DE  PREIST 

SEIJI   OZAWA 
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BACH  Program 

Brandenburg  concerto  no.  1  in  F     S.  1046  1A 

Concerto  for  two  violins  in  D  minor     S.  1043  1A 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
JEROME   ROSEN     violin 
Cantata  no.  52  'Falsche  Welt,  dir  trau'  ich  nicht'  1A 

BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 
TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 
Choral-variationen  iiber  das  Weihnachtslied,  'Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  5B 

komm'ich  her',  arranged  by  Igor  Stravinsky 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

BARTOK 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  (1931)  4C 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH     piano 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

BEETHOVEN 

Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62  3C 

Overture  'Leonore'  no.  3     op.  72b  3A 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica'  3C 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67  3A 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92  5A 

Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93  3B 

Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125  3B 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 

JOANNA  SIMON     contralto 

SETH  McCoy     tenor 

PETER  LAGGER     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor'  3A 

PHILIPPE  ENTREMONT     piano 
Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  61  3C 

SIDNEY  HARTH     violin 

BERLIOZ 

Overture  to  'Beatrice  et  Benedict'  6B 

Overture  'Le  carnaval  romain'     op.  9  4C 

Overture  'Le  Corsaire'     op.  21  7A 

Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a  8A 

Lelio,  or  the  return  to  life     op.  14b  8A 

MICHAEL  WAGER     narrator 

MALLORY  WALKER     Horatio  and  the  imaginary  voice  of  Lelio 

VICTOR  BRAUN     Captain  of  the  brigands 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 

EVELYN  ZUCKERMAN  SIEGEL,   NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68  4A 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73  6B 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor     op.  98  4C 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83  5C 

MALCOLM   FRAGER     piano 
Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  77  4A 

MIRIAM   FRIED     violin 

BRUCH 

Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra     op.  46  7A 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
BERNARD  ZIGHERA     harp 

CAGE 

Suite  for  toy  piano  (orchestrated  by  Lou  Harrison)  5C 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

COPLAND 

Symphony  no.  3  5A 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     op.  95     'New  World'  7B 

FRANCK 

Symphonic  variations  for  piano  and  orchestra  7C 

ANDRE  WATTS     piano 
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HANDEL 

Concerto  grosso  in  B  minor     op.  6     no.  12 

Messiah,  A  Sacred  Oratorio 

BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 

HELEN  WATTS     contralto 

RYLAND  DAVIES     tenor 

STAFFORD  DEAN     bass 

TANCLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 

ROBERT  LEVIN     harpsichord 

JOHN  GIBBONS     organ 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 
first  complete  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  84  in  E  flat 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon, 
violin  and  cello     op.  84 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 
TheCreation 

BENITA  VALENTE     Gabriel,  Eve 

SETH  McCOY     Uriel 

THOMAS  STEWART     Raphael,  Adam 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 

TANGLEWOOD   FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 

NANCY  LEE  O'BRIAN     solo  contralto,  final  chorus 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

HOFMANN 

Cantata  'Meine  Seele  ruhmt  und  preist'  for  tenor, 
flute,  oboe,  violin  and  continuo 

SETH  McCOY     tenor 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 

HENRY  PORTNOI     double  bass 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

LISZT 

Totentanz,  for  piano  and  orchestra 
ANDRE  WATTS     piano 

MAHLER 

Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  (The  Song  of  the  Earth)  for  tenor, 
contralto  and  orchestra 

NICOLAS  Dl  VIRGILIO     tenor 
LI  LI   CHOOKASIAN  contralto 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  34  in  C     K.  338 
Symphony  no.  35  in  D     K.  385     'Haffner' 
Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425     'Linz' 
Symphony  no.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 
Piano  concerto  in  C  minor     K.  491 

ANDRE  WATTS     piano 
Violin  concerto  no.  3  in  G     K.  216 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
Clarinet  concerto  in  A     K.  622 

HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet 
Horn  concerto  no.  3  in  E  flat     K.  447 

CHARLES  KAVALOSKI     horn 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Sinfonia  concertante  in  E  flat  for  violin  and  viola     K.  364 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

BURTON   FINE     viola 
Sinfonia  concertante  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon  in 
E  flat     K.  297b 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 

HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet 

CHARLES  KAVALOSKI     horn 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
Adagio  and  fugue  in  C  minor     K.  546 
Six  German  dances     K.  509 
Mass  in  C     K.  317     'Coronation' 

BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 


Program 

2C 

6C 


6B 
2C 


1C 


1A 


% 


7C 


4B 


2B 
1B 
2C 
6A 
2B 

6A 

2A 
2A 

2A 
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STAGE 
ENTRANCE 


HELEN  WATTS     contralto 

RYLAND  DAVIES     tenor 

STAFFORD  DEAN     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
John  Oliver     conductor 
Mentre  ti  lascio,  o  figlia     K.  513 
(As  I  leave  you,  my  daughter) 

THOMAS  STEWART     baritone 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

MUSSORGSKY 

Prelude  to  'Khovanshchina' 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 

RACHMANINOFF 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  C  minor     op.  18 

EARL  WILD     piano 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30 

BYRON  JANIS     piano 

ROSSINI 

Overture  to  'La  scala  di  seta' 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

SHOSTAKOVICH 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  47 

STRAUSS 

Till  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche     op.  28 

STRAVINSKY 

Suite  from  the  ballet  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  (1919) 

Symphony  of  psalms 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 
Canticum  sacrum  ad  honorem  Sancti  Marci  nominis 

KENNETH  RIEGEL     fenor 

DAVID  EVITTS     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  4  in  F  minor     op.  36 

VERDI 

Requiem  mass  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra 

LOU  ANN  WYCKOFF     soprano 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER     mezzo-soprano 

SETH  McCOY     tenor 

EZIO  FLAGELLO     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 

VIVALDI 

Concerto  in  A  for  strings     F.  XI     no.  4 

WAGNER 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg' 


Program 


1B 


8B 

7A 

7B 
8B 

2B 

4B 
8B 
5C 

5B 
5B 

5B 


7C 
8C 


2B 
7B 


WEEKEND   PRELUDES  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


July  6 


J.  S.  BACH  Concerto  in  G,  after  a  concerto  by  Count 

Johann  Ernst  of  Sachsen-Weimar     S.  592 
Four  chorale  preludes 
Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor     S.  582 
LARRY  SMITH     organ 


July  13  HAYDN  Sonata  no.  6  in  G 

Sonata  no.  37  in  D 
MOZART  Sonata  in  A     K.  331 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 


piano 
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July  20  BEETHOVEN  Bagatelle 'Fur  Elise' 

Rondo  a  capriccio  in  G     op.  129 

('Rage  over  the  lost  penny') 
32  variations  on  an  original  theme  in  C  minor 
Sonata  no.  3  in  D     op.  10 
ANDRE  WATTS     piano 


I 


July  27  BEETHOVEN  In  questa  tomba  oscura 

Bitten     op.  48     no.  1 
Vom  Tode     op.  48     no.  3 
Die  Ehre  Gottes  aus  der  Natur 
Ich  liebe  dich 

Wonne  der  Wehmut     op.  83 
An  die  feme  Geliebte     op.  98 
PETER  LAGGER     bass 
MALCOLM  FRAGER     piano 


op.  48     no.  4 


no.  1 


August  3  SCHUTZ  Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum,  for  four 

voices 
G.  GABRIELLI        Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum,  in  six  parts 
J.  S.   BACH  Komm,  Jesu,  komm,  motet     S.  229 

WOLF  Sechs  geistlicher  Lieder  nach  Gedichten  von 

Joseph  von  Eichendorff 
BRAHMS  FiinfGesange     op.  104 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     conductor 


August  10 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
ROREM 


Romances  on  words  of  Alexander  Block     op.  127 
Ariel,  for  soprano,  clarinet  and  piano  (1971), 

based  on  poems  by  Sylvia  Plath  and 

dedicated  to  Phyllis  Curtin 
PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 
RYAN   EDWARDS     piano 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 
HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet 


August  17         SCHUMANN  Etudes  symphoniques  en  forme  de  variations 

op.  13 
LISZT  Mephisto  polka  and  waltz 

EARL  WILD     piano 


August  24  BRAHMS  Clarinet  trio  in  A  minor     op.  114 

RAVEL  Piano  trio 

PETER  SERKIN     piano 
HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
1973  SUMMARY 


Thirty-three  years  after  its  founding,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  remains  unique: 
it  is  the  only  educational  endeavor  of  its  kind  and  scope  wholly  operated  and 
supported  by  a  symphony  orchestra.  With  the  guidance  of  Artistic  Directors 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller,  and  with  Leonard  Bernstein  as  Adviser,  the 
Center's  programs  attempt  what  no  college  or  conservatory  can:  intense  con- 
frontation with  all  aspects  of  musical  performance  under  the  guidance  of  many 
of  the  world's  finest  professional  musicians  and  within  the  environment  of  one 
of  the  world's  major  music  festivals. 
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During  its  thirty-first  session,  the  Music  Center  introduced  two  new  programs: 
the  Andre  Watts  Seminar  for  Pianists  and  the  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
The  Watts  Seminar  was  attended  by  seventeen  outstanding  young  pianists, 
chosen  in  national  auditions  from  among  300  advanced  students.  For  thirty-one 
laymen,  the  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar  offered  a  broad  view  of  musical 
literature  and  analytical  methods. 

As  the  principal  program  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Fellowship  Program 
provides  performing  opportunities  for  young  composers,  conductors,  singers  and 
instrumentalists.  This  season's  presentations  included  chamber  music  and  orches- 
tral concerts,  vocal  music  recitals  and  concerts  of  music  by  composers  working 
in  the  Program.  James  Drew,  John  Heiss  and  Peter  Lieberson  were  invited  to 
write  new  works  for  the  Festival.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  a  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  was  presented  by  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program. 

Begun  in  1971,  the  Music  Theatre  Project  continued  to  receive  unusual  notice 
and  praise  for  its  innovative  productions.  This  season  it  presented  the  American 
premiere  of  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon  and  the  world  premieres  of  Bo  Lawer- 
gren's  Triptych  and  Wolfgangerl,  the  latter  a  musical-literary  portrait  of  Mozart 
devised  by  Ian  Strasfogel,  director  of  the  Music  Theatre  Project. 

Completing  its  eighth  season  at  Tanglewood,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute  enrolled  241  students  in  programs  of  music,  dance  and  movement,  and 
painting.  The  season  introduced  a  program  for  high  school-aged  singers  modeled 
on  the  highly  successful  program  for  high  school  instrumentalists  which  the 
University  has  operated  at  Tanglewood  since  the  beginning  of  its  collaboration 
with  the  Music  Center.  Through  national  auditions  outstanding  young  performers 
were  auditioned  and,  in  turn,  offered  the  option  of  advance  college  credit  toward 
a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  at  the  University. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  determination  to  continue  the  Music  Center  is  sup- 
ported by  the  generosity  of  the  individual  and  corporate  sponsors  who  help 
provide  funds  for  the  educational  programs  at  Tanglewood.  This  support,  from 
well  over  1800  contributors,  aided  by  grants  from  the  Federal  Government's 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts, 
made  possible  the  successful  1973  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


BOSTON   POPS 


The  eighty-eighth  season  of  the  Boston  Pops  ran  from  May  1  1973  through 
June  30  1973.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  gave  fifty-four  regular  concerts  as 
well  as  a  special  concert  to  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  directed  thirty-seven  times;  Harry  Ellis  Dickson, 
Assistant  Conductor,  thirteen  times.  Guest  conductors  were  Erich  Kunzel  (six 
times),  Reuben  Gregorian,  Dr  Paul  Shannon,  Professor  Peter  Schickele  and 
Jerome  D.  Cohen  (once  each). 

The  many  soloists  and  guest  artists  included:  Karan  Armstrong,  Martha  Babcock, 
Ronald  Barron,  Eubie  Blake,  Boston  Ballet,  Gino  Cappelletti,  Richard  Casper, 
Lynn  Chang,  Edmund  Cibas,  Lorraine  Ippolito  DiGregorio,  Eleanor  Edwards, 
Luther  Enstad,  Virginia  Eskin,  Donn-Alexandre  Feder,  Burton  Fine,  Ella  Fitzgerald, 
Virgil  Fox,  Richard  Fredricks,  Paul  Fried,  Stephen  Geber,  Richard  T.  Gill,  Max 
Hobart,  Ann  Hobson,  Warren  Jones,  Carmen  de  Lavallade,  Mary  Jane  Levin, 
Amnon  Levy,  Leo  Litwin,  Raymond  Mase,  Robert  Merrill,  Deborah  Moriarty, 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  conductor,  The  New 
Seekers,  David  Ohanian,  Fredy  Ostrovsky,  James  Pappoutsakis,  Anthony  Paratore, 
Christopher  Parkening,  George  Plimpton,  Boots  Randolph,  William  Rhein,  Mary 
Scott  Riley,  Myron  Romanul,  Jerome  Rosen,  Professor  Peter  Schickele,  Bobby 
Short,  Evelyn  Zuckerman  Siegel,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Larry  L.  Skinner,  Marylou 
Speaker,  Catherine  Stornetta,  Richard  Summers,  Marcus  Aurelius  Thompson, 
Richard  Tucker,  liana  Vered,  Ralph  Votapek  and  Berj  Zamkochian. 

Twelve  of  the  Pops  1973  concerts  were  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  delayed  color 
telecast  over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  network  throughout  the  nation. 
At  Tanglewood  1973  the  Boston  Pops,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  gave  a  concert 
to  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  The  guest  soloist  was  Leo  Litwin. 
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During  the  winter  season  1973-1974  the  Pops  Orchestra  gave  concerts  in  Hyannis 
(October  15),  Carnegie  Hall  (November  15;  Earl  Wild,  soloist),  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege in  Long  Island  (November  17),  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
(December  11;  Earl  Wild,  soloist)  and  in  Hyannis  (April  13).  Arthur  Fiedler 
conducted  all  these  concerts.  The  Boston  Pops  also  gave  a  special  Christmas  pro- 
gram (December  21  and  22;  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conduc- 
tor), which  was  recorded  by  WCBH-TV  for  delayed  color  telecast  over  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  network  throughout  the  nation. 


ESPLANADE  CONCERTS  1973 


m 
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The  Forty-fifth  season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Founder  and 
Director,  was  given,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  from  July  2  through  July  14.  There 
were  concerts  at  the  Hatch  Memorial  Shell,  and,  as  part  of  Summerthing  1973, 
at  Bunker  Hill,  Charlestown;  Boston  City  Hall  Plaza;  Hynes  Field,  West  Roxbury; 
Towne  Field,  Dorchester;  The  Fenway. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  business  firms  and   organizations  who   gave  their 

support  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts: 

The  Boston  Company 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Boston  Gas 

Boston  Globe 

William  Filene's  Sons  Company 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Loomis,  Sayles  and  Company,  Inc. 

National  Shawmut  Bank 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Niles  Company,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

United  States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

William  Underwood  Company 

The  concerts  were  also  supported  by  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  in  Washington  D.C.,  and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (John 
W.  Sears,  Commissioner). 
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PENSION   FUND 

Three  special  concerts  have  been  given  to  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on  Sunday  May  27  in  an 
'Old  Timers'  Night'  concert  with  guest  artist  Eubie  Blake.  At  Tanglewood  Arthur 
Fiedler  conducted  a  F'ops  concert  with  guest  artist  Leo  Litwin.  On  April  21 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  soloist. 
The  program  consisted  of  Ravel's  Menuet  Antique  and  Ma  mere  I'oye  (Mother 
Coose),  and  Brahms'  Piano  Concerto  No.  7  in  D  minor. 

Eight  open  rehearsals  were  held  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1973-1974  season 
(September  27,  October  18,  November  8,  January  3,  January  10,  February  14, 
March  14).  The  revenue  from  ticket  sales  benefited  the  Pension  Fund,  as  did 
that  taken  for  the  eight  Saturday  morning  open  rehearsals  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival. 


■ 


RETIRING  MEMBER 
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One  member  of  the  Orchestra  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  1973-1974  season, 
William  Marshall,  assistant  principal  second  violin,  who  joined  the  Orchestra 
in  1952. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 

Four  players  joined  the  Orchestra  at  the  start  of  the  1973-1974  season:  Martha 
Babcock,  cello;  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet;  Victor  Yampolski,  violin  and  Michael 
Zaretsky,  viola.  Two  players  joined  the  Orchestra  during  the  1973  Pops  season: 
Bo  Youp  Hwang,  violin  and  Richard  Mackey,  French  horn. 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   SINCE  APRIL  9,  1973   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER   PLAYERS 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

BURTON   FINE     viola 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 

HENRY  PORTNOI     double  bass 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 

RALPH  COMBERG     oboe 


HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
CHARLES  KAVALOSKI     horn 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 
WILLIAM  GIBSON     trombone 
EVERETT  FIRTH     percussion 


April  30-  Dallas  Civic  Music  Association 

McFarlin  Memorial  Auditorium 

Dallas,  Texas 
BEETHOVEN  String  Trio  in  G     op.  9     no.  1 

INGOLF  DAHL  Duettino  Concertante  for  Flute  and  Percussion 

HINDEMITH  Kleine  Kammermusik     op.  24     no.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Septet     op.  20 

May  1  -  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Hogg  Memorial  Auditorium 

Austin,  Texas 
Same  program  as  April  30 

May  3  -  Houston  Civic  Music  Association 

Jones  Hall,  Houston,  Texas 
MOZART  Quartet  for  Oboe  and  Strings     K.  285 

STRAVINSKY  L'Histoire  du  Soldat     (concert  suite) 

BEETHOVEN  Septet     op.  20 

May  7  -  Koussevitzky  Auditorium 

Berkshire  Community  College 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
BEETHOVEN  String  Trio  in  G     op.  9     no.  1 

KRAFT  Line  Drawings,  for  flute  and  percussion 

HINDEMITH  Kleine  Kammermusik     op.  24     no.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Septet     op.  20 


May  11  -  Monomoy  Theatre 

Chatham,  Massachusetts 
MOZART  Quartet  for  Flute  and  Strings 

NIELSEN  Woodwind  Quintet     op.  43 

BEETHOVEN  String  Trio  in  C  minor     op.  9 

May  12 -St.  Barnabas  Hall 

Falmouth,  Massachusetts 
Same  program  as  May  11 


K.  285 


no.  3 


May  19  and  20 


LERDAHL 


Loeb  Drama  Center 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Aftermath,  a  dramatic  work  for  three  singers 
and  chamber  ensemble 

World  Premiere,  conducted  by  the  composer 


August  10  -  Berkshire  Festival 
Tanglewood 

with  Phyllis  Curtin     soprano 
Ryan  Edwards     piano 
SHOSTAKOVICH        Seven  Romances  on  Words  of  Alexander  Block 
ROREM  Ariel,  for  soprano,  clarinet  and  piano 


op.  127 
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August  24  -  Berkshire  Festival 
Tanglewood 

with  Peter  Serkin     piano 
BRAHMS  Trio  for  Clarinet  and  Strings 

RAVEL  Piano  Trio 


op.  114 


October  28 


SAINT-SAENS 
WUORINEN 

PISTON 

BRAHMS 


Sanders  Theatre  Series* 
Harvard  University 

with  Gilbert  Kalish     piano 

Ann  Hobson     harp 
Fantaisie  for  Violin  and  Harp     op.  124 
Bassoon  Variations  accompanied  by  harp  and  bassoon 

world  premiere 
Woodwind  Quintet 

performed  in  celebration  of  the  composer's  80th  birthday 
Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings     no.  1  in  g     op.  25 


November  15  -  New  York  Cultural  Center 

New  York,  New  York 
BEETHOVEN  String  Trio  in  G     op.  9     no.  1 

PISTON  Woodwind  Quintet 

STRAVINSKY  I'Histoire  du  Soldat     (concert  suite) 


November  1 7  -  Academic  Hall 

Dwight  Morrow  High  School 
Englewood,  New  Jersey 

Same  program  as  November  15 


December  2  -  Performing  Arts  Center 

State  University  of  New  York 

Albany,  New  York 

with  Gilbert  Kalish     piano 
BEETHOVEN  Sonata  for  Horn  and  Piano     op.  17 

PISTON  Woodwind  Quintet 

SAINT-SAENS  Caprice  on  Danish  and  Russian  Airs     op. 

MOZART  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Winds     K.  452 


79 


January  27  -  Memorial  Gymnasium 

University  of  Maine 

Orono,  Maine 
SCHUBERT  String  Trio  No.  2  in  B  flat 

PISTON  Woodwind  Quintet 

BEETHOVEN  Septet     op.  20 


D.  581 


February  17 


BEETHOVEN 

SPOHR 

SHIFRIN 

MOZART 


Sanders  Theatre  Series* 
Harvard  University 

with  Gilbert  Kalish     piano 

Variations  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Cello  on  Wenzel  Muller's 
song  'Ich  bin  der  Schneider  Kakadu'     op.  121a 

Nonet  in  F     op.  31 

Serenade 

Quintet  for  Piano  and  Winds     K.  452 


March  24  -  Sanders  Theatre  Series* 
Harvard  University 

with  Robert  Levin     piano 
MOZART  Trio  for  Violin,  Cello  and  Piano  in  B  flat 

RIESMAN  Chamber  Concerto 

conducted  by  the  composer 
BEETHOVEN  Septet     op.  20 


K.  502 


^Series  co-sponsored  by  the  Harvard  University  Department  of  Music 

The  Chamber  Players  also  gave  master  classes  for  instrumentalists  on  April  30 
and  May  7,  sponsored  by  the  public  schools  in  Dallas,  Texas  and  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts  respectively;  also  on  May  1  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Texas 
in  Austin. 


Ganson 
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RADIO   BROADCASTS 
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The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3)  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
in  Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  cooperate  in  four-channel  transmis- 
sion of  the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research 
Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

All  regular  weekend  concerts  by  the  Orchestra  during  the  1973  Berkshire 
Festival  were  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst)  and 
WAMC-FM  (Albany).  WCRB-FM  (Boston)  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  broadcast 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts. 

Complete  transcriptions  of  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts,  as  well  as  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Pops  and  of  the  1973  Berkshire  Festival,  were  broadcast  through 
the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust  on  the  following  stations,  both 
commercial  and  educational.  Where  known,  the  name  of  the  sponsor  is 
indicated. 


UNITED  STATES 


Albany,  New  York 


WFLY 


r.1**** 


:M» 
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Allentown,  Pa. 

WFMZ 

Ames,  Iowa 

WOI-AM-FM 

Baltimore,  Md. 

WBJC 

Binghamton,  New  York 

WHRW 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

WAPI-AM-FM 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

WCRB-AM-FM 

WGBH 

Carbondale,  III. 

WSIU 

Champaign,  III. 

WILL 

Chicago,  Illinois 

WFMT 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WGUC 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

WCLV 

Columbia,  Missouri 

KBIA 

Columbus,  Ohio 

WOSU-FM 

Corning,  N.Y. 

WCLI 

Davis,  California 

KDVS-FM 

Dallas,  Texas 

WRR 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

WNDB-AM-FM 

Dekalb,  Illinois 

WNIU-FM 

Denver,  Colorado 

KVOD 

Detroit,  Michigan 

WDET 

WQRS 

Ellsworth,  Maine 

WDEA 

Gainesville,  Florida 

WRUF 

Grand  Island,  Nebraska 

KMMJ 

Pearl-Grant-Richmans 
Abele  Tractor 
Latham  Motors 
Adams  Jewelers 
Nan  Carlby  Clothes 
First  Valley  Bank 
Educational-Sustaining 
Educational-Sustaining 
Educational-Sustaining 
Sustaining 

Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
Educational 
Educational-Sustaining 
Educational-Sustaining 
Sansui 

Educational-Sustaining 
Sustaining 
Sustaining 

Educational-Sustaining 
Corning  Glass  Works 
Educational-Sustaining 
City  of  Dallas 
News  Journal  Corporation 
Educational-Sustaining 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
Midland  Federal  Savings  &  Loan- 
Educational-Sustaining 
Sustaining 
Sustaining 

Educational-Sustaining 
Bost  Pharmacy 
Kinman  Chevrolet-Cadillac 
Schwesers 
Meyer's  Jewelry 
First  National  Bank 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.        WOOD 
Greenville,  So.  Carolina  WMUU 
Hartford,  Connecticut     WTIC 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania     WITF 
Houghton,  Michigan        WGGL 
Houston,  Texas  KLEF 

Hyannis,  Mass.  WQRC 

Independence,  Missouri  KXTR 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  WFMS 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  WSUI 

Jonesboro,  Arkansas  KASU 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  WMUK 

Keene,  N.H.  WKNE 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  WUOT 

Lawrence,  Kansas  KANU-FM 

Lima,  Ohio  WLSR 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  KFAC 

KPFK 

Louisville,  Kentucky  WHAS 

Maryville,  Missouri  KXCV 

Miami,  Florida  WTMI 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  WFMR 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  KSJR  KSJN 

WLOL 
Monroe,  Louisiana  KMLB 

Nashville,  Tennessee        WPLN 
Newark,  Ohio  WNKO 

New  Orleans,  La.  WWNO 

New  York  City,  N.Y.         WQXR 
Newport  News,  Virginia  WGH-FM 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana       WSND 


Omaha,  Nebraska 

KIOS 

Oneonta,  New  York 

WONT 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WFLN 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WDUQ 

WLOA 

Portland,  Oregon 

KBOO-FM 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

WSPK 

Providence,  R.I. 

WPJB-FM 

Provo,  Utah 

KBYU 

Raleigh,  No.  Carolina 

WKNC 

Richmond,  Virginia 

WRFK 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

WBFB 

St  Louis,  Missouri 

KFUO 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KKHI-AM-FM 

Springfield,  Missouri 

KTXR 

Syracuse,  New  York 

WONO 

Tacoma,  Washington 

KPLU 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

WFSU 

Tyler,  Texas 

KNUE 

Urbana,  Illinois 

WILL 

Utica,  New  York 

WZOW 

Washington,  D.C. 

Voice  of  America 

WETA 

WGMS 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

WYZZ 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

WWRW 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

WYSU-FM 

CANADA 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

CKUA 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

CFDR 

CHFX 

Montreal,  Quebec 

CBF 

Toronto,  Ontario 

CJRT 

CKFM 

Sansui 

Educational-Sustaining 

Sustaining 

Educational 

Educational-Sustaining 

Houston  Chronicle 

Bank  of  Texas 

Sustaining 

Plaza  Savings 

Royal  Imports 

Sustaining 

Educational-Sustaining 

Educational 

Educational-Sustaining 

Simon's  Jewelers 

Educational-Sustaining 

Sustaining 

Public  Service 

Sustaining 

Educational-Sustaining 

Sustaining 

Educational 

Sustaining 

Marine  National  Exchange  Bank 

Zimdar  Motors 

Educational-Sustaining 

Sansui 

Ouachita  National  Bank 

Educational 

The  Park  National  Bank 

The  Furniture  House 

Educational-Sustaining 

Sports  Illustrated  Magazine 

Riverside  Funeral  Home 

Poquoson  Leasing  Company 

Gilbert's  Men's  Clothing 

Electro-Voice 

Sustaining 

Wilbur  National  Bank 

DeHaven  &  Townsend  Brokers 

Crouter  &  Bodine  Brokers 

Educational-Sustaining 

Second  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

Educational-Sustaining 

Highland  National  Bank 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co. 

Educational-Sustaining 

Educational-Sustaining 

Educational-Sustaining 

Sustaining 

Sustaining 

Sustaining 

Bank  of  Springfield 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

Educational-Sustaining 

Educational-Sustaining 

Rose  Tree  Antiques 

Rimmer  Hardware 

Peoples  National  Bank 

Karl's  Cameras 

Johnson's  Jewelers 

Educational-Sustaining 

Boston  Store 

Educational 

Furs  by  Gartenhaus 

First  National  Bank  of  Eastern  Pa. 

Sustaining 

Educational 


Alberta  Government  Telephone 

Sustaining 

Sustaining 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Educational 

Jordan  Wines 


ADVERTISERS  IN  THE   PROGRAM 
SINCE  APRIL  1973 


The  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowl- 
edge with  appreciation  the  support 
of  the  following  advertisers  in  helping 
to  make  the  contents  of  the  winter 
season,  Pops  and  Berkshire  Festival 
programs  possible: 

Ad  Infinitum 

Angel  Records 

Appalachia  Shop 

Artists  and  Models  Ball 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society 

'Ask  Your  Father'  Toy  Shop 

Atlantic  Records 

Auto  Engineering  (Lexington) 

Auto  Engineering  South 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co. 

Barney's 

Barnum  Investment  (Leisure  Lee) 

Barre  Publishers 

BASF  Records 

Beckett  Woods 

Belwin-Mills  Publishing  Co. 

Benihana  of  Tokyo 

Berkshire  County  Development 

Commission 
Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 
Peg  Biscotti  Real  Estate  Broker 
Boeing 

Boston  Edison 
Boston  Globe 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Boston  Safe  Deposit 
Boston  University 
Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 
Brookline  Chamber  Music  Society 
Bruni  Farms 

August  A.  Busch  (Michelob) 
Cafe  Amalfi 
Cafe  Marliave 
Cafe  Riviera 
Cambridge  Savings 
Tom  Carey's  Place 
Carter's  of  Concord 
Cecilia  Society 
Century  Park  Construction 
Charley's  Eating  &  Drinking  Saloon 
Chesterwood 
Christian  Science  Center 
Cloud  Nine 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Boston 
Colonial  Hilton/Branding  Iron 
Covered  Bridge  Art  Gallery 
Creative  Comfort 
La  Crepe 

Dannon  Milk  Products 
Darrow  School 
Deck  House 
Dickson  Hardware 
Dunfey's  Last  Hurrah 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
Filene's 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
"57"  Restaurant 
Fishelson's  Florist 
Fleischmann's  Distributors 
Folklore  Productions 
Foster  Grant 
French  Library  in  Boston 
Gallery  Imago 
Garber  Travel 
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General  Investment 
Waterville  Valley) 

Great  Barrington  Pottery 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Harvard  Catering  Agency 

Harvard  Coop 

Hawk  Development 

P.  A.  Ha\  es 

Edith  Henderson  Real  Estate 

Holiday  Inn 

Home  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Homeowners  Federal  Savings 

&  Loan 
Housewright,  Inc. 
Industrial  School  for  Crippled 

Children 
Interlochen  Camp 
Jacob's  Pillow 
Jack  Daniels 
Jenifer  House 
Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Kakas  Furs 
King's  Chapel 
Horst  Kloss 
Kobrand 
Lark  Luggage 
Lenox  Arts  Center 
London  Records 
Long's  Jewelers 
Longy  School  of  Music 
Ludwig  Furs 
Maison  Robert 
Makanna 
Manning  Travel 
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TELEVISION   BROADCASTS 

During  the  1973  Pops  season  twelve  concerts  were  recorded  on  videotape 
by  WGBH  Channel  2  and  subsequently  telecast  in  color  nationwide  on  the 
network  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service.  William  N.  Cosel  was  producer, 
Syrl  Silberman  was  associate  producer;  David  Atwood,  Jim  Field  and  William  N. 
Cosel  were  directors  of  the  programs. 

A  Pops  Christmas  program  was  also  recorded  on  videotape  by  WGBH  and 
telecast  in  color  over  the  same  network.  William  N.  Cosel  was  producer  and 
director;  Claudia  Allyn  was  production  assistant  and  Jordan  M.  Whitelaw 
directed  orchestral  camera  treatment. 

During  the  1973-1974  winter  season  four  concerts  were  recorded  on  videotape 
by  WGBH,  and  telecast  in  color  on  Channels  2  and  44,  Jordan  M.  Whitelaw 
was  producer;  David  Atwood  and  Jim  Field  were  directors.  Four  additional 
concerts  from  past  seasons  were  rebroadcast. 

WGBH  Channel  2  also  broadcast  during  the  1973-1974  winter  season  the 
Norton  Lecture  Series  as  delivered  by  Professor  Leonard  Bernstein  at  Harvard 
University.  Performances  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  incorporated 
into  both  the  live  and  broadcast  presentations  of  the  lectures. 

During  the  spring  and  fall  of  1973  WCVB-TV  Channel  5  filmed  and  broadcast  a 
special  program  commemorating  Seiji  Ozawa's  arrival  in  Boston  as  new  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fred  Schlipp  was  executive  pro- 
ducer and  Ed  Nielson  was  director. 


RECORDINGS 

The  following  new  recordings  have  been  released  since  May  1973: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

on  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat    op.  73     'Emperor' 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH 
conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 

BERLIOZ  Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  Eugen  Jochum 


BOSTON   POPS,  Arthur  Fiedler     conductor 

on  POLYDOR 

SALUTE  TO  DISNEY 

on  RCA 

FIEDLER'S  GREATEST  TV  HITS 

with  Chet  Atkins 

MORE  GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  '30s 

MORE  GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  '40s 

MORE  GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  '50s 

MORE  GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  '60s 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  '70s 

THE  GREATEST  HIT  SONGS  FROM  THE  SPECIAL  TV  OFFERS     volume  1 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Under  the  direction  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 
concluded  its  fifteenth  season  on  April  8th  with  a  presentation  of  Rossini's  The 
Barber  of  Seville.  The  performance,  played  by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  staged  and  directed  by  Michael  Kaye  with  singers  from  the 
Boston  area. 

The  season  consisted  of  three  different  programs,  each  performed  five  times  to 
a  total  of  13,000  young  people  from  more  than  100  communities  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  nine  subscription  concerts  —  six 
on  Saturday  mornings  and  three  on  Friday  mornings  (new  this  season)  —  were 
completely  sold  out  and  were  attended  by  individuals  and  school  groups.  The 
other  six  concerts  were  presented,  admission-free,  to  sixth  graders  from  Title  I 
schools  (low  income)  in  Boston  and  other  metropolitan  cities.  These  concerts 
were  made  possible  with  support  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  the  Morse  Trust,  the  Mabel  Louise  Riley  Charitable  Trust  and 
other  local  corporations  and  foundations. 
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In  addition  to  the  Opera,  the  opening  program,  entitled  "What  is  an  Orchestra?", 
featured  Benjamin  Britten's  Young  Persons'  Guide  to  the  Orchestra,  conducted 
on  November  3  by  Arthur  Fiedler  and  narrated  by  Harry  Ellis  Dickson.  At  subse- 
quent performances  the  piece  was  conducted  by  Mr  Dickson  and  narrated  by 
high  school  students.  Seiji  Ozawa  appeared  at  the  concerts  on  November  9  and 
10  and  led  the  Orchestra  in  Berlioz's  Hungarian  March  from  The  Damnation  of 
Faust.  Harry  Dickson  introduced  each  section  of  the  Orchestra  through  the 
music  he  selected  and  then  concluded  the  program  with  Ravel's  Bolero,  a  piece 
for  the  entire  Orchestra. 

The  second  program,  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  was  highlighted  by  segments  of  Mozart's  Requiem  and 
Michael  Colgrass'  The  Earth's  a  Baked  Apple.  The  latter  piece  was  commis- 
sioned by  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  its  tenth  anni- 
versary and  was  narrated  at  these  performances  by  the  composer.  Both  pieces 
were  sung  by  the  Lincoln-Sudbury  Regional  High  School  Chorus  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Wentworth.  Several  high  school  soloists,  chosen  by  compe- 
tition, appeared  at  these  concerts,  and  Koeper's  Profile  for  Three  Trombones 
was  given  its  first  Boston  performance. 

The  schedule  for  the  1974-1975  season  is  now  available  and  may  be  obtained 
from  Anita  Kurland  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMAROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 
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piano 

Tel:  332-9890 
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MASTER.  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 
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MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 
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SPRING  LINES 

Outline  your  approach 
to  spring.    In  greater 
detail  with  our  hand- 
somely tailored,  single 
breasted,  navy  wool 
worsted  coat.    Subtly 
smart  with  yoked  de- 
tail at  front  and  back. 
Elegantly  fluid  with 
back  panel.    A  refined 
spring  line  worth 
wearing.    $150.    Coats. 
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HARCUS  KRAKOW  ROSEN  SONNABEND  GALLERY 
Seven  Newbury  Street  /  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 16 


We  worry  about  the  market  so  you  won't  have  to. 
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Thursday  evening  April  11  1974  at  8.30 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 

BACH  Suite  No.  1  in  C     S.1066 

Ouverture 
Courante 

Gavotte  1  -  Gavotte  2 
Forlane 

Menuet  1  -  Menuet  2 
Bourree  1  -  Bourree  2 
Passepied  1  -  Passepied  2 
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first  performances  in  Boston 

intermission 


BERIO 


Recital  I     (For  Cathy) 

CATHY  BERBERIAN     mezzo-soprano 

§AHAN  ARZRUNI     piano 

ELIZABETH  WALSH     in  the  role  of  wardrobe  mistress 


first  performance  in  Boston 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
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DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
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when  requests  for  trust 
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everything.  From  dentist 
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That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    #T|  22%^^^lSS^!^m 

a  hot  dog  With  all  the  trimmings.  ^S^       Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 
Suite  no.  1  in  C      S.  1066 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on  July  28 
1750.  It  is  not  known  exactly  when  he  composed  the  First  suite.  The  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  July  13  1947  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The  most  recent 
performances  were  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  on  April  11  and  12  1969. 
The  instrumentation:  2  oboes  and  bassoon,  strings  and  harpsichord  continue 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  are  usually  attributed  to  the  period 
(1717-23)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong 
to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from 
the  years  1729  to  1736,  and  Karl  Geiringer  has  made  the  point  that  'the 
three  trumpets  prescribed  in  the  scores  of  No.  3  and  No.  4  exceeded 
the  orchestral  resources  at  the  Cothen  court.'  But  the  larger  part  of  his 
instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not 
only  patronized  but  practised  this  department  of  the  art —  it  is  said  that 
he  could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola 
da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that 
Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  Well-Tempered 
Clavier,  the  inventions.  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of 
Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts 
and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 

Bach's  service  as  Kapellmeister  to  this  Prince  was  an  agreeable  interlude, 
lasting  six  years  (1717-1723),  in  his  life-long  career  as  a  composer  for 
the  church.  It  was  preceded  by  his  nine  years  (1708-1717)  as  Kammer 
Musicus  and  Organist  to  the  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst  of  Saxe-Weimar;  fol- 
lowed by  the  remaining  27  years  of  his  life  as  Cantor  at  the  St  Thomas 
and  St  Nicholas  churches  in  the  free  city  of  Leipzig.  These  three  jobs 
developed  three  sides  of  the  artist  Bach:  Weimar  his  great  organ  works, 
Cothen  his  chamber  works,  Leipzig  his  greatest  choral  works  —  the  Pas- 
sions, the  Mass,  the  long  list  of  cantatas. 

Bach  was  not  required  to  provide  any  ritual  music  at  Cothen.  If  he 
missed  the  performance  of  such  duties  through  this  interim,  the  wor- 
ship of  God  through  music,  the  zest  with  which  he  explored  the  possi- 
bilities of  instrumental,  solo  and  chamber  combinations  show  no  sign 
of  it.  The  Prince  was  far  more  sympathetic,  musically  intelligent  and 
appreciative  of  Bach's  talents  and  creative  value  than  his  haughty  em- 
ployers at  Weimar  who  imprisoned  him  for  wanting  to  leave,  or  the 
church  officials  at  Leipzig  who  found  him  intransigent,  a  bothersome 
subordinate,  and  little  better  than  mediocre.  When  the  young  Leopold 
became  lord  of  the  small  principality  of  Cothen,  shortly  before  the  ad- 
vent of  his  talented  Kapellmeister,  he  gathered  the  best  orchestra  that 
it  was  ever  Bach's  opportunity  to  work  with.  Bach  may  have  written 
the  gamba  sonatas  and  the  works  for  violin  solo  with  his  Prince  in 
mind  as  well  as  Christian  Ferdinand  Abel,  'Chamber  violinist  and 
gambist'  of  the  Kapelle,  or  the  'Collegium  musicum'  as  it  was  called. 
Such  music  was  still  territory  for  new  exploration  in  Germany,  where  it 
had  been  little  developed  and  where  in  some  centers  it  was  disapproved 
by  the  Church. 

When  Leopold  became  the  ruler  of  the  little  principality  in  1715,  he  was 
twenty-one.  His  first  act  was  to  build  up  the  Kapelle  forces  which  un- 
der his  widowed  mother's  control  had  been  based  on  a  personnel  of 
three.  The  personnel  which  Bach  found  numbered,  besides  himself, 
eight  soloists  and  eight  ripienists.  More  were  engaged  as  required.  The 
Prince  ordered  much  chamber  music  as  well  as  operatic  and  choral  per- 
formances. 'His  romantic  temperament,'  wrote  Charles  Sanford  Terry, 
'is  revealed  in  his  portrait,  the  high  brow,  long,  waving  undressed 
chevelure,  the  large,  clear  eyes  beneath  exaggerated  eyebrows  inherited 
from  his  mother,  and  a  countenance  open,  fresh  and  friendly.' 

Bach  had  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  his  new  position.  As  Kapell- 
meister he  drew  the  largest  yearly  salary  in  the  princely  Protocol — - 
400  thalers,  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  250  thalers  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him  in  Weimar. 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
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When . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 
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y4  Giulini  Sampler 

with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Beethoven 

Symphonies  Nos.   8and  9 

Armstrong,  Reynolds,  Tear,  Shirley-Quirk 

SB  3795 

w//A  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  (1888)     S  36047 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92     S  36048 

Berlioz 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17 

The  Orchestral  Music    SFO  36038 

Stravinsky 

Petrouchka,  Suite  (1947) 

The  Firebird,  Suite  (1919)     SFO  36039 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  e,  Op.  98     SFO  36040 

with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

Boccherini 

Symphony  in  C  Minor 
Overture  in  D  Major 

Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  ("Surprise")     S  35712 

Debussy 

LaMer 

Trois  Nocturnes     S  35977 

Tchaikovsky 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  Op.  32 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Fantasy  Overture     S  35980 

Verdi 

Four  Sacred  Pieces     S  36125 

Britten 

Four  Sea  Interludes  from  "Peter  Grimes" 
Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

S  36215 
Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  ("Pathetique")     S  60031* 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  9  "From  the  New  World" 
Carnival  Overture     S  60045* 

Rossini 

Overtures     S  60058* 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3 

Tragic  Overture     S  60101* 

Verdi 

Requiem  Mass     SB  3649 

Verdi/ Rossini 

Overtures     S  60138* 

complete  operas 

Verdi 

Don  Carlo     SDL  3774 

Mozart 

Don  Giovanni     SDL  3605 

Mozart 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro     SDL  3608 

*Seraphim  album 


Bach's  dedicatory  letter  addressed  in  French  to  the  Margraf  Christian 
Ludwig  of  Brandenburg  accompanied  a  brace  of  six  concertos,  which, 
he  said,  he  had  composed  two  years  before.  This  would  have  been  in 
May  1718,  when  Prince  Leopold  visited  Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters,  and 
took  a  half  dozen  of  his  musicians  with  him,  including  Bach,  who  evi- 
dently impressed  the  Count.  The  dedicatee  no  doubt  had  not  the 
slightest  inkling  that  he  was  receiving  a  prodigious  piece  of  experimen- 
tation in  chamber  combinations.  He  would  not  have  had  the  musicians 
who  could  have  performed  the  concertos.  The  scores,  obviously  un- 
touched, lay  in  his  music  library,  never  properly  listed,  and  on  his  death 
were  disposed  of  for  an  insignificant  price.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Bach  wrote  them  with  his  own  forces  in  mind.  One  of  the  succession 
of  copyists  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  was  evidently  set  to  work.  The 
record  shows  the  probable  performance  of  the  first  in  June  1722,  for, 
horns  being  a  new  fashion  in  such  music  and  not  maintained  in  the 
orchestra,  two  were  then  engaged. 

Tragedy  suddenly  descended  upon  these  days  and  nights  of  music 
making.  When  Bach  returned  from  his  second  visit  to  Carlsbad  in  July 
1720,  he  found  that  his  young  wife,  Maria  Barbara,  had  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  died.  Bach  found  himself  with  an  undirected  household 
of  four  children:  his  daughter,  Catharina  Dorothea,  was  twelve,  his  boy, 
Wilhelm  Friedemann,  was  ten,  and  two  more  sons,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel 
and  Johann  Gottfried  Bernhard,  were  six  and  five.  Remarriage  was  the 
father's  only  recourse.  On  December  3  of  the  following  year  he  married 
Anna  Magdalena  Wilcken,  a  fellow  Thuringian  of  musical  parents  and 
musical  tradition,  herself  a  singer  at  the  Court  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Terry 
remarks  of  the  bridegroom:  'He  was  no  longer  of  the  impressionable 
age,  when  youth  is  attracted  by  superficial  graces.'  Mr  Terry's  judgment 
of  an  'impressionable  age'  might  have  been  less  than  his  musical  judg- 
ment, since  Bach  was  thirty-five  and  his  bride  twenty.  Her  voice  would 
have  added  to  her  attraction  besides  bringing  in  extra  income,  and  she 
was  completely  congenial  musically  speaking.  The  following  verses  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  her  husband  five  years  later  would  indicate  that  his 
bride,  among  many  virtues,  was  comely: 

Your  slave  am  I,  sweet  maiden  bride, 

God  give  you  joy  this  morning! 

The  wedding  flowers  your  tresses  hide, 

The  dress  your  form's  adorning, 

O  how  with  joy  my  heart  is  filled 

To  see  your  beauty  blooming, 

Till  all  my  soul  with  music's  thrilled, 

My  heart's  with  joy  o'erflowing. 

Anna  Magdalena  was  more  than  a  good  stepmother  —  she  gave  her 
husband  thirteen  more  children,  of  whom  Johann  Christian  became  the 
most  famous. 

Bach  wrote  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  purely  instrumental  music  at 
Cothen —  the  violin  sonatas,  the  suites  for  violin  and  for  cello  unac- 
companied, the  violin  concertos,  possibly  the  four  Suites  too.  Scores  for 
clavier  solo  included  the  first  volume  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier  and 
the  two  volumes  of  the  Clavierbuchlein,  which  he  wrote  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  for  Anna  Magdalena,  an 
eager  pupil. 

Bach's  stay  at  Cothen  ended  less  happily  than  it  began.  The  Prince  en- 
tered matrimony  one  week  after  his  Kapellmeister  took  the  same  step. 
The  bride  was  his  cousin,  Friederica  Henriette,  daughter  of  Prince  Carl 
Friedrich  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.  She  brought  discord  into  the  musical  ac- 
tivities, having  no  taste  for  serious  music,  and  begrudging  her  husband's 
companions.  Bach  referred  to  her  in  a  letter  as  an  'amusa',  a  feather 
head.  She  was  also  a  Calvinist,  which  to  a  determined  Orthodox  Luth- 
eran like  Bach  was  apostasy.  Relations  between  Bach  and  his  Prince 
nevertheless  remained  cordial  to  the  end.  These  frictions  within  the 
Court  have  been  surmised  as  Bach's  reason  for  leaving  and  for  seeking 
the  Cantorship  at  Leipzig.  Another  reason  put  forward  is  that  Leipzig 
offered  what  Cothen  did  not  —  a  university  education  for  his  sons. 
Certainly  the  titles  of  Cantor  and  Director  Musices  were  less  impressive, 
the  position  less  remunerative,  less  free,  and  they  held  a  threat  of  fric- 
tion more  trying  to  his  independence  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties.  A 
deeper  reason  might  be  the  composer's  inner  compulsion  to  embrace 
the  larger  forms  which  the  church  services  offered.  With  instrumental 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
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"See  for  yourself,  Senator.  Does  that  look  like 
we've  been  stockpiling  fuel?" 


EWWHE 
lAVEUSOMlXH 
TO  AYOIP 
PKTOION?.. 


"Those  of  us  who  work  in  Washington  get  a  distorted  view  of  what 
America  is  really  like" . . .  (The  Huntsville,  Ala.,  speech) 


"Everything  costs  so  much, 
I'm  glad  I'm  broke." 


THE  US(»MatflW*  g*p)IS  NOT  A  NAT/ON  OFQUUTERS 


"You  can  say  that  again!" 


'Forty  gallons  of  coffee  and  a  cuppa  diesel. . .' 


Over  twenty  different  political  cartoonists  draw  for  The  Boston  Globe.  Because  there  are 
a  lot  of  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  world.  And  we  want  you  to  know  all  of  them. 


The  Boston  Globe 


We  want  you  to  know  everything. 


Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 


music  at  Cothen  he  had  finely  but  rather  completely  covered  the  pos- 
sibilities. The  questing  artist  looked  elsewhere. 

The  suites,  partitas  and  'overtures',  so  titled  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  'ouverture',  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the 
title  of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

'The  introductions  are  monumental  movements,'  Albert  Schweitzer  has 
written,  'all  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  French  overture.  They  begin 
with  a  stately  section;  to  this  succeeds  a  long  and  brilliant  allegro;  at  the 
end  the  slow  section  returns.  When  Mendelssohn,  in  1830,  played  to 
the  old  Goethe,  on  the  piano,  the  overture  of  the  first  of  the  two  suites 
in  D  major,  the  poet  thought  he  saw  a  number  of  well-dressed  people 
walking  in  stately  fashion  down  a  great  staircase.  In  1838  Mendelssohn 
succeeded  in  getting  the  "overtures"  performed  by  the  orchestra  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig.  It  was  the  first  performance  of  any  of  these 
splendid  works  since  Bach's  death.' 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  'a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace.' 
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BACH  AND  THE   DANCE 
Program  note  by  Wendy  Hilton 
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COMPOSEES 

Par  M.  FEUILLET,  Malm  de  Dana. 
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In  1700  Bach  won  a  scholarship  which  took  him  from  Ohrdruf  to 
Luneburg  to  join  the  choir  of  the  school  of  St  Michael's  Church.  Bach 
was  lodged  in  an  old  convent  which  also  housed  the  Ritteracademie,  a 
school  for  young  noblemen,  where  the  obligatory  language  was  French 
and  French  culture  predominated.  The  dancing  master,  Thomas  de  la 
Selle,  also  played  the  violin  in  the  French  orchestra  at  the  court  of 
Celle  where  the  reigning  duke  and  his  French  wife  did  everything  to 
emulate  Versailles.  They  also  kept  residence  in  Luneburg. 

Thus  for  two  years  Bach  was  surrounded  by  French  culture,  including 
not  only  dance  music  but  actual  dancing.  It  is  known  that  he  heard  the 
orchestra  at  Celle,  but  one  can  only  surmise  as  to  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  dancing  that  took  place  regularly  at  the  Ritteracademie.  Study  of 
his  music  based  upon  dances  leads  one  to  believe  that  he  acquired  a 
quite  detailed  knowledge,  not  only  of  dancing  in  general,  but  of  spe- 
cific dances. 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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FOLKS  WHO  WORK  at  Jack  Daniel's  can  spot  a  hard  maple  from 
50  paces.  If  they  can't,  we  find  them  a  place  in  the  office. 

When  a  hard  maple  gets  to  the  Hollow,  it's  riclo 
burned  in  the  open  air  to  give  us  the  charcoal  that's 
packed  in  Charcoal  Mellowing  vats.  Our  whiskey 
then  seeps  through  these  vats  drop  by  drop.  This 
process  plays  a  big  part  in  smoothing  out 
Jack  Daniel's.  Our  bookkeepers  are  really  about 
the  only  folks  who  don't  have  to  know  what 
a  hard  maple  looks  like.  But,  you  can  be  sure  they 
know  what  it  does  for  our  whiskey. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 
BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey 


90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Placesbythe  United  States  Government. 


Bach  wrote  in  these  forms  for  instrumental  purposes  only  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  of  his  music,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  men- 
uets,  was  ever  used  for  dancing.  In  performing  dances  of  Bach's  time 
to  his  music,  we  hope  to  reveal  how  truly  he  understood  their  spirit. 

In  1699,  a  French  dancing  master,  Raoul  Auger  Feuillet,  published  a 
system  of  dance  notation,  later  said  to  have  been  devised  some  twenty 
years  previously  by  another  master,  Pierre  Beauchamps,  a  colleague  of 
Moliere  and  Lully,  and  for  twenty-two  years  master  to  Louis  XIV,  who 
took  a  dancing  lesson  daily.  Social  dances  by  Louis  Pecour  and  other 
Parisian  masters  began  to  be  published  and  were  available  to  more  dis- 
tant masters  by  mail,  for  the  new  dances  from  Paris  were  eagerly 
awaited  at  fashionable  European  courts. 

The  important  social  dances  were  the  danses  a  deux,  to  be  performed 
in  strict  order  of  social  precedence  by  one  couple  at  a  time  with  the 
rest  of  the  company  seated  around  the  room  watching;  therefore  they 
were  designed  as  much  to  be  seen  as  to  be  performed.  Although  com- 
munal dances  became  increasingly  popular  as  the  18th  century  pro- 
gressed, danses  a  deux  continued  to  be  danced  until  the  years  following 
the  French  Revolution. 

With  the  exception  of  the  standard  ballroom  menuet  which  could  be 
danced  to  any  menuet  air,  each  dance  was  composed  to  a  particular 
tune,  usually  from  an  opera  or  ballet,  which  was  published  above  the 
notated  dance  patterns. 

The  technique  used  in  social  dances  had  become  the  basic  technique  of 
theatrical  ballet  in  the  noble  style,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  new 
ballroom  dance  to  have  been  performed  first  by  very  eminent  profes- 
sional dancers  in  the  theatre. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  CHOREOGRAPHY 

The  Gavotte  and  Bourree  in  tonight's  performance  were  choreographed 
by  Miss  Hilton.  In  the  Courante  her  choreography  is  based  on  that  of 
La  Bocanne,  a  seventeenth  century  dance  of  anonymous  origin;  the 
Forlana  is  after  Pecour's  La  Forlane  (1700),  which  was  originally  com- 
posed to  music  by  Campra;  the  Menuet  is  the  standard  ballroom  version 
as  described  by  Pierre  Rameau  in  Le  Maitre  a  Danser  (1725);  the 
Passepied  is  after  Pecour's  Le  Passepied  a  Quatre  (1711),  slightly  aug- 
mented to  fit  Bach's  music.  Costumes  for  the  performance  were  prepared 
by  Cheryl  Lovett. 
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For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader/ 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5]/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

CJ  r,„  ,,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


MELODRAMAS  FOR  SPEAKER  AND   PIANO 
C.P.E.  Bach  Soliloquy  from  'Hamlet' 

Robert  Schumann      Schon  Hedwig 
Franz  Liszt  Der  blinde  Sanger 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Some  of  the  best  known  examples  of  melodrama,  the  use  of  spoken  text 
against  a  musical  background,  are  from  the  nineteenth  century:  the 
grave-digging  scene  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  the  dream  in  his  Egmont 
music  and  the  incantation  scene  in  Weber's  Der  Freischutz.  Yet  melo- 
drama has  a  history  that  goes  back  at  least  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose 
dramatists  appear  to  have  used  the  device  in  the  production  of  their 
plays.  And  in  late  sixteenth  century  Italy,  melodrama  figured  prominently 
in  some  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  the  kind  of  dramatic  presentation 
that  we  now  know  as  opera.  During  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  melodrama  became  quite  popular,  and  it  is  from  this  period  that 
the  earliest  extant  full-length  work  in  the  genre  comes.  Pygmalion,  by 
the  philosopher-composer  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  dates  from  1762,  and 
not  long  afterwards  came  two  works  that  were  extremely  popular  in 
their  time,  Georg  Benda's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (1775)  and  Medea  (1778), 
both  of  which  drew  admiration  and  a  degree  of  emulation  from  Mozart. 

These  early  works  were  stage  presentations  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment; moreover,  the  spoken  text  and  music  did  not  sound  simulta- 
neously but  alternated,  the  music  sometimes  being  used  as  a  background 
for  pantomime  gestures.  But  by  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  recita- 
tion of  ballads  to  a  piano  accompaniment  had  become  a  common 
practice,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  a  basic  change  took  place:  instead 
of  alternating  with  the  words,  the  music  began  to  supply  a  continuous 
background  to  the  text.  Schubert's  Abschied  von  der  Erde  and  two  of  the 
works  to  be  heard  tonight,  Schumann's  Schon  Hedwig  and  Liszt's  Der 
blinde  Sanger,  are  instances  of  this  development. 

Later  and  more  sophisticated  formal  examples  of  melodrama  occur  in 
Richard  Strauss's  Enoch  Arden  (1898),  Schoenberg's  Erwartung  (1909) 
and  Stravinsky's  Persephone  (1934).  We  should  not  forget,  too,  the 
sophisticated  usage  of  melodrama  which  Schoenberg  evolved  after 
Erwartung:  the  Sprechstimme  of  Pierrot  Lunaire  (1912),  Ode  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  (1942)  and  A  Survivor  from  Warsaw  (1947).  Altogether,  then, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  experimentation  with  the  combination  of 
music  and  speech,  yet  the  genre  has  never  quite  established  itself  — 
with  one  important  exception:  the  movies.  Would  Ingrid  Bergman's 
'Play  it  again,  Sam'  (Casablanca)  or  Bette  Davis'  'Why  ask  for  the  moon 
when  we  have  the  stars?'  (Now,  Voyager)  be  quite  the  memorable  lines 
they  are  without  the  accompanying  music? 

The  strange  hybrid  known  as  C.P.E.  Bach's  Soliloquy  from  Hamlet  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  by  C.P.E.  Bach  nor  is  it  a  melodrama,  though  it  is  a 
work  which  easily  lends  itself  to  melodramatic  execution.  In  1767, 
Heinrich  Wilhelm  von  Gerstenberg,  a  north  German  poet  and  play- 
wright, decided  to  use  C.P.E.  Bach's  Fantasy  in  C  minor  (one  of  the 
eighteen  Probestucke,  or  exhibition  pieces,  written  to  illustrate  Part  I 
of  Bach's  essay  on  the  art  of  clavier  playing)  as  the  basis  of  a  setting  of 
the  famous  soliloquy  from  Hamlet.  Gerstenberg,  like  his  friend  Bach, 
was  intensely  interested  in  the  power  of  music  to  suggest  verbal  images, 
and  the  C  minor  Fantasy  inspired  him  to  set  not  only  Hamlet's  medita- 
tion but  also  Plato's  account  of  the  last  words  of  Socrates  as  he  drinks 
the  hemlock  potion.  Gerstenberg's  text,  which  was  originally  meant  to 
be  sung,  takes  a  few  liberties  with  Shakespeare's  original.  The  English 
version  appearing  below  has  been  translated  from  Gerstenberg's  German. 
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Seyn  oder  Nichtseyn,  das  ist,  das 

ist  die  grosse  Frage. 
Tod!  Schlaf! 
Schlaf!  und  Traum! 
Schwarzer  Traum! 
Todestraum! 
Ihn  traumen,  hal!  den 

Wonnetraum! 


To  be  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the 

great  question. 
Death!  Sleep! 
Sleep!  and  dream! 
Black  dream! 
Dream  of  death! 
To  dream  it,  ah!  the  blissful  dream! 
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pastels 
lighting 

nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.    72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 1  32. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


To  look  at  life, 

At  the  valley  of  tears 

Where  malignity  lurks, 

Evil  laughs, 

Innocence  weeps! 

Ah  no,  ah  no,  it  were  better  to  be 

wished  for  thee,  soul, 
That  thou  wouldst  sink  to  sleep  in 

oblivion! 
To  awaken  in  the  light  of  being! 
To  look  upward  toward  joy: 

O  soul! 
To  see  the  innocent,  the  patient 

sufferer, 
How  she  blooms  upward  into  life 
And  all  eternity!  To  see  all 
Whom  we  loved,  and  to  mourn 

them  no  more! 
Sublimely  and  in  tenderness 

Sounds  the  new  salutation! 
Then,  alas,  the  great  enchantment 

passes, 
The  heavenly  tears  are  gone! 
A  dagger, 
A  sword.  .  .  . 

To  flee  existence  in  the  grave, 
To  die,  ah! 
Great  Death, 
The  last  existence! 
A  dagger, 
A  sword.  .  .  . 

From  the  valley  of  malediction 
Into  the  grave  of  being, 
Down  from  life  into  peaceful 

death! 

Schumann's  'Schon  Hedwig,'  written  in  1849,  is  a  setting  of  a  text  by 
Friedrich  Hebbel  (1813-1863),  a  German  writer  remembered  mainly  for 
the  plays  Maria  Magdelena,  Agnes  Bernauer  and  The  Nibelungs. 


Ins  Leben  schaun, 

Ins  Thranenthal, 

Wo  TO  eke  lauscht, 

Die  Bosheit  lacht, 

Die  Unschuld  weint! 

O  nein,  O  nein,  erwunschter 

wars  dir,  Seele, 
Ins  Nichtseyn  hinab  zu 

schlummern! 
Ins  Lichtzum  Seyn  erwachen! 
Zur  Wonn'  hinaufwarts  schaun: 

O  Seele! 
Die  Unschuld  sehn,  die  Dulderinn, 

Wie  sie  empor  ins  Leben  bluht 
Der  Ewigkeit!  Sie  Alle  sehn, 
Die  uns  geliebt,  nicht  mehr  von 

uns  beweint! 
Hoch  tonts,  im  Arm  der  Z'art- 

lichkeit, 
Das  neue  Wiedersehn! 
Dann  sturzt,  ach!  der  Entzuckung 

Fulle, 
Die  Himmelsthrane  bin! 
Wo  1st  ein  Dolch? 
Ein  Schwert? 

Ins  Grab  des  Seyns  hinab  zu  fliehn, 
Zu  sterben,  ach! 
Den  grossen  Tod, 
Des  letzten  Seyns! 
Wo  ist  ein  Dolch, 
Ein  Schwert? 
Vom  Thai  des  Fluchs, 
Ins  Grab  des  Seyns, 
Hinab  zum  Leben  zu  entschlafen! 


SCHON  HEDWIG 

Im  Kreise  der  Vasallen  sitzt 
Der  Ritter,  jung  und  kuhn; 
Sein  dunkles  Feuerauge  blitzt, 
Als  wollt'  er  zieh'n  um  Kampfe, 
Und  seine  Wangen  gluh'n. 

Ein  zartes  Magdlein  tritt  heran 
Und  fullt  ihm  den  Pokal. 
Zuruck  mit  Sitten  tritt  sie  dann; 
Da  f'allt  auf  ihre  Stirne 
Der  klarste  Morgenstrahl. 

Der  Ritter  aber  fasst  sie  schnell 
Bei  ihrer  weissen  Hand. 
Ihr  blaues  Auge,  frisch  und  hell, 
Sie  schlagt  es  erst  zu  Boden, 
Dann  hebt  sie's  unverwandt. 

'Schon  Hedwig,  die  du  vor  mir 

stehst, 
Drei  Dinge  sag'  mir  frei: 
Woher  du  kommst,  wohin  du 

gehst, 
Warum  du  stets  mir  folgest; 
Das  sind  der  Dinge  drei!' 

Woher  ich  komm'?  Ich  komm' 

von  Gott, 
So  hat  man  mir  gesagt, 
Als  ich,  verfolgt  von  Hohn 

und  Spott, 


THE  BEAUTIFUL   HEDWIG 

In  the  circle  of  his  vassals  sits 

the  young  and  brave  knight; 

his  dark  fiery  eyes  flash, 

and  his  cheeks  glow, 

as  if  he  wanted  to  go  into  battle. 

The  delicate  maiden  steps  before 
him  and  fills  his  goblet. 
With  grace  she  then  steps  back; 
then  the  brightest  ray  of  morning 
sunlight  falls  upon  her  brow. 

But  the  knight  grasps  her  quickly 

by  her  white  hand. 

Her  blue  eyes,  fresh  and  shining, 

she  casts  to  the  ground, 

then  she  raises  them  unflinchingly. 

'Beautiful  Hedwig,  you  who  stand 

before  me, 
tell  me  freely  three  things: 
where  you  come  from,  where  you 

are  going, 
and  why  you  always  follow  me; 
those  are  the  three  things!' 

'Where  I  come  from?  I  come 

from  God; 
that  is  what  I  was  told 
when,  persecuted  by  mockery 

and  scorn, 
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Old  f&lativeg  of 
modern^  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolin 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


I.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPEITE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 

4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend.  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  plav  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
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Nach  Vater  und  nach  Mutter 
Mit  Thranen  einst  gefragt. 

Wohin  ich  geh'?  Nichts  treibt 

mich  fort, 
Die  Welt  ist  gar  zu  weit. 
Was  tauscht'  ich  eitel  Ort  um  Ort? 
Sie  ist  ja  allenthalben 
Voll  Lust  und  Herrlichkeit. 


Warum  ich  folg',  wohin  du 

winkst? 
Ei  sprich,  wie  konnt'  ich  ruh'n? 

Ich  schenk'  den  Wein  dir,  den 

du  trinkst, 
Ich  bat  dich  drum  auf  Knieen, 

Und  mocht'  es  ewig  thunl 

'So  I  rage  ich,  du  blondes  Kind, 
Noch  um  ein  Viertes  dich; 
Dies  Letzte  sag'  mir  an  geschwind, 
Dann  frag'  ich  dich  Nichts  weiter: 
Sag',  Magdlein,  liebst  du  mich?' 

Im  Anfang  steht  sie  Starr  und 

stumm, 
Dann  schaut  sie  langsam  sich 
Im  Kreis  der  ernsten  Gaste  um, 
Und  faltet  ihre  Hande, 
Und  spricht:  Ich  Hebe  dich! 

Nun  aber  weiss  ich  auch,  wohin 
Ich  geh  en  muss  von  hier; 
Wohl  ist's  mir  klar  in 

meinem  Sinn: 
Nachdem  ich  dies  gestanden, 
Ziemt  nur  der  Schleier  mir! 

'Und  wenn  du  sagst,  du  kommst 

von  Gott, 
So  fuhl  ich:  das  its  wahr. 
Drum  fuhr'  ich  auch,  trotz  Hohn 

und  Spott, 
Als  seine  liebste  Tochter 
Noch  heut'  dich  zum  Altar.' 

'Ihr  edlen  Herr'n,  ich  lud  verblumt 

Zu  einem  Fest  euch  ein; 

Ihr  Ritter,  stolz  und  hochgeruhmt, 

So  folgt  mir  zur  Kapelle: 
Es  soil  mein  schonstes  sein!' 


F.  Hebbel. 


I  once  asked  about  my  father 

and  mother 
with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

'Where  I  am  going?  Nothing  is 

driving  me  forth; 
the  world  is  much  too  vast. 
Why  should  I  vainly  exchange 

one  place  for  another? 
Everywhere  the  world  is 
full  of  delight  and  splendor. 

'Why  I  follow,  wherever  you 

beckon  me? 
Ah,  tell  me,  how  could  I  remain 

idle? 
I  pour  for  you  the  wine  which 

you  drink, 
I  asked  you  on  my  knees  for 

this  privilege, 
and  would  like  to  do  this 

forever!' 

'Now  I  ask  of  you,  O  blond  child, 
a  fourth  thing; 

tell  me  this  last  one  immediately, 
then  I  will  ask  you  nothing  more: 
tell  me,  maiden,  do  you  love  me?' 

At  first  she  stands  there  dumb- 
founded and  speechless, 
then  she  slowly  looks  around  her 
within  the  circle  of  solemn  guests, 
and  folds  her  hands, 
and  says,  'I  love  you!' 

'But  now  I  also  know  where 

I  must  go  from  here; 

in  my  mind  it  is  clear  that 

after  having  admitted  this, 
only  a  veil  is  proper  for  me!' 

'And  if  you  say,  you  come 

from  God, 
then  I  feel  that  this  is  true. 
Therefore  I  will  lead  you,  despite 

mockery  and  scorn, 
as  his  dearest  daughter 
to  the  altar  this  very  day. 

'You  noble  lords,  I  secretly 

invited  you 
to  this  feast; 
you  noble  and  highly  praised 

knights, 
follow  me  then  to  the  chapel: 
this  will  be  my  most 

splendid  feast!' 

translation  by  Ellen  Glew 
and  Charles  Quatt 


Liszt's  'Der  blinde  Sanger,'  composed  in  1875,  is  a  setting  of  the  German 
translation  of  a  ballad  by  the  Russian  poet  and  dramatist  Aleksei  Tolstoy 
(1817-1975). 


DER  BLINDE  SANGER 
7. 
Der  Furst  ritt  am  Morgen  mit 

seinem  Geleit 
Zur  Jagd  aus  beim  fruhesten 
Strahle; 


THE  BLIND  SINGER 
1. 
In  the  morning,  by  the  earliest 

rays  of  the  sun, 
the  prince  rode  with  his  company 
to  the  hunt; 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec.,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr..  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


Den  Ur  und  den  Eber  verfolgte 

er  weit; 
Die  Horner  verstummen;  es  ist  an 

der  Zeit, 
Zu  ruhn  bei  dem  labenden  Mahle. 

2. 

Sie  sammeln  am  Fuss  einer  Eiche 

sich  bald, 
Mit  Speis'  und  mit  Trank  sich 

zu  letzen. 
Da  spricht  der  Gebieter:  —  'Car 

lustig  erschallt 
Der  Becher  Ceklirr;  —  doch  ein 

Lied  hier  im  Wald 
Vernahm'  ich  mit  sonderm 

Ergotzen.' 


Ein  Knappe  berichtet:  'Es  wohnt 

dort  ein  Mann 
Am  Bach,  —  ich  entsinne  mich 

dessen  — 
Ein  Blinder,  der  singen  gar 

meisterhaft  kann.' 
Der  Furst  gibt  zur  Antwort:  'Geh 

hin,  sag  an: 
Er  komm  und  vergnug  uns 

beim  Essen!' 


Erquickt  sind  die  Yager,  sie 

saumen  am  Ort, 
Des  Liedes  verges  send,  nicht 

linger; 
Es  setzen  ihr  Waldwerk  die 

Frohlichen  fort. 
Zur  Eiche  derweil,  auf  das 

furstliche  Wort, 
Geht  langsamen  Schrittes  der 

Sanger. 


Er  sucht  mit  Stabe,  ihn  prufend, 

den  Pfad; 
Im  Herzen  erklinget  dem  Greise 
Begeistertes  Tonen,  indessen 

er  naht; 
Schon  reift  der  Gedanken 

gesegnete  Saat, 
Zusammen  fugt  Lied  sich  und 

Weise. 

7. 
'Dank,  Furst,  fur  die  Gnade!  Dank 
sei  dir  und  Preis! 

Bojaren,  Euch  alien  sei  Ehre! 
Hier  bin  ich!  Welch  Lied  soil  der 

durftige  Greis 
Beginnen  vor  diesem  erhabenen 

Kreis, 
Das  wurdig  der  Horenden  ware? 


8. 

Was  kund  sich  gegeben  dem 

inneren  Sinn, 
Versuch  ichs  mit  Worten  zu 

sagen?' 
Die  Saiten  beginnt  er  zu  schlagen. 


He  pursued  for  some  distance  the 
auerochs  and  the  boar; 

The  horns  became  silent;  it 
was  time 

to  repose  with  a  refreshing  feast. 


They  gather  together  quickly  at 

the  foot  of  an  oak  tree, 
to  refresh  themselves  with  food 

and  drink. 
There  the  leader  speaks:  'The 

clanging  of  the  goblets 
resounds  very  joyously;  but  here 

in  the  forest 
I  would  hear  with  particular 

delight  a  song.' 


A  page  reports:  'A  man  lives 

over  there 
by  the  brook,  —  /  remember 

him  — 
a  blind  man,  who  can  sing 

very  skillfully.' 
The  prince  answers:  'Go  there 

and  tell  him 
he  should  come  and  entertain 

us  at  our  meal!' 

4. 
The  hunters  are  refreshed,  they 

linger  at  this  spot  no  longer, 
forgetting  the  song,  they  merry 

men  continue  the  hunt. 
Meanwhile,  according  to  the 

wishes  of  the  prince, 
the  singer  slowly  walks  toward 

the  oak  tree. 


5. 
He  searches  carefully  for  the  path 

with  his  cane; 
In  the  heart  of  this  old  man 
resound  inspiring  melodies,  as 

he  draws  near; 
the  blessed  seed  of  thought  is 

already  ripening; 
song  and  melody  unite. 


'Thank  you,  Prince,  for  your 

favor.  May  you  be  thanked 

and  praised! 
All  honor  be  yours,  Boyars! 
Here  I  am!  With  what  song  shall 

this  poor  old  man  begin 
before  this  distinguished  circle  of 

men, 
which  would  be  worthy  of  such 

an  audience? 


8. 

'What  could  most  properly 

render  the  inner  meaning? 
Shall  I  try  to  express  it  in  words?' 

He  begins  to  strike  the  strings. 


the 

AINSWORTH 

GALLERY 


42     BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


Custom  Framing 
Contemporary  Graphics 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


125Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


Es  schallt  durch  den  Hain,  und 

den  Lippen  entquillt 
Das  Lied  immer  lauter  und  lauter: 
Die  Schonheit,  die  Himmel  und 

Erdenwelt  fullt, 
Und  jegliches  nahe  und  feme 

Gebild 
Mit  geistigen  Augen  erschaut  er: 

10 
Das  edle  Cestein,  das  im  Sud  und 

im  Nord 
Die  Berge  geheimnisvoll  decken; 
Des  Meeres  Getier,  und  am 

dusteren  Ort 
Inmitten  des  Walds  den 

bezauberten  Hort, 
Die  Kumpfe  verwegener  Recken. 

11. 

Er  preiset,  was  ruhmlich  geschah 

und  geschieht: 
Der  Volker  hochherziges  Ringen; 


Der  Fursten  Cerechtigkeit  ehret 

sein  Lied; 
Die  Cnade  der  Macht  'gen  im 

ird'  schen  Cebiet 
Ruft's  nieder  auf's  Haupt  der 

Ce  ringen. 

12. 
Er  grusst  den  verfolgten, 
geknechteten  Mann, 
Er  schliesset  den  Bund  ihm  enger; 


13. 
Sein  Denken  spriesst  auf,  wie  in 

goldener  Pracht 
Die  Ahren  gedrangt  sich 

erheben; 
Was  langst  in  ihm  schlief, 

unterdruckt  von  der  Macht 
Des  Crams  und  des  Alters,  ist 

plotzlich  erwacht 
Zu  vollem  und  herrichem  Leben. 

Was  langst  in  ihm  schlief, 

unterdruckt  von  der  Macht 

Des  Crams  und  des  Alters,  ist 
plotzlich  erwacht 

Zu  vollem  und  herrichem  Leben. 


14. 
Sein  Antlitz  ergluht,  wie's 

ergluhte  zurZeit 
Der  hoffnung  umleuchteten 

J ah  re; 
Cewalt  auf  der  Stirn,  vom 

Cebrechen  befreit, 
Erhebt  er  das  Haupt,  vom 

zerrissenen  Kleid 
Umwallt  wie  vom  Furstentalare. 


It  resounds  through  the  glade, 
and  from  his  lips  flows  the  song 

ever  louder. 
With  his  mind's  eye  he  views  the 

beauty  which  fills  the  heavens 
and  this  earthly  world,  and  every 

part  of  creation  near  and  far: 


10. 

The  precious  stones  that  the 
mountains  in  the  north  and 

in  the  south  secretly  conceal; 

the  creatures  of  the  ocean,  the 
enchanted  treasures 

hidden  in  the  dark  depths  of  the 
forest, 

the  battles  of  bold  knights. 

11. 
He  praises  the  glorious  deeds  of 

past  and  present. 
His  song  honors  the  noble 

struggles  of  peoples,  the 

justice  of  princes. 
It  calls  the  benevolence  of 

powerful  ones 
in  this  earthly  realm 

to  descend  upon  the  heads  of 
the  lowly. 

12. 
He  salutes  the  persecuted  and 

enslaved  man, 
He  allies  himself  more  closely 

with  him; 

13. 
His  thoughts  flourish,  just  as  the 
tightly-pressed  corn  shoots 
sprout  up  in  their  golden  glory; 

that  which  for  a  long  time  had 

slept  within  him, 
repressed  by  the  powers  of  grief 

and  age, 
suddenly  awoke  to  full  and 

glorious  life, 
that  which  for  a  long  time  had 

slept  within  him, 
repressed  by  the  powers  of  grief 

and  age, 
suddenly  awoke  to  full  and 

glorious  life. 

14. 
His  face  glows  as  it  did  in  the 

years 
which  were  illuminated  by  hope; 

power  on  his  brow,  freed  from 

infirmity, 
he  lifts  up  his  head  from  the 

ragged  clothing, 
which  envelops  him  like  a 

princely  robe. 

continued  on  page  33 


MET 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
OF  NEW  YORK 

April  22-27 
Hynes  Civic  Auditorium 

Prudential  Center 
Repertory  


April  22— L'lTALIANA  IN  ALGERI 


New  Production 
Boston   Premiere 

April  23— I  VESPRI  SICILIANI 

New  Production 
Boston   Premiere 

April  24 — DON  GIOVANNI 
April  25 — MADAMA  BUTTERFLY 
April  26— DER  ROSENKAVALIER 
April  27— Mat.  TU  RAN  DOT 
Eve.  RIGOLETTO 


Prices:  $17.50,  $15.50,  $14.00,  $12.50, 
$10.00,  $9.50,  $8.50,  $7.00,  $6.50, 
$5.50,  $3.50 

Opening  Night:  $17.50    seats  $25.00,  $15.50 

seats  $20,  $12.50 seats  $15.00. 


TICKETS  NOW  — ALL  OPERAS 

9:30  to  6  Daily  at  Box  Office 

Boston  Opera  Association 

420  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


♦  ♦♦ 


Quick 

name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Symphony  Hall 


I   Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


Park  Square  426-2000 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


Kurt  Tiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Riviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  PM. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON.  MASS   02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

^^T^WWHKmmm  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashiik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


liHb 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


■  -' 


In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor] 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990 


J.  Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


\  *  &H;~  *  ** 
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We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWDDRY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


At  Dunfeys  Parker  House     -  /•'•. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 
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anew  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass 

conducted   by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


and  [MM] 


continued  from  page  27 


15. 

Noch  nie  gab  das  Herz  solch 
ein  Dichten  ihm  ein; 

Es  fugten  die  wechselnden  Lieder 

So  reichlich  sich  ein  zu 
harmonischen  Reihn. 

Und  schon  blickt  im  Westen  mit 
demantenem  Schein 

Vom  Himmel  der  Abendstern 
nieder. 

16. 
Zu  Ende  gefuhrt  ist  des  Alten 

Gesang, 
Die  Augen,  die  lichtlosen,  heben 

Sich  aufwarts;  des  Ceists  voll,  des 
Macht  ihn  durchdrang, 

Verstummt  er;  — ■  die  Hand  lasst 
mit  schliessendem  Klang 

Die  Saiten  verhallend  erbeben. 

18. 
Ihn  wunderts  dass  nichts  sich 

geregt  um  ihn, 
Dass  keiner  geredet  im  Kreise. 

Sein  Hauptneigtsich  traumrisch; 

—  da  schwanket  das  Grun, 
Ein  Fl Cistern  begin nt  durch  die 

Waldung  zu  ziehn, 
Sie  spricht  zu  dem  Sinnenden 

leise: 

19. 
'Du  torichter  Alter!  Du  bist  hier 

all  ein; 
Du  sangst  an  verodeter  Stelle! 

Das  Mahl  ist  beendet,  getrunken 

der  Wein. 
Zu  bleiben  fiel  keinem  der 

Waidmanner  ein, 
Du  armer,  betrogner  Geselle! 

20. 
Es  bellen  die  Hunde,  —  du  horst 

es,  du  Tor; 
Es  stosst  in  die  Horner  im  lustigen 

Chor 
Das  furstliche  j'agergesinde. 

21. 
Man  rief  dich  hierher,  doch  du 

saumtestzu  lang; 
Es  batten,  am  Ort  zu  verziehen, 
Nicht  Zeit  die  Bojaren.  Fur 

deinen  Gesang 
Wird  niemand  Belohnung  dir 

geben,  noch  Dank, 
Du  Armer!  umsonst  war  dien 

Muhen!' 

22. 
'Mich  dunket,  mein  Wald,  mein 

befreundeter  du, 
Dass  wahr  du  gesprochen  dem 

Alten. 
Ich  sang  in  der  Einsamkeit 

friedlicher  Ruh; 


15. 
Never  before  had  his  heart 

instilled  in  him  such  poetic 

spirit; 
the  varying  songs  thoroughly 

join  together 
into  a  harmonious  arrangement, 

and  already  the  evening  star 

shines  down 
from  the  western  skies  with 

diamond-like  brilliance. 

16. 
The  song  of  the  old  man  comes 

to  an  end; 
the  clouded  eyes  raised  themselves 

upward; 
filled  with  inspiration,  permeated 

with  vitality, 
he  becomes  silent;  his  hand 

strikes  the  strings  softly, 
letting  the  final  sound  fade  away. 

18. 
It  amazes  him  that  nothing 

around  him  stirs, 
and  that  no  one  among  the  circle 

of  men  speaks. 
His  head  nods  dreamily;  the  trees 

begin  to  sway, 
a  whisper  begins  to  move  through 

the  woodland; 
it  speaks  softly  to  the  man  lost 

in  thought; 

19. 
'You  foolish  old  man;  You  are  all 

alone  here; 
you  have  sung  in  a  place  that  is 

deserted! 
The  feast  is  over,  the  wine  has 

been  drunk. 
It  occurred  to  none  of  the 

hunters  to  stay, 
you  poor,  deceived  fellow! 

20. 
the  dogs  are  barking  —  you  can 

hear  it,  you  fool; 
the  princely  company  of 

hunters 
is  blowing  its  horns  in  a  joyous 

chorus. 

21. 
'They  called  you  here,  but  you 

hesitated  too  long; 
the  boyars  didn't  have  the  time 

to  linger  here. 
For  your  singing  you  will  receive 

neither  reward  nor  thanks, 
you  poor  man!  your  effort  was 

in  vain!' 

22. 
'It  appears  to  me,  my  forest, 

my  friend, 
that  you  have  spoken  the  truth 

to  an  old  man. 
I  sang  in  the  solitude  of  peaceful 

silence, 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Doch  steht  mir  das  Crollen 

daruber  nicht  zu, 
Nicht  wollt  ich  Belohnung 

erhalten. 

23. 
Und  wahrlich  —  hatt  ich,  dessert 

Auge  nicht  sieht, 
Cewusst  um  mein  einsam 

Verbleiben,  — 
Nicht  hammen  such  dann  hatt 

ich  konnen  das  Lied, 
Nicht,  das,  was  sich  muchtig 

gedrangt  ins  Gemut, 
Verbannen  aus  ihm  und 

vertreiben. 

24. 
Sie  mogen  dort  jagen  nach  ihrem 

Begehr, 
Erlegen  das  Wild,  das  bedrohte. 
Das  Lied,  das  er  sang,  fiel  dem 

Creise  nicht  schwer, 
Und  ihm  nicht  zum  Tadel 

gereichts,  noch  zur  Ehr, 
Denn  ihm  steht  es  nicht  zu 

Gebote. 


25. 
Es  stromt  aus  dem  Herzen  wie 

Fluten  heraus, 
Die  nicht  sich  dewaltigen  lassen; 
Es  hat  das  Beleben  des  nachtigen 

Taus, 
Das  Warmen  der  Sonne,  des 

Sturmes  Gebraus, 
Des  Tods  unabwendbar  Erfassen. 

26. 
Wems  aufgeht  im  Sinn,  wie  ein 

leuchtender  Strahl, 
Der  ist  einem  Geiste  zu  eigen, 
Ihn  seichnet  der  Sehermacht 

gluhendes  Mai; 
Es  redet  in  ihm,  und  er  hat  nicht 

die  Wahl; 
Er  kann,  was  ihm  tont,  nicht 

verschweigen. 

27. 
Der  Giessbach  rollt  schaumend, 

von  Felsen  umruht, 
Er  weiss  nicht,  ob  Hirten  und 

Herden 
Mit  seiner  kristallenen, 

blinkenden  Flut, 
Verweilend  an  ihr  in  der 

Mittagszeit-Glut, 
Im  Tale  erquicken  sich  werden. 

28. 

Dem  Fursten  zur  Lust  und  zur 

Ehre  begann 
Das  Lied,  das  vernehmen  er 

sollte. 
Doch  weiter  griff's  um  sich, 

indem  ichs  ersann, 
Und  freier  und  freier  ergoss  es 

sich  dann 
Eur  jeden,  der  horen  es  wollte. 


but  I  bear  no  resentment  because 

of  that. 
I  did  not  want  to  be  rewarded. 


23. 

'And  indeed,  had  I,  whose  eyes 

cannot  see, 
known  that  I  would  be  left  alone, 
that  would  not  have  been  enough 

to  restrain  my  song 
or  dispel  or  drive  away  from  it 
that  which  has  so  forcefully  driven 

its  way  into  my  heart. 


24. 
'They  can  hunt  to  their  heart's 

desire, 
and  kill  off  the  game  that  they 

have  threatened. 
The  song,  which  this  old  man  has 

sung,  was  not  difficult  for  him, 
it  brought  him  neither  reproach 

nor  praise, 
for  he  stands  at  no  one's  disposal 

to  do  it. 

25. 
'It  flows  out  of  his  heart  like 

torrents 
that  cannot  be  contained; 
it  has  the  vitality  of  the  nightly 

dew, 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  raging 

of  the  storm, 
the  inescapable  grasp  of  death. 

26. 

'He,  in  whose  mind  it  emerges, 

like  a  shining  ray  of  light, 
possesses  an  independent  spirit. 
He  is  marked  with  the  glowing 

sign  of  perceptivity; 
it  speaks  within  him,  and  he  has 

no  choice, 
he  cannot  silence  what  sounds 

within  him. 

27. 
'The  foaming  mountain  torrent, 

surrounded  by  rock,  roars; 
it  does  not  know  whether 

shepherds  and  their  herds, 
lingering  by  it  in  the  midday  heat, 
will  refresh  themselves  in  the 

valley 
with  its  crystalline,  sparkling 

waters. 

28. 

'The  song,  which  the  prince  was 

supposed  to  hear, 
began  in  his  honor  and  for  his 

entertainment. 
But  it  grew  out  of  its  bounds  while 

I  was  composing  it, 
and  then  poured  forth  more  and 

more  freely 
to  everyman  who  wanted  to 

hear  it. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE^L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &?  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  1 0:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


29. 
Und  Preis  meinen  Horern!  Lass 

dankend  mich  hier, 
Cebieterin  Erde,  dich  loben! 
Dem  Barden  sei  Preis,  der 

gesungen  mit  mir! 
Und  Preis,  du  mein  Wald,  mein 

befreundeter,  dir! 
Und  Preis  den  Gestirnen  dort 

oben! 

30. 
Und  die  gruss  ich  auch,  die  mein 

Lied  nicht  gehort, 
Mog  ihnen  nur  Heil  widerfahren! 
Der  Furst  herrsche  lange 

begluckt  und  geehrt! 
Dem  Volk  sei  beschwerdloses 

Leben  gewahrt 
Und  Frieden  den  edlen  Bojaren!' 


29. 

And  praise  to  my  listeners! 

Let  me  thankfully 
praise  you  here,  Mistress  Earth! 
Praise  to  the  bard,  who  sang 

with  me! 
And  praise  to  you,  my  forest, 

my  friend! 
And  praise  to  the  stars  up  above! 

30. 
'And  I  also  salute  those  who 

didn't  hear  my  song. 
May  happiness  be  theirs! 
May  the  prince  long  rule  with  joy 

and  honor! 
May  the  burdened  folk  be  granted 

an  untroubled  life! 
And  freedom  to  all  noble  boyars!' 

translation  by  Ellen  Clew 
and  Charles  Quatt 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


J.  Ganson 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parenti  Sisters 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with  Diamonds        $720 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds    $1200 
Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and   Diamond  Border  $1600 


Subject  to  prior  sale 


I    arenti  S^iste 


Incorporated 


actual  size 


97    NEWBURY    STREET.    BOSTON.   MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  qpte 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21    MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


IklPQ         AND    LOAN 
IMUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


J.  Ganson 


LUCIANO  BERIO 
Recital  I     (For  Cathy) 
Program  note  by  Misha  Donat 


Berio  was  born  in  Oneglia  (now  Imperia),  Italy,  on  October  24  1925.  Following 
his  graduation  from  the  Milan  Conservatory,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Ghedini, 
he  studied  with  Dallapiccola  in  1952  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  under  a 
Koussevitzky  Foundation  Fellowship.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  took  a  position 
with  Radio  Italiana  and  in  1955  established  the  Studio  di  Fonologia,  a  labora- 
tory for  experimental  and  electronic  music.  Since  that  time  he  has  become 
increasingly  well  known  not  only  as  a  composer  but  also  as  a  conductor, 
largely  of  his  own  music.  He  has  taught  at  the  Juilliard  School  and  in  1960  and 
1969  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During 
his  1960  residence  at  Tanglewood,  one  of  his  best  known  works,  Circles,  was 
given  its  world  premiere  at  the  Berkshire  Festival.  Tonight's  soloist,  Cathy 
Berberian,  and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  the  per- 
formers. Recital  I,  completed  in  1972,  is  being  performed  tonight  in  a  newly 
revised  version.  The  performance  is  the  first  by  the  Orchestra. 

Conceived  in  1966  but  not  written  until  1972,  Recital  I  (For  Cathy)  is 
concerned  with  the  very  nature  of  theatrical  performance;  it  is  at  once 
an  homage  to  a  singer  (and  the  version  recorded  here  pays  tribute  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkably  versatile  vocal  artists  of  our  time)  and  — 
in  Berio's  words  —  'an  attempt  to  elevate  functional  music  to  a  high 
level.'  The  recital  situation  of  the  piece  is  clearly  not  a  realistic  one 
(though  there  is  one  'straight'  performance  of  a  song  for  voice  and 
piano)  but  rather  a  vision  of  the  burden  formed  by  the  accumulation 
of  a  lifetime's  involvement  with  a  musical  repertoire. 

The  main  flow  of  events  in  Recital  is  carried  by  a  continual  stream-of- 
consciousness,  both  spoken  and  sung.  The  spoken  text  is  by  Berio,  with 
occasional  reference  to  texts  by  Andrea  Mosetti  and  Edoardo  Sanguineti 
(the  translation  is  Miss  Berberian's);  the  sung  text  consists  of  fragments 
from  the  singer's  own  repertoire,  the  selection  of  quotations  governed 
by  their  tonality  (Berio  provides  each  time  for  a  choice  between  one 
of  two  closely  related  keys,  or  between  a  tonal  and  an  atonal  fragment). 

Listeners  to  Cathy  Berberian's  Recital  may  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of 
songs  by  Ravel,  Milhaud,  Poulenc,  Hahn,  Falla,  Stravinsky,  Bach,  Schubert, 
Wolf,  Wagner  and  Mahler  as  well  as  operatic  snatches  from  Carmen, 
Manon,  Lakme,  Louise,  Rigoletto,  La  Cenerentola,  Dido  and  Aeneas 
and  The  Fairy  Queen.  Prokofieff's  Alexander  Nevsky,  Bernstein's  'Jere- 
miah' Symphony,  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  lunaire,  Berio's  Epifanie  and 
one  of  Marlene  Dietrich's  songs  from  The  Blue  Angel  are  also  briefly 
evoked. 

In  addition  to  the  singer's  fragmentary  monologue,  the  schizophrenic 
nature  of  the  dramatic  situation  in  Recital  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  score  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  musical  layers,  which  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  function  quite  independently  of  each  other: 
first,  the  normal  recital  arrangement  of  a  singer  and  her  accompanist 
on  stage;  second,  the  presence  of  two  additional  pianos  —  one  in  the 
orchestra  pit,  the  other  behind  the  platform  —  which  act  as  a  form  of 
extension  of  the  accompaniment,  and  third,  the  chamber  orchestra  itself 
(flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  alto  saxophone,  trumpet, 
bass  trumpet,  tenor  trombone,  percussion,  electric  organ,  harpsichord 
and  four  strings).  Although  the  material  of  these  layers  does  at  various 
stages  of  the  work  coincide  and  overlap,  its  actual  performance  is  con- 
trolled in  three  separate  ways:  the  singer  chooses  her  own  tempo  (and, 
of  course,  that  of  her  accompanist)  throughout;  the  conductor  is 
responsible  for  the  tempo  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  two  additional 
pianos  are  co-ordinated  through  the  use  of  stopwatches. 

The  originality  of  Recital,  and  its  refusal  to  be  placed  in  any  pre-existing 
formal  category,  can  be  heard  at  its  very  beginning  —  in  a  sense,  the 
strangest  Berio  has  yet  written.  The  work  opens  as  what  appears  to  be  a 
comparatively  normal  Monteverdi  concert;  the  soloist  enters  singing,  as 
if  to  herself,  Monteverdi's  La  Lettera  Amorosa,  accompanied  by  an  off- 
stage harpsichord.  Scarcely  giving  her  time  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  discovering  that  her  accompanist  has  not  yet  arrived  (he  doesn't  in 
fact  appear  until  halfway  through  Recital),  the  orchestra  continues  her 
Monteverdi  program  with  a  part  of  the  Lamento  delta  Ninfa,  in  Berio's 
own  instrumentation.  Gradually  the  Monteverdi  style  disintegrates  as  the 
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TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


soloist  begins  her  spoken  monologue,  and  as  fragments  of  her  reper- 
toire begin  to  be  heard  a  wardrobe  mistress  enters  to  add  a  sleeve  to 
her  costume  —  thus  starting  a  slow  process  of  accumulation  that  is  to 
end  with  the  singer's  being  suffocatingly  enmeshed  in  a  net.  During  this 
first  part  of  Recital  the  soloist,  finding  herself  without  an  accompanist, 
clings  to  the  orchestra  for  support,  imitating  the  sound  of  a  solo  violinist 
whose  obstinately  repetitive  part  threatens  at  times  to  turn  the  event 
into  a  concerto  (and  at  one  stage,  as  the  atmosphere  degenerates  almost 
into  that  of  a  nightclub,  the  violinist  can  be  heard  quoting  distorted 
fragments  from  the  first  movement  of  Tchaikovsky's  concerto). 

When  the  pianist  (to  whose  absence  several  thinly  veiled  references  have 
been  made)  finally  makes  his  entrance,  it  is  to  launch  into  a  perform- 
ance of  Avendo  gran  desio  —  a  song  written  by  Berio  in  1948  to  words 
by  the  12th-century  writer,  Jacopo  da  Lentini.  As  the  song  comes  to  an 
end  the  sound  of  the  piano  is  echoed  by  the  two  offstage  pianists  (who 
from  this  point  on  also  incorporate  fleeting  references  to  their  keyboard 
repertoire),  and  the  singer  now  becomes  increasingly  weighed  down  by 
words  as  she  delves  ever  more  deeply  into  her  memories.  Attempting  to 
give  a  lecture  on  music-theater  ('It  is  my  ideological  contention  that  the 
only  form  where  gesture,  sound  and  meaning  coincide  is  the  ritual'), 
she  dries  up  completely,  though  her  'lesson'  is  nevertheless  carried  out: 
five  musicians  wearing  commedia  dell'arte  masks  step  onto  the  stage 
and  play  a  short  marchlike  passage.  (The  material  consists  of  quotations 
from  the  soloist's  earlier  renderings  of  Bach  and  Purcell,  now  trans- 
formed into  a  burlesque  style).  Their  demonstration  of  the  art  of  music- 
theater  is  formed  by  exchanging  both  masks  and  instruments  at  each 
repetition  of  the  music.  Since,  for  example,  the  clarinetist  will  at  one 
moment  find  himself  with  a  viola  in  his  hands,  and  the  violist,  say,  with 
a  trombone,  the  music  is  recognizable  only  in  its  rhythmic  outline  until 
the  round  of  exchanges  is  completed  and  the  original  status  quo  restored. 


Cathy  Berberian  in  Rectial  I  (for  Cathy) 

The  final  section  of  Recital  is  a  coda  in  which  the  musical  quotations 
of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  score  are  left  behind,  and  fragmentation  is 
replaced  by  lyricism.  This  coda  (or  Lied,  as  it  is  labeled  in  the  score) 
marks  in  a  sense  the  return  of  the  'subjective'  style  in  which  the  work 
began,  but  instead  of  the  open  freshness  of  Monteverdi  we  hear  a  piece 
in  which  the  hopelessness  of  the  soloist's  plight  is  underlined  by  the 
fact  that  her  vocal  line  is  inescapably  trapped  between  the  two  notes 
—  C  and  C-sharp  —  around  which  it  obsessively  revolves.  In  this  sec- 
tion we  no  longer  seem  to  be  listening  simply  to  a  recitalist  but  rather 
to  an  artist  who  has  become  a  genuinely  tragic,  almost  operatic, 
character. 

The  above  note,  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  RCA  Records,  appears 
on  the  RCA  recording  of  this  work  (ARL1-0036)  in  which  Miss  Berberian 
is  featured  as  the  soloist. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

H  lb** 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

WKK^ « 

^te>.  ^^I 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 

RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  SPORES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 

STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cost 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


ea 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


IP 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

SAGE'S 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun- 
treader  —  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of  1970  — 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  7,  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were  named  among  the  best  recordings 
of  1971  by  Time  Magazine. 
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IN  THE   EVENT  OF   EMERGENCIES... 

By  the  nature  of  their  profession,  many  patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  subject  to  emergency  telephone  calls.  Such  patrons  may 
ensure  that  they  can  be  reached  during  performances  by  leaving  the 
number  of  their  seat  location  at  the  switchboard  (adjacent  to  the  box 
office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor).  All  patrons  are  urged,  in 
the  event  of  emergency,  to  leave  the  number  of  their  location  with  mem- 
bers of  their  family  at  home. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 

0/7/7/7/ 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 


THE  SOLOISTS 


$AHAN  ARZRUNI  was  born  in  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  in  1943.  He  attended  the  Istanbul 
Conservatory,  Robert  College  and  the  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music  where  he  studied 
piano  with  Edward  Steuermann  and  Sascha 
Gorodnitzki.  From  1968  to  1973  he  enjoyed 
the  unique  experience  of  performing  with 
Victor  Borge,  both  in  concert  and  in  recital. 
Mr  Arzruni  has  recorded  a  series  of  al- 
bums for  children  on  the  Musical  Heritage 
Society  label.  They  include  music  of 
Khachaturian,   Kabalevsky  and   Bartok. 


CATHY  BERBERIAN,  born  in  Massachusetts 
of  Armenian  parents,  is  especially  well 
known  as  an  interpreter  of  contemporary 
music.  Several  composers,  including  Pous- 
seur,  Milhaud,  Cage  and  Berio,  have  con- 
tributed to  her  repertoire,  the  last  having 
written  several  pieces  for  her,  including 
Circles,  Visage,  Sequenza,  Folk  songs,  and 
the  piece  to  be  performed  at  this  con- 
cert, Recital  I.  She  has  also  been  closely 
associated  with  Stravinsky's  vocal  works; 
the  final  version  of  Elegy  for  JFK  was  made  for  her  voice.  Cathy  Berberian 
has  appeared  at  almost  every  leading  music  festival  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing those  at  Donaueschingen,  Venice,  Brussels,  Stratford,  Ojai,  Spoleto, 
Vienna,  Warsaw,  Palermo,  Ghent,  Bremen,  Royan,  Lisbon  and  Ravinia, 
and  performs  in  such  leading  concert  halls  as  La  Scala,  Philharmonic 
Hall,  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Concertgebouw.  An  actress  as  well  as  a 
singer,  she  has  recently  begun  revitalizing  the  recital  format,  incorporat- 
ing the  use  of  staging  and  lighting.  She  has  taught  vocal  interpretation 
at  the  University  of  Vancouver  and  at  the  Rheinische  Musikschule  in 
Cologne.  A  linguist,  she  has  translated  four  books  from  English  to 
Italian,  and  can  sing  in  a  total  of  twenty  languages,  including  Chinese. 
Miss  Berberian's  first  appearance  with  the  Orchestra  was  in  October 
1972  when  she  sang  in  the  first  Spectrum  concert  of  that  season. 


WENDY  HILTON,  who  was  born  in  London, 
is  a  specialist  in  French  Baroque  Court  and 
Theatrical  Dance  as  performer,  researcher, 
teacher  and  choreographer.  Between  1961 
and  1968  she  directed  the  only  professional 
group  in  England  devoted  to  the  perform- 
ance of  pre-nineteenth  century  dance.  Since 
her  American  debut  with  Rosalyn  Tureck 
at  Lincoln  Center  in  1968,  Miss  Hilton  has 
toured  the  United  States  giving  concert 
and  lecture-demonstrations.  Wendy  Hilton 
is  on  the  faculties  of  The  Juilliard  School,  Rutgers  University  and  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Purchase,  and  was  recently  guest  lec- 
turer at  Barnard  College.  She  has  choreographed  for  BBC-TV,  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  The  Handel  Opera  Society  (London) 
and  the  New  York  Pro  Musica.  She  will  chorograph  Purcell's  Dido  and 
Aeneas  for  the  Corfu  Festival  in  July.  Theatre  Arts  Books  in  New  York 
will  publish  her  forthcoming  book  on  Baroque  dance. 
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ENGLISH  CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA 
PINCHASZUKERMAN 

Conductor  -  Soloist 

BACH 

Concerto  in  C  minor 

for  Violin  &  Oboe 

Concerto  in  D  minor 

for  2  Violins 

MOZART 

Violin  Concerto  No.  5, 
A  Major,  K.  219 

VERDI 

String  Quartet  in  E  Minor 
(Orchestral  Version) 


SUN.  APR.  21  AT  3 

JORDAN  HALL     KE  6-2412 

AMADEUS 
QUARTET 

Haydn,  Op.  54,  No.  2,  C  Major 
Tippett,  Quartet  No.  2 
Schubert,  "Death  and  the 
Maiden" 


BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC, 

Herbert  Von  Karajan,      Conductor 

LEIPZIG  GEWANDHAUS 
ORCHESTRA 

LEONTYNE  PR 


from 
East  Germany 


PETER  PEARS  and 
MURRAY  PERAHIA 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY  OF 
LINCOLN  CENTER 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

ROYAL  SWEDISH  BALLET 

are  included  among  the  more  than 
forty  outstanding  music 
and  dance  events 

in  the  1974-75 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

The  1974-75  season  brochure  describing 

the  series  in  detail  will  soon  be  available. 

For  a  copy,  write  to 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

420  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  02116 

PHONE  536-6037 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 

VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hay  den  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 

Name:    : 

Address:    

City 


.State. 


.Zip 


Phone:. 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


MICHAEL  WAGER'S  career  has  included 
theater,  films  and  television,  as  well  as 
appearances  with  symphony  orchestras.  In 
the  theater  he  has  taken  part  in  Joseph 
Papp's  production  of  Trelawney  of  the 
Wells,  he  played  Petruchio  in  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  and  has  been  seen  on  Broad- 
way in  The  Three  Sisters,  Saint  Joan,  The 
Firstborn,  Brecht  on  Brecht,  Misalliance, 
Benardine,  The  Remarkable  Mister  Penny- 
packer,  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,  The 
Small  Hours  and  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author.  He  has  appeared 
as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheck  in  Twelfth  Night  at  the  Cambridge  Drama  Fes- 
tival, as  well  as  Rodrigo  in  Othello,  Prince  Hal  in  Henry  IV  Part  1  and 
Malcolm  in  Macbeth.  Michael  Wager  has  played  abroad  in  London,  in 
Greece  and  with  the  Habimath  Players  in  Tel  Aviv.  His  films  include 
Exodus,  King  of  Kings  and  Hill  24  Doesn't  Answer.  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  where  he  was  awarded  both  the  BA  and  MA  degrees,  he  was 
a  founder  of  the  Brattle  Theatre  and  the  Cambridge  Drama  Festival. 
Michael  Wager  recently  completed  an  engagement  in  7776.  He  made 
his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  December  1972  as  the  Speaker 
in  Oedipus  Rex.  During  the  past  season  he  appeared  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
taking  the  role  of  Thesee  in  Syllabaire  pour  Phedre,  the  opening  pro- 
duction of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  season  at  the  Forum.  His  most  recent 
appearance  with  the  Orchestra  was  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  in 
August  of  last  year  when  he  performed  the  role  of  narrator  in  Berlioz' 
Lelio. 


^GZ' 
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In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


Ganson 
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Cnchantin 


9 

Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  .  .  .  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  ...  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$200.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Bostons  biggest   %j4f%fmf  Harvard  Souare, 
Record  Shop  ^g^x  /-dp  Cambridge. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


RUDOLF  SERKIN,  SEIJI  OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  CONCERT  BENEFITTING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION   INSTITUTION 

Musicians  are  human  —  legend  to  the  contrary  —  and  in  retirement 
they  need  and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  security  that  you  and  I  would 
wish  for  ourselves.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact  and  not  long  after  the  Orchestra's 
formation  they  took  steps  to  ensure  that  its  members  would  survive 
the  inevitable  fact  of  retirement.  Thus  in  1903  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  was  founded.  The  oldest  such  fund  among 
American  orchestras,  it  has  paid  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
annually  during  recent  years  to  more  than  one  hundred  retirees  and 
their  widows. 

Institution  income  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources:  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  invested  funds 
and  contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated. 
Other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  annual  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, through  which  patrons  may  make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21  at  3.00,  Boston 
Symphony  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  in  a  concert  benefitting  the  Institution.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  direct  the  Orchestra  in  Ravel's  Menuet  antique  and  the 
complete  ballet  music  of  Ma  Mere  L'Oye.  Mr  Serkin  will  perform 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  7  in  D  minor.  Tickets  for  this  event  will 
go  on  sale  on  March  25,  but  subscribers  have  been  mailed  postcards, 
presentation  of  which  at  the  box  office  on  or  after  March  18  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  tickets  prior  to  the  general  sale.  Prices  are  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  respective  tax  deductible  amounts  are  $15,  $12, 
$9,  $5  and  $1. 


THE  CURRENT  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 
The  exhibition  of  contemporary  tapestries  now  on  display  in  the  Cabot 
Cahners  room  at  Symphony  Hall  presents  a  selection  of  works  by 
European  and  American  artists  in  this  exciting  and  recently  rediscovered 
medium.  Since  Lurcat,  Picasso,  Braque  and  Miro  began  designing  tapes- 
tries in  the  thirties  and  sparked  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  an  art  form 
that  had  lain  dormant  for  hundreds  of  years,  many  of  our  finest  con- 
temporary artists  have  become  attracted  to  the  possibilities  of  tapestry 
as  a  medium. 

This  exhibition  includes  examples  of  tapestries  by  such  masters  as 
Picasso,  Miro,  and  Leger  among  the  Europeans  ,  Calder,  Katz,  Lindner, 
and  Zox  among  the  American  artists.  All  the  tapestries  are  hand  woven 
in  pile  or  rug  weave,  of  pure  virgin  wool.  The  artists,  working  with  the 
master  weavers,  create  designs  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the  artists' 
imagery  is  enhanced  by  the  various  weaves  and  textural  combinations. 
Distinguished  as  a  genre  by  reliance  on  clear,  vibrant  colors,  strong, 
simple  images,  and  the  tactile  pleasures  of  the  wool,  the  tapestries  on 
display  represent  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  subject  matter  and  treat- 
ment, indicating  the  high  quality  of  interest  and  achievement  possible 
in  the  reemergent  art. 

The  exhibition  appears  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Harcus  Krakow  Rosen 
Sonnabend  Gallery  at  7  Newbury  Street  in  Boston,  and  continues  through 
April. 


. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  announces  with  great  pleasure  that  the  1974 
Musical  Marathon  was  a  fortissimo  success.  The  Marathon,  presented 
by  radio  station  WCRB  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Boston  Pops,  ran  from  7.00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  7 
through  midnight  on  Sunday,  March  10. 


>v 


Mrs  Thomas  Gardiner,  Chairman  of  this  year's  Marathon,  told  members 
of  the  Orchestra  at  rehearsal  on  Monday,  March  11,  that  late  pledges 
had  boosted  the  total  to  $93,993.00,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  goal  of  $85,000. 


On  behalf  of  the  Council,  the  Chairman  of  the  Marathon  would  like  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  for  their  extra- 
ordinary generosity  with  their  time  and  talents.  Their  enthusiasm  and 
encouragement  make  the  Marathon. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  who 
actually  do  most  of  the  work,  especially  Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  Mrs  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman,  for 
their  unflagging  support  and  hours  of  practical  help;  Mrs  A.  Lloyd 
Russell,  co-ordinator  of  volunteers  at  WCRB;  Ms  Nina  Ratshin  of 
Brandeis  University,  in  charge  of  college  volunteers;  Mrs  Richard 
Thompson,  Premium  Chairman;  Mrs  Thomas  Franks  and  Mrs  F.  Corning 
Kenly,  who  handled  a  mountain  of  paperwork;  Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen, 
whose  Area  Chairmen  were  responsible  for  staffing  WCRB  and  the 
many  other  operations  which  the  Marathon  entails  —  all  these  deserve 
the  plaudits  of  the  Committee.  Mrs  Richard  Hill's  committee  mailed 
catalogs,  Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony  fed  an  army  of  volunteers,  and  Mrs 
Elting  E.  Morison's  publicity  brought  the  public  to  the  telephones.  In 
addition  there  were  literally  hundreds  of  volunteers  without  whose  help 
the  Marathon  could  not  be  run. 

Radio  Station  WCRB,  which  co-sponsors  and  broadcasts  the  Marathon, 
contributes  much  more  than  time,  money  and  talent  to  the  cause.  The 
Council  would  like  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  staff  of  the  station, 
who  put  up  with  extraordinary  inconvenience,  lost  many  hours  of  sleep, 
and  then  joined  with  the  Symphony  volunteers  in  staffing  the  station. 
Without  them  there  could  be  no  Marathon. 

This  announcement  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  also  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Marathon  Committee  to  the  members  of  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  staff,  particularly  to  Mr  Steven  L.  Solomon,  Special  Events 
Administrator,  Mrs  Bernard  Zighera,  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Smith,  and  Mr  Donald  MacKenzie  and  the  house  crew,  whose  contribu- 
tion was  beyond  measure. 


Ganson 


And,  of  course,  the  thanks  of  all  concerned  go  to  those  who  contributed, 
in  amounts  which  ranged  from  a  few  cents  to  thousands  of  dollars,  be- 
cause it  was,  in  the  final  analysis,  their  interest  in  the  Orchestra,  and 
their  understanding  of  its  role  in  the  community  which  brought  the 
Marathon  so  triumphantly  'over  the  top.' 
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deep  overtones  . . . 

The  Fencer  coat,  an  impressive  variation 
of  fall  coatwear,  composed  of  warm, 
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COLIN  DAVIS 

"The  Composer's  Choice' 

PHILIPS 


PHILIPS 


HANDEL:  Messiah  (Complete) 
Harper,  Watts,  Shirley-Quirk, 
Wakefield;  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
&  Chorus  SC71AX300  Highlights  - 
Musicassette  PCR4-900-214 
Cartridge  PC8  900-214 
Ampex  Open  Reel  L  900-214 

MOZART:  Le  Nozze  Di  Figaro 

Wixell,  Norman,  Freni, 

Ganzarolli,  Minton; 

B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

6707.014 

Musicassette  7675.001 

Ampex  Open  Reel  R  7014 

Highlights  -  6500.434 

Musicassette  7300.186 

BERLIOZ:  Te  Deum 

Tagliavini; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

839.790 

Musicassette  18244  CAA 

MOZART:  "Credo"  and  "Coronation" 

Masses,  K.  257  &  317 

Donath,  Knight,  Davies,  Grant  Dean; 

John  Alldis  Choir; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

6500.234 

MOZART:  Mass  in  C  Minor  "Great", 

K.  427 

Donath,  Harper,  Davies,  Dean; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

6500.235 

Last  Night  of  the  Proms  -  Volume  II 
Norman,  Bainbridge;  B.B.C.  Choral 
Society;  B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra 
&  Chorus  6588.011 
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The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  October  16  1973  at  7.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to 'Coriolan'     op.  62 


*BEETHOVEN 


Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 

Rondo:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 


intermission 


*BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  concert  will  end  about  9.35 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  day's  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  Id,  1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning  /  E  vening  /  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


EDITORIAL 

Through  a  bequest  from  a  trust  established  under  the  will  of  Maria  E. 
Hatch,  of  which  Harold  Horvitz  is  Trustee,  the  Huntington  Avenue 
Lobby  has  been  refurbished  to  serve  as  a  lounge  for  persons  attending 
performances  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  lounge,  whose  decor  was  designed 
by  Benjamin  A.  Cook,  F.A.I.D.,  Trade  Winds  Inc.,  has  been  named  the 
Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room  in  honor  of  Mrs  Hatch's  husband.  The 
Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Shell  on  the  Charles  River  Esplanade,  Storrow 
Drive,  was  constructed  some  years  ago  by  a  grant  of  funds  from  the 
same  trust. 


Jet  Photo 


the  new  goes  in. 


Jet  Photo 


During  the  past  summer,  Symphony  Hall  underwent  its  most  extensive 
renovation  since  the  building  was  erected  in  1900:  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Frederick  J.  Kennedy  Memorial  Foundation  Inc.,  the  Hall 
has  been  air-conditioned.  This  new  feature  will  not  only  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  patrons  and  musicians  during  portions  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  seasons  but  it  will  also  make 
feasible  the  use  of  the  Hall  during  the  summer.  A  previous  grant  from 
the  Foundation  resulted  in  last  year's  carpeting,  painting  and  revised 
lighting  of  the  corridors.  As  in  that  case,  the  latest  improvement  was 
made  from  a  grant  designated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  renovation. 

The  Hall's  existing  ventilating  ducts  were  utilized  in  the  project,  which 
employs  a  steam  absorption  chilled  water  producing  system  designed 
by  Buerkel  and  Company  Inc.  The  W.  A.  MacLeod  Company  and  Hayes 
Mechanical  Inc.  handled  installation  and  contracting;  Bolt,  Beranek  and 
Newman  Inc.  served  as  acoustic  consultants.  Total  cost  of  the  renovation 
was  approximately  $400,000. 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 


63 


Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 
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2530  358 


SMETANA 


MaVIast 

Ms  Fatbepland 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

RAFAEL  KUBEUK 


2707  054  (2  LP's) 


2530  357 


2530145 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Stereo  Cartridges  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Ltd. 


Program  notes 
by  John  N.  Burk 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 

Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of 
'Coriolanus'  in  1807.  It  was  probably  first  performed  at  one  of  Prince  Lobko- 
witz's  subscription  concerts  in  Vienna  in  March  of  that  year.  The  overture  was 
published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication  to  Court  Secretary  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  overture  on  February  10  1882; 
Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 


Beethoven  in  1814 

After  Fidelio,  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting  of 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin,  a  dram- 
atist of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  wrote 
for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his  sketchbook: 
'Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of  witches.'  But 
the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  act,  and 
was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer,  Laban,  'because  it 
threatened  to  become  too  gloomy'.  In  short,  no  opera  emerged  from 
Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with  Collin  resulted  in  an  over- 
ture intended  for  performance  with  the  spoken  tragedy  Coriolan.  The 
play  had  been  first  performed  in  1802  (then  with  entr'acte  music  from 
Mozart's  Idomeneo),  and  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  which  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  acting  of  Lange  in  the  title  part.  The  popular- 
ity of  Coriolan  had  definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  wrote 
his  overture  on  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that  the  play  was  billed 
only  once  in  Vienna  between  the  years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  per- 
formance was  on  April  24  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance  Thayer 
does  not  believe  that  the  overture  was  played.  Beethoven  seems,  then, 
to  have  attached  himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather  than  by 
any  set  commission.  The  piece  was  accepted  forthwith  as  a  concert 
overture,  and  in  this  form  became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or 
'academies'  as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's  music  was  played. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 

*  #  * 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

THE 

.PREP  SHOP> 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 


*   *   * 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O.  METCALF  CO.  PRINTERS 


SPECIALISTS 

in  creative  printing  and  personal  service. 
Call  us  for  assistance  that  will  make  the 
difference    on   your   next  printed  piece. 

426-5050 

51  Melcher  Street  •  Boston,  MA  02210 

Established  1871 
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Something  grander 
for  your  grand  piana 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 

70/80  Park,  70  Park  Street,  Suite  18,  Brookline,  731-9443 
Wellesley  Green,  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  237-4040 

Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 
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There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  derived 
his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare.  The 
point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare  and 
Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  of  Plutarch. 
Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all  three  versions. 
His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  a 
set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of  Eschenburg,  with  many  passages 
underlined. 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting  dra- 
matic material  (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  historians). 
Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebians  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed 
beyond  endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive  and  overbearing,  had  scorned 
and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general 
anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate 
was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  B.C.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  rejec- 
tion. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city,  led 
by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched  him 
on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determination 
of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his  mother, 
who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly  inflict  upon 
his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the  forces  under  his 
command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian  leaders  upon  his 
own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the  version  of  Shake- 
speare; according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 

Collin's  treatment  differs  from  Shakespeare's  principally  in  that  the 
action  is  concentrated  into  a  shorter  and  more  continuous  period. 
Collin  begins  at  the  point  where  Coriolanus,  banished  from  Rome, 
takes  stormy  leave  of  his  family  and  marches  furiously  from  the  city. 
After  this  first  scene,  the  entire  action  takes  place  within  the  Volscian 
lines.  Shakespeare  depicts  Coriolanus  as  a  lone  and  striking  figure  in 
the  midst  of  constant  crowd  movement,  spurring  his  legions  to  the 
capture  of  Corioli,  the  Volscian  capital,  or  flinging  his  taunts  against 
the  Roman  rabble  as  they  threaten  to  throw  him  to  his  death  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  character  of  Coriolanus  is  indelibly  drawn  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  scornful  and  succulent  oaths  which  he  hurls  at 
his  enemies.  The  mother  and  wife  become  immediately  human  and 
endearing  figures  as  Shakespeare  presents  them,  and  at  the  end,  the 
nobility  and  pathos  of  Volumnia  dominate  the  scene.  Collin,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  Coriolanus  as  the  central  and  dominating  figure 
throughout.  His  characters  in  action  are  more  idealized  and  formalized, 
as  if  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Fate  and  avenging  furies 
threaten  and  at  last  destroy  him.  There  is  a  persistence  of  intense  dra- 
matic conflict  within  the  soul  of  the  all-conquering  leader.  Collin 
stresses  the  solemn  oath  of  fealty  until  death  which  he  has  made  to 
the  Volscians  and  which  his  sense  of  honor  forbids  him  to  break,  even 
when  he  is  confronted  with  the  destruction  of  Rome,  of  his  family,  and 
of  himself. 

Shakespeare's  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor,  pride 
and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of  Beetho- 
ven's overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  implacable,  limn 
Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject,  gentle  and 
melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of  his  mother. 
The  contrasting  musical  subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at  first  resistant 
but  gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end  there  is  entire  capitulation. 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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WORKING  IN  A  JACK  DANIEL'S  WAREHOUSE  has  its 
rewards.  In  the  summertime,  it's  the  coolest  spot  in  the  hollow. 

The  barrels  in  our  warehouse  always  rest  cool,  except  for  those  up 

near  the  roof.  So  every  now  and  then  we  move 

them  around,  making  sure  all  of  the  whiskey  m      CHARC 

ages  and  colors  the  right  way.  You  see,  we'd 

rather  let  our  product  age  the  old  natural  way  ^-^^ 

Mr.  Jack  used.  And  besides,  we  like  an  excuse  to 

cool  off  on  warm  Moore  County  days. 


MELLOWED 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist,  the 
despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate—  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

There  are  two  available  recordings  of  the  'Coriolan'  overture  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA;  one  is  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  the  other  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
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CINTUR4TO 
CN75R4DIM. 

ADUmCED  STEEL  BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73  'Emperor' 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  'Emperor'  concerto  in  1809. 
The  premiere  was  probably  given  in  Leipzig  the  following  year,  with  Johann 
Schneider  as  soloist.  In  Vienna  the  first  performance  took  place  on  February  12 
1812;  Karl  Czerny  was  the  pianist.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played 
the  concerto  on  January  27  1882;  Carl  Bearmann  was  soloist  and  Georg  Henschel 
conducted.  Among  the  many  other  famous  pianists  who  have  performed  the 
concerto  with  the  Orchestra  are  Eugen  d'Albert,  Ignace  Paderewski,  Ferruccio 
Busoni,  Harold  Bauer,  Josef  Hofmann,  Walter  Gieseking,  Egon  Petri,  Leonard 
Shure,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Alexander  Borovsky,  Clifford  Curzon,  Claudio  Arrau, 
Robert  Casadesus,  Artur  Rubinstein  and  Vladimir  Ashkenazy. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani,  strings,  and  solo  piano. 

A  recording  of  the  Fifth  piano  concerto  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  available  on  the  RCA  label.  It  is  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Arthur 
Rubenstein  is  the  soloist. 


DESIGNEO  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40.000  MILES  TIRE  "... 


Beethoven  in  1805 


Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  concertos  appear  in  the 
books  of  sketches  after  those  for  the  Choral  fantasia;  they  date  from 
1808  or  1809.  He  completed  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE.        14  NEEDHAM  ST 
547-1927  969-8665 

MALDEIM  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE.  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


vJLa/^ 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 
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of  1809.  The  conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  anything  but  con- 
ducive to  creative  contemplation,  and  it  is  additional  proof  of 
Beethoven's  powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could 
compose  this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such  a 
period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon  Vienna,  and  when 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery 
on  the  Spittelberg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  The  population  crowded  indiscriminately  into  every 
possible  underground  shelter  (a  reminder  to  us  that  methods  of  warfare 
have  since  changed  only  in  the  direction  of  deadliness).  Beethoven's 
windows  on  the  Wasserkunst  Bastei,  chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in 
direct  line  of  the  bombardment.  He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother 
Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the  cellar,  holding  a 
pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his  poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  the 
concussive  reports.  Shells  were  fired  into  the  city  without  cessation 
through  the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames;  wounded  civilians 
were  carried  through  the  streets  to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon, 
Vienna  capitulated  —  it  could  have  done  nothing  else  —  and  forthwith 
endured  the  French  occupation  for  the  two  months  that  remained  of 
the  campaign.  Napoleon  set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn 
Palace  once  more.  General  Andreossy  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assuring  them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  'King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine'.  On  May  15th  the  Commandant  Razout  quartered  the 
soldiery  upon  all  lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon 
house  rentals,  whereby  a  quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent  money  went  to 
the  conquerors.  Beethoven's  well-born  acquaintances  had  for  the  most 
part  fled  to  other  parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts 
in  the  summer  season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July. 
Young  Rust  met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his 
fist  at  a  passing  French  officer,  with  the  exclamation:  'If  I  were  a 
general,  and  knew  as  much  about  strategy  as  I  know  about  counter- 
point, I'd  give  you  something  to  do!" 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven  probably  completed 
the  Lebewohl  sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  concerto  and  the 
String  quartet  op.  74  (called  the  'Harp  quartet'):  he  also  devoted 
many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of  copying  extracts  from  earlier 
musical  theorists  for  the  use  of  his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty-two,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven  dedicated 
the  concerto,  and  the  sonata  as  well,  the  titles  of  the  movements — 
'Farewell,  absence,  and  return'  —  being  occasioned  by  this  gentleman's 
flight  from  existing  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonality  of  E  flat  seems 
to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  concerto,  the  sonata, 
and  the  quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 

The  concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by  Johann  Schneider,  probably 
towards  the  end  of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  publisher. 
The  concert  was  reported  a  success,  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was  moved  to  'a  state  of 
enthusiasm  that  could  hardly  content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  recognition  and  enjoyment'.  The  first  Viennese  performance, 
and  the  first  over  which  Beethoven  himself  had  any  direct  super- 
vision, was  on  February  12  1812.  Beethoven's  career  as  pianist  had 
ended  on  account  of  his  deafness,  and  the  honors  on  this  occasion  fell 
to  his  pupil,  Karl  Czerny.  The  concert  was  'for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  of  Noble  Ladies  for  Charity'.  At  this  affair  three  tableaux  were 
shown,  representing  three  pictures  by  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes, 
as  described  by  Goethe  in  his  Elective  Affinities.  'The  pictures  offered 
a  glorious  treat',  wrote  Theodor  Korner  in  a  letter,  'a  new  pianoforte 
concerto  by  Beethoven  failed.'  And  Castelli's  Thalia  gives  the  reason: 
'If  this  composition,  which  formed  the  concert  announced,  failed  to 
receive  the  applause  which  it  deserved,  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  partly 
in  the  subjective  character  of  the  work,  partly  in  the  objective  nature 
of  the  listeners.  Beethoven,  full  of  proud  confidence  in  himself,  never 
writes  for  the  multitude;  he  demands  understanding  and  feeling,  and 
because  of  the  intentional  difficulties,  he  can  receive  these  only  at  the 
hands  of  the  knowing,  a  majority  of  whom  is  not  to  be  found  on  such 
occasions.' 


Rent-A-Parent 

When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
tain the  house,  and  manage 
details  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal and  snow  plowing. 

For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
Lynnfield  595-4045 
Needham  449-3590 
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MAGIC 

As  a  scene  stealer, 
black  works  like 
magic! — especially 
in  this  dramatic  and 
bewitching  short 
dinner  dress.   It's 
soft,  romantic, 
ruffled  and  easy. 
In  fluid  jersey. 
76.00.   Misses  sizes. 
Beacon  Hill  Shop, 
Second  Floor, 
Boston  store. 
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The  assemblage  at  this  concert,  probably  in  the  mood  for  light  diver- 
sion, no  doubt  missed  altogther  the  very  different  voice  of  Beethoven 
which  underlay  its  expected  aspect  of  thundering  chords,  cadenza-like 
passages  in  scales,  trills,  arpeggios,  forms  which  in  lesser  hands  are  so 
often  the  merest  bombast.  They  failed  to  see  that,  accepting  the  style 
which  custom  had  dictated  to  him,  Beethoven  had  transformed  it  into 
something  quite  different,  had  written  his  signature  into  every  measure. 
The  three  emphatic  chords  from  the  orchestra  in  the  introduction,  each 
followed  by  solo  passages  of  elaborate  bravura,  establish  at  once  a  music 
of  sweeping  and  imperious  grandeur  unknown  to  any  concerto  written 
up  to  1812,  and  beside  which  the  dignity  of  emperors  or  archdukes  loses 
all  consequence. 

There  follow  almost  a  hundred  measures  in  which  the  orchestra  alone 
lays  forth  the  two  themes  and  develops  them  in  leisurely  amplitude. 
The  piano  from  this  point  assumes  the  first  place,  and  makes  the 
themes,  so  symphonically  cast,  now  primarily  its  own.  The  solo  part 
traverses  elaborate  figurations  which,  however,  never  obscure  the 
thematic  outlines,  but  unfailingly  intensify  it  and  enhance  the  devel- 
opment. Beethoven  writes  his  own  cadenza  into  the  score,  and,  by 
explicit  direction,  forestalls  weakling  interpolations. 

The  slow  movement  (in  B  major)  is  short,  like  that  of  the  G  major  con- 
certo, and  like  that  illustrious  predecessor  consists  of  a  sort  of  duologue 
between  orchestra  and  piano.  Here  the  muted  strings  intone  their  noble 
and  tender  theme,  which  the  piano  answers  with  a  pianissimo  passage 
of  its  own,  in  gently  descending  triplets.  The  free,  searching  improvisa- 
tion of  the  piano  ascends  by  trills  in  half-steps,  arousing  a  sense  of 
expectancy  which  is  resolved  as  it  clarifies  at  last  upon  the  theme  of 
the  orchestra.  The  piano  sings  the  theme  in  a  full  exposition.  Wood- 
winds and  strings  are  then  softly  blended  with  a  dreamy  and  con- 
stantly shifting  figuration  of  the  piano.  The  music  dies  away  upon  a 
mysterious  sense  of  anticipation,  and  over  a  sustained  note  of  the 
horns  the  piano  gives  a  soft  intimation,  still  in  the  adagio  tempo,  of 
the  lively  rondo  theme  which  immediately  follows.  The  piano  takes 
the  thematic  lead  in  this  finale,  which  is  long,  and  brilliantly  developed. 

The  cadenza  which  Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  is  Beethoven's  own. 


JOHANNES   BRAHMS 
Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3  1897. 
He  composed  the  Second  symphony  in  1877,  and  the  first  performance  took 
place  in  Vienna  on  December  30  of  that  year.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first 
American  performance  in  New  York  on  October  3  1878.  The  Harvard  Musical 
Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9  1879,  and  after  the  concert 
here  John  S.  Dwight  wrote  his  much  quoted  criticism  that  'Sterndale  Bennett 
could  have  written  a  better  symphony'.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  symphony 
during  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  season,  on  February  24  1882. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

Looking  back  over  the  ninety-odd  years  which  have  passed  since  Brahms' 
Second  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one  finds  good 
support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly  'modern' 
today  can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This  symphony,  surely 
the  most  consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly  engaging  of  the 
four,  was  once  rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable  concoction  of 
the  intellect,  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  'not 
distinguished  by  inventive  power'!  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti- 
Brahms  agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms- 
versus-Wagner  feud.  They  were  also  repercussions  in  America.  When 
in  the  first  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24  1882) 
Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  Second  symphony,  the  critics  fell  upon 
it  to  a  man.  They  respected  Mr  Henschel's  authority  in  the  matter 
because  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms.  For  Brahms  they  showed 
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Binding  adjustment.  lubrication, 
check,  sharpen  and  file  bottoms  and 
edges,  fill  gouges,  clean  off  old  wax 
and  apply  new  hot  wax  and  buff.  We 
ask  and  get  from  everybody  $17.50. 
bring  in  this  ad  and  inwardly  praise 
yourself  for  being  so  smart  .  .  .  be- 
cause we'll  only  charge  you  $5.00. 
After  October  31.  back  to  the  full 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Old  t&lativeg  of 
moderii  guitaif 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18  th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  , 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 
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no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript  called  it  'wearisome',  'turgid';  the 
Traveler,  'evil-sounding',  'artificial',  lacking  'a  sense  of  the  beautiful',  an 
'unmitigated  bore.'  The  Post  called  it  'as  cold-blooded  a  composition, 
so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created'.  The  critic  of  the  Traveler  made  the 
only  remark  one  can  promptly  agree  with:  'If  Brahms  really  had  anything 
to  say  in  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  it  is.'  This  appalling 
blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held  against  Boston  in  particular,  for 
although  a  good  part  of  the  audience  made  a  bewildered  departure  after 
the  second  movement,  the  courageous  believers  in  Mr  Henschel's  good 
intentions  remained  to  the  end,  and  from  these  there  was  soon  to 
develop  a  devout  and  determined  type  who  stoutly  defended  Brahms. 
New  York  was  no  more  enlightened,  to  judge  by  this  astonishing  sug- 
gestion in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in  November  1887):  'The  greater  part 
of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated  before  it  was  written.  Why  not  play 
instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic  symphony,  which  is  shamefully  neglected 
here  and  any  one  movement  of  which  contains  more  evidence  of  genius 
than  all  of  Brahms'  symphonies  put  together?' 
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Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is  —  bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  develop- 
ment both  deftly  integrated  and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up: 
Brahms'  music  was  'obscure',  'intellectual',  to  be  apprehended  only  by 
the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
'obscurity'  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they 
have  known  that  these  'obscure'  symphonies  would  one  day  become 
(next  to  Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most  enduringly 
popular  of  all. 

Brahms'  mystifications  and  occasional  heavy  pleasantries  in  his  letters 
to  his  friends  about  an  uncompleted  or  unperformed  score  show  more 
than  the  natural  reticence  and  uncommunicativeness  of  the  composer. 
A  symphony  still  being  worked  out  was  a  sensitive  subject,  for  its 
maker  was  still  weighing  and  doubting.  It  was  to  be,  of  course,  an 
intimate  emotional  revelation  which  when  heard  would  certainly 
become  the  object  of  hostile  scrutiny  by  the  opposing  factions.  Brahms' 
closest  friends  dared  not  probe  the  privacy  of  his  creative  progress  upon 
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anything  so  important  as  a  new  symphony.  They  were  grateful  for 
what  he  might  show  them,  and  usually  had  to  be  content  with  hints, 
sometimes  deliberately  misleading. 

Brahms  almost  gave  away  the  secret  of  his  Second  symphony  when,  in 
1877,  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  Portschach  on  the  Worthersee,  where 
he  was  summering  and,  of  course,  composing.  He  mentioned  that 
he  had  in  hand  a  'cheerful  and  likable'  ['heiter  und  lieblich'l  sym- 
phony. 'It  is  no  work  of  art,  you  will  say  —  Brahms  is  a  sly  one.  The 
Worthersee  is  virgin  soil  where  so  many  melodies  are  flying  about 
that  it's  hard  not  to  step  on  them.'  And  he  wrote  to  the  more  in- 
quisitive Dr  Billroth  in  September:  'I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a 
pretty  symphony  or  not — I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons'  (another 
jab  at  the  academic  critics).  When  Brahms  visited  Clara  Schumann  in 
her  pleasant  summer  quarters  in  Lichtenthal  near  Baden-Baden  on 
September  17  1877,  Clara  found  him  'in  a  good  mood'  and  'delighted 
with  this  summer  resort'.  He  had  'in  his  head  at  least',  so  she  reported 
in  a  letter  to  their  friend  Hermann  Levi,  'a  new  symphony  in  D  major 
—  the  first  movement  is  written  down'.  On  October  3  he  played  to 
her  the  first  movement  and  part  of  the  last.  In  her  diary  she  expressed 
her  delight  and  wrote  that  the  first  movement  was  more  skillfully 
contrived  [in  der  Erfindung  bedeutender]  than  the  opening  movement 
of  the  First,  and  prophesied:  'He  will  have  an  even  more  striking  public 
success  than  with  the  First,  much  as  we  musicians  admire  the  genius 
and  wonderful  workmanship  of  that  score.'  When  Frau  Schumann  and 
her  children  were  driven  from  Lichtenthal  by  the  autumn  chill,  Brahms 
remained  to  complete  his  manuscript. 

For  the  first  performance  (which  was  in  Vienna,  December  30  1877), 
the  Symphony  was  given  the  usual  ritual  of  being  read  from  a  none-too- 
legible  four-hand  arrangement  by  Brahms.  He  and  Ignaz  Brull  played 
it  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  C.  F.  Pohl  attended 
the  rehearsals  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  and  reported  to  the  publisher, 
Simrock  (December  27):  'On  Monday  Brahms'  new  Symphony  had  its 
first  rehearsal;  today  is  the  second.  The  work  is  splendid  and  will  have 
a  quick  success.  A  da  capo  [an  encore]  for  the  third  movement  is  in  the 
bag  [in  der  Tasche].'  And  three  days  later:  'Thursday's  rehearsal  was  the 
second,  yesterday's  was  the  final  rehearsal.  Richter  has  taken  great  pains 
in  preparing  it  and  today  he  conducts.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  that 
Brahms  is  giving  to  the  world  and  making  accessible  to  all.  Each  move- 
ment is  gold,  and  the  four  together  comprise  a  notable  whole.  It  brims 
with  life  and  strength,  deep  feeling  and  charm.  Such  things  are  made 
only  in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  nature.  I  shall  add  a  word  about  the 
result  of  the  performance  which  takes  place  in  half  an  hour. 

'It  has  happened!  Model  execution,  warmest  reception.  3rd  movement 
(Allegretto)  da  capo,  encore  demanded.  The  duration  of  the  movements 
19,  11,  5,  8  minutes.'  [This  shows  the  first  two  movements  slower  than 
present-day  practice.  A  recent  timing  of  a  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  is  as  follows:  141/2,  9,  5Vi,  9. 
The  timing  of  the  first  movement  is  misleading,  however,  since  Richter 
probably  repeated  the  exposition  of  the  first  movement,  which  con- 
ductors today  rarely  do.]  'Only  the  Adagio  did  not  convey  its  expressive 
content,  and  remains  nevertheless  the  most  treasurable  movement.' 

If  Brahms  as  a  symphonist  had  conquered  Vienna,  as  the  press  reports 
plainly  showed,  his  standing  in  Leipzig  was  not  appreciably  raised  by 
the  second  performance,  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus  on 
June  10.  Brahms  had  yet  to  win  conservative  Leipzig  which  had  praised 
his  First  symphony,  but  which  had  sat  before  his  D  minor  Piano  concerto 
in  frigid  silence.  Florence  May,  Brahms'  pupil  and  biographer,  reports 
of  the  Leipzig  concert  that  'the  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of 
polite  cordiality  throughout  the  performance  of  the  Symphony,  courte- 
ously applauding  between  the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at 
the  end'.  But  courteous  applause  and  polite  recalls  were  surely  an 
insufficient  answer  to  the  challenge  of  such  a  music!  'The  most  favorable 
of  the  press  notices',  continues  Miss  May,  'damned  the  work  with  faint 
praise',  and  even  Dorffel,  the  most  Brahmsian  of  them,  wrote:  'The 
Viennese  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  different 
demands  on   Brahms  and   require  from   his  music  something  which   is 
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more  than  pretty  and  "very  pretty"  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist.'  This  music,  he  decided,  was  not  'distinguished  by  inventive 
power',  it  did  not  live  up  to  the  writer's  'expectations'  of  Brahms. 

Dorffel,  like  Hanslick,  had  praised  Brahms'  First  symphony  for  following 
worthily  in  Beethoven's  footsteps,  while  others  derided  him  for  daring 
to  do  so.  Now  Dorffel  was  disappointed  to  miss  the  Beethovenian  drive. 
This  was  the  sort  of  talk  Brahms  may  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
to  Billroth  that  the  Symphony  must  await  the  verdict  of  the  experts, 
the  'gescheite  Leute'. 

Considering  the  immediate  success  of  the  Second  symphony  in  other 
German  cities,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Leipzig  and  Herr  Dorffel  could 
have  been  so  completely  obtuse  to  what  was  more  than  'prettiness'  in 
the  Symphony,  to  its  'inventive  power',  now  so  apparent  to  all,  had  the 
performance  been  adequate.  But  Brahms,  who  conducted  at  Leipzig, 
was  not  Richter,  and  the  Orchestra  plainly  did  not  give  him  its  best. 
Frau  Herzogenberg,  who  was  present,  wrote  in  distress  to  her  friend, 
Bertha  Farber,  in  Vienna,  that  the  trombones  were  painfully  at  odds  in 
the  first  movement,  the  horns  in  the  second  until  Brahms  somehow 
brought  them  together.  Brahms,  she  said,  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  Leipzig  public.  He  offered  neither  the  smooth- 
ness of  a  Hiller  nor  the  'interesting'  personality  of  an  Anton  Rubin- 
stein. Every  schoolgirl,  to  the  indignation  of  this  gentle  lady,  felt 
privileged  to  criticize  him  right  and  left. 

All  of  which  prompts  the  reflection  that  many  a  masterpiece  has  been 
clouded  and  obscured  by  a  poor  first  performance,  the  more  so  in  the 
early  days  when  conducting  had  not  developed  into  a  profession  and 
an  excellent  orchestra  was  a  true  rarity.  When  music  unknown  is  also 
disturbingly  novel,  when  delicacy  of  detail  and  full-rounded  beauty  of 
line  and  design  are  not  apprehended  by  the  performers,  struggling 
with  manuscript  parts,  when  the  Stimmung  is  missed  by  all  concerned, 
including  in  some  cases  the  conductor  himself,  then  it  is  more  often 
than  not  the  composer  who  is  found  wanting. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Second  symphony  for  RCA. 
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Symphony  Hall 


1   Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street-536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 
220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2' 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-530C 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


!3.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

;!4.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

B5.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

>6.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

17.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

>8.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

!9.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

50.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

|51.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

52.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

53.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 
!4.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 

536-0184 

55.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 
:6.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 
57.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
8.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
vthenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

enway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

92-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
^^        French  wines. 

In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 

Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  LOO  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


iKy    EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 
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MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


and  DUOB/JD 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SE1JI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union- — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 
Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 
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A  NEW  TRUSTEE  OF 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  Moors  Bradley  (Jane  Dysant 
Carpenter),  who  became  a  Trustee  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  July  1973, 
was  born  in  Lynn  Massachusetts.  A  graduate 
of  Radcliffe  College,  she  states  that  special 
areas  of  interest  to  her  are  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  her  Alma  Mater,  of  which 
she  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1949.  Mrs 
Bradley  has  been  active  in  the  Council  of 
Friends  since  its  inception  and  she  now 
serves  as  Co-Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council's 
Steering  Committee.  Her  many  Symphony  activities  have  included  ser- 
vice on  various  other  committees  as  well,  those  of  the  Golden  Trumpet 
Ball,  the  90th  Anniversary  Ball,  Symphony  Luncheons  at  Horticultural 
Hall  and  the  annual  Musical  Marathon,  of  which  she  was  chairman  in 
1972.  Mrs  Bradley  is  also  actively  concerned  with  conservation  and 
serves  as  Conservation  Chairman  of  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club.  An 
avid  tennis  player,  skier,  gardener  and  bridge  player,  she  resides  in 
Manchester  and  is  the  mother  of  four  children. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

MARTHA  BABCOCK,  newly  appointed  to 
the  cello  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  1948  in  Freeport, 
Illinois,  where  her  musical  education  began 
with  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  five.  At  age 
eleven  she  began  to  study  the  cello,  and 
among  her  early  teachers  was  Lowell  Creitz 
of  the  Pro  Arte  String  Quartet.  Miss  Bab- 
cock  first  appeared  as  soloist  with  an  or- 
chestra when  she  was  fourteen,  with  the 
Rockford  (Illinois)  Symphony.  Later  she  pre- 
sented several  recitals  of  unaccompanied  music  of  Bach  and  Hindemith 
at  various  schools  and  universities  in  the  Midwest,  and  at  age  seventeen 
she  performed  Haydn's  Cello  concerto  in  D  with  the  Chicago  Youth 
Orchestra,  of  which  she  was  principal  cellist. 

Miss  Babcock  enrolled  at  Radcliffe  College  in  1966  and  while  there 
studied  privately  with  Leslie  Parnas  and  Madeline  Foley.  She  became 
a  member  of  the  Montreal  Symphony  in  1968  and  during  her  two  sea- 
sons with  that  orchestra  she  presented  numerous  solo  and  chamber 
recitals  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  She  was  a  member 
too  of  the  Montreal  String  Trio  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Mon- 
treal Symphony.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  she  completed  her 
undergraduate  degree  at  Radcliffe  while  studying  cello  with  Aldo  Parisot. 
She  has  subsequently  studied  with  George  Neikrug  at  Boston  University. 
As  a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during  the  summer  of  1972, 
she  won  the  Piatigorsky  Award  given  to  the  Center's  outstanding  cellist. 
This  spring  she  performed  the  Dvorak  Cello  concerto  with  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Kunzel.  In  addition  to  her 
duties  with  the  Orchestra,  of  which  she  became  a  member  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-1974  season,  she  is  cellist  of  the  Fine  Arts  Trio  of 
New  England. 


FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS'  SAKE  .... 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 
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it's 
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real  thing 


HOUlt  CARPET 

CLtflnmc  coup. 

Est.  1  920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 
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Whether  you  have  an  eye  for  landscape  design  or  not,  you  will  prob- 
ably require  some  assistance  in  selecting  the  "right"  tree  or  shrub 
for  fall  planting.  Our  staff  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  anything  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  landscape  plan.  If  you  are  just 
beginning,  you  may  want  to  bring  a  plot  plan  with  you,  or  if  contin- 
uing work  already  begun,  a  snapshot.  Fall  is  a  safe  time  to  plant 
almost  any  growing  thing,  and  the  best  time  to  plant  many  varieties. 
Planting  now  not  only  enhances  the  looks  of  your  grounds  immedi- 
ately, but  gives  the  plantings  a  fine  start  for  next  spring  and  summer. 
Why  not  visit  us  soon.  We'll  treat  you  to  a  look  at  over  a  thousand 
varieties  of  growing  things,  and  show  you  how  many  of  them  would 
look  around  your  own  home. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of 
landscape  size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Route  135,  near  495, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call 
235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nurseries 

of  Hopkinton 
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VICTOR  YAMPOLSKY,  newly  appointed  to 
the  violin  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  1942  in  Frunze, 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Kirgizia,  where 
his  parents  had  temporarily  relocated  in 
order  to  escape  the  wartime  dangers  of 
Moscow.  His  mother  and  father  were  pian- 
ists, the  latter  a  frequent  chamber  music 
partner  of  David  Oistrakh.  Mr  Yampolsky 
began  his  musical  studies  at  age  seven 
when  he  enrolled  as  a  violin  student  at  the 
Central  Music  School  in  Moscow.  His  teacher  there  was  Michael  Garlit- 
sky,  with  whom  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  College  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  from  which  he  received  a  diploma  in  1961.  From  then 
until  1966  he  studied  with  David  Oistrakh  at  the  Moscow  State  Con- 
servatory, meanwhile  accepting,  in  1965,  a  position  as  violinist  with  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic.  In  1968  he  began  to  study  conducting  under  the 
supervision  of  Nicolai  Rabinovich  of  the  Leningrad  Conservatory.  In 
December  1970  he  became  an  assistant  conductor,  under  Kiril  Kondra- 
shin,  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic. 

Mr  Yampolsky  left  Russia  in  1973  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel,  and  it 
was  during  a  stopover  in  Vienna  that  he  decided  to  come  to  the  United 
States  instead.  He  spent  the  past  summer  at  Tanglewood  as  a  member 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr  Yam- 
polsky is  no  stranger  to  Boston.  He  was  here  on  two  previous  occasions, 
1965  and  1970,  as  a  participant  in  the  United  States  tours  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic. 


MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  newly  appointed  to 
the  viola  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  born  in  Polonnoe,  Republic 
of  the  Ukraine,  in  1946.  His  musical  studies 
began  in  1953  at  the  Central  Music  School, 
Moscow,  where  he  studied  with  Ulia  Breid- 
burg.  In  1970  he  continued  his  education 
at  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where 
his  teacher  was  Michael  Terian.  At  this 
same  time  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet  and 
later  of  the  Moscow  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr  Zaretsky  left  Russia  in  1972  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Israel.  He  spent 
ten  months  in  that  country,  where  he  became  principal  violist  of  the 
Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Orchestra  and  a  soloist  of  Radio  Israeli.  Follow- 
ing that  he  decided  to  come  to  the  United  States.  It  was  in  Rome,  while 
awaiting  approval  of  his  visa  application,  that  he  came  to  the  attention 
of  two  American  musicians  who  proved  to  be  of  invaluable  assistance. 
Mr  Zaretsky  and  his  compatriot  Mr  Yampolsky,  also  a  new  member  of 
the  Orchestra  this  year,  auditioned  for  Zubin  Mehta  and  Leonard  Bern- 
stein. Mr  Mehta  then  enlisted  the  support  of  United  HIAS  Service,  a 
Jewish  immigration  agency,  in  their  behalf,  while  Mr  Bernstein  recom- 
mended them  for  fellowship  study  at  Tanglewood  this  past  summer. 
It  was  while  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  that  Mr  Zaretsky  successfully  auditioned  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


CABOT-CAHNERS   ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refreshments  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  remains  open  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors 
available  at  the  bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book, 
Jack  Daniels  and  Beefeater  Gin. 


PETER 
DUCHIN 

comes 

to  Boston 

October 


Interested? 
Call 

523-9734 


Welcome 

to  the  19th 
Century* 

Return  with  us  now  to  a 
golden  age  in  America's  cre- 
ative history.  Visit  Confident 
A  merica,  an  exhibition 
of  monuments  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Artists 
include  John  Singer  Sargent, 
William  Rimmer,  Frank 
Duveneck,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Many  of  these  works 
are  on  view  for  the  first  time. 

October  3  through  Dec.  2 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  lunch  or 
dinner  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 
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reat  ^Symphonies        I 
begin  with  one  ijpte     I 

Qreat  ^Savings 

begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 


flklpC         AND   LOAN 
lllUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 


/&ol 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


THE   CONDUCTOR 


COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni. 
This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin  Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Musical  Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his 
debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in  Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony. He  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the  German  premiere  of 
Britten's  War  requiem,  and  in  the  1962-1963  season  led  the  London 
Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in 
recent  years  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  con- 
ducted performances  of  Peter  Grimes,  Wozzeck,  and  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Philips. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 

Vienna  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra 
Walter  Goldschmidt     conductor 
Sunday  October  7  at  3  pm 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Cennady  Rozdestvensky     conductor 
Friday  October  19  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THE  SOLOIST 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions  in  past  seasons,  not  only 
in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood  but  also  dur- 
ing the  Orchestra's  European  tour.  His  most 
recent  appearance  with  the  Symphony  was 
in  the  performance  last  summer  at  Tangle- 
wood  of  Bartok's  Piano  concerto  no.  2. 
Born  in  Breslau,  Germany  in  1940,  he  began 
to  study  piano  with  his  mother  at  the  age 
of  eight.  Two  years  later  the  family  moved 
to  Hamburg,  where  the  boy's  musical  talent  was  recognized  by  Eugen 
Jochum,  who  brought  him  to  study  with  Eliza  Hansen,  a  former  pro- 
tegee of  Artur  Schnabel  and  Edwin  Fischer.  He  later  continued  his 
studies  in  Cologne,  then  returned  to  Hamburg  for  further  work  with 
Mme  Hansen.  He  graduated  from  the  Hamburg  Music  Academy  with 
highest  honors,  meanwhile  having  won  the  Steinway  Young  Pianists' 
Competition  in  1951  and  1952,  and  in  1959  the  Deutscher  Hochschulen 
Competition.  Later  he  won  the  Munich  International  Music  Competition 
and  the  Concours  Clara  Haskil  in  Lucerne. 

Christoph  Eschenbach  has  appeared  with  the  leading  orchestras  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  among  them  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam,  the  Paris  Lamoureux,  the  London  Sym- 
phony, the  Tonhalle  of  Zurich,  the  Munich  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  Christoph  Eschenbach  has  also  toured  in  South  America, 
Scandinavia,  the  Near  East  and  Japan.  Last  year  he  made  his  debut  as 
conductor,  directing  a  concert  of  the  Hamburg  Symphony.  He  has  made 
many  solo  and  concerto  records  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


SOME  PEOPLE  EVEN  WITH 

20/20  VISION 

ARE  GOING  BLIND 

from  Retinal  Degenerations. 
Many  are  children 

^35> 


Contact  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 


0 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 


Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


^\ 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room- 
Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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THE  OPENING   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL   IN   1900 


Plans  for  a  new  concert  hall  in  Boston  were  formulated  in  the  summer 
of  1893.  The  old  Music  Hall  in  Hamilton  Place,  where  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  had  played  since  1881,  was  to  be  demolished  to  make 
way  for  a  new  city  street.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  warned  the  public  that 
unless  a  new  building  were  erected,  the  Orchestra  would  be  forced  to 
disband.  On  June  21  a  letter  was  published  over  fifty-two  signatures, 
proposing  'to  organize  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  divided 
into  4000  shares  of  $100  each',  to  finance  a  new  hall.  The  people  of  Bos- 
ton rallied  round,  and  eventually  a  total  of  $410,700  was  subscribed. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  land  had  been  bought,  and  an  announcement 
was  made  that  the  New  York  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  had  started 
work  on  designs  for  the  new  building.  The  City  meanwhile,  possibly 
because  of  the  economic  recession,  had  abandoned  its  project  in  the 
area  around  Hamilton  Place.  The  Music  Hall  was  temporarily  reprieved, 
and  the  need  to  build  an  alternative  hall  became  less  pressing.  The  archi- 
tects, at  Major  Higginson's  insistence,  engaged  Wallace  Clement  Sabine, 
a  young  assistant  Professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  acoustics  of  the  new  auditorium.  Mr  McKim  abandoned  his  first 
designs,  and  prepared  new  plans,  which  for  the  first  time  in  history  took 
note  of  scientific  theory  of  acoustics.  Sabine,  rashly  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  'guaranteed'  that  the  new  hall  would  be  'acoustically  perfect'. 

He  proved  to  be  right.  Not  only  were  his  technical  predictions  absolutely 
correct,  but  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in  the  new  hall  delighted  the 
critics.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  musical  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  wrote: 
'[Mr  Sabine's]  confidence,  it  may  be  said  now,  has  been  justified  and 
rewarded.'  The  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  wrote:  'It  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  the  late  John  Dwight  wrote,  "The  walls  of  a  hall, 
like  those  of  a  violin,  must  ripen  and  grow  musical  by  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous response  to  musical  vibrations;  they  must  outgrow  their  crude 
condition,  and  become  gradually  attuned,  acclimated  to  harmony."  The 
Boston  Symphony  Hall  has  the  advantage  of  starting  out  well,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  mellowing  time  made  it  a  Stradi- 
varius  among  halls.' 

On  the  evening  of  October  15  1900,  some  250  carriages  'discharged  their 
fashionable  occupants',  to  quote  the  reporter  of  The  Boston  Globe,  at 
the  entrances  to  Symphony  Hall  for  the  'Inaugural  Concert'.  'While  a 
"dressy"  gathering,  it  was  not  extraordinarily  so,'  continued  the  Globe's 
reporter,  'for  not  a  single  decollete  gown  was  seen  save  upon  the  plat- 
form, though  the  costumes  worn  by  the  female  portion  of  the  audience 
were  prevailingly  of  rich  fabrics  and  of  rare  and  delicate  shades  and 
designs.  .  .  .  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  first  balcony 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  hall,  accompanied  by  Mr  George  Proctor,  the 
pianist,  who  held  a  score  book  which  Mrs  Gardner  followed  with  the 
closest  attention  all  the  evening,  frequently  accentuating  her  interest  by 
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SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

A  series  of  three  concerts 

Thursdays  at  8.30 

■\     November  29 

A  PROGRAM 

OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

CAGE- 
HARRISON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY 

Canzonetta    op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 
op.  25 

2    January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  no.  3 

FELDMAN 

Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 
instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 
WEBER              V 
LISZT                 ) 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject  to  change 

Prices  for  the  series: 

$6,  $9, $12,  $15 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 


Symphony  Hall  sketch  from  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave., 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 
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a  marked  swaying  of  her  head  and  shoulders  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music/ 

The  stage  had  been  extended  some  fifteen  feet  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  performers,  which  included  not  only  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  but  also  a  chorus  of  250  ('The  Cecilia  Society  and  other 
singers').  'The  women  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  who  were  massed  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  in  ascending  tiers,  appeared  like  great  banks  of  beauti- 
ful flowers,  in  their  gowns  of  various  tints,  for  all  were  in  evening  dress 
and  none  in  somber  colors.' 

The  concert  began  with  a  setting  of  a  chorale  by  Bach,  'Grant  us  to  do 
with  zeal  our  portion,  whatsoever'.  Next  followed  a  'report  by  Henry 
Lee  Higginson'.  The  founder  of  the  Orchestra  told  briefly  how  the  Hall 
had  come  into  being,  he  paid  tribute  to  Mr  McKim,  to  Professor  Sabine, 
to  the  contractor  Mr  Norcross,  and  to  his  old  friend  C.  E.  Cotting,  a  suc- 
cessful realtor  and  a  Trustee  of  the  old  Music  Hall,  'who,  with  his  wide 
experience,  has  watched  and  guided  the  construction  and  guarded  our 
slender  purse'. 

The  construction  of  Symphony  Hall  finally  cost  'rising  $750,000',  about 
$350,000  more  than  had  been  subscribed.  The  directors  borrowed  the 
extra  money  needed,  'mortgaged  the  hall  with  reluctance',  and  leased 
the  building  to  Major  Higginson  for  ten  years.  He  undertook  'to  meet 
costs  of  administration,  taxes  and  all  other  charges,  and  to  pay  to  the 
stockholders  the  rest  of  the  receipts'.  In  fact  the  stockholders  were  never 
to  receive  any  return  on  their  shares.  The  Hall  lost  money  from  the 
beginning,  and  Major  Higginson  gallantly  added  the  deficit  to  the  large 
amounts  he  was  already  paying  to  maintain  the  Orchestra  itself. 

Major  Higginson  ended  his  speech:  'Whether  this  hall  can  ever  give  so 
much  joy  to  our  people  as  the  old  Music  Hall  no  one  can  tell.  Much 
depends  on  the  public,  which  has  already  been  loyal  and  staunch  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  for  the  Orchestra  1  can  only  promise  in  return  that  it  will 
try  to  do  its  share.'  Major  Higginson  then  introduced  a  young  man  from 
Philadelphia,  Owen  Wister,  the  grandson  of  Fanny  Kemble,  whom  he 

continued  on  page  49 


announcing  the  1973-1974 
SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


3  SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


October  28 


PISTON 


SAINT 
SAENS 


WUORINEN 


BRAHMS 


Quintet  for  wind 
instruments  (1956) 


Fantasy  for  violin 
and  harp     op.  124 


Bassoon  Variations  with 
harp  and  percussion 
(first  performance) 


Piano  quartet  in  G 
minor     op.  25 


The  other  two  concerts  will  take  place 
on  February  17  &  March  24. 


Subscriptions  for  the 
three-concert  series: 
$5  $8  $11 


Subscriptions  are  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston 
University  ticket  office  (353-3651)  and 
the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT 
(253-5885).  Individual  tickets  for  each 
concert  will  be  available  at  the  door 
of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  CRAMMOPHON  & 

RCA  RECORDS 


Symphony  Hall 
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damages  f  nr  %&tarmtmg 


Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


ituta  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 


Ask  about  our  free  delivery 


Telephone:  876-2211 


CONDUCTORS  AND  MUSIC  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


GEORG  HENSCHEL     1881-1884 


WILHELM  GERICKE     1884-1889 
1898-1906 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH     1889-1893 


EMIL  PAUR     1893-1898 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 

November  3,    January  12,    March  30 
November  10,     January  19,     April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 

Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 


KARL  MUCK    1906-1908,1912-1918 


MAX   FIEDLER     1908-1912 


has  rnovedi  -to 

With  an  eZPdtncled.  stock  of 
psutchtfork  quilts 
'     y/oocLcraH: 
-tcys  a.r\cCdoLCs 

3L  Boy  Is  ton  Strict 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


•ft  * 

FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND  BALCONY 
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HENRY  RABAUD     1918-1919 


PIERRE   MONTEUX     1919-1924 


SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY     1924-1949 


CHARLES  MUNCH     1949-1962 


A  SUBSCRIPTION   FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son —  even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office 
for  information  on  the  varied  options. 
There  are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes 
and  budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,   Fri 
days  and  Saturdays 

—  some  starting  at  2.00  pm,  some  at  8.30 
pm  and  some  at  7.30  pm 

—  from  $6  to  $229 


This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —  22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday         —  22  concerts  at  8.30 
(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 
Tuesday  A      — 10  concerts  at  8.30 
Tuesday  B       —    6  concerts  at  7.30 
Thursday  A    —    6  concerts  at  8.30 

Thursday  B     —    3  concerts  at  8.30 

('Romantic'  series) 

—    3  Thursdays  at  8.30 


Spectrum 


Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  Spectrum  starts  after 
Thanksgiving.  And  the  Romantic  series 
starts  in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets 
ideal  for  Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  re- 
mind of  us  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  office 
and  make  an  application  so  you  will  not 
be  left  out  next  season. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     1962-1969 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  1969-1972 
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An  afternoon  concert  in  the  early  twenties. 


had  invited  to  compose  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  'Mr  Wister  read  quite 
a  long  ode  to  instrumental  music,  entitled  "The  bird  of  passage".' 

After  an  intermission  Wilhelm  Gericke  returned  to  the  podium  to  con- 
duct a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis.  The  critic  of  The 
Boston  Herald,  who  wrote  as  detailed  a  report  of  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings as  did  his  colleague  of  The  Globe,  ended  his  review  as  follows: 
'The  whole  performance  was  in  all  probability  as  satisfying  a  one  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  the  stupendous  and  labored  composition.  The  audience 
listened  appreciatively,  and  applauded  in  a  like  spirit.  The  occasion  was 
a  brilliant  one,  musically  and  socially,  and  a  new  and  interesting  page 
has  been  turned  in  the  musical  history  of  Boston.' 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY       \ 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Oirector 

MRS   AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL  HA  1  2000 
180  Berkeley  St.,  Boston 

PAUL  TAYLOR 
DMICE  CMPAHY 

Performances: 

SAT.  OCT.  13.  8:30  P.M. 

SUN.  OCT.  14,  3  P.M. 

Prices:  $6.50.  $5.50,  $4.50.  $3.50 

&  LECTURE  DEMONSTRATION 
FRI.  OCT.  12,  8  P.M. 

Lecture  Demo.  Tix  $1.00 

MAIL  ORDERS  to  John  Hancock  Hall 

180  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  02116. 

Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 

&  remittance  payable  to  Celebrity  Series 

Box-Office  Opens  Oct.  9 

I 

FRI.  OCT.  19,  8:30  P.M. 
SYMPHONY  HALL -Seats  Now 

$10..  $8.,  $6. 

LENINGRAD 
PHILHARMONIC 

GENNADY  ROZHDESTVENSKY, 

Conductor 

Shostakovich,  Symphony  No.  15 
Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  5 

SAT.  OCT.  20,  8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL     KE  6  2412 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
NEW > ORK 


PrMx 


USIQA 
NTIQUA 


SAT.  OCT.  27,  8:30  P.M. 
SUN.  OCT.  28,  3  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL     KE 6 2412 
$7.50,  $6.50.  $5.50,  $4.50 


Guitar  &  Lute  Recital 


The  interior  of  Symphony  Hall. 
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QlfeflaTtna/ttK. 

v/fe  ywi/sseau  j/oi/se  o/'ajos/o/i 


^rashioned  ^jrop  ^Jhe    / lew  S^eadon 

Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 


Bostons  bluest 
Record 


Harvard  Soyare, 
Cambridge. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  November  6  1973  at  7.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

RACHMANINOFF     Symphony  no.  3  in  A  minor     op.  44 
SCHULLER  Capriccio  stravagante 

DEBUSSY  Lamer 


Tuesday  evening  November  20  1973  at  7.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


SCHUMANN 
DVORAK 
"PROKOFIEV 


Overture  for  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 
Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 


programs  subject  lo  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA   RECORDS 


Leonard  Bernstein  is  delivering  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures 
at  the  Harvard  Square  Theater  at  7.30  on  consecutive  Tuesday 
evenings,  October  23,  30  and  November  6  and  13.  Tickets,  limited 
to  two  per  person,  are  required  and  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Harvard  Square  Theater  Box  Office  between  2  and  9  on  the  day 
before  the  lecture  or  between  2  and  7  on  the  day  itself.  Each  lec- 
ture can  be  seen  on  WGBH-TV  at  6  p.m.  on  the  Sunday  following 
its  live  delivery,  and  Harvard  University  recommends  that  since 
they  are  conceived  as  a  connected  series,  you  try  to  catch  on  TV 
any  you  miss  live.  The  lectures  have  lavish  videotaped  musical 
illustrations,  mostly  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  title  for  the 
series  is  'The  Unanswered  Question.' 


^ 


CLASSES   IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


*\  ,> 


The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again 
offering  their  Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs 
Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Symphony  pro- 
gram so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  concert.  This  year,  with  the  increased  number  of 
concerts,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as  well.  After 
the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich 
lunch  are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes 
will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon 
concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with  the  exceptions  of  November 
23  and  January  4. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis-  class  and  the 
other  interesting  seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dear  Subscriber: 

As  ticket  sales  and  subscriptions  pay  for  little  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  concerts,  may  I  urge  you  to  share  with  all  of  us  the  re- 
sponsibility of  offsetting  the  annual  deficit  by  contributing  as  gen- 
erously as  possible  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Your  gift  will  not  only  help  maintain  the  excellence  of  the  Orches- 
tra but  will  also  give  you  membership  in  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  entitle  you  special  privileges. 

This  September  Seiji  Ozawa  joined  us  as  our  thirteenth  Music 
Director.  It  promises  to  be  an  outstanding  season,  and  we  hope 
you  will  be  with  us  often. 

May  we  please  count  on  your  interest  in  the  Orchestra  as  war- 
ranting a  contribution?  We  need  your  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 


^^TT^l^        /sZ^t^ 


Talcott  M.  Banks 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Calendar  of  Events 


Stage  Door  Lecture  -  series  One 

October  5  1973 
October  26  1973 


Stage  Door  Lecture  -  series  Two 

October  19  1973 
December  7  1973 


Friday  mornings 

February  8  1974 
March  15  1974 

Friday  mornings 

February  15  1974 
March  8  1974 


Table  Talk  Suppers 

Tuesday  A  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

October  30  1 973  December  1 8  1 973 


Tuesday  B  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 

November  6  1973  January  22  1974 

Tuesday  Cambridge  series  -  Tuesday  evenings 
October  23  1 973  December  4  1 973 

Thursday  A  series  -  Thursday  evenings 

October  4  1973  January  31  1974 

Thursday  B  (Romantic)  series  -  Thursday  evenings 
January  17  1974  February  7  1974 


March  12  1974 


March  5  1974 


March  26  1974 


April  181974 


March  28  1974 


new  series  this  year 


If  you  would  like  to  attend  one  of  these  series,  all  of  which  will  take 
place  in  Symphony  Hall,  please  call  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Friends  Office,  266-1348. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQE  AND  COACHING 


June  through  August 
189  John  Wise  Avenue 
(Route  133) 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 
(617)  768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 


i  assachusetts     ■WBusic 
Educators       ^Association 


taking     awBusic 
Everyone's       jfm,  rt 


CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


TUESDAY  A2 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.   BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.   BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.  NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL   R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 
Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


copyright  ©  1973  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


vftttay  at L  fCrj-  jfe<%i4 


Fur  is  for  you,  for  everywhere,  for 
everyday.  Especially  casual  good 
times...  a  football  game,  an  after- 
noon date,  over  pants  or  slacks. 
The  look  is  right  when  composed 
wholly  of  mink  front  paws  in  an 
easy,  back-belted  style.  And  so  is 
our  price.  Furs* 

Furs  labeled  to  show  country  of 
origin. 

Boston  store  only, 


BOSTON- CHESTNUT  HILL?  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER-SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  -  BURLINGTON  MALL*  WELLESLE* 


CONTENTS 


Program  for  October  30  1973 


Future  programs 

Tuesday  A  series 
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Program  notes 

Schumann  -  Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 
by  John  N.  Burk 

Aphorisms  of  Robert  Schumann 

Dvorak  -  Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 
by  Jack  Diether 

Prokofiev  -  Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 
by  John  N.  Burk 


The  Music  Director 


The  Conductor 


11 
15 

21 
25 
33 
35 


Some  Impressions  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  -  1973 
by  Kenneth  R.  Miller  (Photos  by  Whitestone) 
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COLIN  DAVIS 

"The  Composer's  Choice 

PHILIPS 


PHILIPS 


HANDEL:  Messiah  (Complete) 
Harper,  Watts,  Shirley-Quirk, 
Wakefield;  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
&  Chorus  SC71AX300  Highlights  - 
Musicassette  PCR4-900-214 
Cartridge  PC8  900-214 
Ampex  Open  Reel  L  900-214 

MOZART:  Le  Nozze  Di  Figaro 

Wixell,  Norman,  Freni, 

Ganzarolli,  Minton; 

B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

6707.014 

Musicassette  7675.001 

Ampex  Open  Reel  R  7014 

Highlights  -  6500.434 

Musicassette  7300.186 

BERLIOZ:  TeDeum 

Tagliavini; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

839.790 

Musicassette  18244  CAA 

MOZART:  "Credo"  and  "Coronation" 

Masses,  K.  257  &  317 

Donath,  Knight,  Davies,  Grant  Dean; 

John  Alldis  Choir; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 

6500.234 

MOZART:  Mass  in  C  Minor  "Great", 

K.  427 

Donath,  Harper,  Davies,  Dean; 

London  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorus 

6500.235 

Last  Night  of  the  Proms  -  Volume  II 
Norman,  Bainbridge;  B.B.C.  Choral 
Society;  B.B.C.  Symphony  Orchestra 
&  Chorus  6588.011 


A  product  of  Phonogram,  Inc. 


When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
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Principal  Guest  Conductors 
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NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 

Tuesday  evening  October  30 1973  at  8.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 

SCHUMANN          Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 

DVORAK                Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 

Moderato 
Tempo  di  valse 
Vivace 
Larghetto 
Allegro  vivace 

first  Boston  performance 
intermission 

*PROKOFIEV           Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 

Andante 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro  giocoso 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  candy. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised 
a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings. 


225  Franklin  Street  Boston.  Mass.  02101 


Wholly-owned  Subsidiary  of  State 
Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


op.  115 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  Manfred  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Cewandhaus,  Leipzig,  on  March  14  1852.  It  was  played  as  part 
of  a  'Schumann  Evening,'  and  the  composer  conducted  from  the  manuscript. 
The  first  performance  of  the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given 
at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  Franz  Liszt  on  June  13  1852.  The  Overture 
was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  February  24  1882.  Its  most 
recent  performances  here  were  those  directed  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  during  the 
1964-1965  season. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
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'Does  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold  today?' 
wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal,  April  9).  'Is  not 
the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara,  Childe  Harold,  and 
the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melodramatic  puppets  con- 
trived and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose  favorite  tipple  was  gin 
and  water?' 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred  these 
many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the 
Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the  Jung- 
frau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind  with  its 
frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle  which 
even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for  him.  That 
riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  release  of  oblivion? 
Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 
imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-century.  Schumann's  belief  in 
Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later, 
even  though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some. 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have  meant 
little  to  Schumann;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to  Tchaikovsky, 
writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing  his  Harold  in  Italy. 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 


© 


Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 
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Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  composers  together  could  have 
mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two  consecutive  lines  in  the  original. 
But  the  sense  of  contemplation  withdrawn  from  the  world,  the  luxury 
of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of  fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  super- 
natural, some  of  the  praise  of  nature,  evidently  came  through  in  the 
translations  into  many  languages.  It  must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was 
often  more  admired  and  praised  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in 
his  own  country. 

Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Manfred 
aloud  before  two  friends  at  Dusseldorf  (presumably  in  the  translation 
by  Posgaru),  'burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that  he  could  go 
no  further.'  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity  of  Schumann 
and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  'For  what  is  this  Byronic  Manfred  but  a 
restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by  fearful  thoughts, 
and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits  —  which  must  of 
course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminating  point  of 
Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might  contend  for 
superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  painting,  full  of 
tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other  instrumental 
works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  composed  with  rare 
devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its  nature  is  in  concord 
with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but  sometimes  passionate 
and  demoniac  tint.' 

The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schumann, 
who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious  about  his 
own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and  wrote  to  his 
friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  Manfred  at  Weimar:  'As  to  the 
music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Overture.  I  really  consider 
it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and  wish  you  may  agree  with 
me.'  When  the  first  section  of  the  Manfred  music,  including  the  Over- 
ture, was  completed  on  November  14  1848,  Robert  brought  home  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant  custom  of  the  Schumann 
household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a  little  'birthday  celebration' 
of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music,  which  consists  of  entr'actes, 
choruses  of  'spirits,'  and  an  occasional  undercurrent  to  the  spoken 
text,  has  been  performed  with  success,  but  the  Overture  has  received 
the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks,  Schumann's  principal  biographer, 
considered  it  not  only  Schumann's  'greatest  achievement  as  a  com- 
poser of  program  music,'  but  his  greatest  'as  a  composer  generally,' 
and  'one  of  the  most  original  and  greatest  orchestral  compositions  ever 
conceived,  one  of  the  most  powerful  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sombre  soul 
portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  .  The  sombreness  is  nowhere  relieved,  although 
contrast  to  the  dark  brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is 
obtained  by  the  tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,  the 
destroyed  beloved  one.'  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  'most 
profoundly  subjective'  of  Schumann's  works,  'as  consistently  as  the 
prelude  to  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states 
and  struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
science, living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  "but  peopled 
with  the  furies,"  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

"Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!"  ' 

Paul  Graf  Waldersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  Musikalische 
Vortrage,  as  'a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes  in 
the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human  heart 
gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  liberation  wrought  through 
death.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a  creation  with 
the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from  it  the  definite, 
ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly  err,  if  he 
assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental  moods  of 
feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine  and  human 
laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a  word,  of  love. 
—  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset  that  of  Astarte. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 

*  *  * 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 
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PREP  SHOP> 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 


*   *   * 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O.  METCALF  CO.  PRINTERS 


SPECIALISTS 

in  creative  printing  and  personal  service. 
Call  us  for  assistance  that  will  make  the 
difference   on   your  next  printed  piece. 

426-5050 

51  Melcher  Street  •  Boston,  MA  02210 
Established  1871 
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Something  grander 
for  your  grand  piana 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 

70/80  Park,  70  Park  Street,  Suite  18,  Brookline,  731-9443 
Wellesley  Green,  59  Grove  Street,  Wellesley,  237-4040 

Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 
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The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the  Overture  trans- 
ports us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation.  After  a  short  slow 
movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate  tempo,  the  portrayal 
of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the  syncope,  employed  con- 
tinually in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  conflict  of  the  soul.  This 
storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expression  of  a  melancholy 
milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo,  three  trumpets  are 
introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  another  world.  But 
the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with  increased  intensity 
of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle  rages  hotly,  but  in  the 
pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconciliation.  At  last  the  strength 
is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  unrest  is  assuaged,  the  music 
gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement,  nearly  related  to  the  introduc- 
tion, leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this  Overture  Schumann  has  created 
one  of  his  most  important  instrumental  works.' 


APHORISMS  OF  ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

On  Composing 

People  compose  for  many  reasons:  to  become  immortal;  because  the 
pianoforte  happens  to  be  open;  to  become  a  millionaire;  because  of 
the  praise  of  friends;  because  they  have  looked  into  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes;  or  for  no  reason  whatsoever. 

Florestan. 

Believe  me,  Eusebius  —  and  it  may  be  told  in  your  own  colorful  lan- 
guage—  if  Theory  be  the  faithful  yet  lifeless  mirror  that  reflects  truth 
silently,  remaining  dead,  without  an  object  to  animate  it,  Imagination 
is  the  seeress  with  blindfolded  eyes  from  whom  nothing  is  withheld  and 
whose  errors  often  add  to  her  charm.  What  do  you  say  to  this,  master?  — 

Psyche  in  repose,  her  wings  folded,  is  only  half  of  beauty;  she  must 
soar.  —  E. 

Similar  forces  annul  each  other;  dissimilar  ones  enhance  each  other. — 
Raro. 

The  emptiest  head  thinks  it  can  hide  behind  a  fugue;  fugues  are  only 
for  great  masters.  —  Raro. 

Consider  how  many  circumstances  must  favorably  unite  before  the 
beautiful  can  emerge  in  all  its  dignity  and  splendor.  We  need  lofty, 
serious  intention  and  great  ideality;  enthusiasm  in  presentation;  vir- 
tuosity of  workmanship  and  harmonic  cooperation;  inner  desire  and 
need  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver;  momentarily  favorable  mood  in  audi- 
ence and  artist  alike;  a  fortunate  combination  of  time,  place,  and  gen- 
eral conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  auspicious  moment;  direction  and 
communication  of  impressions,  feelings,  views;  a  reflection  of  the  joy 
of  art  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Is  not  such  a  combination  a  happy  throw 
with  six  dice  of  sixes?- — •  E. 

Music  resembles  chess.  The  queen  (melody)  has  the  greatest  power, 
but  the  king  (harmony)  decides  the  game.  —  F. 

Red  is  the  color  of  youth.  Bulls  and  turkeys  become  enraged  when 
they  see  it.  —  F. 

The  wealth  of  youth:  What  I  know  I  throw  away;  what  I  have  I  give 
away!  —  F. 

A  flower  may  be  painted  merely  in  blue  and  green,  a  waltz  may  be 
built  on  tonic  and  dominant,  but  when  painting  a  landscape  one  must 
know  how  to  use  colors  freely.  Let  the  musician  courageously  strike  the 
keys.  A  passing  false  tone  will  quickly  be  covered  up  by  a  powerful 
idea.  .  .  .  For  aught  I  care  the  fifths  may  ascend  or  descend  chromati- 
cally, the  melody  may  be  doubled  in  every  interval  in  octaves.  Yes,  lately 
I  heard  (in  a  dream)  an  angelic  music  filled  with  heavenly  fifths,  and 
this  happened,  so  the  angels  assured  me,  because  they  had  never  found 
it  necessary  to  study  thorough-bass.  Those  for  whom  my  words  are 
intended  will  understand  my  dream. 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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WHEN  the  Federal  Government  named  Jack  Daniel's  Distillery 
a  National  Historic  Place,  we  knew  right  where  to  put  the  plaque. 

Mr.  Jack  Daniel  would  have  been  awfully  proud  to  hear  his  Distillery 
called  a  "significant  place  in  American  history  and  culture."  (You  see, 

he  died  long  before  his  whiskey 

achieved  much  national 

recognition.)  So  we  put 

this  official  plaque  on 

the  old  office  he  built 

in  1866  and  worked 

in  till  his  death. 
Now,  we  know  the  government  intended  the 
citation  for  Jack  Daniel's  distillery.  But  as  far  as 
we're  concerned,  the  credit  still  goes  to  Mr.  Jack. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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On  Beethoven 
Just  so  that  genius  exists  it  matters  little  how  it  appears,  whether  in 
the  depths,  as  with  Bach;  on  the  heights,  as  with  Mozart;  or  simultane- 
ously in  the  depths  and  on  the  heights,  as  with  Beethoven.  —  F. 

Nature  would  burst  should  she  attempt  to  produce  nothing  save 
Beethovens. 

We  must  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  every  one  of  the  more  powerful, 
masculine  expressions  in  music  today  (which  so  preponderantly  and  in 
its  most  beloved  masters  tends  to  the  contrary);  as  if  Beethoven  had  not 
lived  a  short  time  ago  and  plainly  said:  'Music  must  strike  fire  from 
the  spirit  of  a  man;  emotionalism  is  only  meant  for  women.'  Few 
remember  what  he  said;  the  majority  aim  at  emotional  effects.  They 
ought  to  be  punished  by  being  dressed  in  women's  clothes. 

German  composers  usually  fail  because  they  are  too  anxious  to  please 
the  public.  Let  only  one  of  them  give  us  something  personal,  simple, 
and  deeply  felt,  and  he  will  see  for  himself  that  he  can  accomplish  more 
in  this  way.  The  public  is  apt  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  man  who 
always  approaches  it  with  outstretched  arms.  Beethoven  went  about 
with  bowed  head  and  folded  arms;  the  crowd  respectfully  made  way  for 
him  and  gradually  became  familiar  with,  and  fond  of  his  extraordinary 
speech. 

He  who  is  too  eager  to  preserve  his  originality  is  already  in  the  course 
of  losing  it.  —  E. 


Robert  Schumann  (1847) 
a  lithograph  by  Kaiser 

On  Critics 
Music  impels  nightingales  to  sing,  pug-dogs  to  yelp. 

Sour  grapes  —  bad  wine. 

They  cut  up  timber,  turning  the  lofty  oak  into  sawdust. 

One    voice    that    blames    has    the    strength    of    ten    that    praise.  —  F. 
Alas!  —  E. 

Comparisons  lead  to  results  by  detours;  rather  judge  everything  on  its 
own  merits  and  demerits.  —  F. 

Critics  and  reviewers  differ;  the  former  stand  closer  to  the  artist,  the 
latter  to  the  artisan.  —  F. 
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IRELLI 


CINTUR4TO 

CN75R4DIN. 

AavmaeD  steel-belted 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40.000  MILES  TIRE"... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE.       14  NEEDHAM  ST 
547-1927  969  8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


The 
soloist 


You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


\^<Aa. 


^lK 


Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5]/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5}/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  tar  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


0 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

O  „_  .,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 
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Maxims  for  Young  Musicians 

Play  in  time!  The  playing  of  some  virtuosos  resembles  the  walk  of  a 
drunken  man.  Do  not  make  these  your  models. 

Never  strum!  Always  play  energetically  and  never  fail  to  finish  the  piece 
you  have  begun. 

Dragging  and  hurrying  are  equally  great  faults. 

No  children  can  be  brought  to  healthy  manhood  on  sweetmeats  and 
pastry.  Spiritual  like  bodily  nourishment  must  be  simple  and  solid.  The 
masters  have  provided  it;  cleave  to  them. 

As  you  grow  older,  converse  more  frequently  with  scores  than  with 
virtuosos.  Industriously  practice  the  fugues  of  good  masters;  above  all, 
those  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Let  The  Well-tempered  Clavier  be  your  daily  meat. 
Then  you  will  certainly  become  an  able  musician. 

Seek  out  among  your  comrades  those  who  know  more  than  you  do. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  from  singers  male  and  female.  But  do  not  believe 
all  they  tell  you. 

Behind  the  mountains  there  also  dwell  people.  Be  modest.  You  have 
never  invented  or  discovered  anything  that  others  have  not  invented  or 
discovered  before  you.  And  even  if  you  have,  consider  it  as  a  gift  from 
above  which  it  is  your  duty  to  share  with  others. 

Listen  attentively  to  all  folk  songs.  These  are  mines  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  and  will  teach  you  the  characteristics  of  the  different  nations. 

From  a  pound  of  iron  which  costs  only  a  few  pennies,  thousands  of 
watch-springs  worth  many  times  more  can  be  made.  Faithfully  use  the 
pound  entrusted  to  you  by  Heaven. 

Nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished  in  art  without  enthusiasm. 

Art  was  not  created  as  a  way  to  riches.  Strive  to  become  a  true  artist; 
all  else  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Only  when  the  form  is  quite  clear  to  you  will  the  spirit  become  clear 
to  you. 

Possibly  genius  alone  entirely  understands  genius. 

There  is  no  end  to  learning. 

General  Observations 

It  is  the  artist's  lofty  mission  to  shed  light  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
human  heart. 

Can  that  which  has  cost  the  artist  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years 
of  reflection  be  understood  in  a  flash  by  the  dilettante? 

Nothing  worse  can  happen  to  a  man  than  to  be  praised  by  a  rascal.  —  F. 

Scorn  not  the  short  piece.  A  certain  broad  basis,  a  leisurely  develop- 
ment and  conclusion  may  be  the  ornament  of  many  a  work.  But  there 
are  tone-poets  who  know  how  to  express  in  minutes  what  for  others 
requires  hours.  The  interpretation  and  reception  of  such  concentrated 
compositions,  however,  are  exacting  matters  for  the  performer  and  for 
the  listener,  and  they  call  for  a  special  effort  and  for  a  favorable  hour 
and  time.  Beautiful,  broad  form  may  be  enjoyed  at  all  times,  but  pro- 
fundity of  meaning  is  not  communicable  at  every  moment. 

The  fate  of  a  concert  piece  depends  on  half  minutes;  one  too  many, 
and  somebody  begins  to  cough  —  and  gone  is  all  enthusiasm.  Better 
too  little. 


FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS'  SAKE  .... 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 


Rcnt-A-Parent 

When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
tain the  house,  and  manage 
details  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal and  snow  plowing. 

For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
Lynnfield  595-4045 
Needham  449-3590 
Randolph  961-1616 


Unearthing 

China's 

Past 


UNEARTHING 
CHINA'S  PAST.  The  first 
major  exhibition  of  the  most 
recent  archaeological 
discoveries  made  by  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China, 
opens  November  15  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

One  hundred  works  of 
Chinese  art  ranging  from 
1200  B.C.  to  1600  A.D.,  from 
25  American  and  European 
museums  will  be  displayed. 

Nov.  15, 1973— Feb.  3, 
1974.  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 
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BLACK 
MAGIC 

As  a  scene  stealer, 
black  works  like 
magic! — especially 
n  this  dramatic  and 
bewitching  short 
dinner  dress.   It's 
soft,  romantic, 
ruffled  and  easy. 
In  fluid  jersey. 
76.00.   Misses  sizes. 
Beacon  Hill  Shop, 
Second  Floor, 
Boston  store. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 
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ANTON  IN   DVORAK 

Serenade  in  E  major  for  strings     op.  22 

Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Dvorak  composed  two  serenades  only  a  few  years  apart,  just  as  Brahms 
had  done  about  eighteen  years  earlier.  He  wrote  the  first  of  them  in  1875, 
the  same  year  that  Brahms  himself  first  entered  into  Dvorak's  own  pro- 
fessional life.  Two  years  previously  the  Czech  musician  had  begun  to  cast 
off  the  early  radical  influence  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  and  to  acquire  a 
slightly  more  'classical'  image  of  himself  as  a  composer.  He  had  also  mar- 
ried the  younger  sister  of  a  former  lady  friend,  just  as  Mozart  had  done, 
and  settled  down  as  organist  at  St.  Adalbert's  church  in  Prague. 


Dvorak  (ca.  1872) 

In  1874,  encouraged  by  his  wife  and  friends,  he  applied  to  Vienna  for 
one  of  the  periodic  state  grants  for  'young,  poor,  and  talented  painters, 
sculptors  and  musicians  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Empire,'  submitting  in 
evidence  two  symphonies  and  a  string  quartet.  In  February,  1875,  he  was 
awarded  400  gulden  —  the  first  of  several  such  awards  he  was  to  receive. 
One  of  the  judges  was  Eduard  Hanslick,  the  noted  anti-Wagnerian  critic; 
and  another  was  Johannes  Brahms  himself,  who  wrote  in  1877:  'In  con- 
nection with  the  State  stipend,  I  have  for  several  years  been  delighted 
with  the  works  of  Antonin  Dvorak.' 

It  could  therefore  be  easily  taken  as  an  overt  or  implied  tribute  to  Brahms 
that  Dvorak  composed  a  serenade  in  1875  and  a  second  one  in  1878. 
Brahms,  however,  had  scored  his  first  Serenade  for  large  orchestra  and 
his  second  one  for  small  orchestra.  Dvorak  followed  the  example  of  a 

Jack  Diether,  an  American  musicologist  born  in  Vancouver  BC,  regu- 
larly contributes  notes  to  the  programs  of  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras.  He  is  Editor  of  Chord  and  Discord,  a  contributor  to  The 
American  Record  Guide  and  a  music  critic  of  The  Villager.  For  his  stud- 
ies of  the  life  and  works  of  Gustav  Mahler  he  was  awarded  the  Mahler 
Medal  of  Honor  of  The  Bruckner  Society  of  America. 


Sand  Castles: 
$33,500  and  up 

Sea  Pines  condominiums  in 
Brewster  offer  a  way  of  life  on  the  ocean, 
close  to  nature.  Sounds  like  a  dream.  It  is. 
Only  the  kind  put  within  realistic  reach. 

For  a  free   brochure,  write: 

Linda  Dixon, 

Regional  Development  Co., 

500  Granite  Avenue,  Milton.  Mass.  02186 

(617)896-5701. 

Or  visit  us  on  Route  6A  in  Brewster. 

On  Cape  Cod. 
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along  with  your  skis  and  get 
this  tune  up  for  only  <jJC    QQ 

Binding  adjustment.  lubrication, 
check,  sharpen  and  file  bottoms  and 
edges,  fill  gouges,  clean  off  old  wax 
and  apply  new  hot  wax  and  buff.  We 
ask  and  get  from  everybody  $17.50. 
bring  in  this  ad  and  inwardly  praise 
yourself  for  being  so  smart  .  .  .  be- 
cause we'll  only  charge  you  $5  00. 
After  October  31.  back  to  the  full 
price.  By-the-by  .  .  new  parts  not 
included.  We  have  everything,  for  all 
seasons,  for  the  all  outdoors. 
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SPORE 


i 


443-8500 

424  Boston  Post  Road*  Sudbury 

Open  Monday  to  Friday  9-9, 
Saturday  to  5:30  p.m. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Old  r&lativeg  of 
moderti  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18  th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolin 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154  890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106     723-7100 


number  of  Mozart's  works  in  that  form,  scoring  his  Serenade  in  E  for 
string  instruments  alone  and  his  Serenade  in  D  minor  for  winds  alone. 

His  biographer  Alec  Robertson  writes:  'The  influence  Brahms  came  to 
exercise  over  his  young  friend  was  considerable,  and  for  the  most  part 
admirable,  though  it  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not  persuade  Dvorak  to 
come  and  live  in  Vienna  for  regularly  prescribed  inoculations  against 
Wagnerism.  The  result  of  losing  touch  with  his  own  soil  might  have 
been  to  turn  him  into  a  pale  shadow  of  his  master.'  So  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case  that,  in  both  of  the  other  sets  of  works  which  the  mature 
Dvorak  was  to  compose  after  specific  Brahmsian  models  —  the  Sym- 
phonic Variations  and  the  Slavonic  Dances  —  it  is  the  general  consen- 
sus that  he  actually  equaled  or  surpassed  the  model. 

It  is  also  not  merely  gratuitous  that  Dvorak  turned  at  that  time  to  the 
medium  of  the  string  orchestra.  He  had  by  then  composed  seven  of  his 
eventual  dozen  or  so  string  quartets.  Some  of  these  seven  were  experi- 
mental in  form,  most  of  them  were  unpublished  during  his  lifetime,  and 
all  of  them  were  as  yet  unperformed.  The  string  quartet  seems  to  have 
been,  for  the  young  Dvorak,  simply  a  congenial  medium  for  tonal  and 
structural  exploration,  as  the  piano  had  been  for  Beethoven,  Schubert 
and  others. 

His  Quartet  in  E  minor  of  1870,  for  example,  was  an  experiment  in  the 
Lisztian  synthesis  of  several  movements  into  one.  This  work  was  soon 
abandoned,'  after  he  had  salvaged  the  hypnotic  music  of  its  Andante 
religioso  section.  Dvorak  intended  at  first  to  use  this  Andante  (with  added 
contrabass  part)  as  an  extra  slow-movement  in  his  new  Quintet  in  G. 
In  lieu  of  this  he  next  turned  it  into  a  separate  piece  for  string  orchestra 
entitled  Notturno,  with  an  extensive  coda  added.  The  Notturno  and  the 
Serenade  in  E  are  Dvorak's  only  published  works  for  string  orchestra. 

The  Serenade  antedates  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for  strings  by  five  years. 
It  was  polished  off  in  just  eleven  days:  May  3  to  14  1875.  Dvorak  was 
at  this  time  about  to  begin  work  on  his  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was  intended 
that  Hans  Richter  should  present  the  Serenade  in  Vienna  the  following 
season,  but  this  premiere  did  not  materialize.  Instead  the  five-movement 
work  was  introduced  by  Adolf  Cech  and  the  Prague  Philharmonic  on 
December  10  1876. 

The  opening  Moderato  movement,  in  simple  ABA  form,  is  charming 
and  sentimental.  It  shows  the  same  partiality  to  singing  subjects  in  the 
cellos  shown  in  most  of  Dvorak's  orchestral  and  chamber  music  —  cul- 
minating in  1895  with  what  many  regard  as  the  finest  cello  concerto  in 
existence.  The  pastoral  flavor  of  the  initial  theme,  with  cellos  gravely 
replying  to  violins  in  canon,  is  not  very  foreign  to  what  Grieg  was 
writing  at  the  same  time.  The  theme  of  the  middle  section  in  G  has  the 
stateliness  of  a  bridal  march;  and  when  it  is  restated,  the  cellos  join  in 
with  a  broad  tune  that  begins  startlingly  like  the  Christmas  carol  Adeste 
fidelis.  The  main  section  then  returns  with  richer  harmony  and  texture, 
particularly  beautiful  in  the  closing  page. 

The  second  movement,  Tempo  di  Valse,  brings  a  piquant  change  to  a 
minor  key  (C  sharp)  and  to  dance  rhythms  in  triple  time  (waltz  and 
mazurka).  In  the  Trio  section,  the  music  changes  again  to  major  (D  flat) 
to  introduce  a  gentle  tune,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

A  scherzo  follows,  marked  Vivace,  in  which  the  modes  of  the  second 
movement  are  reversed.  The  main  section  is  in  F  major,  introduced  this 
time  with  violins  canonically  replying  to  cellos.  It  is  infectiously  gay, 
while  the  Trio  section  (F  sharp  minor)  is  rather  pensive. 

The  initial  sad-sweet  theme  of  the  fourth  movement,  Larghetto,  has 
been  'lifted'  virtually  intact  for  the  motto-theme  of  a  highly  popular 
Italian  film  of  the  1950s,  La  strada.2  Actually  the  theme,  whose  drooping 
line  also  follows  that  of  Saint  Saens'  famous  piece  The  Swan  (com- 
posed eleven  years  later,  however),  is  a  recasting  in  fewer  notes  of  the 
Trio  tune  from  the  second  movement  noted  above. 


'It  was  posthumously  published  by  Supraphon  Edition  in  1968. 

2Still  later  the  composer  Nino  Rota  made  a  vocal  setting  (to  the  words  'What  is 
a  youth?')  of  a  closely  related  tune  in  his  film  music  for  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 


$276  and  up 


$356 
and  up 


Huge  fabric  selection,  in  solid  white 
oak  or  walnut;  unfinished  or  with 
various  natural  or  stained  finishes. 
For  free  brochure  with  prices,  call  or 
write: 


Creative  Comfort  Co. 

47*  Mass.  Ave.  Central  SqMCamb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  Thru  Thurs.  9-6  Mon.,  Fri. 
&  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


housewright,  inc.: 

a  contemporary  revolution 


Housewright,  Inc.  is  building  on 
some  of  the  best  land  in  Sudbury 
and  Concord.  We  are  prepared  to 
design  and  build  per  client  specifi- 
cations. Call  us  if  you  want  a 
different   kind  of  house. 

Tel.  443-5163 
Homes   from   $75,000. 


Model  house  at  intersection  of  Havnes  Rd. 

and  Pantry  Rd.  (off  Route  117), 

north   Sudbury. 

Co-Brokerage  Welcome 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


an  hour 


f&6al 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


'It  is  no  surprise,'  remarks  the  Dvorak  biographer  John  Clapham,  'to 
find  that  the  finale  [Allegro  v/Vace]  begins  in  F  sharp  minor  instead  of  E 
major,  for  during  the  years  1875-76  Dvorak  composed  no  fewer  than 
five  works  with  finales  that  commence  in  foreign  keys.'  This  one  offers 
dramatic  as  well  as  harmonic  surprises.  It  opens  with  another  canon, 
this  time  a  high-spirited  one  between  all  the  violins  and  all  the  lower 
strings,  and  the  music  subsequently  whips  up  some  of  the  momentum 
and  excitement  associated  with  Dvorak's  symphony  movements.  In 
place  of  a  regular  development,  though,  the  composer  reduces  the 
sound  to  a  mere  whisper  of  the  first  violins,  against  which  the  theme 
of  the  Larghetto  movement  makes  a  brief  reappearance.  In  the  soft 
cellos,  it  sounds  more  than  ever  like  Saint-Saens'  soulful  solo  swan,3 
but  it  is  no  sooner  heard  than  it  is  gone  again.  Following  a  reprise  of 
the  Allegro  themes,  there  is  a  more  formal  return,  in  lieu  of  a  coda,  to 
the  tempo  and  graceful  theme  of  the  opening  Moderato  movement; 
then  the  work  concludes  in  a  brief  burst  of  energy. 


SERGEI   PROKOFIEV 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  near  Moscow 
on  March  5  1953.  Prokofiev  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of 
1944,  and  it  was  first  performed  in  Moscow  on  January  13  1945,  when  the 
composer  conducted.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  gave  the 
American  premiere  on  November  9  1945.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  per- 
formance of  the  symphony  was  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  on  August  17  1973, 
when  Lawrence  Foster  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  E  flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
piano,  military  drum  and  strings. 


Prokofiev  composed  his  First  ('Classical')  Symphony  in  1916-1917  and 
his  Fourth  (Op.  47)  in  1929,  dedicating  it  to  this  Orchestra  on  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much  music  in  other  forms 
that  he  composed  another.  The  entire  score  of  the  Fifth  was  written  in 
one  month  in  the  summer  of  1944,  at  a  climactic  point  of  the  War. 

'My  Fifth  Symphony,'  wrote  Prokofiev  in  his  autobiographical  sketch, 
'was  intended  as  a  hymn  to  free  and  happy  Man,  to  his  mighty  power, 
his  pure  and  noble  spirit.'  The  sentiment  had  a  fine  sound.  It  was  broad 
enough  to  be  called  patriotic;  it  was  in  accord  with  official  pronounce- 
ments that  the  arts  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  people  in  a 
language  they  would  all  understand.  It  was  also  broad  enough  to  be 
applicable  to  any  of  the  composer's  more  serious  works.  In  fact  it  could 
have  a  universal  application.  Prokofiev  evidently  felt  a  deeply  personal 
claim  to  this,  one  of  his  proudest  achievements,  for  he  added:  1  cannot 
say  that  I  deliberately  chose  this  theme.  It  was  born  in  me  and  clamored 
for  expression.  The  music  matured  within  me,  it  filled  my  soul.' 

At  this  point  Prokofiev  concludes  his  paragraph  with  this  enigmatic 
remark:  'This  is  the  music  — or  perhaps  the  idea  — that  is  so  distasteful 
to  some  people  in  Utah.  Doubtless  they  prefer  music  that  debases  man, 
blunts  his  perceptions  and  warps  his  finer  feelings.' 

Then  he  proceeded  to  marvel  that  although  his  music  had  long  been 
heard  and  liked,  even  published  and  recorded  in  America,  a  faction 
bespoken  by  'some  people  in  Utah'  had  turned  against  his  Symphony. 


3Actually  there  are  no  important  cues  for  any  solo  instrument  in  the  entire  Sere- 
nade. 


THREE  STONE  RINGS  - 
ALWAYS  IN  GOOD  TASTE 

A.  Ruby  with  2  diamonds  $675 

B.  Emerald  - 1  diamonds  $2250 

C.  All  diamond  ring  $1600 

D.  Sapphire  -  2  diamonds  $  1 000 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  Wellesley  -  Peaboily 

Burlington  -  Braintree 

Use  your  Lonq'i  Charou- Plate.  Mastercharae. 

BankAmencard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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Offering  for  the  four- 

< 

teenth  year  a  wide 

^  : 

variety  of  demonstration 

O 

and  practice  sessions 

w 

for  novices,  amateur 

<JERN 

chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 

Audrey  Wagner, 

mW 

CD   £ 

Director 

Cook 

s< 

Please  call  or  write  for 

1973-74  Catalog 

454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

© 

(617)  969-1320 

Wren  in  natural  habitat  - 

from  the  exciting 

new  bone  porcelain  studio, 

BOEHM  OF 

MALVERN  ENGLAND 

LIMITED, 

six  inches  high, 

nonlimited,  $250. 

Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax 

(or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

Shipping  and  handling,  $2.50 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  SLOW  CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1SOO 


BOYLSTON  AT  ARLINGTON  ♦BOSTON'  MASS.  02116  ♦  (617)267-9100 


Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 


Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
r^l/sJ  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


N* 


1 25  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 

Merchants  Co-operative 
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He  supposed  that  his  Symphony  had  found  enemies  because  he  had 
called  it  something  so  un-American  as  'a  hymn  to  the  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit.'  Prokofiev  thus  explains  his  curious  deduction:  'A  short 
while  ago  a  rather  curious  sidelight  on  musical  life  in  Salt  Lake  City 
came  to  my  attention  in  the  shape  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
that  city  stating  that  the  conductor  of  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Maurice  Abravanel,  had  been  warned  by  an  anonymous  telephone 
caller  that  he  would  be  killed  or  injured  if  he  conducted  Prokofiev's 
Fifth  Symphony  as  scheduled  on  the  program  of  his  concert.  The  pro- 
gram, however,  was  not  revised,  and  the  concert  took  place  as  sched- 
uled, the  dispatch  stated.' 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Prokofiev's  thinking  was  a  good  deal  clearer  when  he  confronted 
officialdom  with  a  claim  for  personal  credit  in  his  Symphony  than  when 
he  allowed  the  report  of  a  single  telephoned  threat  by  some  anony- 
mous crackpot  to  work  upon  his  imagination. 

The  treatment  of  the  Symphony,  though  traditional  in  outward  form,  is 
subjective  and  daring,  and  seems  possessed  at  times  with  the  dramatic 
tension  of  the  war  year  in  which  it  was  composed. 

The  opening  movement,  Andante,  is  built  on  two  full-voiced  melodic 
themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the  second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found 
in  the  alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There  is  an 
impressive  coda.  The  second  movement  has  earmarks  of  the  classical 
scherzo.  Under  the  theme  there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato 
accompaniment,  4/4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to  the  other 
woodwinds  and  by  them  variously  treated,  plays  over  the  marked  and 
unremitting  beat.  A  bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers 
in  (and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section,  which  is  in  3/4  time 
and  also  rhythmically  accented,  the  clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of 
the  melody.  The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly  treated.  At  the  close 
the  rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and  intense.  The  slow  movement, 
Adagio,  3/4  (9/8),  has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompaniment 
figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo  by  the  wood  winds, 
carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high  register.  The  movement  is  tragic 
in  mood,  rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  symphony  to  its  deepest 
point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending  scales  give  a  weird  effect  of  out- 
cries. But  this  tension  suddenly  passes,  and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The 
finale  opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after  a  brief  tranquil  (and  reminis- 
cent) passage  for  the  divided  cellos  and  basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like 
theme.  There  is  a  quasi-gaiety  in  the  development,  but,  as  throughout 
the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems  always  to  lurk  around  the 
corner.  The  awareness  of  brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth 
in  sharp  dissonance  —  as  at  the  end. 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street,  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSOPERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 
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\mst\ir\e 

LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 


10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2C 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza  Copenhagen 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 
22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


19. 


20. 


21. 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

*24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

*25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

!  28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

.  30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

1*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

*32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

*33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

i  34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

*35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
j  38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
*Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

_      a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTihi 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Hjvjera 


Oursinging  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OFITI 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ftT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 
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CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY    HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON.   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 
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Restaurant  Franc~ais 

10  Emerson  Place.  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 

MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally   potent. 

Open  daily  1  1:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267  9000 
Eat  at 

MV^VMHMH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 
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Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  ft 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


yorn 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 


But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted   by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cost 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 
Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston 


Art/  Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 


Boston 


arker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rol 


olly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed many  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings  of 
chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Associate  Professor 
of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969- 
1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA  ANNOUNCES  EXPANSION 
OF  HIS  PERCUSSION  ACADEMY 

Arthur  Press,  assistant  timpanist  and  percussionist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, has  announced  that  his  Percussion  Academy,  which  opened 
last  fall  in  Newton  Centre,  has  expanded  its  facilities  to  include  all 
styles  of  guitar  instruction.  The  faculty,  which  is  made  up  of  profes- 
sional players,  includes  Mr  Press  himself,  Gene  Roma,  Dean  Anderson, 
Robert  Kaufman,  Gary  Spellisey  and,  for  guitar  instruction,  John  Scofield 
and  Chris  Boydston.  The  idea  behind  the  Academy  is  that  since  in  these 
days  of  specialization  no  single  teacher  is  able  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
sary instruction,  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  go  from 
instructor  to  instructor  for  intensive  work  on  individual  instruments.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  practical  performance  and  the  program  of  each 
student  will  be  planned  to  his  special  needs.  Guests  will  be  invited 
periodically  to  give  clinics  and  lectures  in  order  to  increase  further  the 
breadth  of  the  student's  experience. 

Full  details  are  available  from  Mr  Press  at  41  Placid  Road,  Newton  Centre 
(telephone  244-3316). 

ART  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 

Now  showing  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  an  exhibit  of  paintings  by 
faculty  members  of  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Included 
are  works  of  John  Brennan,  John  Gift,  William  Flynn,  Charles  Milson 
and  Walter  Pashko.  The  exhibit  will  be  shown  through  the  month  of 
October. 

Leonard  Bernstein  is  delivering  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures  at  the 
Harvard  Square  Theater  at  7.30  on  consecutive  Tuesday  evenings, 
October  23,  30  and  November  6  and  13.  Tickets,  limited  to  two  per 
person,  are  required  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Square  Theater 
Box  Office  between  2  and  9  on  the  day  before  the  lecture  or  between 
2  and  7  on  the  day  itself.  Each  lecture  can  be  seen  on  WGBH-TV  at 
6  p.m.  on  the  Sunday  following  its  live  delivery,  and  Harvard  University 
recommends  that  since  they  are  conceived  as  a  connected  series,  you 
try  to  catch  on  TV  any  you  miss  live.  The  lectures  have  lavish  videotaped 
musical  illustrations,  mostly  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  title  for 
the  series  is  'The  Unanswered  Question.' 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


It  CARPET 

CLtflnmc  coflp. 

Est.  1920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 


HARVARD 

CATERING 
AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
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Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


_  Howto 
pmtj) upyour 

grotujasthis 
Jail 


Whether  you  have  an  eye  for  landscape  design  or  not,  you  will  prob- 
ably require  some  assistance  in  selecting  the  "right"  tree  or  shrub 
for  fall  planting.  Our  staff  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  anything  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  landscape  plan.  If  you  are  just 
beginning,  you  may  want  to  bring  a  plot  plan  with  you,  or  if  contin- 
uing work  already  begun,  a  snapshot.  Fall  is  a  safe  time  to  plant 
almost  any  growing  thing,  and  the  best  time  to  plant  many  varieties. 
Planting  now  not  only  enhances  the  looks  of  your  grounds  immedi- 
ately, but  gives  the  plantings  a  fine  start  for  next  spring  and  summer. 
Why  not  visit  us  soon.  We'll  treat  you  to  a  look  at  over  a  thousand 
varieties  of  growing  things,  and  show  you  how  many  of  them  would 
look  around  your  own  home. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of 
landscape  size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Route  135,  near  495, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call 
235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nurseries 

of  Hopkinton 


A  CONCERT  AT  BOSTON   UNIVERSITY 

A  past  and  a  present  member  of  the  Orchestra  will  conduct  a  concert 
at  Boston  University  on  November  2  at  8  pm  in  the  Concert  Hall.  Roger 
Voisin,  former  Assistant  Principal  Trumpet,  will  conduct  the  Boston 
University  Brass  Ensemble  in  works  of  Jenkins,  Milhaud,  Rimsky  Korsa- 
kov  and  Read.  On  the  same  program  Thomas  Gauger,  percussionist,  will 
conduct  the  Boston  premiere  of  Ginastera's  Cantata  para  America 
Magica,  a  work  for  soprano  and  percussion  orchestra.  Chloe  Owen  will 
be  the  soloist. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


BO  YOUP  HWANG,  who  joined  the  violin  section  of  the  Orchestra  in 
June  1973,  is  a  native  of  Korea  and  a  graduate  of  the  Seoul  School  of 
Music.  He  began  to  study  the  violin  at  age  nine,  at  the  urging  of  a 
church  choir  director  who  had  noticed  his  musical  abilities.  At  age 
thirteen  he  performed  as  soloist  with  the  Seoul  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  shortly  afterwards  won  first  prize  in  a  national  musical 
competition.  In  1966  he  was  first  prize  winner  in  another  national  com- 
petition, a  success  which  enabled  him  to  come  during  the  following 
year  to  this  country,  where  he  studied  with  Abraham  Loft  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee.  There  he  was  Assistant  Concert- 
master  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra,  Concertmaster  of  the 
Ars  Musica  Chamber  Orchestra  and  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee 
String  Quartet. 

ROLF  SMEDVIG,  who  joined  the  trumpet  section  of  the  Orchestra  in 
September  1973,  is  a  native  of  Seattle.  He  comes  from  a  musical  family: 
his  mother  is  a  violinist  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  and  his  father  is  a 
composer  and  multi-talented  instrumentalist.  It  was  with  the  latter  that 
he  began  trumpet  studies  at  age  four.  Mr  Smedvig  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Seattle  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Milton  Katims  and 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Joseph  Krips.  He  has  also 
performed  at  the  Charles  River  Esplanade  Concerts  as  soloist  in  the 
Haydn  Trumpet  concerto.  A  member  of  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet,  Mr 
Smedvig  has  studied  at  Boston  University  with  Armando  Ghitalla, 
Principal  Trumpet  of  the  Orchestra.  He  was  also  a  student  for  four 
summers  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


RICHARD  MACKEY,  who  joined  the  horn  section  of  the  Orchestra  in 
April  1973,  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  attended  the  New  England 
Conservatory  where  he  studied  with  former  Boston  Symphony  hornist 
William  Valkenier.  He  began  his  musical  training  at  age  eleven  with 
trumpet  lessons,  switching  to  the  horn  two  years  later.  His  performance 
background  is  unusually  varied:  for  ten  summers,  1953-1962,  he  played 
regularly  at  the  Marlboro  (Vermont)  Festival,  and  until  1955  he  was  a 
member  of  the  horn  section  of  the  Detroit  Symphony.  He  then  joined 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  which  he  left  in  1963  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Japan  Philharmonic.  There  he  performed  a  number  of  times  under 
the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  For  the  past  seven  years  Mr  Mackey  has 
been  a  free-lance  artist  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Boston,  Mass. 

EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


\\Mcome 

to  the  19th 
Century* 

Return  with  us  now  to  a 
golden  age  in  America's  cre- 
ative history.  Visit  Confiden  t 
America,  an  exhibition 
of  monuments  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Artists 
include  John  Singer  Sargent, 
William  Rimmer,  Frank 
Duveneck,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Many  of  these  works 
are  on  view  for  the  first  time. 

October  3  through  Dec.  2 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  lunch  or 
dinner  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


reat  Symphonies         j 
begin  with  one  i\pte 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one  I 
cDEPOSITh 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS   \£££ 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Some  Impressions  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
by  Kenneth  R.  Miller 


1973 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  held  its  thirty-first  session  at  Tanglewood 
in  1973,  continuing  to  train  young  musicians  for  their  profession  ac- 
cording to  the  ideals  established  by  its  founder,  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
The  Fellowship  Program  brought  together  146  young,  aspiring  profes- 
sional conductors,  singers,  instrumentalists  and  composers  to  participate 
in  the  intensive  B.M.C.  program  whose  'teachers'  comprise  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  many  eminent  guest 
musicians.  Special  seminars  were  held  during  the  1973  session  by  such 
artists  as  Andre  Watts  and  Phyllis  Curtin,  and  a  'Listening  and  Analysis 
Seminar'  was  presented  for  less  advanced  musicians  and  musical  laymen. 
Boston  University's  Tanglewood  Institute,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  added 
to  the  rich  artistic  environment  at  the  Music  Center  with  its  varied  pro- 
grams, including  the  Young  Artist  Institute,  which  this  past  summer 
brought  93  gifted  instrumentalists  of  high  school  age  to  Tanglewood 
to  work  and  study. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  brief  impressions  of  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  1973  session  as  seen  by  Kenneth  R.  Miller,  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Music  Center. 

Saturday,  June  30  —  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  At  the  Tanglewood  Main 
House  that  once  served  as  a  27-room  haven  to  the  Tappan  family,  eager 
students  stand  restlessly.  It  is  registration  day  of  the  thirty-first  session 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  the  class  of  '73  waits  in  a  long  line 
that  stretches  beyond  wood-paneled  offices,  down  lazy  old  steps  to  the 
lush  lawn  of  the  210-acre  Tanglewood  estate.  Of  some  1,500  who  ap- 
plied, the  class  comprises  474,  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  nation  and 
eleven  foreign  countries.  Some  of  the  students,  like  Sibelius'  grandson 
who  has  just  arrived  from  Finland,  appear  weary:  the  journey  has  just 
begun,  for  during  the  eight-week  program  at  Tanglewood,  reputations 
are  to  be  challenged  and  upheld,  as  well  as  made.  Other  students 
appear  more  confident;  the  nearly  one-quarter  who  have  returned  for 
a  second  summer  already  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  intense,  com- 
petitive institution  .  .  . 

Sunday,  July  7.  An  overflow  audience  of  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
friends  has  gathered  at  the  Eero  Saarinen-designed  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
to  witness  the  Center's  opening  exercises.  Artistic  Director  Gunther 
Schuller  is  speaking:  'The  essence  of  Koussevitzky's  dream  was  not 
merely  to  provide  a  place  where  young  people  could  cut  their  musical 
teeth,  .  .  .  but  rather  a  place  where  musicians,  conductors,  composers 
and  singers  would  collaborate,  working  together  in  physically  unique 
surroundings  to  practice  their  high  art  .  .  .' 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 

Vienna  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra 
Walter  Goldschmidt     conductor 
Sunday  October  7  at  3  pm 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Gennady  Rozdestvensky     conductor 
Friday  October  19  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  a  concert  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra. 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 


Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates  j 

in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


Monday,  July  2.  Seiji  Ozawa  (class  of  '60)  and  Gunther  Schuller,  Tangle- 
wood's  Artistic  Directors,  and  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Music  Director 
of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and  in  charge  of  conducting  instruction  for 
the  session's  first  three  weeks,,  have  called  a  9.30  a.m.  meeting  with  the 
eight  young  'conducting  fellows.'  These  eight  fellows,  ranging  in  age 
from  22  to  29,  have  been  invited  to  Tanglewood  from  among  fifty 
candidates.  Like  others  in  the  Fellowship  Program,  their  tuition  is  waived, 
and  their  living  accommodations  are  underwritten  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  eight  come  from  seven  different  countries,  have 
been  top  prize  winners  at  leading  international  competitions,  and  are 
following  the  footsteps  of  such  luminaries  as  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
Lawrence  Foster,  Claudio  Abbado,  Lukas  Foss,  Lorin  Maazel,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Thomas  Schippers  and  Leonard  Bernstein  —  all  of  whom  have 
been  conducting  fellows  at  the  Center.  The  young  conductors  arrive 
first,  seat  themselves  in  semi-circular  fashion,  and  seconds  later  the 
three  men  who  will  be  most  concerned  with  their  work  at  Tanglewood 
arrive.  Introductions  are  exchanged  with  the  cordial  understanding  that 
exists  between  those  who  have  made  it  and  those  on  their  way,  and 
the  work  at  hand  —  determining  who  will  conduct  which  works  on  the 
following  week's  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  concert — is 
taken  up  . .  . 

Monday,  July  9.  The  morning  sun  spills  over  a  gleaming  Lake  Mahkeenac 
through  the  numerous  casement  windows  of  Room  no.  1  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Cottage,  much  as  it  did  125  years  ago  when  Hawthorne  lived 
here.  Seventeen  casually  dressed,  young  pianists  have  assembled  for 
their  first  seminar  with  Andre  Watts.  Watts,  the  27-year  old  American 
pianist  whose  extraordinary  career  has  kept  him  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness for  the  past  eleven  years,  has  interrupted  his  concert  schedule 
to  spend  the  summer  at  Tanglewood  teaching  advanced  students.  The 
young  pianists,  several  of  whom  were  subsequently  to  'cut  class'  occa- 
sionally to  fulfill  engagements  with  major  orchestras,  have  been  per- 
sonally selected  by  Watts.  During  his  transcontinental  concert  tour  of 
1972-1973  he  somehow  found  time  to  audition  some  120  hopefuls  in 
eleven  cities.  At  the  stroke  of  9.00  in  walks  the  impeccably  dressed 
Watts,  flashing  the  boyish  smile  that  has  won  him  legions  of  admirers. 
'Good  morning,'  he  says  briskly,  'who  wants  to  be  the  first  to  play?' 


Phyllis  Curtain  in  action  at  a  session  of  her  seminar  for  singers. 

Photo  by  Eugene  Cook 

Tuesday,  July  17.  It  is  10.00  a.m.  and  into  Room  no.  2  of  Hawthorne 
Cottage  walk  the  eight  young  composition  fellows.  Concerned  with 
keeping  themselves  comfortable  during  the  unusual  heat  wave  envelop- 
ing the  Berkshires,  they  seat  themselves  on  the  periphery  of  the  commo- 
dious room,  leaving  many  empty  places.  Having  spent  the  first  two 
weeks  at  Tanglewood  in  seminars  led  by  American  composer  Leslie 
Bassett,  they  await  with  considerable  calm  the  arrival  of  the  noted 
avant-garde  composer  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  with  whom  they  will  spend  the 
next  three  weeks.  Some  six  years  of  correspondence  and  planning  have 
preceded  this  moment.  Excited  by  his  first  visit  to  New  York  City  and 
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I  SYMPHONY  | 
\ORCHESTRA/ 

SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

A  series  of  three  concerts 

Thursdays  at  8.30 

1     November  29 

A  PROGRAM 

OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 

CAGE- 
HARRISON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY 

Canzonetta    op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 
op.  25 

2     January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 

Symphony  no.  3 
Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 
instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 
WEBER              V 
LISZT                 J 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject 

to  change 

Prices  for  the  • 

series: 

$6,  $9,  $12, 

$15 

available  from 

the 

Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


the  great  beauty  of  the  Berkshires,  but  tired  by  a  sleepless  first  night  in  a 
house  too  close  to  traffic  sounds,  Ligeti  arrives  wearing  work  shirt  and 
chinos.  Greeted  by  Cunther  Schuller  and  administrative  personnel  of 
the  Music  Center,  he  confers  nervously  with  the  electronic  technician, 
prepping  him  on  the  complicated  machinery  he  has  specifically  re- 
quested. Following  a  brief  but  glowing  introduction  by  Schuller,  Ligeti 
addresses  the  small  class.  He  begins  with  gentle,  good  natured  criticisms 
of  his  own  English  speech  and  proceeds  to  an  unusually  personal  and 
candid  description  of  the  creative  process  involved  in  the  composition 
of  his  Ten  pieces  for  woodwind  quintet,  which  is  scheduled  for  per- 
formance later  in  the  session  by  instrumentalists  of  the  Fellowship 
Program  . .  . 

Wednesday,  July  25.  Half  a  mile  from  the  Tanglewood  estate  in  one  of 
the  Center's  three  off-campus  facilities  sit  the  thirty-eight  students  of 
Phyllis  Curtin's  seminar  for  singers,  augmented  now,  as  it  invariably  is, 
by  numbers  of  students  from  other  Music  Center  programs  who  have 
heard  of  the  wonders  of  Miss  Curtin's  teaching.  Some  two  hundred 
vocalists  have  vied,  through  auditions  in  five  cities,  for  the  limited  open- 
ings in  the  seminar.  Miss  Curtin  (class  of  '51)  stands  graciously,  ele- 
gantly, and  watchfully  by  a  young  baritone  who  is  having  his  turn  in 
front  of  the  class.  The  baritone,  all  of  22  years,  has  already  enjoyed  a 
successful  career  in  musical  theatre,  but  has  taken  the  summer  off  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  with  Miss  Curtin.  'That's  it,  Martin/  says  the  re- 
nowned singer.  'If  you  can  continue  to  place  the  voice  as  you  now  are 
doing,  while  giving  us  with  your  big  brown  eyes  the  meaning  of  the 
beautiful  poem,  you'll  have  touched  us  and  held  us  right  where  we 
should  be  .  .  .' 
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announcing  the  1973-1974 
SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


3  SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


October  28 


A  ribald  moment  from  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon. 

Saturday,  August  4.  An  overflow  audience  spills  out  of  the  intimately 
scaled  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  onto  the  surrounding  lawns.  It  is  the 
opening  concert  of  the  tenth  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
and  in  the  distinguished  audience  sits  Paul  Fromm,  noted  patron  of 
new  music  and  sponsor  of  the  Festival.  There  are  present  also  many 
eminent  composers  and  music  educators,  critics  representing  news- 
papers small  and  large  throughout  the  country,  and  Walter  Anderson, 


PISTON 


SAINT 
SAENS 


WUORINEN 


BRAHMS 


Quintet  for  wind 
instruments  (1956) 


Fantasy  for  violin 
and  harp     op. 124 


Bassoon  Variations  with 
harp  and  percussion 
(first  performance) 


Piano  quartet  in  C 
minor     op.  25 


The  other  two  concerts  will  take  place 
on  February  17  &  March  24. 


Subscriptions  for  the 
three-concert  series: 

$5  $8  $11 


Subscriptions  are  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  the 
Harvard  Coop  (492-1000),  the  Boston 
University  ticket  office  (353-3651)  and 
the  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT 
(253-5885).  Individual  tickets  for  each 
concert  will  be  available  at  the  door 
of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  CRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA  RECORDS 


damage  far  ttpMarmmtg 


Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


[El 


auto  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-22 1 1 


head  of  the  Music  Division  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
which  helped  to  support  the  Music  Center's  1973  session.  The  all-vocal 
program  performed  by  members  of  the  Fellowship  Program  has  begun 
with  works  of  Charles  Ives,  John  Cage  and  Luigi  Nono.  But  now  the 
stage  is  bare,  except  for  two  immense  speakers  stationed  at  both  ends 
of  the  hall.  Speech  songs  for  synthesized  tape  by  Charles  Dodge  (class 
of  '64)  is  being  'performed,'  and  the  audience's  initial  self-consciousness 
at  the  barren  stage  and  wooden  'performers'  has  given  way  to  an  obvious 
delight  in  the  sounds  of  the  songs  . .  . 

Sunday,  August  5.  What  Ian  Strasfogel,  Tanglewood's  innovative  and 
experimental  Music  Theatre  Project  Director,  calls  the  'world's  first 
X-rated  opera'  —  Bruno  Maderna's  Satyricon  —  is  about  to  be  given  its 
American  premiere  at  the  West  Barn  as  part  of  the  Festival  of  Contem- 
porary Music.  Strasfogel,  who  four  months  earlier  directed  the  work  at 
its  world  premiere  performance  in  Amsterdam,  is  Artistic  Director  of 
both  the  Opera  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  Philadelphia  Lyric 
Opera.  Director  of  the  Music  Theatre  Project  since  its  inception  three 
summers  ago,  he  has  guided  the  Project  through  daring  ventures  to 
national  acclaim.  He  has  painstakingly  auditioned  some  100  singers  in 
three  cities  and  selected  a  grand  total  of  seven  for  this  year's  Project. 
Word  of  Maderna's  adventurous  treatment  of  the  Petronius  work  has 
spread,  and  for  weeks  the  West  Barn's  199  seats  have  been  spoken  for 
by  a  somewhat  atypical  Tanglewood  audience:  it  includes  many  noted 
manager/agents,  well  known  artists,  opera  directors  (Julius  Rudel  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  has  ventured  to  the  Berkshires  just  for  this  per- 
formance) and  theatre  people.  Satryicon  begins  soundlessly,  a  lumines- 
cent light  revealing  Trimalchio's  slave  suspended  mid-air  in  silver-laced 
cargo  nets.  Then,  with  vaudevillian  flair  and  burlesque  bumps  and  grinds 
comes  a  scantily  dressed  Fortunata,  singing  her  tale  —  a  first-century 
Lola  who,  whatever  she  wants,  she  gets  .  .  . 


A  scene  from  Wolfgangerl,  Ian  Strasfogel's  collage  of  lesser-known  vocal  music 
of  Mozart. 

Tuesday,  August  14.  Today  the  Tanglewood  grounds  are  deluged  by 
picnickers,  friends  and  music  lovers  who  have  arrived  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual.  It  is  Tanglewood-on-Parade,  the  annual  day-long 
benefit  event  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  early  morning  clouds 
have  disappeared  as  have  the  fears  of  having  to  reschedule  the  numerous 
mini-concerts  which  are  to  occur  in  virtually  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  grounds.  At  the  main  entrance  stand  35  instrumentalists  of  the 
Fellowship  Program,  greeting  the  public  with  multiple-choir  fanfares. 
Ten  minutes  later,  chamber  music  by  Boston  University's  Young  Artist 
instrumentalists  can  be  heard  from  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  to  be  fol- 
lowed moments  later  by  Fellowship  instrumentalists  at  the  Theatre, 
vocalists  at  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  the  Young  Artists  Orchestra  at  the 
Theatre,  and  so  on  through  some  30  compositions  and  a  gala  perform- 
ance at  the  Shed  combining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  .  .  . 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 

November  3,    January  12,    March  30 
November  10,     January  19,     April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 

Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 
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Wednesday,  August  22.  At  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  this  evening  some- 
thing of  a  rarity  is  occuring:  an  all-concerto  program  by  Boston  Univer- 
sity's Young  Artist  Orchestra  and  Young  Artist  soloists.  The  Young  Artist 
Program,  patterned  after  the  Fellowship  Program,  has  attracted  93  out- 
standing 15-to-17-year  old  instrumentalists  from  coast  to  coast.  Here 
at  Tanglewood  they  form  their  own  orchestra,  break  into  chamber 
ensembles  for  coaching  and  performance,  study  privately  with  Boston 
Symphony  members.  They  can,  if  they  wish,  receive  advance  credit  for 
their  work  through  the  University's  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 
Tonight  five  winners  of  a  concerto  competition  held  during  the  summer 
are  making  their  Tanglewood  debuts  as  soloists,  and  the  backstage 
atmosphere  is  highly  charged  .  .  . 

Saturday,  August  25.  At  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Orchestra  is  giving  its  seventh  and  final  concert  of  the  summer. 
Through  the  seven  concerts  and  30-odd  rehearsals  under  such  conduc- 
tors as  Skrowaczewski,  Ozawa,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Colin  Davis, 
Lawrence  Foster,  James  DePreist,  Joseph  Silverstein  and  the  eight  young 
conducting  fellows,  the  Orchestra  has  learned  the  thrust  of  the  aphorism 
scribbled  on  the  Theatre's  backstage  wall:  'An  orchestra  that  plays  to- 
gether stays  together.'  Tired  at  the  summer's  end  (many  of  the  orchestra 
members  have  performed   in  a  majority  of  the  49  concerts  that  took 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  his  family  meet  Elliott  Carter,  a  visitor  last  summer  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

place  during  the  Center's  57-day  session),  tense  and  a  bit  nervous,  the 
Orchestra  appears  more  excited  than  usual,  for  the  annual  awards 
ceremonies  are  to  take  place  during  the  intermission  of  the  program. 
Cash  prizes  and  honoraria  bearing  such  distinguished  names  as  Kous- 
sevitzky  and  Piatigorsky  are  to  be  distributed,  and  the  electricity  looms 
throughout  the  audience  as  well  as  over  the  stage  .  .  . 

Monday,  August  27.  'Beaver,'  a  favorite  member  of  the  Tanglewood 
ground  crew,  rakes  the  main  path  of  leaves  which  fall  with  increasing 
frequency.  Windows  and  doorways  of  the  Main  House  have  been  re- 
moved so  that  some  of  the  110  Baldwin  pianos  can  be  taken  out  for 
sale.  The  few  remaining  staff  gathers,  luxuriating  in  the  silence  that  sud- 
denly permeates  the  grounds.  The  students  have  gone  for  another 
year . . . 


A  SUBSCRIPTION   FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son —  even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office 
for  information  on  the  varied  options. 
There  are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes 
and  budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,   Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

—  some  starting  at  2.00  pm,  some  at  8.30 
pm  and  some  at  7.30  pm 

—  from  $6  to  $229 

This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  —  22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday         —  22  concerts  at  8.30 
(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 
Tuesday  A      — 10  concerts  at  8.30 
Tuesday  B       —    6  concerts  at  7.30 
Thursday  A     —    6  concerts  at  8.30 

Thursday  B     —    3  concerts  at  8.30 

('Romantic'  series) 

Spectrum        —    3  Thursdays  at  8.30 

Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  Spectrum  starts  after 
Thanksgiving.  And  the  Romantic  series 
starts  in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets 
ideal  for  Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  re- 
mind of  us  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  office 
and  make  an  application  so  you  will  not 
be  left  out  next  season. 


Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  November  27  1973  at  8.30 


RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


work  to  be  announced 


*BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 

*BARTOK  Concerto  for  orchestra 


Tuesday  evening  December  18  1973  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BRAHMS- 

SCHOENBERG    Piano  quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 
STRAUSS  Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 


Tuesday  evening  January  8  1974  at  8.30 


*t  ,  ffi 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


WAGNER 


*Overture  to  'Der  fliegende  Hollander' 

Prelude  to  Act  III  'Tannhauser' 
Venusberg  music  from  'Tannhauser' 
Prelude  to  'Lohengrin' 
Eine  Faust  Ouvertiire 
Prelude  to  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
Kaisermarsch 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
t  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


AREA  NEWS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


I  *x 
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The  Council  of  Friends  is  made  up  of  twenty-four  local  Area  Councils 
representing  Boston  and  its  surrounding  communities.  It  was  formed 
in  May  1966  to  create  a  liaison  between  the  subscribers  and  the  Orches- 
tra, and  to  provide  the  Boston  Symphony  with  a  corps  of  volunteers 
to  organize  and  conduct  public  relations  events  for  the  subscribers. 
The  Council  also  provides  general  assistance  in  fund-raising  projects 
and  mailings,  in  hostessing  luncheons,  lectures  and  other  events. 

Area  Chairmen  and  local  Council  members  started  the  1973-1974  season 
by  gathering  after  Labor  Day  to  address  invitations  to  the  Stage  Door 
Lectures  and  the  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  This  month  they  have  been 
serving  as  hostesses  at  the  Stage  Door  Lectures,  an  activity  which  will 
continue  throughout  the  year.  This  series  of  four  lecture-luncheons  fea- 
turing guest  artists  from  the  Boston  Symphony  began  on  October  5 
with  an  appearance  by  Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster. 

Area  Chairmen  held  their  first  organizational  meeting  on  September  18 
at  the  home  of  Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Friends.  Special  recognition  was  given  to  the  Council  members  who 
personally  scheduled  and  conducted  the  year-long  Friday  afternoon 
bus  programs  from  out-lying  towns:  Miss  Ruth  Hayes,  Andover;  Mrs 
Douglas  Sears,  Concord;  Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn,  North  Shore;  Mrs  Noel 
Chadwick,  South  Shore;  Mrs  Lewis  Pilcher  and  Mrs  Worthing  West, 
Newton-Wellesley  Areas.  Last  season  these  programs  realized  a  profit 
which  benefitted  the  Orchestra  substantially. 

This  fall  a  major  follow-up  campaign  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Areas 
to  contact  the  many  subscribers  who  have  not  yet  become  Friends.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  subscribers  will  want  to  join  with  us  once  they  realize 
the  importance  of  the  Friends'  financial  support  to  the  overall  operation 
of  the  Orchestra.  A  gift  of  one  dollar  or  more  makes  you  a  Friend;  a 
gift  of  fifteen  dollars  or  more  entitles  you  to  invitations  to  special 
events  of  the  Friends. 

The  New  Year  will  find  many  Area  Council  Members  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  Musical  Marathon  of  March  7,  8,  9  and  10.  Thousands  of 
catalogs  will  be  labeled  and  sorted  for  mailing.  When  the  big  weekend 
arrives,  Area  Council  members  will  be  busy  taking  bids  over  the  tele- 
phone. Other  activities  of  the  Areas  this  year  will  include  tours  of 
Symphony  Hall  for  Council  members  and,  where  possible,  special  group 
bus  trips  to  Symphony  Hall  for  Friends  and  subscribers. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  Tanglewood  Friends,  129  members  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  spent  a  day  at  Tangle- 
wood  on  July  26  of  this  past  summer.  The  Boston  Friends  attended 
Berkshire  Music  Center  rehearsals,  toured  the  grounds  and  attended 
one  of  the  Tanglewood  Talks  and  Walks  programs  in  the  Tent,  where 
the  special  guest  speaker  was  Armando  Ghitalla,  the  Orchestra's  Prin- 
cipal Trumpet. 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS  1973-1974 

Chairman  of  the  Areas     Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Areas     Mrs  August  Meyer 


Area  Chairmen 


Andover 
Belmont 
Boston,  Roxbury 


Brookline,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Jamaica  Plain 

Cambridge 
Concord 

Dedham,  Dover,  Millis, 
Sharon,  Westwood 

Framingham,  Sherborn 

Lexington,  Bedford 
Lincoln 

Lowell 

New  Hampshire 

Newton,  Newton  Centre, 
West  Newton,  Waban 

North  Shore  I 

North  Shore  II 

Revere,  Winthrop,  Maiden, 
Woburn 

South  Shore  I 

South  Shore  II 

Wayland,  Sudbury 


Wellesley,  Wellesley  Hills 
Weston 

Winchester 

Worcester 


Mrs  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Mrs  August  Meyer 

Mrs  George  Draper 
Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 
Mrs  Jim  Lee  Hunt 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Hovey 
Mrs  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mrs  Lewis  H.  Clark 

Mrs  Gordon  Smith 
Mrs  Gilbert  M.  Roddy 

Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs  Thomas  E.  Jansen  Jr 

Mrs  Raymond  C.  Gordon 
Mrs  Waite  Watkins 

Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony 

Mrs  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Mrs  Robert  H.  Caplan  III 

Mrs  Herbert  Abrams 

Mrs  Charles  T.  Gallagher 
Mrs  John  H.  Kennard 

Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 
Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Mrs  Erick  Kauders 
Mrs  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs  George  Blagden 
Mrs  R.  W.  Emmons  Jr 

Mrs  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Mrs  Lewis  W.  Kane 

Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs  Lawrence  L.  Clampitt 
Mrs  Henry  M.  Parker 
Mrs  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mrs  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mrs  Richard  Ely 
Mrs  James  T.  Mountz 

Mrs  Harold  H.  Blanchard 
Mrs  Charles  L.  Moore 

Mrs  Harlan  T.  Pierpont  Jr 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMA  ROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 


June  through  August 
189  John  Wise  Avenue 
(Route  133) 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 
(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)   267-0332 
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CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 
CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE   FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS   NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


TUESDAY  B3 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.   BRADLEY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 

JOHN  T.  NOONAN 


MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

SIDNEY  STONEMAN 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL   R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.   KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


copyright  ©  1973  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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mink 

for  the  young-at-heart 


Fur  is  for  you,  for  everywhere,  for 
everyday.  Especially  casual  good 
times...  a  football  game,  an  after- 
noon date,  over  pants  or  slacks. 
The  look  is  right  when  composed 
wholly  of  mink  front  paws  in  an 
easy,  back-belted  style.  And  so  is 
our  price.  Furs* 

Furs  labeled  to  show  country  of 
origin. 

Boston  store  only. 


BOSTON*  CHESTNUT  HILL?  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER'SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA- BURLINGTON  MALL'  WELLESLEY 
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Program  for  November  20  1973 

Future  programs 
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Program  notes 

Schumann  -  Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 
by  John  N.  Burk 

Dvorak  -  Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 
by  Jack  Diether 

Prokofiev- Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 
by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Music  Director 

The  Conductor 

The  Statues  of  Symphony  Hall 
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We've  rented  this  space  to  remind  you  of  us. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  November  20 1973  at  7.30 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


SCHUMANN  Overture  to  Byron's 'Manfred'     op.  115 


DVORAK 


Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 

Moderato 
Tempo  di  valse 
Vivace 
Larghetto 
Allegro  vivace 


intermission 


*PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 

Andante 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro  giocoso 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised   fR  225wSf ^ 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^j^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  Manfred  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  on  March  14  1852.  It  was  played  as  part 
of  a  'Schumann  Evening,'  and  the  composer  conducted  from  the  manuscript. 
The  first  performance  of  the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given 
at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  Franz  Liszt  on  June  13  1852.  The  Overture 
was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  February  24  1882.  Its  most 
recent  performances  here  were  those  directed  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  during  the 
1964-1965  season. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
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'Does  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold  today?' 
wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal,  April  9).  'Is  not 
the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara,  Childe  Harold,  and 
the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melodramatic  puppets  con- 
trived and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose  favorite  tipple  was  gin 
and  water?' 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred  these 
many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the 
Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the  Jung- 
frau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind  with  its 
frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle  which 
even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for  him.  That 
riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  release  of  oblivion? 
Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 
imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-century.  Schumann's  belief  in 
Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later, 
even  though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some. 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have  meant 
little  to  Schumann;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to  Tchaikovsky, 
writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing  his  Harold  in  Italy. 
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Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  composers  together  could  have 
mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two  consecutive  lines  in  the  original. 
But  the  sense  of  contemplation  withdrawn  from  the  world,  the  luxury 
of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of  fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  super- 
natural, some  of  the  praise  of  nature,  evidently  came  through  in  the 
translations  into  many  languages.  It  must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was 
often  more  admired  and  praised  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in 
his  own  country. 

Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Manfred 
aloud  before  two  friends  at  Dusseldorf  (presumably  in  the  translation 
by  Posgaru),  'burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that  he  could  go 
no  further.'  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity  of  Schumann 
and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  'For  what  is  this  Byronic  Manfred  but  a 
restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by  fearful  thoughts, 
and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits  —  which  must  of 
course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminating  point  of 
Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might  contend  for 
superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  painting,  full  of 
tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other  instrumental 
works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  composed  with  rare 
devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its  nature  is  in  concord 
with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but  sometimes  passionate 
and  demoniac  tint.' 

The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schumann, 
who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious  about  his 
own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and  wrote  to  his 
friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  Manfred  at  Weimar:  'As  to  the 
music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Overture.  I  really  consider 
it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and  wish  you  may  agree  with 
me.'  When  the  first  section  of  the  Manfred  music,  including  the  Over- 
ture, was  completed  on  November  14  1848,  Robert  brought  home  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant  custom  of  the  Schumann 
household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a  little  'birthday  celebration' 
of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music,  which  consists  of  entr'actes, 
choruses  of  'spirits,'  and  an  occasional  undercurrent  to  the  spoken 
text,  has  been  performed  with  success,  but  the  Overture  has  received 
the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks,  Schumann's  principal  biographer, 
considered  it  not  only  Schumann's  'greatest  achievement  as  a  com- 
poser of  program  music,'  but  his  greatest  'as  a  composer  generally,' 
and  'one  of  the  most  original  and  greatest  orchestral  compositions  ever 
conceived,  one  of  the  most  powerful  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sombre  soul 
portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  .  The  sombreness  is  nowhere  relieved,  although 
contrast  to  the  dark  brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is 
obtained  by  the  tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,  the 
destroyed  beloved  one.'  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  'most 
profoundly  subjective'  of  Schumann's  works,  'as  consistently  as  the 
prelude  to  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states 
and  struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
science, living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  "but  peopled 
with  the  furies,"  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

"Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!"  ' 

Paul  Graf  Waldersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  Musikalische 
Vortrage,  as  'a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes  in 
the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human  heart 
gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  liberation  wrought  through 
death.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a  creation  with 
the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from  it  the  definite 
ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly  err,  if  he 
assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental  moods  of 
feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine  and  human 
laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a  word,  of  love. 
—  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset  that  of  Astarte. 
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Something  grander 
for  your  grand  piona 


Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
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Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
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The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the  Overture  trans- 
ports us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation.  After  a  short  slow 
movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate  tempo,  the  portrayal 
of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the  syncope,  employed  con- 
tinually in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  conflict  of  the  soul.  This 
storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expression  of  a  melancholy 
milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo,  three  trumpets  are 
introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  another  world.  But 
the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with  increased  intensity 
of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle  rages  hotly,  but  in  the 
pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconciliation.  At  last  the  strength 
is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  unrest  is  assuaged,  the  music 
gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement,  nearly  related  to  the  introduc- 
tion, leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this  Overture  Schumann  has  created 
one  of  his  most  important  instrumental  works.' 


APHORISMS  OF  ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

On  Composing 

People  compose  for  many  reasons:  to  become  immortal;  because  the 
pianoforte  happens  to  be  open;  to  become  a  millionaire;  because  of 
the  praise  of  friends;  because  they  have  looked  into  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes;  or  for  no  reason  whatsoever. 

Florestan. 

Believe  me,  Eusebius  —  and  it  may  be  told  in  your  own  colorful  lan- 
guage—  if  Theory  be  the  faithful  yet  lifeless  mirror  that  reflects  truth 
silently,  remaining  dead,  without  an  object  to  animate  it,  Imagination 
is  the  seeress  with  blindfolded  eyes  from  whom  nothing  is  withheld  and 
whose  errors  often  add  to  her  charm.  What  do  you  say  to  this,  master?  — 

Psyche  in  repose,  her  wings  folded,  is  only  half  of  beauty;  she  must 
soar.  —  E. 

Similar  forces  annul  each  other;  dissimilar  ones  enhance  each  other. — 
Raro. 

The  emptiest  head  thinks  it  can  hide  behind  a  fugue;  fugues  are  only 
for  great  masters.  —  Raro. 

Consider  how  many  circumstances  must  favorably  unite  before  the 
beautiful  can  emerge  in  all  its  dignity  and  splendor.  We  need  lofty, 
serious  intention  and  great  ideality;  enthusiasm  in  presentation;  vir- 
tuosity of  workmanship  and  harmonic  cooperation;  inner  desire  and 
need  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver;  momentarily  favorable  mood  in  audi- 
ence and  artist  alike;  a  fortunate  combination  of  time,  place,  and  gen- 
eral conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  auspicious  moment;  direction  and 
communication  of  impressions,  feelings,  views;  a  reflection  of  the  joy 
of  art  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Is  not  such  a  combination  a  happy  throw 
with  six  dice  of  sixes?  —  E. 

Music  resembles  chess.  The  queen  (melody)  has  the  greatest  power, 
but  the  king  (harmony)  decides  the  game.  —  F. 

Red  is  the  color  of  youth.  Bulls  and  turkeys  become  enraged  when 
they  see  it.  —  F. 

The  wealth  of  youth:  What  I  know  I  throw  away;  what  I  have  I  give 
away!  —  F. 

A  flower  may  be  painted  merely  in  blue  and  green,  a  waltz  may  be 
built  on  tonic  and  dominant,  but  when  painting  a  landscape  one  must 
know  how  to  use  colors  freely.  Let  the  musician  courageously  strike  the 
keys.  A  passing  false  tone  will  quickly  be  covered  up  by  a  powerful 
idea.  .  .  .  For  aught  I  care  the  fifths  may  ascend  or  descend  chromati- 
cally, the  melody  may  be  doubled  in  every  interval  in  octaves.  Yes,  lately 
I  heard  (in  a  dream)  an  angelic  music  filled  with  heavenly  fifths,  and 
this  happened,  so  the  angels  assured  me,  because  they  had  never  found 
it  necessary  to  study  thorough-bass.  Those  for  whom  my  words  are 
intended  will  understand  my  dream. 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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FOLKS  WHO  WORK  at  Jack  Daniel's  can  spot  a  hard  maple  from 
50  paces.  If  they  can't,  we  find  them  a  place  in  the  office. 

When  a  hard  maple  gets  to  the  Hollow,  it's  rick- 
burned  in  the  open  air  to  give  us  the  charcoal  that's 
packed  in  Charcoal  Mellowing  vats.  Our  whiskey 
then  seeps  through  these  vats  drop  by  drop.  This 
process  plays  a  big  part  in  smoothing  out 
Jack  Daniel's.  Our  bookkeepers  are  really  about 
the  only  folks  who  don't  have  to  know  what 
a  hard  maple  looks  like.  But,  you  can  be  sure  they 
know  what  it  does  for  our  whiskey. 
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MELLOWED 


DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Placesbythe  United  States  Government. 


On  Beethoven 
Just  so  that  genius  exists  it  matters  little  how  it  appears,  whether  in 
the  depths,  as  with  Bach;  on  the  heights,  as  with  Mozart;  or  simultane- 
ously in  the  depths  and  on  the  heights,  as  with  Beethoven.  —  F. 

Nature  would  burst  should  she  attempt  to  produce  nothing  save 
Beethovens. 

We  must  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  every  one  of  the  more  powerful, 
masculine  expressions  in  music  today  (which  so  preponderantly  and  in 
:  its  most  beloved  masters  tends  to  the  contrary);  as  if  Beethoven  had  not 
lived  a  short  time  ago  and  plainly  said:  'Music  must  strike  fire  from 
the  spirit  of  a  man;  emotionalism  is  only  meant  for  women.'  Few 
remember  what  he  said;  the  majority  aim  at  emotional  effects.  They 
ought  to  be  punished  by  being  dressed  in  women's  clothes. 

German  composers  usually  fail  because  they  are  too  anxious  to  please 
the  public.  Let  only  one  of  them  give  us  something  personal,  simple, 
and  deeply  felt,  and  he  will  see  for  himself  that  he  can  accomplish  more 
in  this  way.  The  public  is  apt  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  man  who 
always  approaches  it  with  outstretched  arms.  Beethoven  went  about 
with  bowed  head  and  folded  arms;  the  crowd  respectfully  made  way  for 
him  and  gradually  became  familiar  with,  and  fond  of  his  extraordinary 
speech. 

He  who  is  too  eager  to  preserve  his  originality  is  already  in  the  course 
of  losing  it.  —  E. 


Robert  Schumann  (1847) 
a  lithograph  by  Kaiser 

On  Critics 
Music  impels  nightingales  to  sing,  pug-dogs  to  yelp. 

Sour  grapes  —  bad  wine. 

They  cut  up  timber,  turning  the  lofty  oak  into  sawdust. 

One    voice    that    blames    has    the    strength    of    ten    that    praise.  —  F. 
Alas!  —  E. 

Comparisons  lead  to  results  by  detours;  rather  judge  everything  on  its 
own  merits  and  demerits.  —  F. 

Critics  and  reviewers  differ;  the  former  stand  closer  to  the  artist,  the 
latter  to  the  artisan.  —  F. 
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Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


The 
soloist 


You'll  applaud  the  way 

Garber  handles  every 

arrangement  for  the 

solo  traveler:  with 

sensitivity,  concern 

and  the  considerable 

expertise  for  which 

Garber  is  known  —  as 

New  England's  largest 

travel  agency.  Whether 

it's  vacation,  business 

or  professional  travel 

...  go  Garber.  You'll 

never  feel  alone. 

Call  734-2100  and  tell 

them  Bernie  Garber 

said  to  take  good 

care  of  you. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed     I 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


v^W 


^lK 


Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $55/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical, 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


0 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank, 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


mh 


Maxims  for  Young  Musicians 

Play  in  time!  The  playing  of  some  virtuosos  resembles  the  walk  of  a 
drunken  man.  Do  not  make  these  your  models. 

Never  strum!  Always  play  energetically  and  never  fail  to  finish  the  piece 
I  you  have  begun. 

Dragging  and  hurrying  are  equally  great  faults. 

No  children  can  be  brought  to  healthy  manhood  on  sweetmeats  and 
pastry.  Spiritual  like  bodily  nourishment  must  be  simple  and  solid.  The 
masters  have  provided  it;  cleave  to  them. 

As  you  grow  older,  converse  more  frequently  with  scores  than  with 
virtuosos.  Industriously  practice  the  fugues  of  good  masters;  above  all, 
those  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Let  The  Well-tempered  Clavier  be  your  daily  meat. 
Then  you  will  certainly  become  an  able  musician. 

Seek  out  among  your  comrades  those  who  know  more  than  you  do. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  from  singers  male  and  female.  But  do  not  believe 
all  they  tell  you. 

Behind  the  mountains  there  also  dwell  people.  Be  modest.  You  have 
never  invented  or  discovered  anything  that  others  have  not  invented  or 
discovered  before  you.  And  even  if  you  have,  consider  it  as  a  gift  from 
above  which  it  is  your  duty  to  share  with  others. 

Listen  attentively  to  all  folk  songs.  These  are  mines  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  and  will  teach  you  the  characteristics  of  the  different  nations. 

From  a  pound  of  iron  which  costs  only  a  few  pennies,  thousands  of 
watch-springs  worth  many  times  more  can  be  made.  Faithfully  use  the 
pound  entrusted  to  you  by  Heaven. 

Nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished  in  art  without  enthusiasm. 

Art  was  not  created  as  a  way  to  riches.  Strive  to  become  a  true  artist; 
all  else  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Only  when  the  form  is  quite  clear  to  you  will  the  spirit  become  clear 
to  you. 

Possibly  genius  alone  entirely  understands  genius. 

There  is  no  end  to  learning. 

General  Observations 

It  is  the  artist's  lofty  mission  to  shed  light  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
human  heart. 

Can  that  which  has  cost  the  artist  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years 
of  reflection  be  understood  in  a  flash  by  the  dilettante? 

Nothing  worse  can  happen  to  a  man  than  to  be  praised  by  a  rascal.  —  F. 

Scorn  not  the  short  piece.  A  certain  broad  basis,  a  leisurely  develop- 
ment and  conclusion  may  be  the  ornament  of  many  a  work.  But  there 
are  tone-poets  who  know  how  to  express  in  minutes  what  for  others 
requires  hours.  The  interpretation  and  reception  of  such  concentrated 
compositions,  however,  are  exacting  matters  for  the  performer  and  for 
the  listener,  and  they  call  for  a  special  effort  and  for  a  favorable  hour 
and  time.  Beautiful,  broad  form  may  be  enjoyed  at  all  times,  but  pro- 
fundity of  meaning  is  not  communicable  at  every  moment. 

The  fate  of  a  concert  piece  depends  on  half  minutes;  one  too  many, 
and  somebody  begins  to  cough  —  and  gone  is  all  enthusiasm.  Better 
too  little. 


FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS'  SAKE  .... 

The  acoustics  of  Symphony  Hall  are  as  sensitive  and  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  any  other  concert  hall  in  the  world.  They  are 
unfortunately  as  sensitive  to  coughing  as  to  music.  Patrons 
are  earnestly  requested,  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbors,  to 
stifle  their  coughs  to  the  quietest  pianissimo. 


Rent-K-Parent 


When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
tain the  house,  and  manage 
details  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal and  snow  plowing. 

For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
Lynnfield  595-4045 
Needham  449-3590 
Randolph  961-1616 


Unearthing 

China's 

Past 


UNEARTHING 
CHINA'S  PAST.  The  first 
major  exhibition  of  the  most 
recent  archaeological 
discoveries  made  by  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China, 
opens  November  15  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

One  hundred  works  of 
Chinese  art  ranging  from 
1200  B.C.  to  1600  A.D.,  from 
25  American  and  European 
museums  will  be  displayed. 

Nov.  15, 1973— Feb.  3, 
1974.  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 
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BLACK 
MAGIC 

As  a  scene  stealer, 
black  works  like 
magic! — especially 
in  this  dramatic  and 
bewitching  short 
dinner  dress.   It's 
soft,  romantic, 
ruffled  and  easy. 
In  fluid  jersey. 
76.00.   Misses  sizes. 
Beacon  Hill  Shop, 
Second  Floor, 
Boston  store. 

JORDAN 
MARSH 


ANTONfN  DVORAK 

Serenade  in  E  major  for  strings     op.  22 

Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Dvorak  composed  two  serenades  only  a  few  years  apart,  just  as  Brahms 
had  done  about  eighteen  years  earlier.  He  wrote  the  first  of  them  in  1875, 
the  same  year  that  Brahms  himself  first  entered  into  Dvorak's  own  pro- 
fessional life.  Two  years  previously  the  Czech  musician  had  begun  to  cast 
off  the  early  radical  influence  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  and  to  acquire  a 
slightly  more  'classical'  image  of  himself  as  a  composer.  He  had  also  mar- 
ried the  younger  sister  of  a  former  lady  friend,  just  as  Mozart  had  done, 
and  settled  down  as  organist  at  St.  Adalbert's  church  in  Prague. 


Dvorak  (ca.  1872) 

In  1874,  encouraged  by  his  wife  and  friends,  he  applied  to  Vienna  for 
one  of  the  periodic  state  grants  for  'young,  poor,  and  talented  painters, 
sculptors  and  musicians  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Empire,'  submitting  in 
evidence  two  symphonies  and  a  string  quartet.  In  February,  1875,  he  was 
awarded  400  gulden  —  the  first  of  several  such  awards  he  was  to  receive. 
One  of  the  judges  was  Eduard  Hanslick,  the  noted  anti-Wagnerian  critic; 
and  another  was  Johannes  Brahms  himself,  who  wrote  in  1877:  'In  con- 
nection with  the  State  stipend,  I  have  for  several  years  been  delighted 
with  the  works  of  Antonin  Dvorak.' 

It  could  therefore  be  easily  taken  as  an  overt  or  implied  tribute  to  Brahms 
that  Dvorak  composed  a  serenade  in  1875  and  a  second  one  in  1878. 
Brahms,  however,  had  scored  his  first  Serenade  for  large  orchestra  and 
his  second  one  for  small  orchestra.  Dvorak  followed  the  example  of  a 


Jack  Diether,  an  American  musicologist  born  in  Vancouver  BC,  regu- 
larly contributes  notes  to  the  programs  of  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras.  He  is  Editor  of  Chord  and  Discord,  a  contributor  to  The 
American  Record  Guide  and  a  music  critic  of  The  Villager.  For  his  stud- 
ies of  the  life  and  works  of  Custav  Mahler  he  was  awarded  the  Mahler 
Medal  of  Honor  of  The  Bruckner  Society  of  America. 


Sand  Castles: 
$33,500  and  up 

Sea  Pines  condominiums  in 
Brewster  offer  a  way  of  life  on  the  ocean, 
close  to  nature.  Sounds  like  a  dream.  It  is. 
Only  the  kind  put  within  realistic  reach. 

For  a  free   brochure,  write: 

Linda  Dixon, 

Regional  Development  Co., 

500  Granite  Avenue,  Milton.  Mass.  02186 

(617)896-5701. 

Or  visit  us  on  Route  6A  in  Brewster. 

On  Cape  Cod. 


1 


c 

a 


along  with  your  skis  and  get 
this  tune  up  for  only  §R    00 

Binding  adjustment.  lubrication, 
check,  sharpen  and  file  bottoms  and 
edges,  fill  gouges,  clean  off  old  wax 
and  apply  new  hot  wax  and  buff.  We 
ask  and  get  from  everybody  $17.50. 
bring  in  this  ad  and  inwardly  praise 
yourself  for  being  so  smart  .  .  .  be- 
cause we'll  only  charge  you  $5  00 
After  October  31.  back  to  the  full 
price.  By-the-by  .  .  new  parts  not 
included.  We  have  everything,  for  all 
seasons,  for  the  all  outdoors. 


SPORI 


i 


443-8500 

424  Boston  Post  Road«  Sudbury 

Open  Monday  to  Friday  9-9, 

Saturday  to  5:30  p.m. 
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STAGE 
ENTRANCE 


STIffMjS 

Old  i&lativeg  of 
modern^  guitat* 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandol 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Voel,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham.  Mass.  02154  890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


number  of  Mozart's  works  in  that  form,  scoring  his  Serenade  in  E  for 
string  instruments  alone  and  his  Serenade  in  D  minor  for  winds  alone. 

His  biographer  Alec  Robertson  writes:  'The  influence  Brahms  came  to 
exercise  over  his  young  friend  was  considerable,  and  for  the  most  part 
admirable,  though  it  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not  persuade  Dvorak  to 
come  and  live  in  Vienna  for  regularly  prescribed  inoculations  against 
Wagnerism.  The  result  of  losing  touch  with  his  own  soil  might  have 
been  to  turn  him  into  a  pale  shadow  of  his  master.'  So  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case  that,  in  both  of  the  other  sets  of  works  which  the  mature 
Dvorak  was  to  compose  after  specific  Brahmsian  models  —  the  Sym- 
phonic Variations  and  the  Slavonic  Dances  —  it  is  the  general  consen- 
sus that  he  actually  equaled  or  surpassed  the  model. 

It  is  also  not  merely  gratuitous  that  Dvorak  turned  at  that  time  to  the 
medium  of  the  string  orchestra.  He  had  by  then  composed  seven  of  his 
eventual  dozen  or  so  string  quartets.  Some  of  these  seven  were  experi- 
mental in  form,  most  of  them  were  unpublished  during  his  lifetime,  and 
all  of  them  were  as  yet  unperformed.  The  string  quartet  seems  to  have 
been,  for  the  young  Dvorak,  simply  a  congenial  medium  for  tonal  and 
structural  exploration,  as  the  piano  had  been  for  Beethoven,  Schubert 
and  others. 

His  Quartet  in  E  minor  of  1870,  for  example,  was  an  experiment  in  the 
Lisztian  synthesis  of  several  movements  into  one.  This  work  was  soon 
abandoned,'  after  he  had  salvaged  the  hypnotic  music  of  its  Andante 
religioso  section.  Dvorak  intended  at  first  to  use  this  Andante  (with  added 
contrabass  part)  as  an  extra  slow-movement  in  his  new  Quintet  in  G. 
In  lieu  of  this  he  next  turned  it  into  a  separate  piece  for  string  orchestra 
entitled  Notturno,  with  an  extensive  coda  added.  The  Notturno  and  the 
Serenade  in  E  are  Dvorak's  only  published  works  for  string  orchestra. 

The  Serenade  antedates  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for  strings  by  five  years. 
It  was  polished  off  in  just  eleven  days:  May  3  to  14  1875.  Dvorak  was 
at  this  time  about  to  begin  work  on  his  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was  intended 
that  Hans  Richter  should  present  the  Serenade  in  Vienna  the  following 
season,  but  this  premiere  did  not  materialize.  Instead  the  five-movement 
work  was  introduced  by  Adolf  Cech  and  the  Prague  Philharmonic  on 
December  10  1876. 

The  opening  Moderato  movement,  in  simple  ABA  form,  is  charming 
and  sentimental.  It  shows  the  same  partiality  to  singing  subjects  in  the 
cellos  shown  in  most  of  Dvorak's  orchestral  and  chamber  music  —  cul- 
minating in  1895  with  what  many  regard  as  the  finest  cello  concerto  in 
existence.  The  pastoral  flavor  of  the  initial  theme,  with  cellos  gravely 
replying  to  violins  in  canon,  is  not  very  foreign  to  what  Grieg  was 
writing  at  the  same  time.  The  theme  of  the  middle  section  in  G  has  the 
stateliness  of  a  bridal  march;  and  when  it  is  restated,  the  cellos  join  in 
with  a  broad  tune  that  begins  startlingly  like  the  Christmas  carol  Adeste 
fidelis.  The  main  section  then  returns  with  richer  harmony  and  texture, 
particularly  beautiful  in  the  closing  page. 

The  second  movement,  Tempo  di  Valse,  brings  a  piquant  change  to  a 
minor  key  (C  sharp)  and  to  dance  rhythms  in  triple  time  (waltz  and 
mazurka).  In  the  Trio  section,  the  music  changes  again  to  major  (D  flat) 
to  introduce  a  gentle  tune,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

A  scherzo  follows,  marked  Vivace,  in  which  the  modes  of  the  second 
movement  are  reversed.  The  main  section  is  in  F  major,  introduced  this 
time  with  violins  canonically  replying  to  cellos.  It  is  infectiously  gay, 
while  the  Trio  section  (F  sharp  minor)  is  rather  pensive. 

The  initial  sad-sweet  theme  of  the  fourth  movement,  Larghetto,  has 
been  'lifted'  virtually  intact  for  the  motto-theme  of  a  highly  popular 
Italian  film  of  the  1950s,  La  strada.2  Actually  the  theme,  whose  drooping 
line  also  follows  that  of  Saint  Saens'  famous  piece  The  Swan  (com- 
posed eleven  years  later,  however),  is  a  recasting  in  fewer  notes  of  the 
Trio  tune  from  the  second  movement  noted  above. 


'It  was  posthumously  published  by  Supraphon  Edition  in  1968. 

2Still  later  the  composer  Nino  Rota  made  a  vocal  setting  (to  the  words  'What  is 
a  youth?')  of  a  closely  related  tune  in  his  film  music  for  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 


$276  and  up 


$356 
and  up 


Huge  fabric  selection,  in  solid  white 
oak  or  walnut;  unfinished  or  with 
various  natural  or  stained  finishes. 
For  free  brochure  with  prices,  call  or 
write: 


Creative  Comfort  Co. 

471  Mass.  Ave.  Central  SqMCamb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  Thru  Thurs.  9-6  Mon.,  Fri. 
&  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


housewright,  inc.: 

a  contemporary  revolution 


Housewright,  Inc.  is  building  on 
some  of  the  best  land  in  Sudbury 
and  Concord.  We  are  prepared  to 
design  and  build  per  client  specifi- 
cations. Call  us  if  you  want  a 
different   kind  of  house. 

Tel.  443-5163 
Homes   from   $75,000. 


Model  house  at  intersection  of  Havnes  Rd. 

and  Pantry  Rd.  (off  Route  117), 

north   Sudbury. 

Co-Brokerage  Welcome 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 


/&6aL 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P.. 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


'It  is  no  surprise,'  remarks  the  Dvorak  biographer  John  Clapham,  'to 
find  that  the  finale  [Allegro  vivace]  begins  in  F  sharp  minor  instead  of  E 
major,  for  during  the  years  1875-76  Dvorak  composed  no  fewer  than 
five  works  with  finales  that  commence  in  foreign  keys.'  This  one  offers 
dramatic  as  well  as  harmonic  surprises.  It  opens  with  another  canon, 
this  time  a  high-spirited  one  between  all  the  violins  and  all  the  lower 
strings,  and  the  music  subsequently  whips  up  some  of  the  momentum 
and  excitement  associated  with  Dvorak's  symphony  movements.  In 
place  of  a  regular  development,  though,  the  composer  reduces  the 
sound  to  a  mere  whisper  of  the  first  violins,  against  which  the  theme 
of  the  Larghetto  movement  makes  a  brief  reappearance.  In  the  soft 
cellos,  it  sounds  more  than  ever  like  Saint-Saens'  soulful  solo  swan,3 
but  it  is  no  sooner  heard  than  it  is  gone  again.  Following  a  reprise  of 
the  Allegro  themes,  there  is  a  more  formal  return,  in  lieu  of  a  coda,  to 
the  tempo  and  graceful  theme  of  the  opening  Moderate  movement; 
then  the  work  concludes  in  a  brief  burst  of  energy. 


SERGEI   PROKOFIEV 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  near  Moscow 
on  March  5  1953.  Prokofiev  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of 
1944,  and  it  was  first  performed  in  Moscow  on  January  13  1945,  when  the 
composer  conducted.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  gave  the 
American  premiere  on  November  9  1945.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  per- 
formance of  the  symphony  was  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  on  August  17  1973, 
when  Lawrence  Foster  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  E  flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
piano,  military  drum  and  strings. 


Prokofiev  composed  his  First  ('Classical')  Symphony  in  1916-1917  and 
his  Fourth  (Op.  47)  in  1929,  dedicating  it  to  this  Orchestra  on  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much  music  in  other  forms 
that  he  composed  another.  The  entire  score  of  the  Fifth  was  written  in 
one  month  in  the  summer  of  1944,  at  a  climactic  point  of  the  War. 

'My  Fifth  Symphony,'  wrote  Prokofiev  in  his  autobiographical  sketch, 
'was  intended  as  a  hymn  to  free  and  happy  Man,  to  his  mighty  power, 
his  pure  and  noble  spirit.'  The  sentiment  had  a  fine  sound.  It  was  broad 
enough  to  be  called  patriotic;  it  was  in  accord  with  official  pronounce- 
ments that  the  arts  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  people  in  a 
language  they  would  all  understand.  It  was  also  broad  enough  to  be 
applicable  to  any  of  the  composer's  more  serious  works.  In  fact  it  could 
have  a  universal  application.  Prokofiev  evidently  felt  a  deeply  personal 
claim  to  this,  one  of  his  proudest  achievements,  for  he  added:  'I  cannot 
say  that  I  deliberately  chose  this  theme.  It  was  born  in  me  and  clamored 
for  expression.  The  music  matured  within  me,  it  filled  my  soul.' 

At  this  point  Prokofiev  concludes  his  paragraph  with  this  enigmatic 
remark:  'This  is  the  music  —  or  perhaps  the  idea  —  that  is  so  distasteful 
to  some  people  in  Utah.  Doubtless  they  prefer  music  that  debases  man, 
blunts  his  perceptions  and  warps  his  finer  feelings.' 

Then  he  proceeded  to  marvel  that  although  his  music  had  long  been 
heard  and  liked,  even  published  and  recorded  in  America,  a  faction 
bespoken  by  'some  people  in  Utah'  had  turned  against  his  Symphony. 


3Actually  there  are  no  important  cues  for  any  solo  instrument  in  the  entire  Sere- 
nade. 


SYMPHONY  IN  GOLD 

Musical  pins  in  \8  karat  gold. 
Illustrations  actual  size 

Clef  $195  Violin  $230 
Harp  $230 

Also  available-.  Piano,  Tuba, 
Balalaika,  Banjo,  Trumpet, 
Clarinet,  Mandolin,  Trombone, 
Alto  Horn,  Folk  Guitar,  Flute 
Saxophone,  Electric  Guitar, 
French  Horn  and  Lyre. 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  Wellesley  -  Peabody 

Burlington  -  Braintree 

Use  your  Long  's  Charga-Plate,  Mastercharge. 

BankAmericard  or  American  Express 

Massachusetts  residents  add  3%  tax 
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Offering  for  the  four- 

•< 

teenth  year  a  wide 
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variety  of  demonstration 

O 

and  practice  sessions 

w 

for  novices,  amateur 

CL 

m 

z 

chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 

Audrey  Wagner, 

CD   ^ 

Director 

m 

«S 

Please  call  or  write  for 

1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

© 

(617)  969-1320 

I 


Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 
Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS.  021 1 6(61 7)  267-91 00 


Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 


Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
P5\/5J  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


He  supposed  that  his  Symphony  had  found  enemies  because  he  had 
called  it  something  so  un-American  as  'a  hymn  to  the  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit.'  Prokofiev  thus  explains  his  curious  deduction:  'A  short 
while  ago  a  rather  curious  sidelight  on  musical  life  in  Salt  Lake  City 
came  to  my  attention  in  the  shape  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
that  city  stating  that  the  conductor  of  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Maurice  Abravanel,  had  been  warned  by  an  anonymous  telephone 
caller  that  he  would  be  killed  or  injured  if  he  conducted  Prokofiev's 
Fifth  Symphony  as  scheduled  on  the  program  of  his  concert.  The  pro- 
gram, however,  was  not  revised,  and  the  concert  took  place  as  sched- 
uled, the  dispatch  stated.' 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Prokofiev's  thinking  was  a  good  deal  clearer  when  he  confronted 
officialdom  with  a  claim  for  personal  credit  in  his  Symphony  than  when 
he  allowed  the  report  of  a  single  telephoned  threat  by  some  anony- 
mous crackpot  to  work  upon  his  imagination. 

The  treatment  of  the  Symphony,  though  traditional  in  outward  form,  is 
subjective  and  daring,  and  seems  possessed  at  times  with  the  dramatic 
tension  of  the  war  year  in  which  it  was  composed. 

The  opening  movement,  Andante,  is  built  on  two  full-voiced  melodic 
themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the  second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found 
in  the  alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There  is  an 
impressive  coda.  The  second  movement  has  earmarks  of  the  classical 
scherzo.  Under  the  theme  there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato 
accompaniment,  4/4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to  the  other 
woodwinds  and  by  them  variously  treated,  plays  over  the  marked  and 
unremitting  beat.  A  bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers 
in  (and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section,  which  is  in  3/4  time 
and  also  rhythmically  accented,  the  clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of 
the  melody.  The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly  treated.  At  the  close 
the  rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and  intense.  The  slow  movement, 
Adagio,  3/4  (9/8),  has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompaniment 
figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo  by  the  wood  winds, 
carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high  register.  The  movement  is  tragic 
in  mood,  rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  symphony  to  its  deepest 
point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending  scales  give  a  weird  effect  of  out- 
cries. But  this  tension  suddenly  passes,  and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The 
finale  opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after  a  brief  tranquil  (and  reminis- 
cent) passage  for  the  divided  cellos  and  basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like 
theme.  There  is  a  quasi-gaiety  in  the  development,  but,  as  throughout 
the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems  always  to  lurk  around  the 
corner.  The  awareness  of  brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth 
in  sharp  dissonance  —  as  at  the  end. 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 


Carter  Furniture  is  Everything 

for  the  distinguishing, 

discriminating  homemaker. 

Carter's 
of  Concord 

FURNITURE 

1269  Main  Street.  Concord  (Rte  62) 
Opposite  School  with  Clock  Tower 
369-4030 

Open  daily  except  Wed.  P.M. 
Nights  Mon.Thurs,  Fri.  til  9 


VIRTUOSOPERFORMANCEIN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


/ 


/ 


\mst\ir\e 

LAUNDRY 


DRY  CLEANSERS 


10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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Symphony  Hall 


>   Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
*  9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street-536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-20 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza/Copenhagen 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
!'24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
i*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

'31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 
"32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 
''33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 
.36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Camhridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 
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& 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTiki 
Pknfs 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  |\jviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CP 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta{?tan-i_yW/t(can  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —    10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL  423-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  roberl 


Restaurant  Francais 
10  Emerson  Place.  Boston] 
Lucien  Robert! 
Chef  and  owner! 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  1  1:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


Eat  at 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 


Bkihh 


A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 

Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  1130  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  LOO  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 
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MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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anew  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted   by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


AND 


MBUQ 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Thursdays  at  8.30 

■\     November  29 

A  PROGRAM  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CAGE- 
HARRISON 

Suite  for  toy  piano 

MONTEVERDI- 
ORFF 

Lamento  d'Arianna 

SIBELIUS- 
STRAVINSKY 

Canzonetta    op.  62a 

SCHUMANN- 
RAVEL 

Carnaval  (excerpt) 

BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor 
op.  25 

2    January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  no.  3 

FELDMAN 

Cello  and  orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  mallet 

instruments 

3     April  11 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  15  in 
B  flat     K.  287 

BERIO 

Recital 

SCHUMANN    ) 

WEBER              V 
LISZT                 J 

Melodramas  with  piano 

DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

programs  subject  to  change 

Prices  for  the  series: 

$6,  $9,  $12,  $15 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 
Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


i    ' 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  AmericaT- 
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fl(M  CAM! 
CLEUM  COflP. 

Est.  1  920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02140 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 
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Whether  you  have  an  eye  for  landscape  design  or  not,  you  will  prob- 
ably require  some  assistance  in  selecting  the  "right"  tree  or  shrub 
for  fall  planting.  Our  staff  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  anything  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  landscape  plan.  If  you  are  just 
beginning,  you  may  want  to  bring  a  plot  plan  with  you,  or  if  contin- 
uing work  already  begun,  a  snapshot.  Fall  is  a  safe  time  to  plant 
almost  any  growing  thing,  and  the  best  time  to  plant  many  varieties. 
Planting  now  not  only  enhances  the  looks  of  your  grounds  immedi- 
ately, but  gives  the  plantings  a  fine  start  for  next  spring  and  summer. 
Why  not  visit  us  soon.  We'll  treat  you  to  a  look  at  over  a  thousand 
varieties  of  growing  things,  and  show  you  how  many  of  them  would 
look  around  your  own  home. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of 
landscape  size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Route  135,  near  495, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  From  the  Boston  area,  call 
235-3431 .  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  Nurseries 

of  Hopkinton 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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Boston, 

Mass. 

Welcome 

to  the  19th 
Century* 

Return  with  us  now  to  a 
golden  age  in  America's  cre- 
ative history.  Visit  Confiden  t 
America,  an  exhibition 
of  monuments  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Artists 
include  John  Singer  Sargent, 
William  Rimmer,  Frank 
Duveneck,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Many  of  these  works 
are  on  view  for  the  first  time. 

October  3  through  Dec.  2 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

479  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enjoy  cocktails  and  lunch  or 
dinner  at  the  Museum  Restaurant 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  qpte      I 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one 
CDEPOSITP 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


IKIrC     AN0  L0AN 

IIIUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS   ROOM 

The  Cabot-Cahners  Room  is  open  for  refreshments  one  hour 
before  the  start  of  each  concert,  and  remains  open  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors 
available  at  the  bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book, 
Jack  Daniels  and  Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  1973-1974  season: 

Vienna  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra 
Walter  Goldschmidt     conductor 
Sunday  October  7  at  3  pm 

Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Gennady  Rozdestvensky     conductor 
Friday  October  19  at  8.30  pm 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0  0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND 
RESERVATION   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 
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BRUNJ  FARMS  COUNTRTSTORE 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed many  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings  of 
chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Crammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Associate  Professor 
of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969- 
1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
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A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA  MAKES  HIS 
CONDUCTING  DEBUT 

Boston  Symphony  violinist  Max  Hobart  recently  made  his  debut  as  a 
conductor.  On  November  11,  Mr  Hobart  led  the  North  Shore  Philhar- 
monic in  a  program  of  Rossini,  Schubert,  Grieg  and  Respighi.  On  No- 
vember 25,  he  is  scheduled  to  conduct  a  pops  concert  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Philharmonic  in  Manchester. 


*    >- 


CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


<iM» 
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The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again 
offering  their  Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12 
o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on  Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs 
Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Symphony  pro- 
gram so  that  members  of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  concert.  This  year,  with  the  increased  number  of 
concerts,  there  will  be  several  guest  lecturers  as  well.  After 
the  class,  an  aperitif  and  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich 
lunch  are  available  at  the  dormitory  lounge.  The  classes 
will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  an  afternoon 
concert  by  the  Orchestra,  with  the  exceptions  of  November 
23  and  January  4. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the 
other  interesting  seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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A1ALEOF 
TWOSIORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.  9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  STATUES   IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  architects  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  Professor 
Wallace  C.  Sabine,  their  acoustical  adviser,  found  in  statuary  the  solu- 
tion to  several  of  their  most  pressing  problems.  Faced  with  the  necessity 
of  relieving  the  large  wall  surfaces  above  the  second  balcony,  Professor 
Sabine  found  that  niches,  suitable  to  holding  statues,  would  be  a  perfect 
solution  to  his  problem.  In  addition,  the  backs  of  the  niches,  protected 
by  natural  shadows  and  the  statues,  would,  if  necessary,  provide  admir- 
able places  for  experimentation  with  acoustical  building  materials  too 
rough  to  be  put  on  exposed  wall  surfaces.  At  the  same  time,  the  statues 
themselves  would  help  considerably  to  solve  the  architects'  decorative 
problem  in  a  suitable  and  dignified  way. 

A  committee  of  two  hundred  interested  symphony-goers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs  J.  W.  Elliot,  selected  and  donated  casts  of  eighteen 
well-known  statues.  They  were  not  in  place  for  the  dedicatory  concert 
in  Symphony  Hall,  October  15  1900,  but  were  added  as  they  were  com- 
pleted by  Pietro  Caproni  in  his  Boston  studio. 


Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris) 

The  statues  chosen  were  selected  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  in  most 
cases  with  an  eye  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  to  the  use  of  the 
new  auditorium.  Thus,  there  are  two  statues  of  Apollo,  god  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  one  of  Athena,  goddess  of  learning.  Their  apostles  are 
represented  by  statues  of  the  dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripedes;  the 
orators  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes;  Anacreon,  chief  Greek  poet  of 
love  and  wine;  as  well  as  of  three  satyrs.  Apollo  and  two  of  the  satyrs 
are  the  only  musically-minded  ones  in  the  group:  one  statue  shows 
Apollo  playing  on  his  cithara;  and  the  satyrs  hold  cymbals,  with  which 
they  are  evidently  beating  out  time  for  their  dancing. 

Phidias,  best  known  of  all  Greek  sculptors,  was  most  famous  for  his 
mammoth  statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus  on  the  Acropolis,  for  his  design 
and  supervision  of  the  sculpture  for  the  Parthenon,  and  for  his  Lemnian 
Athena.  (In  Symphony  Hall,  this  statue  is  the  fourth  from  the  stage  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  auditorium.)  It  was  the  Lemnian  Athena  that 
the  ancients  found  the  most  impressive  of  his  work.  Pausanias,  who 
traveled    extensively    in    the   second    century   A.D.,   wrote:    'The    most 
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For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)  Lexington      862-6700 
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A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

SAGES 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 


Ask  about  our  free  delivery 


Telephone:  876-221 1 


Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden,  head  in  Bologna) 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

Series  subscription  —  $7 

Saturdays  at  11  am 

November  3,    January  12,    March  30 
November  10,     January  19,     April  6 


Fridays  at  10.15  am 

Youth  Concerts  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mid-week  subscription  series 
for  young  people  in  grades  five  and 
over  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
Saturday  morning  series.  Programs 
and  prices  are  the  same  for  the  three 
series  and  seating  is  available  for 
school  groups.  The  dates  for  this 
series  are  November  9,  January  18  & 
April  5. 

Applications  available  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

or  by  calling 

Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492 

or  267-0656 


Amazon  (Berlin) 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


'■fr  A 

FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 
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remarkable  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  an  image  of  Athena,  called  Lemnian, 
after  the  dedicators.'  Lucian  had  this  to  say  in  dialogue  form: 
'Lyk:  Which  of  the  works  of  Phidias  do  you  praise  most  highly? 
'Pol:  Which  but  the  goddess  of  Lemnos,  whereon  Phidias  deigned  to 
inscribe  his  name.  Phidias  and  the  Lemnian  goddess  shall  bestow  on 
her  the  outline  of  her  countenance,  her  delicate  cheeks  and  finely  pro- 
portioned nose.' 


Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome) 

The  body  of  an  excellent  Roman  copy  of  this  Athena  had  been  in  the 
collection  of  the  museum  at  Dresden  for  some  time  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  head  in  the  Bologna  museum  obviously  belonged  to  it. 
The  cast  of  the  reassembled  Lemnian  Athena  enables  us  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  masterwork  of  Athens'  greatest  sculptor. 


Dancing  Faun  (Rome) 

The  Resting  Satyr  which  stands  nearest  the  stage  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  hall  is  best  known  for  supplying  Hawthorne  with  the  title  of  one 
of  his  best-known  books.  Now,  as  often  as  not,  the  satyr  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  book,  The  Marble  Faun.  Praxiteles  executed  the  original 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  the  Roman  copy  by  which  we  know  the 
work  stands  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome. 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 


If  you  don't  hold  a  subscription  to  one  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  series, 
you  should  consider  doing  so  next  sea- 
son —  even  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  current 
season.  Just  call  the  subscription  office 
for  information  on  the  varied  options. 
There  are  truly  subscriptions  for  all  tastes 
and  budgets: 

—  ranging  from  3  to  22  concerts 

—  concerts   on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,   Fri- 
days and  Saturdays 

—  some  starting  at  2.00  pm,  some  at  8.30 
pm  and  some  at  7.30  pm 

—  from  $6  to  $229 

This  is  how  they  are  packaged: 

Friday  - —  22  concerts  at  2.00 

Saturday         —  22  concerts  at  8.30 
(or  you  can  have  only  11  Saturdays, 
odds  or  evens) 
Tuesday  A      — 10  concerts  at  8.30 
Tuesday  B       —    6  concerts  at  7.30 
Thursday  A    —    6  concerts  at  8.30 

Thursday  B     —    3  concerts  at  8.30 

('Romantic'  series) 
Spectrum        —    3  Thursdays  at  8.30 

Most  of  these  series  start  in  September 
and  October.  Spectrum  starts  after 
Thanksgiving.  And  the  Romantic  series 
starts  in  the  New  Year,  making  tickets 
ideal  for  Christmas  gifts. 

When  you  subscribe  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  your  own  seat  is  always 
waiting  for  you.  Although  we  cannot  al- 
ways guarantee  you  your  first  choice  of 
location,  we  will  give  you  the  best  we 
have.  At  renewal  time  in  the  spring,  re- 
mind of  us  your  preference,  and  we  can 
improve  your  locations. 

If  you  are  too  late  to  subscribe  this  year, 
we  suggest  you  call  the  subscription  office 
and  make  an  application  so  you  will  not 
be  left  out  next  season. 

Subscription  Office 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

(266-1492) 
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The  Amazon  by  Polyclitus  (which  is  next  to  the  Marble  Faun)  is  a  statue 
with  a  'story.'  The  tale  is  told  that  statues  of  the  Amazons  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  where  the  female  warriors  had 
taken  refuge  from  Dionysus  in  ages  past.  The  greatest  sculptors  of 
Greece,  including  Phidias  of  Athens  and  Polyclitus  of  Argos,  brought 
statues  of  Amazons  for  the  occasion.  The  competing  artists  were  then 
called  upon  to  choose  the  best  statue.  In  the  first  poll,  each  man  voted 
for  his  own  work;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  shown  this  faith  in  their  own 
work,  they  agreed  upon  the  statue  of  Polyclitus  as  the  winner. 

The  statue  from  which  the  cast  was  taken  is  now  in  Copenhagen.  Sev- 
eral other  Amazons  gracing  various  European  museums  are  assumed  to 
be  copies  of  the  statues  submitted  by  the  unsuccessful  competitors  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C. 


Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen) 

LIST  OF  CASTS   IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

As  you  face  the  stage,  the  casts  on  the  right,  beginning  with  the  one 
nearest  the  stage,  are  as  follows: 

Faun  with  Infant  Bacchus  (Naples). 
Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome). 
Girl  of  Herculaneum  (Dresden). 
Dancing  Faun  (Rome). 
Demosthenes  (Rome). 
Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 
Euripedes  (Rome). 
Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris). 

The  casts  on  the  left  are: 

Resting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (Rome). 

Amazon  (Berlin). 

Hermes  Logios  (Paris). 

Lemnian  Athena  (Dresden,  head  in  Bologna). 

Sophocles  (Rome). 

Standing  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 

Aeschines  (Naples). 

Apollo  Belvedere  (Rome). 

The  reliefs  in  the  passage  are: 

Bacchic  Procession  (Naples). 

Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and  Hermes  (Naples). 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 
WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


SAT.  DEC.  1 ,  8:30 

JORDAN  HALL  (KE  6-2412) 

Chamber  Music 

Society  Of 

Lincoln  Center 

Jaime  Laredo,  Violin 
Ani  Kavafian,  Violin 
Walter  Trampler,  Viola 
Leslie  Parnas,  Cello 
Laurence  Lesser,  Cello 

Program 

Beethoven,  £  flat  String  Trio, 
Op.  3 

Kodaly,  Duo  for  Violin  &  Cello 
Tchaikowsky,  Sextet  for  Strings, 
Op.  70 

►  i 

SUN.   DEC.  9  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — 
CO  6-1492 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Joint  Recital: 

Evelyn        Thomas 

Lear  Stewart 

soprano  baritone 

Malcolm 


Fraoer 


piano 

Lieder,  Songs  &  Duets  by  Wolf, 
Brahms,  Copland,  Ives  &  Lehar 


FRI.   DEC.   14,  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — 
Seats  Now 

$7,  $6,  $5,  $4. 

RUDOLF 
SERKin 

Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 

Bach,  Italian  Concerto 
Schubert,  "Wanderer"  Fantasie 
Brahms,  Four  Klavierstucke 
Beethoven,  "Waldstein"  Sonata 

Steinway  Piano 
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Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Bostons  biggest   ^^AOM  Harvard  Souare, 
Record  Shop  ^s^x  r^S?  Cambridge. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  January  22  1974  at  7.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BACH  Suite  no.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

PISTON  Toccata 

TCHAIKOVSKY      Suite  no.  3  in  G     op.  55 


Tuesday  evening  March  5  1974  at  7.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,     SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH   SILVERSTEIN     violin,     JULES   ESKIN     cello 
JEROME  ROSEN     violin 


HAYDN 

BACH 
SCHOENBERG 


Symphony  no.  1  in  D 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon, 
violin  and  cello     op.  84 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins     S.  1043 

Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Date  Set  for  1974  Musical  Marathon 

The  fourth  annual  Musical  Marathon,  sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  broadcast  over 
WCRB  (102.5  FM  and  1330  AM)  from  Thursday  evening,  March  7  through 
Sunday  night,  March  10.  Volunteers  will  man  the  telephones  round  the 
clock  to  accept  requests  for  music  selected  from  thousands  of  tapes 
of  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  concerts.  None  of  these  tapes  is 
available  commercially,  which  makes  the  Musical  Marathon  a  unique 
opportunity  for  those  within  reach  of  WCRB's  transmitters  to  hear  the 
music  of  their  choice. 

Through  arrangement  with  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  with  the  approval  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians, tapes  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust  will  be  played 
during  the  fund-raising  period  of  the  Marathon  itself  and  during  the 
following  week.  Thus  WCRB's  listeners  will  be  treated  to  two  weeks  of 
programming  of  the  Boston  Orchestras,  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
cooperation  among  the  station's  management,  staff  and  advertisers, 
public-spirited  music  lovers  and  those  who  make  it  all  possible,  the 
musicians  themselves. 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Talcott  M.  Banks  and  Seiji  Ozawa  at 
last  year's  Musical   Marathon  preview  party. 

Again  the  Orchestra  members  will  give  generously  and  imaginatively  of 
their  time  and  talents,  both  musical  and  otherwise,  in  the  form  of 
premiums.  Last  season  the  public  was  offered  lessons  and  recitals,  talks 
and  dinners,  golf  and  tennis  games,  rides,  books  and  records  as  well 
as  dozens  of  other  exciting,  amusing  and  valuable  premiums.  This  sea- 
son's list  will  be  no  less  diverse,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  Musical 
Marathon  catalog  is  released  in  February. 

Last  season's  Marathon  raised  the  formidable  sum  of  $76,000  plus.  This 
is  only  one  reason  why  those  who  work  for  the  Marathon  find  it  such  a 
rewarding  experience.  Remember  the  dates  and  join  in  the  fun  and 
drama  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Musical  Marathon,  March  7  through 
10,  1974.  For  further  information,  write  the  Musical  Marathon  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  02115,  or  call  (617)  266-1492. 
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Thursday  evening  December  6  1973  at  8.30  in  Providence 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BACH 


Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Overture 

Air 

Gavottes  1  and  2 

Bourree 

Gigue 


PISTON 


Concerto  for  flute  and  orchestra 

Alquanto  largo  -  lento  espressivo  -  allegro  assai 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 


first  performance  in  Providence 


intermission 


*BRAHMS 


Piano  concerto  No.  2  in  B  flat     op.  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 


Malcolm  Frager  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking 
is  allowed  only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  Arts  Rhode  Island 
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Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    #X|  ^^Sy-owS 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^R^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 
Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Bach  was  born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on  July 
27  1750. 

Bach's  'overtures,'  as  he  called  them,  of  which  there  are  four,  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he 
was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen. 
Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent 
Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the 
Telemann  Musical  Society,  which   he  conducted  from   the  years  1729 


^£.    U   A*dL 


to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the 

years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised 
i   this  department  of  the  art — it  is  said   that  he  could   acquit   himself 

more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  de  gamba,  and  the 
\   clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most 

of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  'Well-tempered  Clavier,'  the  'Inven- 
i   tions.'  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at 

this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  performed 
j   them  at  Cothen. 

The  first  Suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings. 
The  second,  in  B  minor,  is  for  solo  flute  and  strings.  The  last  two  Suites, 
!  which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a  larger  wind  group; 
in  the  third  Suite,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons  and  three  trumpets;  in  the 
fourth  Suite,  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets. 

The  'overtures,'  so  titled  by  Bach,  were  no  more  than  variants  upon 
the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral  suites  as  an 
'ouverture/  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouverture  such  as  Lulli 
wrote  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely  regarded, 
had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow 
introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and  a 
reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  per- 
formances, a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and  integral 
part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several  dance 
movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the 
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more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georg  Muffat 
introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held 
to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended  and  elabo- 
rated it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  Suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  'a  frag- 
ment of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved 
for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period.  Their 
charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength  and  grace.' 

There  were  two  regular  trumpet  players  at  Cothen  in  Prince  Leopold's 
musical  establishment,  but  Bach  was  probably  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  find  a  third  for  his  performances  of  the  Third  suite.  Scored  for  double 
band  (trumpets  and  timpani  against  oboes  —  possibly  with  bassoon  — 
strings  and  harpsichord),  it  is  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  the  set.  It  may 
well  have  been  written  for  some  special  court  celebration.  The  opening 
grave  section  of  the  Overture  is  majestic  and  cheerfully  pompous;  it 
leads  into  a  bright  vivace,  built  on  a  fugal  figure.  There  is  an  elaborate 
part  for  the  first  violin.  A  shortened  and  altered  version  of  the  grave 
brings  the  Overture  to  its  end.  When  Goethe  heard  Mendelssohn  play 
through  this  movement  on  the  piano  in  1830,  he  remarked:  'There  is 
such  pomp  and  ceremony  here  that  one  can  actually  see  a  procession 
of  elegantly  attired  people  descending  a  vast  flight  of  stairs.' 

The  Air  which  follows,  scored  for  strings  alone,  is  one  of  the  most 
poignantly  lovely  melodies  ever  written:  in  one  early  version  of  the 
score  there  is  an  indication  that  the  first  violin  part  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  solo  player.  The  mood  is  deeply  reflective  and  unutterably 
calm.  The  four  final  dances,  two  Gavottes,  a  Bourree  and  a  Gigue,  are, 
to  quote  the  late  Thurston  Dart,  'all  of  them  suitable  for  dancing'. 


WALTER  PISTON 

Concerto  for  flute  and  orchestra  (1971) 

Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy  and  the  composer 

Piston  was  born  at  Rockland,  Maine,  on  January  20,  1894.  The  Flute  Concerto 
received  its  world  premiere  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  September  22 
and  23  1972.  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  was  the  soloist  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
the  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  cymbal,  tambourine,  wood  block,  harp, 
strings  and  solo  flute. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer. 

Just  what  is  an  'American  composer'?  And  if  you  think  that's  difficult, 
what  —  or  who  —  is  a  'great'  American  composer?  Walter  Piston,  in 
his  quiet,  lucid,  undemonstrative  manner,  has  an  answer  to  the  first 
question:  'The  plain  fact  is  that  American  music  is  music  written  by 
Americans.  The  music  has  to  be  written  first  and  then  examined  to 
discover  its  characteristics.  Ours  is  a  big  country  and  we  are  a  people 
possessing  a  multitude  of  different  origins.  We  already  have  a  large 
literature  of  music  by  native  composers.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
noticeable  in  this  music  is  its  great  diversity.  If  a  composer  desires  to 
serve  the  cause  of  American  music  he  will  best  do  it  by  remaining  true 
to  himself  as  an  individual  and  not  by  trying  to  discover  musical 
formulas  for  Americanism.' 

And  'greatness'?  Here  Piston  would  draw  the  line.  'That's  for  the  listener 
to  determine,'  he  would  probably  say.  He  knows  only  what  he  is  work- 
ing for;  each  new  composition   is  for  him  'in  a  sense,  another  study 

Klaus  G.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publi- 
cations and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1958. 
A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  he  has 
been  active  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher, 
librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  his  kind  permission  and 
that  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of  Cleveland. 
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Your  grand  piano  will  fit  nicely  in  our  living  rooms.  It  should  There  is 
at  least  375  square  feet  in  a  Wellesley  Green  living  room,  over  575  in  70/80  Park. 
And  that  doesn't  include  the  balconies. 

Grand,  too,  are  the  walk-in  closets,  modern  kitchens  and  oversized 
bedrooms  and  dens. 

The  spacious  living  area  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  discriminating 
people  choose  to  live  in  a  70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green  condominium.  Where 
everything  is  grander. 
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toward  the  perfect  balance  between  expression  and  form'.  He  agrees 
with  Goethe  —  not  a  bad  person  to  agree  with  —  that  'the  business  of 
the  artist  is  not  with  forms  but  with  form-finding'.  Piston  has  not  only 
been  searching  for  what  Susanne  Langer  calls  'significant  form',  but  has 
again  and  again  found  it.  In  our  day  especially,  this  is  needed,  important, 
perhaps  crucial.  Therein  lies  substance,  lastingness,  perhaps  greatness. 


Walter  Piston 


Serious  American  music  is  a  texture  of  component  parts  from  many 
sources,  including  Africa  and  the  Indian  tribes.  But  essentially  it  is  a 
part  of  Western  civilization,  European  concepts  of  art  transported  and 
replanted  in  the  United  States  just  as  its  people  were.  Piston  demands 
that  'in  a  time  when  all  forces  seem  intent  on  making  us  all  alike,  it  is 
the  more  important  that  the  creative  artist  remain  an  individual.  His 
music  will  be  American  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  his  roots  as  an  American'. 
These  roots  lie  deep,  and  like  those  of  a  great  tree  extend  underground 
as  far  as  the  outermost  branches.  Piston  has  always  been  primarily  an 
instrumental  composer,  yet  his  music  always  'sings'.  Could  this  innate 
lyricism,  this  love  for  the  cantabile  line,  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his 
family  name  was  Pistone?  His  mother  was  a  Penobscot  Yankee,  his 
father  the  son  of  an  Italian  sea-captain  from  Genoa  by  the  name  of 
Antonio  Pistone,  who  settled  in  Rockland,  Maine.  To  the  question  of 
why  his  grandfather  anchored  in  Maine,  of  all  places,  Piston  has  a 
characteristic  answer:  'Because  of  Experience.  Experience  Hamor.  He 
married  her'. 

THE  MAN 

Walter  Hamor  (after  his  grandmother)  Piston,  minus  a  final  'e'  but  still 
one-quarter  Italian  in  sanguinity,  was  born  in  Rockland  on  January  20 
1894.  His  early  studies  were  not  in  music,  but  in  art:  he  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in  1916,  where  his  major  interest 
lay  in  draftsmanship.  Since  1912,  however,  he  had  taken  part  in  practical 
music  making,  as  pianist  or  violinist.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  First  World  War,  Piston  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  'musician  second 
class',  playing  the  hastily  acquired  saxophone.  After  the  War  he  did  not 
accept  the  available  positions  as  a  professional  orchestral  violinist,  but 
decided  to  enter  Harvard  University's  Department  of  Music.  In  1924 
he  graduated  summa  cum  laude.  On  a  John  Knowles  Paine  Traveling 
Fellowship  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  with  Nadia 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  MEAL  AT  JACK  DANIEL'S  has  been 
the  same  since  1918. 


In  Jack  Daniel  Hollow  it's  always  turkey, 
sweet  potatoes  and  marshmallows,  scalloped 
oysters,  broccoli,  hot  biscuits,  coconut  cake 
with  custard,  and  eat  till  you  can't.  To  us, 
that's  a  very  happy  holiday.  And  we  wish 
the  same  to  our  good  friends  everywhere. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


Boulanger,  the  mentor  of  so  many  outstanding  American  composers. 
When  he  returned  to  this  country,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Harvard, 
where  he  served  for  thirty-four  years  until  his  retirement  in  1960. 

His  pupils  must  be  counted  in  the  hundreds,  and  from  his  classes  has 
come  a  roster  of  composers  quite  extraordinary  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  be  comprehensive;  one  thinks 
at  once  of  Elliott  Carter,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Irving  Fine,  Harold  Shapero, 
Arthur  Berger,  Daniel  Pinkham,  Samuel  Adler,  Gordon  Binkerd.  A  teacher 
who  inspired  by  penetrating  observation,  quiet  and  cogent  criticism, 
and  an  occasional  biting  remark  (unforgettable  for  its  wit  as  well  as 
for  its  constructive  value),  Piston  is  revered  and  honored  by  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  in  class.  He  has  written  four 
textbooks,  widely  used  in  colleges  and  conservatories:  Principles  of 
Harmonic  Analysis,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Orchestration. 

THE  MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

When  Piston  returned  to  Harvard  in  1926,  he  found  that  during  his 
absence  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Boston,  a  Russian  revolution 
called  Koussevitzky.  The  new  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  promptly  did  what  conductors  are  ideally  supposed  to  do: 
he  sought  out  new  composers.  He  summoned  the  young  Harvard 
instructor,  and  history  records  the  following  exchange:  'Why  you  no 
write  symphony?'  'But  who  would  play  it?'  'You  write,  I  play.'  And  thus, 
as  the  prophet  would  say,  it  came  to  pass  —  but  with  variations.  Charac- 
teristically, Piston  did  not  immediately  produce  a  symphony;  with  his 
native  sense  of  self-criticism,  he  knew  it  was  too  early.  Instead,  he 
produced  an  eight-minute  work  noncommittally  called  'Symphonic 
Piece'.  The  first  performance  was  given  on  March  23  1928.  In  the 
following  two  decades,  Koussevitzky  frequently  asked  the  young  com- 
poser to  wield  the  baton,  in  later  performances  taking  the  podium 
himself.  Music  by  Piston  was  also  conducted  by  his  colleague  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth  (who  died  in  1969,  much  too  young),  and  by  Associate 
Conductor  Richard  Burgin.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  Piston  had  been 
appointed  and  anointed  by  Koussevitzky  himself. 

The  composer's  relations  with  the  fiery  conductor  were  founded  too 
much  on  mutual  respect  to  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  inevitable 
collision  of  strong  personalities.  But  Piston  relates  an  encounter  that 
tragicomically  skirted  catastrophe.  Invited  to  sit  in  on  a  broadcast 
rehearsal  of  new  works,  including  one  of  his,  he  was  instructed  as 
follows  by  the  Maestro:  'I  will  play  and  then  I  will  stop  and  ask  you, 
"how  is  tempo?"  and  you  will  say  "fine";  and  then  I  will  play  and  stop 
and  ask  you  "how  is  dynamic?"  and  you  will  say  "fine."  '  At  the  broad- 
cast, Piston  dutifully  managed  the  'fine'  for  the  tempo,  but  at  the 
'dynamic'  he  felt  honor-bound  to  observe,  'well,  perhaps  the  bass  was 
too  heavy  at  that  moment.'  'Basses,  write  pianissimo!'  Koussevitzky  com- 
manded. At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  Piston  was  called  to  the  great 
man's  office.  The  famous  vein  in  the  temple  stood  out  with  special 
prominence;  the  face  was  redder  than  usual.  'You  tell  100,000  people 
that  Koussevitzky  is  wrong?' 

i  It  did  not  matter.  The  Boston  Symphony  remained  Piston's  orchestra, 
as  was  only  proper  for  a  composer  who  lived  there,  and  he  wrote  for 
it  with  particular  affection.  In  1955,  when  Koussevitzky's  successor 
Charles  Munch  premiered  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Piston  made  an  observa- 
tion in  the  program  that  tells  us  much  about  his  fundamental  attitude 
toward  his  craft,  his  art,  and  the  relation  between  creative  and  perform- 
ing artists: 

'It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
!  of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
■'  sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  image 
is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hearing 
orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or  by 
the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti.  While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  realized 
that  this  was  a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one 
designated  orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with  and  that  I  knew 
intimately.  Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary 
clarity,  as  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
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For  the  finest  in  music, 
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For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
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109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


v>U^ 


*X 


Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5}/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


0 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

O  „„  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano.' 

Piston  was  always  learning;  however  well  he  knew  a  work,  there  was 
more  to  be  discovered,  and  the  experience  of  'live  music'  was  to  be 
cherished  at  all  times.  When  a  Harvard  student  once  asked  him  what 
the  program  would  be  at  a  BSO  concert  for  which  he  had  been  given 
a  ticket,  Piston  replied,  'My  dear  fellow,  if  you  could  hear  the  Boston 
Symphony  play  the  C  major  scale,  you  would  be  lucky.' 

The  'Symphonic  Piece'  opened  the  floodgates.  Well,  perhaps  not  really 
floodgates,  for  Piston  was  always  a  slow  and  careful  worker,  and  he 
had  periods  in  which  creation  was  as  much  agony  as  ecstasy.  'You 
know,'  he  once  remarked  to  an  applicant  for  attendance  at  a  single 
composition  seminar,  'I  sometimes  spend  all  day  deciding  on  one  note 
.  .  .  and  the  next  day  I  erase  it.'  Facility,  no;  a  Brahms-like  persistence, 
yes.  Things  had  to  be  right  before  they  were  put  out  into  the  high-speed 
performance  traffic;  not  for  him  the  label  'recalled  for  necessary  repairs'. 
But  in  any  case,  Piston's  career  as  a  creative  artist  was  launched  auspi- 
ciously, and  there  were  no  long  waits  for  peformances.  There  followed 
the  Suite  for  Orchestra  (1929,  Boston  Symphony  1930),  the  Concerto  for 
Orchestra  (1933,  BSO  1934),  and  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra, 
commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers  (1934,  Cleveland  Orchestra 
1936).  In  1937,  Piston  finally  produced  the  symphony  for  which  'Koussy' 
had  asked  more  than  a  decade  before,  and  conducted  it  with  the  BSO 
in  1938.  In  1937  also,  he  wrote  the  witty  and  effective  Concertino  for 
Piano  and  Chamber  Orchestra  on  commission  from  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  the  soloist  in 
the  premiere. 

Piston's  great  popular  success  came  in  1938,  with  a  work  that  has 
remained  unique  in  his  output,  the  first  and  last  time  he  took  up  the 
medium  of  the  ballet:  The  Incredible  Flutist,  a  dance  play  by  Jan  Veen 
(Hans  Wiener).  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  participated  in  the 
first  performance;  the  orchestral  suite  drawn  from  the  ballet  has  been 
peformed  world-wide  since  its  1940  premiere,  by  Fritz  Reiner  appear- 
ing as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

A  certain  change  became  evident  in  the  late  Forties,  as  Piston  passed 
his  fifty-fifth  birthday.  The  compact  Second  Symphony  of  1943  and  the 
large-scale  and  craggy  Third  Symphony  of  1947  (BSO  1948,  Koussevitzky; 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  that  year)  brought  to  a  close  a  kind  of 
middle  period  of  tough  and  demanding  struggle  with  the  material,  and 
an  occasional  harsh  brilliance,  as  in  the  Toccata  for  Orchestra  (French 
National  Orchestra  1948,  Charles  Munch).  In  the  same  conversation 
about  the  Fourth  Symphony  of  1950  (Minneapolis  Symphony  1951, 
Antal  Dorati;  Naumburg  Award),  Piston  said,  'My  music  is  becoming 
more  relaxed,  I  think;  more  flowing,  less  angular  and  nervous.  I  feel 
a  greater  sense  of  ease  in  the  Fourth  Symphony  than  I  have  ever 
felt  before.' 

Occasionally,  he  told  this  writer,  he  looked  back  wishfully  to  such 
perfect  little  works  as  the  Sonatina  for  Violin  and  Harpsichord  (1945, 
Alexander  Schneider  and  Ralph  Kirkpatrick),  which  somehow  caught  in 
a  small  compass  the  very  essence  of  his  style,  the  embodiment  of  neo- 
classicism  at  its  best.  For  he  knew,  or  must  have  felt,  that  1950  marked 
a  turning  point  in  musical  history,  that  an  era  was  coming  to  a  close 
and  that,  as  he  neared  the  age  of  60,  a  whole  new  world  of  experiment 
was  exploding  around  him. 

Thus,  Piston  began  in  the  Fifties  to  look  at  his  work  with  newly  critical 
eyes  and  ears.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  1954  (a  Juilliard  School  com- 
mission), he  explored  some  serial  possibilities,  in  a  serious,  searching 
way;  but  for  the  finale,  he  returned  to  the  outgoing  brightness  that 
had  marked  his  earlier  style.  The  blend  may  not  quite  work,  and  one 
may  feel  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Eighth  of  1965,  the  finales  are  simply 
too  short  —  scherzos  rather  than  conclusions  of  appropriate  size.  In 
some  of  the  chamber  music  from  that  decade  and  beyond,  the  Fifth 
Quartet  of  1962  and  the  String  Sextet  of  1964,  there  are  indications  of 
a  wider,  freer  scope  that  takes  cognizance  of  current  developments;  yet, 
in  such  an  unassuming,  amiable  work  as  the  Woodwind  Quintet  of  1956, 
there  is  simply  a  reconciliation  with  himself,  the  composer  he  had  been. 
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When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
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For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
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Needham  449-3590 
Randolph  961-1616 
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BLACK 
MAGIC 

As  a  scene  stealer, 
black  works  like 
magic! — especially 
in  this  dramatic  and 
bewitching  short 
dinner  dress.   It's 
soft,  romantic, 
ruffled  and  easy. 
In  fluid  jersey. 
76.00.  Misses  sizes. 
Beacon  Hill  Shop, 
Second  Floor, 
Boston  store. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


When  somebody  asked  him,  some  years  ago,  'why  don't  you  write  more 
modern  music?'  he  answered  very  candidly  and,  taking  the  question  in 
the  critical  sense  it  was  asked,  said:  'Well,  every  time  I  start  a  new  piece, 
I  say  it's  going  to  be  new  for  me.  I  work  very  hard  then,  and  when  I  get 
it  done,  I  look  at  it,  and  it's  the  same  old  Piston.' 

The  quest  for  self-renewal  continued,  and  in  such  works  as  the  beautiful 
Sixth  Symphony  of  1955,  with  its  fantastic  scherzo,  there  was  a  new 
mastery  to  be  found.  The  Seventh  of  1960,  a  Philadelphia  Orchestra  com- 
mission (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1961,  Ormandy)  won  for  Piston  a  second 
Pulitzer  Prize,  and  in  the  Eighth  of  1965  (BSO,  Leinsdorf)  he  struck  a 
note  of  grandeur  and  seriousness  that  relates  it  to  the  Third  of  1947. 
In  intervening  years  came  such  occasional  and  effective  works  as  the 
Symphonic  Prelude  (Cleveland  Orchestra  1961,  Szell),  and  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  Overture  (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1962,  Ormandy).  And 
suddenly,  one  makes  a  discovery  about  these  works,  which  to  some 
seem  so  outdated  in  these  times  of  aleatory,  mixed-media,  total  seriali- 
zation musics.  They  are  there.  Nobody  really  cares  today  whether  Bach's 
Art  of  Fugue  was  out  of  fashion  bv  1747,  or  whether  Brahms  was  damned 
as  an  ultra-conservative  by  the  Wagner-Bruckner-Wolf  faction  of  1890. 
The  point  is  a  different  one.  The  only  thing  that  counts,  and  that  will 
count,  is  how  good  the  pieces  are  that  have  been  written,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  they  have  not  simply  been  imitations  of  an  earlier  style 
developed  by  another.  Stravinsky  put  it  this  way: 

'And  "new  music"?  But  surely  that  misplaces  the  emphasis.  What  is 
most  new  in  new  music  dies  quickest,  and  that  which  makes  it  live  is 
all  that  is  oldest  and  most  tried.  To  contrast  the  new  and  the  old  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  sectarian  "new  music"  is  the  blight  of 
contemporaneity. 

K.G.R. 


The  present  century  has  seen  the  adoption  of  metal  flutes  and  the  virtual 
obsolescence  of  the  wooden  flute  as  an  orchestral  instrument,  an  event 
which  cannot  be  reported  without  some  regret  over  the  loss  of  the 
wooden  flute's  mellowness  and  beauty  of  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
concept  of  musical  tone  has  been  altered  in  favor  of  greater  concentra- 
tion and  sharper  delineation.  I  can  recall  one  famous  flutist  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony)  who  played  a  wooden  instrument  and  of 
whom  it  used  to  be  said,  'You  can  hear  his  whiskers'.  Modern  flutes  are 
made  of  silver,  gold,  even  platinum,  and  they  surpass  those  of  wood 
in  ease  of  speaking,  agility,  brilliance  of  tone,  and  security  in  the  upper 
register.  Their  tone  is  pure,  clear,  and  serene,  presenting  beauty  of  a 
different  quality  from  that  of  their  predecessors. 

The  technical  proficiency  of  the  flute  is  proverbial.  There  is  a  story  about 
a  gentleman  seen  standing  before  a  wall  in  the  Chinese  section  of 
Boston,  intently  studying  the  news  bulletins  printed  in  Chinese.  A  friend 
came  along  and  asked,  'Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  read  that?'  He 
replied,  'No,  but  if  I  had  my  flute  I  could  play  it.' 

A  composer  has  to  'hear'  mentally  the  sound  of  whatever  notes  he  puts 
on  paper.  This  involves  an  act  of  memory,  a  faculty  varying  greatly 
among  individuals,  and  it  is  a  capacity  acquired  through  listening  to 
music  while  seeing  it,  or  while  otherwise  knowing  what  the  notes  are. 
It  is  not  only  a  memory  of  pitch  but  also  one  of  tone  quality,  and  this 
poses  problems  in  the  case  of  instruments,  for  there  is  evolutional  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  together  with  change  in  the 
'sound-ideal'  sought  by  the  individual  player,  or  answering  to  the  taste 
of  a  particular  period  or  national  culture.  We  do  not  know  the  sound 
of,  say,  a  flute  note  in  a  Beethoven  symphony  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
and  the  poor  composer  of  today  doesn't  know  what  his  flute  note  will 
sound  like  fifty  years  hence. 

My  concerto  is  not  meant  to  be  a  concerto  'against'  the  flute.  Rather 
I  have  wished  to  compose  communicative  music  suited  to  the  instru- 
ment and  exhibiting  some  of  its  resources  in  combination  with  the 
orchestra,  the  latter  being  conceived  as  a  partner,  not  simply  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  soloist.  In  the  writing,  I  was  inspired  by  memories  of 
the  superb  flute  playing  and  alert  musicianship  of  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  in  countless  performances  of  my  works  and  the  works  of  other 
composers. 


Sand  Castles: 
$33,500  and  up 

Sea  Pines  condominiums  in 
Brewster  offer  a  way  of  life  on  the  ocean, 
close  to  nature.  Sounds  like  a  dream.  It  is. 
Only  the  kind  put  within  realistic  reach. 

For  a  free   broc  h  u  re ,  wr i  te : 

Linda  Dixon, 

Regional  Development  Co., 
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along  with  your  skis  and  get 
this  tune  up  for  only  $C   00 

Binding  adjustment,  lubrication, 
check,  sharpen  and  file  bottoms  and 
edges,  fill  gouges,  clean  off  old  wax 
and  apply  new  hot  wax  and  buff.  We 
ask  and  get  from  everybody  $17.50. 
bring  in  this  ad  and  inwardly  praise 
yourself  for  being  so  smart  .  .  .  be- 
cause we'll  only  charge  you  $5.00. 
After  October  31.  back  to  the  full 
price.  By-the-by  .  .  new  parts  not 
included.  We  have  everything,  for  all 
seasons,  for  the  all  outdoors. 
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Old  t&lativeg  of 
moderwi  guitar" 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQU1ST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


The  concerto  was  composed  in  1971  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  and 
South  Woodstock,  Vermont.  It  is  one  continuous  movement,  consisting 
of  three  sections  marked  by  the  following  designations  of  tempo  and 
spirit:  Alquanto  largo  -  lento  espressivo-  allegro  assai. 

The  present  performances  represent  what  may  be  called  a  'revised  ver- 
sion.' That  is  to  say  the  final  section  has  been  reworked  to  give  a  more 
integrated  approach  to  a  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  end. 

Walter  Piston 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3  1897. 
He  composed  the  concerto  in  1881,  and  himself  was  soloist  at  the  premiere  which 
took  place  at  Budapest  on  November  9  of  that  year.  The  first  performance  of  the 
concerto  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel 
on  March  14  1884;  B.  J.  Lang  was  soloist.  Other  pianists  who  have  played  the  con- 
certo with  the  Orchestra  include  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Harold  Bauer,  Moriz  Rosen- 
thal, Artur  Schnabel,  Myra  Hess,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Leonard  Shure,  Nicole  Henriot, 
Claudio  Arrau,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Sviatoslav  Richter,  Leon  Fleischer,  Van  Cliburn, 
Eugene  Indjic,  Abbey  Simon  and  Gina  Bachauer.  The  most  recent  performances 
in  this  series  were  given  on  March  5  and  6  1965  when  Grant  Johannesen  was 
soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

'It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,'  wrote  Dr  Billroth  'when  Brahms,  after 
paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent  things, 
takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says  casually: 
"Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it."  ' 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at  Press- 
baum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quarters, 
and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  completed 
that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July  11,  with 
the  words  'a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces',  cautioning  him,  by  the  way,  to 
keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  Second  Piano  concerto  in  B  flat.  He  had  written 
to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  —  'I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny 
wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B  flat,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  I  have 
worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and 
too  vigorously.'  'How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear,  good  Friend,'  answers 
the  grateful  Elisabet,  'to  take  up  your  pen  again  immediately!  I  have  to 
thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good  news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny 
piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl,  and  in  B  flat  —  the  true  and 
tried  B  flat!' 

The  'tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto',  which  Miss  Florence  May  modestly 
refers  to  as  of  'quite  unusual  dimensions',  still  has  no  rival  among 
concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  'tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo'  was  nothing 
less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between  the  first 
movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement  aspect 
of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  'symphony  with  piano 
obbligato'.  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while  Brahms  has 
gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  he  has 
faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the  order  of  setting 
forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
Twenty-two  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor,  had  been 
introduced.  Another  one  would  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to 
him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as  pianist,  particularly  since  the  First, 
after  its  original  fiasco,  had  never  been  received  by  the  public  with 
open  arms,  even  in  the  more  devoted  'Brahms'  towns.  But  the  Brahms 


$276  and  up 


$356 
and  up 


Huge  fabric  selection,  in  solid  white 
oak  or  walnut;  unfinished  or  with 
various  natural  or  stained  finishes. 
For  free  brochure  with  prices,  call  or 
write: 


Creative  Comfort  Co. 

472  Mass.  Ave. Central  SqMCamb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  Thru  Thurs.  9-6  Mon.,  Fri. 
&  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


housewright,  inc.: 

a  contemporary  revolution 


Housewright,  Inc.  is  building  on 
some  of  the  best  land  in  Sudbury 
and  Concord.  We  are  prepared  to 
design  and  build  per  client  specifi- 
cations. Call  us  if  you  want  a 
different   kind   of  house. 

Tel.  443-5163 
Homes   from   $75,000. 


Model  house  at  intersection  of  Haynes  Rd. 

and  Pantry  Rd.  (off  Route  117), 

north  Sudbury. 

Co-Brokerage  Welcome 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P.. 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


who  had  firmly  established  his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  sym- 
phonies approached  again  the  vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  — 
entirely  without  haste. 


Johannes  Brahms 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Dr  Billroth,  the  concerto  first  began 
to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  completely 
succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  was 
'charmed  with  everything'.  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach,  the  lovely 
spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth  to  two  scores 
of  special  melodic  abundance  — the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  the 
Violin  concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three  years  later, 
the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to  his  beloved 
haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Orvieto, 
Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Vienna  on  May  7 
(his  forty-eighth  birthday),  and  on  May  22  sought  refuge  at  the  villa  of 
Mme  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  presumably  for  the  completion 
of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's  'Nanie',  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on 
July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his  intimately  favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a 
concerto  for  her  to  see. 

Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found  Brahms'  playing  'uneven  and  at 
times  heavy',  a  decided  success  is  reported  from  each  city,  with  the 
single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig.  The  Gewandhausler,  who  were 
developing  an  actual  admiration  of  Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently 
still  considered  that  the  last  and  all-sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  con- 
certos had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn.  Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet  von 
Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press  notices,  and  the  poor  lady's  store 
of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again  called  into  play.  She  wrote:  'Here 
are  the  desired  bird-notes'  (one  of  the  critics  was  Vogel).  'If  you  had  not 


SYMPHONY  IN  GOLD 

Musical  pins  in  IS  karat  gold. 
Illustrations  actual  size 

Clef  $195  Violin  $230 
Harp  $230 

Also  available-.  Piano,  Tuba, 
Balalaika,  Banjo,  Trumpet, 
Clarinet,  Mandolin,  Trombone, 
Alto  Horn,  Folk  Guitar,  Flute 
Saxophone,  Electric  Guitar, 
French  Horn  and  Lyre. 
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Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 
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Small  Wonders 


a  toy  store 


Photo  by  Anita  R.  Olds 


Where  we  have  time 
to  spend  with  you 

Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
C'Vj  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 

Rt.  2A  &  Strawberry  Hill  Rd., 

ACTON  263-3186 

OPEN  THURS.  &  FRI.  EVE  UNTIL  9 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bonk 


left  definite  orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you  such  dis- 
creditable stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it  has  its 
charm.'  In  brief,  the  critics  were  compelled  by  honesty  to  report  a 
general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  was  the  less  tactful  Bulow 
who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra  to  Leipzig  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms  concert,  told  the  Leipzigers  that  he 
had  arranged  the  program  'by  express  command  of  his  Duke,  who  had 
desired  that  the  Leipzig  public  should  know  how  the  symphony  (the 
First)  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  coldness 
manifested  toward  the  composer  on  his  appearance  with  the  new  con- 
certo at  the  Gewandhaus  on  January  1/  Bulow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig 
Orchestra  before,  and  they  had  refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  'satisfaction'  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in  that 
city.  It  was  January  31  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the  musical 
bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant  Brahms 
center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted  to  Brahms 
that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single  evening  (by 
Eugen  d'Albert),  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 
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Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
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One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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DRY  CLEANSERS 


10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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Restaurants 

Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 
Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 

*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-20 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
f27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480  " 

'33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

'35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


** 


<>* 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTiki 
Ptorts 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  l^era 


Oursinging  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OFITI 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS.  TEL  423-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALl 

45   SCHOOL  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  rober 


mmre  • 


Restaurant  Francai 

10  Emerson  Place.  Bostoi 

Lucien  Robet 

Chef  and  owne 


MAITRE  JACQUE 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 

52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

Riflili 

vlMHI  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashhk. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
^^        French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 

Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  330  PM 
Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  LOO  AM. 
Drinking  til  20D  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBDRY  ST.  266-3000 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.35 

•  Dinner  from  $3.25 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  ? 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


and  lMBZ/D 


THE  MUSIC   DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


January  24 

BOULEZ 

Eclats 

KNUSSEN 

Symphony  No.  3 

FELDMAN 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

REICH 

Music  for  Mallet 

Instruments 

April  11 

BACH 

Suite  No.  1 

SCHUMANN 

WFRFP 

I      Melodrama  with  piano 

CP.E.  BACH 
BERIO 


Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

NOW  SHOWING 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

of  CRAFTSMEN 

in  a  selected 
exhibition  and  sale 

of 

FINE  CRAFTS 

TO  JAN.  5       DAILY  10  AM -5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  —  69  NEWBURY  ST. 

BOSTON  266-1810 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 

Alberts-Langdon 
Colonnade  Hotel 
120  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
El  ma  Lewis  School 
•122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
!  over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
I  study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


(mmm 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


It  CARPET 

CLEfininG  coflp. 

Est.  1920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02140 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR 
SERIES  AND  WHO  RELEASE  THEIR 
SEATS,  A  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS  IS 
USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND 
ASK  FOR  RESERVATIONS. 


Nature 
HasAGift 

Fbrl&u... 


JVhere. 
Bonsai  Await. 


From  2.95  to  45.00 


G.  K.  Chesterton  has  referred 
to  Bonsai  as,  "Unique  shapes  that 
an  artist  would  copy  ora  philoso- 
pher watch  for  years."  That  and  more,  for 
Bonsai  are  living  beauty  which  can  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  Only  a  few  of  the  many  Bonsai  vari- 
eties are  houseplants,  but  all  require  as  much,  and  sometimes 
more,  devoted  care  than  a  household  pet.  During  warm 
weather,  some  should  be  watered  as  many  as  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  They  must  be  repotted,  and  the  roots  pruned 
annually.  The  trunk  and  branches  must  be  trained  and 
pruned,  and  so  on.  But  the  many  years  of  quiet  gratification 
one  derives  from  living  with  Bonsai  is  surely  worth  the 
required  care.  We  have  a  number  of  different  varieties  of 
young  Bonsais  who  would  like  you  to  care  for  them.  Please 
visit  them  soon  at  our  Garden  Center. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest 
variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Rte.  135, 
near 495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431.  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Weston  lyynseries 

of  Hopkinton 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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Newbury  Street  Eighteen 
Boston,  Mass. 


Christmas 
shopping 

at  the 
Museum 

of  Fine  Arts* 


You'll  enjoy  the  visit  and 
the  special  gifts  you  can  find 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Hand- 
some reproductions  of  sculp- 
ture and  silver,  unique  jewelry, 
art-inspired  needlepoint, 
unusual  greeting  cards  and 
notes.  Distinctive  gifts  based 
on  masterpieces  in  the 
Museum's  collections. 

See  "Unearthing  China's  Past 

the  special  exhibition 

on  view  through  February. 
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The  ^^4 
Permamatic" 

You  may  want  another 
one  someday  but 
you'll  probably  never  need 
a  new  one. 


23"xl7"x7%" 
In  black  or  navy 
blue  nylon 

Much  less  than  $75.00 

Stamp  on  it,  pummel  it,  bury  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baggage  cart.  The 
Lark  Permamatic  will  come  out 
looking  as  good  as  new.  A  unique 
new  construction  makes  it  very  du- 
rable, yet  featherlight.  In  short,  it's 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  travel  in- 
vestments. In  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
coverings  at  better  stores. 


Za/tS 

^^^*  Copyright    ' 


®  Luggage  Corp., 
Empire  State  Building,  N.Y. 

Copyright  ©  1971,  1972,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 
All  rights  reserved.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parent!  Sisters 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with  Diamonds        $720 

Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 

Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds   $1200 

Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 

and  Diamond  Border  $1600 


^>^ 


'arenti  S^idterS 


Incorporated 


97    NEWBURY   STREET.    BOSTON.    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  qpte 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 


flklPC         AND    LOAN 
INUO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

/&> 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


j  ;;;  :: 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


V 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100. 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  rtightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun- 
treader  —  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of  1970  — 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were  named  among  the  best  recordings 
of  1971  by  Time  Magazine. 
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EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Fresh 
Pond 

^^            Concord  Ave.               g 

m® 

Harvard  Sq^^^^ 
"~    Mt.  Auburn  St. 

JIp^^the 

^^fl  UPPER 
m^gSTORY 

■  Mass.  Ave. 

s^-^£      THE  LOWER  M 
f          \  \           STORY      '■■// 

(   1         <^*^ 

A^          Brattle  St.        """"^ 
^^  Memorial  Drive              j| 

Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave.. 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  SOLOISTS 


Principal    flute    of    the    Boston    Symphony 

Orchestra,     DORIOT    ANTHONY    DWYER 

came  to  Boston  in  1952,  the  first  woman  to 

be  engaged  as  a  principal  by  the  Orchestra. 

Her  early  teachers  included  her  mother  and 

Ernest  Liegl,  who  was  then  first  flute  of  the 

Chicago  Symphony.  Later  she  studied  with 

Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and 

Joseph  Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School  of 

Music,  of  which  she  is  a  graduate.  Before 

her  appointment  to  the  Boston  Symphony, 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  was  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 

and  was  chosen  by  Bruno  Walter  as  first  flute  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl 

Symphony  the  year  he  was  music  director  there.  Mrs  Dwyer  has  served 

on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  the  New 

England  Conservatory  and  Boston   University  since  joining  the  Boston 

Symphony.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  she 

has  also  appeared   as  soloist  with   the  Orchestra  on   many  occasions. 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  most  recently  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Orchestra  when  she  played  the  first  performances  of  Walter  Piston's 
new  Flute  Concerto  last  fall. 


MALCOLM  FRAGER,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
at  Tanglewood,  was  soloist  with  the  St 
Louis  Symphony  at  the  age  of  ten.  During 
his  teens  he  studied  in  New  York  with 
Carl  Friedberg,  and  made  his  debut  at  Town 
Hall  before  he  was  twenty.  He  won  several 
important  musical  prizes  while  he  studied 
languages  at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  graduated  magna  cum  laude.  In  1959 
Malcolm  Frager  won  the  Leventritt  Award  in  New  York,  and  the  first 
prize  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International  Piano  Competition 
in  Brussels.  The  same  year  he  played  for  the  first  time  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

During  the  years  since,  he  has  given  recitals  and  performed  with  orches- 
tras in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  South  America,  Europe,  the 
USSR,  Japan,  Australia  and  North  America.  Among  the  orchestras  who 
have  invited  him  to  appear  are  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  the  American  Symphony.  Malcolm  Frager  has  given  many  duo- 
recitals  with  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  has  given  the  first  performances  in 
modern  times  of  the  original  versions  of  the  Schumann  A  minor  and 
Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor  concertos,  and  has  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,  London,  Soviet  Grammophone  and  other  companies. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

SAGE'S 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 


Ask  about  our  free  delivery 


Telephone:  876-2211 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  SYMPHONY  SKETCHBOOK  OF  DAVID  OMAR  WHITE' 

From  mid-November  through  Christmas  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will 
feature  an  exhibit  by  David  Omar  White.  A  resident  of  Watertown,  Mr 
White  has  illustrated  numerous  books,  including  two  children's  books 
of  his  own:  /  Know  a  Giraffe  and  Elizabeth's  Shopping  Spree,  both  pub- 
lished by  Knopf.  He  also  draws  a  weekly  comic  strip,  The  Adventures  of 
the  White  Rabbit,  for  The  Real  Paper.  His  exhibit  consists  of  more  than 
150  action  sketches  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  at  Tanglewood  during  rehearsals.  These  draw- 
ings have  been  published  in  a  book  entitled  The  Symphony  Sketchbook 
of  David  Omar  White  ($5.95,  176  pp),  which  is  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  music  and  book  stores  in  the  Boston  Area.  Reprinted  below 
is  Boston  Symphony  Concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein's  foreword  to 
the  book. 

'It  is  now  close  to  20  years  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  During  this  happy  span  of  time,  my  musical  life 
and  a  large  segment  of  my  emotional  being  have  been  housed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Being  so  close,  and  affectionately  so,  to  such  a  great  institu- 
tion for  this  number  of  years  makes  one  aware  of  even  the  most  minute 
blemish  on  its  venerable  countenance.  The  musicians  who  make  up  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  all  extraordinary  individual  performers 
as  well  as  highly  cultivated  individual  personalities.  Combine  their  talent 
and  individuality  with  the  orchestral  requirement  of  obedience  to  the 
conductor  and  you  create  a  dish  that  is  capable  of  causing  heartburn. 
The  occasional  blemishes  —  grumbling  about  an  unpopular  conductor, 
for  example  —  are  rather  private  matters  which  we  prefer  not  to  share 
with  the  general  public.  And  so,  with  rare  exceptions,  our  rehearsals 
and  back  stage  activities  are  off  limits  to  the  general  public.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  public  would  be  surprised  or  disillusioned  by  anything 
they  might  witness  in  these  private  chambers,  but  perhaps  we  should 
try  to  retain  this  last  bit  of  mystery. 

'Against  this  traditional  background  of  privacy,  I  must  admit  that  I 
viewed  our  artistic  friend,  Omar  White,  with  some  annoyance  during  his 
extended  tenure  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  musical  inner  sanctum.  Despite 
his  laudable  efforts  to  remain  unobtrusive  during  countless  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  our  inherent  vanity  as  performers  made  us  acutely  aware 

I  of  who  was  displaying  what  serious  physical  flaw  to  the  honest  eye  and 
pen-of  the  artist.  I  doubt  that  any  of  our  performances  ever  received 

j  such  widely  varied  reviews  as  each  page  of  his  sketch  book  elicited 
from  my  colleagues.  The  often  pained  response  of  the  subject  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  candor  of  the  drawings. 

'On  more  than  150  occasions  a  year  we  must  operate  with  a  level  of 
precision  and  emotional  involvement  that  rivals  any  profession.  We  do 
this  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  —  different  conductors,  dif- 
ferent concert  halls,  different  playing  times,  etc.  The  only  constant 
factor  is  the  remarkable  group  of  people  who  make  up  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  As  you  enjoy  these  visual  character  studies,  try  to 
imagine  the  precise  ensemble  that  this  bunch  of  highly  individual  per- 
sonalities can  produce  on  innumerable  occasions  every  season.  With 
the  knowledge  that  all  of  these  people  bring  their  highly  developed 
skills  and  artistic  talents  under  stern  control  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
collective  artistic  goal  (and  yet  maintain  some  individuality),  you  will 
!  surely  derive  great  pleasure  from  this  charming  book.' 


SOME  CHANGES   IN  THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr  Robert  H.  Gardiner 
announced  his  resignation  as  Trustee  and  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Board.  Mr  Gardiner,  who  is  Treasurer  of  Radcliffe  College,  Director  of 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  Groton  School  and  President  of  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  be- 
came a  Trustee  in  April  1965,  and  since  September  1968  he  has  served 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Board.  His  energetic  support  of  the  Orchestra 

continued  on  page  49 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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3lo   Boy  Liton  Street 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX  DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed  by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  Just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 


>*VH: 


thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 
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ASK  YOUR   DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Steinberg) 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Leinsdorf) 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (Ozawa)    ) 
Firebird  suite  \ 

The  rite  of  spring  (Thomas) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1  'Winter  dreams'  (Thomas) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Abbado) 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Leinsdorf) 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


DG/2530  160 
RCA/LSC  2641 


RCA/LSC  3167 


DG/2530  252 


DG/2530  078 

RCA/LSC  3305 

DG/2530  137 


RCA/LSC  7040 


AND 


MBDQ 


RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC 

Francis  Madeira,  Music  Director 

Saturday  Concerts,  Veterans  Auditorium,  8:30  PM. 


October  13 

LORIN   HOLLANDER 

pianist 

November  17 
ALL  ORCHESTRAL 
Francis  Madeira,  conductor 

December  15 

BACH  CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 

Community  Chorus  of  Westerly 

February  2 

ANNE-MARGUERITE  MICHAUD 
harpist 


March  2 

CHARLES  TREGER 
violinist 
March  30 
JORGE  BOLET 
pianist 

CHARLES  SCHIFF 
guest  conductor 

April  27 

ROBERTA  PETERS 
soprano 


L 


1973-1974  SEASON 


•  May  18 

ANNUAL  SPRING   POPS 
George  Kent,  conductor 


Tickets:  $6.00  -  $5.00  -  $4.00 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra  -  831-3123 


y 


«/> 


JOIN  THE  PHILHARMONIC  REGULARS 


and  his  willingness  to  give  generously  of  his  time  and  abilities  have 
been  of  immeasurable  help  to  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Board. 


Sidney  Stoneman 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr  Sidney  Stoneman,  Trustee,  was  elected  to  re- 
place Mr  Gardiner  as  Vice  President.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Stoneman  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  Director  of  General  Cinema 
Corporation.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  Exeter  International  Corporation 
and  of  National  Shawmut  Bank.  Among  numerous  other  activities,  he 
serves  as  President  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  a  Fellow  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, a  Trustee  of  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  and  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Steering  Committee  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  He  and  his  wife,  Miriam  Helpern  Stoneman,  reside  in 
Boston. 


SYMPHONY  HALL'S  NEW  PORTATIV  ORGAN  CONSOLE 

A  new  one-manual  small  console,  built  by  the  E.  M.  Skinner  Company 
of  Newburyport,  has  been  installed  in  Symphony  Hall.  Built  from  plans 
made  by  Berj  Zamkochian,  Boston  Symphony  organist,  Roy  Carlson, 
curator  of  the  organs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  John 
Bolten,  who  designed  and  engineered  its  construction,  the  console  will 
first  be  used  in  the  performances  of  A/50  sprach  Zarathustra  on  Decem- 
ber 7  and  8.  Capable  of  being  used  with  the  organs  both  here  and  at 


Tanglewood,  the  console  has  a  dynamic  range  that  encompasses  the 
softest  stops  and  all  the  gradations  up  to  full  organ,  a  dynamic  level 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  orchestra.  Its  features  include  a  cable  that 
allows  placement  anywhere  on  stage  and  a  compactness  that  eliminates 
spatial  problems.  The  console  has  2,700  hand-wired  connections,  silver 
key  contacts  and  gold  contacts  in  the  connecting  plugs.  There  are 
15,400  feet  of  special  cable  wire  in  the  console  and  the  cable  connect- 
ing it  to  the  organ  chamber.  Built  of  solid  mahogany,  the  small  console 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  old  four-manual  console  for  the 
performance  of  works  involving  two  organs.  It  is  expected  that  the  old 
console,  which  is  badly  worn  out,  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  four- 
manual  console  when  funds  become  available. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


SUN.  DEC.  9  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALLSJm 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Joint  Recital: 


Evelyn 


Thomas 


Lear  Stewart 

baritone 

Fraoer 


soprano  baritone 

Malcolm 


► 


piano 
Lieder,  Songs  &  Duets  by  Wolf, 
Brahms,  Copland,  Ives  &  Lehar 


FRI.   DEC.   14,  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — 
Seats  Now 

$7.  $6,  $5,  $4. 

RUDOLF 
SERKII1 

Famous  Pianist  in  Recital 
Bach,  Italian  Concerto 
Schubert,  "Wanderer"  Fantasie 
Brahms,  Four  Klavierstucke 
Beethoven,  "Waldstein"  Sonata 
Steinway  Piano 


FRI.  JAN.  11,8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Tickets:  Dec.  21 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

MODERN  JAZZ 
MOTET  WITH 
DIZZY  GILLESPIE 


SUN.  JAN.  13  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

Tickets:  Dec.  21 
$7.,  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 


SEC0UIR 


Master  Guitarist 
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/Ae  trousseau  J/ousr  o/'jUos/o/t 


^rashioned  ^jfor  ^Jhe    I lew  Reason 

Our  hostess  coat  ...  a  simple  sweep  of  multicolor 
plaid  wool  .  .  .  outlined  in  gold.  Front  closing. 
Sizes  8  to  16.  $160.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 


Bostons  biggest 
Record 


Harvard  Souare, 
Cambridge. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAM 


PROVIDENCE  SERIES 


Thursday  evening  February  28  1974  at  8.30 


OKKO  KAMU     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 

SALLINEN 
*STRAUSS 


Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 
*Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 
Symphony 
Till  Eulenspiegel     op.  28 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


FOR  YOUR  NEIGHBORS'  SAKE 


The  ladies  of  the  audience  are  earnestly  re 
quested  not  to  put  on  hats  before  the  end  of 
a  number. 

The  doors  of  the  hall  will  be  closed  during 
the  performance  of  each  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  in 
an  interval  between  the  numbers. 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,  may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 

Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STAGE  DOOR  LECTURES 


I 


(left  to  right)  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis  and  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau. 

II 


(standing)  Mrs  Roger  Voisin;  Mrs  Anatole  Haemmerle,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures;  Mr  Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair,  (seated)  Mrs  Frances  Shufro;  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Silverstein; 


The  schedule  of  upcoming  Stage  Door  Lectures  is: 


Series  One 
February  15 
March  8 


Series  Two 
December  7 
February  8 
March  15 


The  remaining  lectures  will  begin  promptly  at  12.15  instead  of  12.30.  If 
you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  remember  to  turn  in  your  ticket  by 
calling  the  Friends'  Office  (266-1348). 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


TUESDAY  A4 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.   RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS-ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
Quartet  in  G  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings     op.  25 
Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  The  G  minor  Piano  Quartet,  completed  in  1861,  was  first  performed  in 
Hamburg  on  November  16  1861,  when  Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist. 

Schoenberg  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951.  His  orchestration  of  the  Piano  Quartet,  completed  in  Holly- 
wood on  September  19  1937,  received  its  first  performance  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Otto  Klemperer  at  a  concert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  on  May  7 
1938.  It  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  16 
and  17  1962,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third 
doubling  English  horn),  clarinet  in  E  flat,  clarinet  in  B  flat,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  thrombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  triangle,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
bass  drum,  strings. 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
©  1971,  by  A.  LEDUC  &  C'e  and  MAN  RAY. 

Arnold  Schoenberg's  orchestration  of  this  early  chamber  composition 
by  Brahms,  impressively  launched  under  Klemperer's  baton,  has  enabled 
it  to  enter  not  only  the  world  of  symphony  concerts,  but  even  that  of 
ballet.  This  wide  scope  of  activity  which  it  now  enjoys  seems  only 
appropriate  for  a  work  of  which  Sir  Donald  Tovey  said  in  1901:  'The 
first  movement  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  impressive  tragic  com- 
positions since  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.' 

The  dance  version  was  choreographed  by  George  Balanchine  in  1966, 
and  is  in  the  current  repertory  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet.  It  is  clear 
from  the  choreographic  program  that  what  Tovey  found  tragic  in  expres- 
sion, at  least  in  the  first  movement,  Balanchine  found  only  elegiac:  'The 
mood  .  .  .  projects  sunset  colors,  recalling  the  late  afternoon  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  when  Vienna,  as  the  capital  of  Central  Europe, 
glowed  in  a  phosphorescent  decline.  The  waltz,  inherited  from  Lanner 
and  the  Strausses,  was  in  its  final  effervescence;  gypsy  music  was  now 
invested  with  a  sophisticated,  tamed  barbarity.'  A  romantically  evocative 
program  indeed.  Yet  in  place  of  the  colorfully  depictive  title  of  the  kind 
usually  devised  for  ballets  adapted  from  concert  works  (such  as  After- 
glow, Sunset  or  Postlude),  Balanchine  chose  to  call  it  simply  Brahms- 
Schoenberg  Quartet. 

Schoenberg  did  not  live  to  witness  Balanchine's  ballet  —  as  he  did 
Anthony  Tudor's  sensuous  work  P/7/ar  of  Fire,  choreographed  to  the 
music  of  his  original  1899  concert  work  Verklarte  Nacht,  or  Transfigured 
Night.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  found  additional  justification 
for  his  adaptation   of  Brahms  in  the  close   mating  achieved   between 
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Balanchine's  dance  movements  and  the  kaleidoscopic  orchestral  sounds 
which  he  (Schoenberg)  had  created.  His  own  justification,  less  fanciful 
and  more  pragmatic,  was  given  in  a  letter  to  Alfred  V.  Frankenstein, 
music  critic  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Frankenstein  had  simply 
asked  Schoenberg  if  he  would  explain  to  him  how  and  why  he,  the 
instigator  of  atonality  and  founder  of  the  twelve-tone  school  of  com- 
position, had  come  to  interrupt  his  professional  and  creative  work  in 
his  mid-sixties,  in  order  to  transcribe  a  19th-century  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings,  a  76-year-old  classic.  Schoenberg  replied  from  his  home  in 
West  Los  Angeles  in  a  letter  dated  March  18, 1939: 
Here  [are]  a  few  remarks  about  the  'Brahms'. 

My  reasons: 

1.  I  like  this  piece. 

2.  It  is  seldom  played. 

3.  It  is  always  very  badly  played,  because  the  better  the  pianist, 
the  louder  he  plays  and  you  hear  nothing  from  the  strings.  I 
wanted  once  to  hear  everything,  and  this  I  achieved. 

My  intentions: 

1.  To  remain  strictly  in  the  style  of  Brahms  and  not  to  go 
farther  than  he  himself  would  have  gone  if  he  lived  today. 

2.  To  watch  carefully  all  these  laws  which  Brahms  obeyed  and 
not  to  violate  [any  of  those]  which  are  only  known  to  musicians 
educated  in  his  environment. 

How  I  did  it: 

I  am  for  almost  50  years  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Brahms's  style  and  his  principles.  I  have  analysed  many  of  his 
works  for  myself  and  with  my  pupils.  I  have  played  as  violist  and 
cellist  this  work  and  many  others  numerous  times:  I  therefore 
knew  how  it  should  sound.  I  had  only  to  transpose  this  sound  to 
the  orchestra  and  this  is  in  fact  what  I  did. 

Of  course,  there  were  heavy  problems.  Brahms  likes  very  low 
basses,  of  which  the  orchestra  possesses  only  a  small  number  of 
instruments.  He  likes  a  full  accompaniment  with  broken  chord 
figures,  often  in  different  rhythms.  And  most  of  these  figures  can 
not  easily  be  changed,  because  generally  they  have  a  structural 
meaning  in  his  style.  I  think  I  resolved  these  problems,  but  this 
merit  of  mine  will  not  mean  very  much  to  our  present-day  musi- 
cians because  they  do  not  know  about  them  and  if  you  tell  them 
there  are  such,  they  do  not  care.  But  to  me  it  means  something. 

I  hope  this  satisfies  you. 

Whether  Mr  Frankenstein  was  satisfied  or  not,  commentators  have  not 
failed  to  ask  (1)  how  can  one  'remain  strictly  in  the  style  of  Brahms' 
while  calling  for  instruments  never  used  by  Brahms,  such  as  the  E-flat 
clarinet,  the  tambourine  and  the  xylophone;  and  (2)  how  one  can 
possibly  know  how  far  Brahms  would  go  'if  he  lived  today.'  Robert 
Craft,  the  conductor  and  Stravinsky-Schoenberg  disciple,  who  has  called 
this  score  'the  most  successful  of  Schoenberg's  orchestral  transcriptions' 
(the  others  having  included  works  by  Bach,  Handel,  Georg  Monn  and 
Carl  Loewe),  responds  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  technique  and  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  of  imitative  literalism:  '[Schoenberg]  also  defended  his 
orchestration  as  Brahmsian,  but  up-to-date  —  an  argument  that  has 
served  as  an  apologia  for  some  of  the  worst  of  contemporary  orchestra- 
tions of  the  classics.  The  difference  is  not  in  Schoenberg's  approach  but 
in  his  imagination  of  genius  and  in  his  absolute  orchestral  mastery. 
Whether  extensions  of  Biarims  or  not,  Schoenberg's  instrumental  inven- 
tions do  not  violate  the  Brahmsian  unity  of  the  composition  or,  as  they 
translate  it  to  another  medium,  change  the  character  of  the  Brahmsian 
expression.  For  the  rest,  we  may  remark  that  few  other  contemporary 
composers  would  have  devoted  so  great  an  effort  to  the  Hamburg 
master.  .  .  .  Schoenberg  did  so,  and  at  the  height  of  his  powers.'  The 
labor,  he  might  have  added,  was  not  so  much  an  interruption  as  an 
extension  of  his  academic  instruction  in  composition. 

The  original  piano  quartet,  described  as  'Brahms  at  his  most  expansive,' 
created  initial  difficulties  albeit  no  lasting  problems  for  its  first  listeners 
and  performers,  including  Clara  Schumann  and  Joseph  Joachim.  The 
biographer  Peter  Latham  says  of  it:  'Command  of  form  is  never  in  doubt, 
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but  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  the  conciseness  so  conspicuous  in  his 
later  works.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  first  movement  .  .  .  where  the 
copious  material  and  its  extended  treatment  produce  an  exposition  of 
gigantic  size.  Happily  the  composer's  invention  suffices  to  carry  him 
from  the  bare,  unharmonized  opening  through  a  lyrical  second-subject 
group,  a  stormy  development  and  a  carefully  varied  recapitulation  to  a 
soft  but  unquiet  close  without  loss  of  impetus.  The  contrast  between 
the  second  movement  (Intermezzo,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo)  and  the 
third  {Andante  con  moto)  is  of  character  rather  than  speed,  the  Inter- 
mezzo moving  in  a  gentle  twilight,  the  Andante  beginning  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  minuet  but  subsequently  developing  an  unexpected 
brilliance  that  is  positively  military.  For  his  finale  Brahms  goes  to  the 
gypsies,  writing  a  "Rondo  alia  Zingarese",  electrifying  in  the  rhythmic 
vigour  of  its  three-bar  phrases.' 


I.  Allegro,  G  minor,  4/4  time.  The  most  original  touch  in  the  epic  first 
movement  is  its  reversal  of  thematic  roles  en  route,  described  by  Donald 
Tovey  as  follows:  'The  association  of  two  themes,  one  in  G  minor,  the 
other  in  B  flat,  produces  an  astonishing  dramatic  result  when,  after  the 
development  section,  the  recapitulation  begins,  not  with  the  first  of  the 
pair,  but  with  the  second  in  the  sunniest  G  major.  Still  more  astonish- 
ing is  the  transformation  of  the  whole  latter  half  of  the  enormous  pro- 
cession of  triumphant  and  tender  "second-subject"  themes  in  D  major 
into  tragic  pathos  in  G  minor  —  an  operation  on  a  scale  unprecedented 
in  classical  music'  Following  that,  the  G-minor  coda  recalls  the  unyield- 
ing sternness  of  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  piano  quartet  in  the 
same  key,  but  ends  pianissimo.  Schoenberg  does  not  hesitate  to  bring 
out  the  early  implications  of  Brahms's  First  Symphony,  the  composition 
toward  which  the  latter  was  continually  working  in  the  1860s  and  early 
1870s. 

II.  Intermezzo  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo),  C  minor,  9/8  time.  'I  cannot 
help  thinking,'  Clara  Schumann  wrote  to  Brahms  after  trying  out  the 
quartet,  'that  if  you  had  me  in  mind  at  all  when  you  were  writing  it  you 

I  must  have  known  I  should  be  charmed  with  the  Scherzo  in  C  minor. 
[That  is  what  Brahms  first  called  the  second  movement.]  It  is  a  piece 
after  my  own  heart!  How  passionate  and  profound  is  the  mournful 
passage  [quotation  of  melody  at  the  34th  bar]  —  how  magnificently  it 
carries  one  away.'  Schoenberg  scored  this  particular  tune  for  the  B-flat 
clarinet  over  arpeggios  in  the  bass  clarinet.  His  Mahlerian  bias  is  other- 
wise indicated  by  octave  unisons  for  English  horn  and  bass  clarinet, 
lively  passages  for  the  French  horns  in  a  high  register,  and  so  on.  The 
tempo  increases  to  Animato  for  the  A-flat  Trio,  although,  as  Tovey  says, 
'the  sense  of  mystery  and  romance  is  as  strong  as  ever.' 

III.  Andante  con  moto,  E  flat  major,  3/4  time.  The  third  movement  con- 
[  ceals  a  world  of  invention  and  fantasy  within  a  simple  ABA  form.  In  the 

words  of  Edwin  Evans,  'no  one  could  divine  from  the  placid  opening 
theme  of  the  movement  the  wealth  of  exuberance  to  follow.'  The  open- 
ing is,  as  Latham  observes,  minuet-like.  The  middle  section  is  again 
marked  Animato,  and  Brahms  contrives  by  cross-rhythms  to  introduce 
a  vigorous  march  (essentially  4/4)  without  altering  the  movement's 
over-all  3/4  meter.  Schoenberg  reinforces  the  marching  impulse  with  his 
varied  percussion  battery,  and  piquantly  enhances  the  die-away  coda. 

IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese  (Presto),  G  minor,  2/4  time.  The  title  of  the 
finale  is  one  of  the  first  acknowledged  manifestations  of  Brahms's  inter- 
est in  Hungarian  gypsy  music,  prompted  in  part  by  his  friendship  with 
the  violinists  Joseph  Joachim  and  Eduard  Remenyi.  Joachim  indeed 
declared  to  Brahms,  vis-a-vis  this  movement  and  his  own  Hungarian 
Concerto:  'You  have  completely  defeated  me  on  my  own  territory.'  So 

I  far  as  justification  is  needed,  the  whole  raison  de'etre  for  Schoenberg's 
transcription  might  be  said  to  be  epitomized  in  this  colorful  rondo, 
which  —  like  the  piano  rhapsodies  and  dances  of  Liszt,  of  Dvorak,  and 
those  to  come  from  Brahms  himself  —  fairly  cries  out  for  the  orchestral 
palette.  Schoenberg  at  once  reinforces  the  2/4  beat  with  fortissimo 
string  chords  struck  with  the  wood  of  the  bow  (col  legno).  A  slower  and 
heavier  episode  in  G  major  has  a  stately  kind  of  Hungarian  ceremonial 
quality.  That  is  immediately  followed  by  a  near-quote,  in  the  strings,  of 
the  haunting  theme  from  Chopin's  Waltz  in  A  minor,  converted  into 
Brahms's  ongoing  2/4  meter.   Later,  following  a  cadenza  for  the  E-flat 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  MEAL  AT  JACK  DANIEL'S  has  been 
the  same  since  1918. 


In  Jack  Daniel  Hollow  it's  always  turkey, 
sweet  potatoes  and  marshmallows,  scalloped 
oysters,  broccoli,  hot  biscuits,  coconut  cake 
with  custard,  and  eat  till  you  can't.  To  us, 
that's  a  very  happy  holiday.  And  we  wish 
the  same  to  our  good  friends  everywhere. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


clarinet  and  the  final  appearance  of  the  Chopinesque  evocation,  Schoen- 
berg  cleverly  reverts  for  a  moment  to  Brahms's  original  solo  violin, 
viola  and  cello.  He  then  turns  the  same  music  back  to  the  tutti  strings 
as  the  tempo  of  the  ensuing  coda  begins  to  increase  to  Molto  presto. 
The  rondo  concludes  in  a  whirlwind  of  furious  activity. 


POSTSCRIPT:  THE  GREAT  INNOVATOR 

In  the  year  1933,  which  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  Brahms's  birth  as 
well  as  the  50th  anniversary  of  Wagner's  death,  Schoenberg  delivered  a 
memorial  lecture,  later  reprinted  as  an  essay  entitled  'Brahms  the  Pro- 
gressive' in  the  book  Style  and  Idea.  Here  he  related  in  some  detail  what 
he  had  learned  from  Brahms,  and  explained  how  it  came  about  that  an 
advanced  'post-Wagnerian'  like  himself  (according  to  the  history  books) 
could  also  be  a  devout  Brahmsian.  In  their  own  day,  he  said,  the  enmity 
between  the  respective  supporters  of  these  two  'irreconcilable'  com- 
posers was  such  that  the  only  musical  nonpartisans,  it  seemed,  were 
those  who  disliked  both  of  them. 

'What  in  1883  seemed  an  impassable  gulf,'  he  added,  'was  in  1897  no 
longer  a  problem.  [With  these  dates  he  referred  to  the  year  of  Wagner's 
death  and  that  of  Brahms's  death.]  The  greatest  musicians  of  that  time, 
Mahler,  Strauss,  Reger  and  many  others,  had  grown  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  both  these  masters.  What  then  had  been  an  object  of  dispute 
had  been  reduced  into  a  difference  between  two  personalities,  between 
two  styles  of  expression,  not  contradictory  enough  to  prevent  the  inclu- 
sion of  qualities  of  both  in  one  work.' 

Evaluating  their  respective  harmonic  practices,  Schoenberg  said:  'It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  Wagner's  harmony  is  richer  in  substitute  har- 
monies and  vagrants,  and  in  a  freer  use  of  dissonances,  especially  of 
unprepared  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  in  strophic,  songlike  forms  and 
other  structures,  such  as  represent  the  Wagnerian  version  of  arias,  the 
harmony  moves  less  expansively  and  more  slowly  than  in  similar  forms 
of  Brahms.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Wintersturme  wichen  dem  Won- 
nemond,  the  Als  zullendes  Kind,  zog  ich  dich  auf  or  the  song  of  the 
Rhine  Daughters,  to  Brahms's  song  Meine  Hebe  ist  grun,  or  the  main 
theme  of  the  String  Quintet  in  G,  op.  111,  which  starts  roving  in  its 
third  measure,  or  the  Rhapsody,  op.  79,  no.  2,  which  almost  avoids 
establishing  a  tonality.  .  .  . 

'The  difference  between  these  two  men,'  he  concluded  after  further 
exposition  and  analysis  of  their  musical  styles  and  larger  forms,  'is  not 
what  their  contemporaries  thought;  it  is  not  the  difference  between 
Dionysian  and  Apollonian  art,  as  Nietzsche  might  have  called  it.  Besides, 
it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  essay  [has  been]  to 
prove  that  Brahms,  the  classicist,  the  academician,  was  a  great  innovator 
in  the  realm  of  musical  language  —  that,  in  fact,  he  was  a  great 
progressive.' 


PARKING   NEAR  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  audience  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Church  Park 
Parking  Garage,  which  can  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of 
automobiles,  is  now  open.  This  facility  will  certainly  lessen  the  problem 
of  parking  before  concerts.  The  other  garages,  listed  regularly  on  the 
map  in  the  center  of  the  program  (Arena  Parking  Lot,  Auditorium 
Garage,  Colonnade  Hotel,  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park,  Prudential  Center  Garage, 
Uptown  Garage  and  Westland  Garage),  will  continue  to  provide  service 
to  Symphony  patrons. 
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IRELLI 


CINTUR4TO 
CN75R4DIN. 

MMUKED  STEEL  BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40.000  MILES  TIRE"... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE.        14  NEEDHAM  ST. 
547-1927  969  8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE.  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 

rhftlTIP  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

*''*-*-^/'*"*-*-^/  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


\^La^ 


£X 


Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical- 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Thus  spake  Zarathustra),  Tondichtung 
(frei  nach  Friedrich  Nietzsche)  fur  grosses  Orchester,  op.  30 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864  and  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Thus  spake  Zarathustra  at  Munich  between 
February  and  August  1896,  and  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Frankfurt-am-Main  on  November  27  of  the  same  year.  Four  days  later  he  con- 
ducted it  again  in  Cologne.  Arthur  Nikisch  gave  the  first  Berlin  performance  on 
November  30.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  in  Chicago  on 
February  5  1897  under  Theodore  Thomas's  direction.  On  October  30  1897  Emil 
Paur  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clar- 
inets in  B  flat,  clarinet  in  E  flat  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  2  tubas,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  glockenspiel,  low  bell  in  E,  2  harps,  organ  and  strings. 


Richard  Strauss 

Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  which  moved  Richard 
Strauss  to  the  creation  of  his  large-scaled  tone  poem  in  1896,  is  surely 
no  less  a  poem  in  prose  than  a  philosophical  treatise.  Nietzsche's  sister 
referred  to  it  as  'dithyrambic  and  psalmodic'  —  certainly  with  more 
understanding  than  those  early  opponents  of  program  music  who 
reproached  Strauss  with  having  set  philosophy  to  music.  Strauss's  state- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  the  work  at  Frankfurt- 
am-Main  might  still  have  been  considered  a  large  order:  'I  did  not 
intend  to  write  philosophical  music  or  portray  Nietzsche's  great  work 
musically.  I  meant  to  convey  by  means  of  music  an  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  from  its  origin,  through  the  various  phases  of 
development,  religious  as  well  as  scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of 
the  Superman.' 

It  can  be  said  that  Strauss's  musical  intent  is  clearer  in  his  music  than 
in  the  above  protestation.  Strauss  found  for  his  tone  poems  nothing 
more  suitable  and  inspiring  than  the  soul's  adventure;  its  heroic  strug- 
gle with  the  obstacles  of  this  world;  its  experience  of  joys  and  passions; 
its  final  beatification.  Tod  und  Verklarung  and  Ein  Heldenleben  were 
compounded  on  this  plan  no  less  than  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  The 
Zarathustra  of  Strauss,  like  the  sage  of  Nietzsche,  has  tasted  life  lustily, 
full-bloodedly,  searching.  His  aims  are  high;  he  embraces  those  quests 
which  man  has  set  as  his  goal  —  creeds,  knowledge,  love,  the  perception 


Rent-A-Pareni 

When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
tain the  house,  and  manage 
details  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal and  snow  plowing. 

For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
Lynnfield  595-4045 
Needham  449-3590 
Randolph  961-1616 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  toj 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks 

GLENDEffXING  SMITH 

Wettesley, Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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BLACK 
MAGIC 

As  a  scene  stealer, 
black  works  like 
magic! — especially 
in  this  dramatic  and 
bewitching  short 
dinner  dress.   It's 
soft,  romantic, 
ruffled  and  easy. 
In  fluid  jersey. 
76.00.   Misses  sizes. 
Beacon  Hill  Shop, 
Second  Floor, 
Boston  store. 

JORDAN 
MARSH 


■ 
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of  beauty.  He  surpasses  in  his  perception,  and  his  weapon  for  sur- 
passing is  the  pitiless  testing  of  all  that  may  be  weakly,  half-hearted, 
confining,  a  denial  of  nature.  It  is  a  weapon  of  purification  by  rejection. 
That  may  be  the  quest  of  the  'human  race,'  but  it  is  more  plainly  still 
the  quest  of  the  artist  as  creator  in  search  of  beauty;  it  becomes  in  part 
autobiographical,  the  record  of  his  musical  aspirations. 

Nietzsche  found  a  name  for  the  dominating  figure  of  his  poem  in 
Zoroaster,  the  Persian  prophet  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  seventh  century  BC.  Beyond  this,  the  two  philosophers  seem  to 
have  few  points  in  common.  The  German  one  wrote  of  the  real 
Zoroaster:  'He  created  the  most  portentous  error,  morality.  Conse- 
quently, he  should  also  be  the  first  to  perceive  that  error  .  .  .  the 
overcoming  of  morality  through  itself  —  through  truthfulness,  the  over- 
coming of  the  moralist  through  his  opposite  —  through  me:  that  is 
what  the  name  Zarathustra  means  in  my  mouth.' 

The  opening  paragraph  which  contains  Zarathustra's  introductory 
speech  is  printed  opposite  the  title-page  of  Strauss's  score: 

'Having  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  Zarathustra  left  his  home  and  the 
lake  of  his  home  and  went  into  the  mountains.  There  he  rejoiced  in 
his  spirit  and  his  loneliness,  and  for  ten  years  did  not  grow  weary  of  it. 
But  at  last  his  heart  turned  —  one  morning  he  got  up  with  the  dawn, 
stepped  into  the  presence  of  the  Sun  and  thus  spake  unto  him:  "Thou 
great  star!  What  would  be  thy  happiness,  were  it  not  for  those  for 
whom  thou  shinest?  For  ten  years  thou  hast  come  up  here  to  my  cave. 
Thou  wouldst  have  got  sick  of  thy  light  and  thy  journey  but  for  me, 
mine  eagle  and  my  serpent.  But  we  waited  for  thee  every  morning  and 
receiving  from  thee  thine  abundance,  blessed  thee  for  it.  Lo!  I  am 
weary  of  my  wisdom,  like  the  bee  that  hath  collected  too  much  honey; 
I  need  hands  reaching  out  for  it.  I  would  fain  grant  and  distribute 
until  the  wise  among  men  could  once  more  enjoy  their  folly,  and  the 
poor  once  more  their  riches.  For  that  end  I  must  descend  to  the  depth; 
as  thou  dost  at  even,  when  sinking  behind  the  sea,  thou  givest  light  to 
the  lower  regions,  thou  resplendent  star!  I  must,  like  thee,  go  down,  as 
men  say  —  men  to  whom  1  would  descend.  Then  bless  me,  thou  impas- 
sive eye,  that  canst  look  without  envy  even  upon  over-much  happiness. 
Bless  the  cup  which  is  about  to  overflow,  so  that  the  water  golden- 
flowing  out  of  it  may  carry  everywhere  the  reflection  of  thy  rapture. 
Lo!  this  cup  is  about  to  empty  itself  again,  and  Zarathustra  will  once 
more  become  a  man."  —  Thus  Zarathustra's  going  down  began.' 

In  the  introduction  we  behold  the  majesty  of  a  mountain  sunrise. 

The  tone  poem  opens  upon  a  low-pedal  on  C;  trumpets  announce 
the  basic  motive,  a  rising  C-G-C,  which  leads  to  impressive  chords  and 
finally  to  a  mighty  chord  in  C  major  by  the  entire  orchestra,  swelled  by 
the  organ.  The  music  which  follows,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  entitled 
"Von  den  Hinterweltlern'  (Of  the  back  world  dwellers).  The  reference 
is  religious,  for  the  horns  give  out  a  fragment  of  Gregorian  chant, 
over  which  the  composer  has  inscribed  'Credo  in  unum  Deum.'  This 
ushers  in  a  full-voiced  music  'Massig  langsam  mit  Andacht'.  The  organ 
joins  the  orchestra,  which  swells  with  the  divided  strings  into  a  luxuri- 
ant sonority.  The  ardent  tones  of  Strauss  seem  almost  to  belie  the 
philosopher's  words  of  contempt  for  the  believers: 

Then  the  world  seemed  to  me  the  work  of  a  suffering  and  tortured 
God.  A  dream  then  the  world  appeared  to  me,  and  a  God's  fic- 
tion; colored  smoke  before  the  eyes  of  a  godlike  discontented  one. 

Alas!  brethren,  that  God  whom  I  created  was  man's  work  and 
man's  madness,  like  all  Gods.  Man  he  was,  and  but  a  poor  piece 
of  man  and  the  I.  From  mine  own  ashes  and  flame  it  came  unto 
me,  that  ghost,  aye  verily!  It  did  not  come  unto  me  from  beyond! 
What  happened,  brethren? 

I  surpassed  myself,  the  sufferer,  and  carrying  mine  own  ashes  unto 
the  mountains  invented  for  myself  a  brighter  flame.  And  lo!  the 
ghost  departed  from  me. 

Under  the  heading  'Von  der  grossen  Sehnsucht'  (Of  the  great  yearning) 
the  organ  intones  a  'Magnificat'  (the  syllables  again  inscribed)  while 
the  melody  becomes  still  more  impassioned,  accentuated  by  upward 
rushing  string  passages: 


Sand  Castles: 
$33,500  and  up 

Sea  Pines  condominiums  in 
Brewster  offer  a  way  of  life  on  the  ocean, 
close  to  nature.  Sounds  like  a  dream.  It  is. 
Only  the  kind  put  within  realistic  reach. 

For  a  free   brochure,  write: 

Linda  Dixon, 

Regional  Development  Co., 

500  Granite  Avenue,  Milton.  Mass.  02186 

(617)896-5701 

Or  visit  us  on  Route  6A  in  Brewster. 

On  Cape  Cod. 


YourOld  Ski  Boots 
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West  Sport  will  pay  for  your  old  boots 
in  trade  toward  the  all  new  comfort 
boots.  Try  them  on  —  You'll  get  a 
boot  out  of  it.  Kastinger,  Heiriing,  Nor- 
dica.  Lange,  Hanson,  K-Flow,  Jet 
Flow.  Norfit,  Flo-Fit,  Wax  Fit.  Get  the 
All  Day  Fit.  Priced  from  $79  to  $200 
Less  a  Liberal  Trade  In 

We  are  not  the  biggest,  but  we 
are  the  best. 
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IrVESI^ 

SPORJ 


443-8500 

424  Boston  Post  Road  •  Sudbury 

Open  Monday  to  Friday  9-9, 
Saturday  to  5:30  p.m. 
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Old  relative^  of 
moderti  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 

2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandoii 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 
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4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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O  my  soul,  I  understand  the  smile  of  thy  melancholy.  Thine  over- 
great  riches  themselves  now  stretch  out  longing  hands! 

And,  verily,  O  my  soul!  who  could  see  thy  smile  and  not  melt  into 
tears?  Angels  themselves  melt  into  tears,  because  of  the  over- 
kindness  of  thy  smile.  Thy  kindness  and  over-kindness  wanteth 
not  to  complain  and  cry!  And  yet,  O  my  soul,  thy  smile  longeth 
for  tears,  and  thy  trembling  mouth  longeth  to  sob. 

Thou  likest  better  to  smile  than  to  pour  out  thy  sorrow.  .  .  .  But 
if  thou  wilt  not  cry,  nor  give  forth  in  tears  thy  purple  melancholy, 
thou  wilt  have  to  sing,  O  my  soul!  Behold,  I  myself  smile  who 
foretell  such  things  unto  me. 

0  my  soul,  now  I  have  given  thee  all,  and  even  my  last,  and  all 
my  hands  have  been  emptied  by  giving  unto  thee!  My  bidding 
thee  sing,  lo,  that  was  the  last  thing  I  had! 

'Von  den  Freuden  und  Leidenschaften'  (Of  joys  and  passions).  There 
is  a  declamatory  passage  (Leidenschaftlich)  characterized  by  a  chromatic 
descending  figure: 

Once  hadst  thou  passions,  and  called  them  evil.  But  now  hast 
thou  only  thy  virtues:  they  grew  out  of  thy  passions. 

Thou  implantedst  thy  highest  aim  into  the  heart  of  those  pas- 
sions; then  became  they  thy  virtues  and  joys. 

And  though  thou  wert  of  the  race  of  the  hot-tempered,  or  of  the 
voluptuous,  or  of  the  fanatical  or  the  vindictive; 

All  thy  passions  in  the  end  became  virtues,  and  all  thy  devils 
angels. . .  . 

Lo!  how  each  of  thy  virtues  is  covetous  of  the  highest  place;  it 
wanteth  thy  whole  spirit  to  be  its  herald,  it  wanteth  thy  whole 
power,  in  wrath,  hatred,  and  love. . . . 

Man  is  something  that  hath  to  be  surpassed:  and  therefore  shalt 
thou  love  thy  virtues  for  thou  wilt  succumb  by  them.  .  .  . 

The    music   broadens   and    subsides   to    a   quieter    but   still    emotional 
1  'Grablied'  (Grave  song).  The  melody  for  the  oboe  derives  from  what 
has  gone  before: 

Yonder  is  the  island  of  graves,  the  silent  isle;  yonder  also  are  the 
graves  of  my  youth.  Thither  will  I  carry  an  evergreen  wreath  of 
life. . . . 

Resolving  thus  in  my  heart,  did  I  sail  o'er  the  sea. . . . 

Oh,  ye  sights  and  scenes  of  my  youth!  Oh,  all  ye  gleams  of  love, 

ye  divine  fleeting  gleams!  How  could  ye  perish  so  soon  for  me! 

1  think  of  you  to-day  as  my  dead  ones. . . . 

Still  am  I  the  richest  and  most  to  be  envied  —  I,  the  lonesomest 
one!  For  I  have  possessed  you,  and  ye  possess  me  still.  Tell  me: 
to  whom  hath  there  ever  fallen  such  rosy  apples  from  the  trees  as 
have  fallen  unto  me? 

Still  am  I  your  love's  heir  and  heritage,  blooming  to  your  memory 
with  many-hued,  wild-growing  virtues,  O  ye  dearest  ones!  .  .  . 

Yea,  something  invulnerable,  unburiable  is  with  me,  something 
that  would  rend  rocks  asunder:  it  is  called  my  Will.  Silently  doth 
it  proceed,  and  unchanged  throughout  the  years.  .  .  . 

In  thee  still  liveth  also  the  unrealisedness  of  my  youth;  and  as  life 
and  youth  sittest  thou  here  hopeful  on  the  yellow  ruins  of  graves. 

Yea,  thou  art  still  for  me  the  demolisher  of  all  graves:  Hail  to  thee, 
my  Will!  And  only  where  there  are  graves  are  there  resurrections. 

Now  we  come  to  a  slow  section  labeled  'Von  der  Wissenschaft'  (Of 
science).  There  is  a  fugato  in  the  low  strings,  the  subject  opening  with 
the  elementary  rising  C-G-C  remembered  from  the  trumpet  in  the 
Introduction,  but  in  this  subject  shifting  chromatically  to  include  all 
twelve  tones  of  the  scale.  The  intellect,  having  thrust  in  an  arbitrary 
voice,  soon  rises  to  the  fiery,  melodic  freedom  which  pervades  the 
whole  score: 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
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reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
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In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
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Your  people  would  ye  justify  in  their  reverence:  that  called  ye 
'Will  to  Truth',  ye  famous  wise  ones!  .  .  . 

Stiff-necked  and  artful,  like  the  ass,  have  ye  always  been,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

In  all  respects,  however,  ye  make  too  familiar  with  the  spirit;  and 
out  of  wisdom  have  ye  often  made  an  alms-house  and  a  hospital 
for  bad  poets. 

Ye  are  not  eagles:  thus  have  ye  never  experienced  the  happiness 
of  the  alarm  of  the  spirit.  And  he  who  is  not  a  bird  should  not 
camp  above  abysses. 

Ye  seem  to  me  lukewarm  ones:  but  coldly  floweth  all  deep  knowl- 
edge. Ice-cold  are  the  innermost  wells  of  the  spirit:  a  refreshment 
to  hot  hands  and  handlers. 

Respectable  do  ye  there  stand,  and  stiff,  and  with  straight  backs, 
ye  famous  wise  ones!  —  no  strong  wind  or  will  impelleth  you. 

Have  ye  ne'er  seen  a  sail  crossing  the  sea,  rounded  and  inflated, 
and  trembling  with  the  violence  of  the  wind? 

Like  the  sail  trembling  with  the  violence  of  the  spirit,  doth  my 
wisdom  cross  the  sea  —  my  wild  wisdom! 


But  yet  servants  of  the  people,  ye  famous  wise  ones 
ye  go  with  me! .  .  . 


how  could 


The  section  entiled  'Der  Genesende'  (The  convalescent)  is  a  further 
development  of  the  fugued  subject. 

Zarathustra  fell  down  as  one  dead,  and  remained  long  as  one 
dead.  When  however  he  again  came  to  himself,  then  was  he  pale 
and  trembling,  and  remained  lying;  and  for  long  he  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink.  This  condition  continued  for  seven  days;  his  ani- 
mals, however,  did  not  leave  him  day  nor  night,  except  that  the 
eagle  flew  forth  to  fetch  food.  And  what  it  fetched  and  foraged, 
it  laid  on  Zarathustra's  couch;  so  that  Zarathustra  at  last  lay  among 
yellow  and  red  berries,  grapes,  rosy  apples,  sweet-smelling  herb- 
age, and  pine-cones.  .  .  . 

At  last,  after  seven  days,  Zarathustra  raised  himself  upon  his  couch, 
took  a  rosy  apple  in  his  hand,  smelt  it  and  found  its  smell  pleas- 
ant. Then  did  his  animals  think  the  time  had  come  to  speak  unto 
him. .  .  . 

'And  if  thou  wouldst  now  die,  O  Zarathustra,  behold,  we  know 
also  how  thou  wouldst  then  speak  to  thyself:  —  but  thine  animals 
beseech  thee  not  to  die  yet! 

"Now  do  I  die  and  disappear,"  wouldst  thou  say,  "and  in  a 
moment  I  am  nothing.  Souls  are  as  mortal  as  bodies. 

"But  the  plexus  of  causes  returneth  in  which  I  am  inter-twined  — 
it  will  again  create  me!  I  myself  pertain  to  the  causes  of  the  eternal 
return. 

"I  come  again  with  this  sun,  with  this  earth,  with  this  eagle,  with 
this  serpent  —  not  to  a  new  life,  or  a  better  life,  or  a  similar  life: 

"I  come  again  eternally  to  this  identical  and  selfsame  life,  in  its 
greatest  and  its  smallest,  to  teach  again  the  eternal  return  of  all 
things  — 

"  —  To  speak  again  the  word  of  the  great  noontide  of  earth  and 
man,  to  announce  again  to  man  the  Superman.  .  .  ."  ' 

There  is  a  climax  with  a  long-held  C  major  chord  for  the  full  orchestra 
with  organ,  and  after  an  impressive  silence  the  music  makes  another 
breath-taking  ascent,  then  becomes  poised  upon  an  eery  figure  in  the 
high  flutes  incessantly  repeated.  This  leads  to  the  rhythm,  lilting  but 
still  unearthly,  of  the  'Tanzlied'  (The  dance  song). 

One  night  Zarathustra  went  through  the  forest  with  his  disciples, 
and  when  seeking  for  a  well,  behold!  he  came  unto  a  green 
meadow  which  was  surrounded  by  trees  and  bushes.  There  girls 
danced   together.   As   soon    as   the   girls   knew   Zarathustra,   they 
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ceased  to  dance;  but  Zarathustra  approached  them  with  a  friendly 
gesture  and  spake  these  words:  'Cease  not  to  dance,  ye  sweet 
girls! 

'I  am  the  advocate  of  God  in  the  presence  of  the  devil.  But  he  is 
the  spirit  of  gravity.  How  could  I,  yet  light  ones,  be  an  enemy 
unto  divine  dances?  or  unto  the  feet  of  girls  with  beautiful  ankles? 

'He  who  is  not  afraid  of  my  darkness  findeth  banks  full  of  roses 
under  my  cypresses. 

'And  I  think  he  will  also  find  the  tiny  God  whom  girls  like  the 
best.  Beside  the  well  he  lieth,  still  with  his  eyes  shut.  Verily,  in 
broad  daylight  he  fell  asleep,  the  sluggard!  Did  he  perhaps  try 
to  catch  too  many  butterflies?  Be  not  angry  with  me,  ye  beautiful 
dancers,  if  I  chastise  a  little  the  tiny  God!  True,  he  will  probably 
cry  and  weep;  but  even  when  weeping  he  causeth  laughter!  And 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  shall  he  ask  you  for  a  dance;  and  I  myself 
shall  sing  a  song  unto  his  dance.' 

'Nachtwandlerlied'  (The  song  of  the  night  wanderer). 

Ye  higher  men,  what  think  ye?  Am  I  a  soothsayer?  Or  a  dreamer? 
Or  a  drunkard?  Or  a  dream-reader?  Or  a  midnight-bell? 

Or  a  drop  of  dew?  Or  a  fume  and  fragrance  of  eternity?  Hear  ye 
it  not?  Smell  ye  it  not?  Just  now  hath  my  world  become  perfect, 
midnight  is  also  mid-day, — 

Pain  is  also  a  joy,  curse  is  also  a  blessing,  night  is  also  a  sun, — 
go  away!  or  ye  will  learn  that  a  sage  is  also  a  fool. 

Said  ye  ever  Yea  to  one  joy?  O  my  friends,  then  said  ye  Yea  also 
unto  all  woe.  All  things  are  enlinked,  enlaced  and  enamoured, — 

Wanted  ye  ever  once  to  come  twice;  said  ye  ever:  'Thou  pleasest 
me,  happiness!  Instant!  Moment!'  then  wanted  ye  all  to  come 
back  again! 

All  anew,  all  eternal,  all  enlinked,  enlaced  and  enamoured,  Oh, 
then  did  ye  love  the  world.  — 

Ye  eternal  ones,  ye  love  it  eternally  and  for  all  time:  and  also  unto 
woe  do  ye  say:  Hence!  Go!  but  come  back!  For  joys  all  want  — 
eternity! 

A  bell  struck  loudly  and  repeated  twelve  times  in  all,  gradually  dying 
away,  shortly  brings  the  end  of  the  Poem.  The  other-worldly  atmos- 
phere is  retained  to  the  last.  The  Poem  ends  pianissimo  upon  high 
thirds  for  the  woodwinds  and  strings  in  B  major  against  a  mysterious 
C  major  in  the  basses. 

The  translations  are  by  Dr  Tille  and  Thomas  Common. 
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13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 
Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 
220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


; 


S.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
I.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

5.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

6.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

7.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

3.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

9.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

).  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

1.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

I.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

5.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

\.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

J.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 
».  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 
'.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
t.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
thenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
ambridge  547-6300 

■nway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

)2-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 

Live 

a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


Kan  Tiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Hjvjera 


Oursinging  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS.  TEL   423-6340 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISI 

OLD  CITY  HALI4 
45  SCHOOL  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS 
227-3370  AND  227-337' 


maison  rober 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


,#-ZL.  # 


Live  it  up  .  .  .  way  up  at 
Stouffer's  Top  of  the  Hub.  The 
view  is  totally  Boston.  The  food, 
totally  delicious.  The  cocktails, 
totally  potent. 

Open  daily  11:30  A.M.  to 
1  A.M.  Sunday  brunch  11  A.M. 
to  2:30  P.M.  Dinner  4  to  9  P.M. 
Entertainment  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Call  536-1775. 


52nd  Floor  —  Prudential  Tower 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  2679000 
Eat  at 

1ft  All 

BB^W^M^m  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


iirtl'A 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

r31  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  LOO  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


lZ$¥   EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.45 

•  Dinnerfrom$3.50 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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anew  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts   02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 


THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


™>  DUCBZ/D 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


WHERE  WE'RE  AT 
January  24 

BOULEZ 
KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 
REICH 


Eclats 

Symphony  No.  3 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

Music  for  Mallet 
Instruments 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMAN 
WEBER 
CP.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


H       J 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

NOW  SHOWING 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

of  CRAFTSMEN 

in  a  selected 
exhibition  and  sale 

of 

FINE  CRAFTS 

TO  JAN.  5       DAILY  10  AM -5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  —  69  NEWBURY  ST. 

BOSTON  266-1810 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


flOmf.  CARPET 
CLEflniHG  CORP. 

Est.  1920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  021 40 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  ,  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Announces 

GRLfcTB 
ARIW/CTA 

Its  Relocation 
To 
I  79  Chestnut  St. 
Beacon  Hill 
742  7876 

339  Bleeckei  Si     MVl 

XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


Nature 
HasAGift 

Fbribu... 


Wherje 
Bonsai  Await. 


G.  K.  Chesterton  has  referred 
to  Bonsai  as,  "Unique  shapes  that 
an  artist  would  copy  ora  philoso- 
pher watch  for  years. "that  and  more,  for 
Bonsai  are  living  beauty  which  can  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  Only  a  few  of  the  many  Bonsai  vari- 
eties are  houseplants,  but  all  require  as  much,  and  sometimes 
more,  devoted  care  than  a  household  pet.  During  warm 
weather,  some  should  be  watered  as  many  as  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  They  must  be  repotted,  and  the  roots  pruned 
annually.  The  trunk  and  branches  must  be  trained  and 
pruned,  and  so  on.  But  the  many  years  of  quiet  gratification 
one  derives  from  living  with  Bonsai  is  surely  worth  the 
required  care.  We  have  a  number  of  different  varieties  of 
young  Bonsais  who  would  like  you  to  care  for  them.  Please 
visit  them  soon  at  our  Garden  Center. 

Weston  Nurseries,  growing  New  England's  largest 
variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Rte.  135, 
near  495,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748.  Tel:  435-3414.  Boston  area, 
call  235-3431.  Open  year  'round  Monday  thru  Saturday. 

Western  J^urseries 

of  Hopkinton 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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Newbury  Street  Eighteen 
Boston,  Mass. 


Christmas 
shopping 

at  the 
Museum 

of  Fine  Arts* 


You'll  enjoy  the  visit  and 
the  special  gifts  you  can  find 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Hand- 
some reproductions  of  sculp- 
ture and  silver,  unique  jewelry, 
art-inspired  needlepoint, 
unusual  greeting  cards  and 
notes.  Distinctive  gifts  based 
on  masterpieces  in  the 
Museum's  collections. 

See  "Unearthing  China's  Past 

the  special  exhibition 

on  view  through  February. 
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Permamatic* 

You  may  want  another 
one  someday  but 
you'll  probably  never  need 
a  new  one. 


23"xl7"x7y2" 
In  black  or  navy 
blue  nylon 

Much  less  than  $75.00 

Stamp  on  it,  pummel  it,  bury  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baggage  cart.  The 
Lark  Permamatic  will  come  out 
looking  as  good  as  new.  A  unique 
new  construction  makes  it  very  du- 
rable, yet  featherlight.  In  short,  it's 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  travel  in- 
vestments. In  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
coverings  at  better  stores. 


^^^^  Copyright   I 


©Luggage  Corp., 
Empire  State  Building,  N.Y. 


Copyright  ©  1971,  1972,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 
All  rights  reserved.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


project  inc. 

a  workshop  in  arts, 
ceramics,  and  photography 

chr  i/tmci/  /ale 

the  work  of  teachers  and 

other  local  artists  and 

craftsmen  will  be  on  sale 

from  noon  to  8:00  weekdays, 

and  10:00-10:00  weekends. 


141  huion  owe 
Cambridge 

dec.  0-16 
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VIBRANT  EMERALDS 
BRILLIANT  DIAMONDS 


Ring,  18K,  Emerald  Diamond  border  $4400. 

Ring,  Platinum-Diamonds  $2500. 

Pin,  Platinum,  Emerald  pear  shapes  and  Diamonds  $3900. 

Ring,  Emerald,  Diamond  border,  18K  $3600. 

Ring,  Platinum,  Diamond  and  baguettes  $1600. 

Ring,  18K,  brilliant  Emerald  and  pear  shape  Diamonds  $1100. 

Earrings,  14K,  Emerald  cabochon  drop  and  Diamonds  $280. 
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97   NEWBURY  STREET.    BOSTON,   MASS.   02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  i\pte 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


flnJPC       AN0  L0AN 

IlluO         ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


V 

1    '  s 

MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY... 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

\W 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

IP^ 
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HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 

Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun- 
treader  —  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of  1970  — 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  7,  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  iaune,  which  were  named  among  the  best  recordings 
of  1971  by  Time  Magazine. 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE^L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 


(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thafs  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWFJl 
STOHY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


From  mid-November  through  Christmas  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will 
feature  an  exhibit  by  David  Omar  White.  A  resident  of  Watertown,  Mr 
White  has  illustrated  numerous  books,  including  two  children's  books 
of  his  own:  /  Know  a  Giraffe  and  Elizabeth's  Shopping  Spree,  both  pub- 
lished by  Knopf.  He  also  draws  a  weekly  comic  strip,  The  Adventures  of 
the  White  Rabbit,  for  The  Real  Paper.  His  exhibit  consists  of  more  than 
150  action  sketches  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  at  Tanglewood  during  rehearsals.  These  draw- 
ings have  been  published  in  a  book  entitled  The  Symphony  Sketchbook 
of  David  Omar  White  ($5.95,  176  pp),  which  is  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  music  and  book  stores  in  the  Boston  Area.  Reprinted  below 
is  Boston  Symphony  Concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein's  foreword  to 
the  book. 

'It  is  now  close  to  20  years  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  During  this  happy  span  of  time,  my  musical  life 
and  a  large  segment  of  my  emotional  being  have  been  housed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Being  so  close,  and  affectionately  so,  to  such  a  great  institu- 
tion for  this  number  of  years  makes  one  aware  of  even  the  most  minute 
blemish  on  its  venerable  countenance.  The  musicians  who  make  up  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  all  extraordinary  individual  performers 
as  well  as  highly  cultivated  individual  personalities.  Combine  their  talent 
and  individuality  with  the  orchestral  requirement  of  obedience  to  the 
conductor  and  you  create  a  dish  that  is  capable  of  causing  heartburn. 
The  occasional  blemishes  —  grumbling  about  an  unpopular  conductor, 
for  example  —  are  rather  private  matters  which  we  prefer  not  to  share 
with  the  general  public.  And  so,  with  rare  exceptions,  our  rehearsals 
and  back  stage  activities  are  off  limits  to  the  general  public.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  public  would  be  surprised  or  disillusioned  by  anything 
they  might  witness  in  these  private  chambers,  but  perhaps  we  should 
try  to  retain  this  last  bit  of  mystery. 

'Against  this  traditional  background  of  privacy,  I  must  admit  that  I 
viewed  our  artistic  friend,  Omar  White,  with  some  annoyance  during  his 
extended  tenure  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  musical  inner  sanctum.  Despite 
his  laudable  efforts  to  remain  unobtrusive  during  countless  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  our  inherent  vanity  as  performers  made  us  acutely  aware 
of  who  was  displaying  what  serious  physical  flaw  to  the  honest  eye  and 
pen  of  the  artist.  I  doubt  that  any  of  our  performances  ever  received 
such  widely  varied  reviews  as  each  page  of  his  sketch  book  elicited 
from  my  colleagues.  The  often  pained  response  of  the  subject  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  candor  of  the  drawings. 

'On  more  than  150  occasions  a  year  we  must  operate  with  a  level  of 
precision  and  emotional  involvement  that  rivals  any  profession.  We  do 
this  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances- — different  conductors,  dif- 
ferent concert  halls,  different  playing  times,  etc.  The  only  constant 
factor  is  the  remarkable  group  of  people  who  make  up  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  As  you  enjoy  these  visual  character  studies,  try  to 
imagine  the  precise  ensemble  that  this  bunch  of  highly  individual  per- 
sonalities can  produce  on  innumerable  occasions  every  season.  With 
the  knowledge  that  all  of  these  people  bring  their  highly  developed 
skills  and  artistic  talents  under  stern  control  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
collective  artistic  goal  (and  yet  maintain  some  individuality),  you  will 
surely  derive  great  pleasure  from  this  charming  book.' 


SOME  CHANGES   IN  THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr  Robert  H.  Gardiner 
announced  his  resignation  as  Trustee  and  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Board.  Mr  Gardiner,  who  is  Treasurer  of  Radcliffe  College,  Director  of 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  Groton  School  and  President  of  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  be- 
came a  Trustee  in  April  1965,  and  since  September  1968  he  has  served 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Board.  His  energetic  support  of  the  Orchestra 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA   PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


oa 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


^■BSpss**    sbs^w    ^w    ^flmnflw^    * 


Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


and  his  willingness  to  give  generously  of  his  time  and  abilities  have 
been  of  immeasurable  help  to  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Board. 


Sidney  Stoneman 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr  Sidney  Stoneman,  Trustee,  was  elected  to  re- 
place Mr  Gardiner  as  Vice  President.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Stoneman  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  Director  of  General  Cinema 
Corporation.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  Exeter  International  Corporation 
and  of  National  Shawmut  Bank.  Among  numerous  other  activities,  he 
serves  as  President  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  a  Fellow  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, a  Trustee  of  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  and  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Steering  Committee  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  He  and  his  wife,  Miriam  Helpern  Stoneman,  reside  in 
Boston. 


SYMPHONY  HALL'S  NEW  PORTATIV  ORGAN  CONSOLE 

A  new  one-manual  small  console,  built  by  the  E.  M.  Skinner  Company 
of  Newburyport,  has  been  installed  in  Symphony  Hall.  Built  from  plans 
made  by  Berj  Zamkochian,  Boston  Symphony  organist,  Roy  Carlson, 
curator  of  the  organs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  John 
Bolten,  who  designed  and  engineered  its  construction,  the  console  will 
first  be  used  in  the  performances  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  on  Decem- 
ber 7  and  8.  Capable  of  being  used  with  the  organs  both  here  and  at 


Tanglewood,  the  console  has  a  dynamic  range  that  encompasses  the 
softest  stops  and  all  the  gradations  up  to  full  organ,  a  dynamic  level 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  orchestra.  Its  features  include  a  cable  that 
allows  placement  anywhere  on  stage  and  a  compactness  that  eliminates 
spatial  problems.  The  console  has  2,700  hand-wired  connections,  silver 
key  contacts  and  gold  contacts  in  the  connecting  plugs.  There  are 
15,400  feet  of  special  cable  wire  in  the  console  and  the  cable  connect- 
ing it  to  the  organ  chamber.  Built  of  solid  mahogany,  the  small  console 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  old  four-manual  console  for  the 
performance  of  works  involving  two  organs.  It  is  expected  that  the  old 
console,  which  is  badly  worn  out,  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  four- 
manual  console  when  funds  become  available. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX  DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed  by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espana.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 


thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  Cod!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ©  7973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 
Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 


DOOM] 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE   LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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Derrick  Te  Past 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  January  8  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  7  in  E 


Tuesday  evening  January  29 1974  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  JEROME  ROSEN     violins, 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  LUISE  VOSGERCHIAN     pianists, 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet, 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute,  RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 


BACH 


Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 
Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins     S.  1043 
Concerto  in  C  for  Two  Pianos     S^1061 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F     S.  1047 


Tuesday  evening  February  12  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 
HAYDN 
SIBELIUS 


Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 

Symphony  No.  87  in  A 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 


I 


Tuesday  evening  March  12  1974  at  8.30 


,** 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,  SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon, 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,  JULES  ESKIN     cello, 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI     piano 


HAYDN 

MOZART 
RAVEL 


Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 

Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 
Piano  Concerto  in  F     K.  459 
Rapsodie  espagnole 
Alborada  del  gracioso 
La  Valse 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STAGE  DOOR  LECTURES 


(left  to  right)  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis  and  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau. 


(standing)  Mrs  Roger  Voisin;  Mrs  Anatole  Haemmerle,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures;  Mr  Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair,  (seated)  Mrs  Frances  Shufro;  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Silverstein. 


The  schedule  of  upcoming  Stage  Door  Lectures  is: 


Series  One 
February  15 
March  8 


Series  Two 
December  7 
February  8 
March  15 


The  remaining  lectures  will  begin  promptly  at  12.15  instead  of  12.30.  If 
you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  remember  to  turn  in  your  ticket  by 
calling  the  Friends'  Office  (266-1348). 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


TOURS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Friends  have 
become  a  popular  means  by  which  increasing  numbers  of  symphony 
goers  are  enriching  their  knowledge  of  one  of  the  world's  finest  concert 
halls.  Built  in  1900,  Symphony  Hall  was  designed  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  who  employed  Professor  Wallace  C. 
Sabine  of  Harvard  as  their  acoustical  adviser.  The  building  was  one  of 
the  first  concert  halls  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  acoustical  science.  The  coffered  ceiling,  the  leather  seats,  the 
rectangular  shape  of  the  hall,  the  horn-like  shape  of  the  stage  —  all  of 
these  were  important  elements  of  Professor  Sabine's  design,  and  they 
are  but  a  few  of  the  fascinating  aspects  of  the  building  that  are  viewed 
and  discussed  during  the  Friends'  tours  of  Symphony  Hall. 


Another  facet  of  the  hall  which  visitors  find  of  particular  interest  is  the 
transformation  which  occurs  between  the  regular  season  and  the  pops 
season  —  the  removal  of  the  regular  seats,  the  installation  of  tables  and 
chairs,  the  repainting  of  the  walls,  all  the  things  that  help  to  achieve  the 
gaiety  and  informal  atmosphere  of  the  pops  season.  The  tours  also  afford 
glimpses  of  backstage  facilities  —  the  musicians'  rooms,  the  Green 
Room,  the  elaborate  broadcasting  equipment,  etc.  Groups  are  shown 
the  Orchestra's  library,  whose  scores  include  the  personal  interpretive 
notes  and  markings  of  many  of  the  great  conductors,  past  and  present. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  tour  is  a  visit  to  the  Casadesus  Collection 
of  Ancient  Instruments,  given  by  Friends  of  the  Symphony  in  memory  of 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  founder  of  the  Orchestra.  Here  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  prototypes  of  the  instruments  used  today  may  be  seen. 

Because  of  the  Orchestra's  ever  widening  television  audience,  the  tours 
have  become  increasingly  popular  with  visitors  to  Boston  as  well  as  with 
regular  subscribers  and  area  groups  of  the  Council  of  Friends.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Orchestra's  Youth  Concerts,  tours  are  also  given  for  young 
people  and  for  school  groups.  Many  tour  dates  have  already  been  set 
for  this  season.  Anyone  wishing  to  join  one  of  these  or  anyone  wishing 
to  arrange  for  a  group  tour  may  do  so  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  in 
Symphony  Hall. 


STAGE 
ENTRANCE 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 


Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  2  Symphony  Road 
(Route  133)  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  (617)  267-0332 

(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


i  assachusetts     I/teTEusic 
Educators        M%>. 


.ssociation 


usic 


taking 

Sveryone's       JE%  rt 


STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


THURSDAY  A3 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


copyright  ©  1973  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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CONTENTS 

Program  for  Thursday  December  20  1973 
Future  programs 

Thursday  A  series 

Program  notes 
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ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


op.  115 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  Manfred  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Cewandhaus,  Leipzig,  on  March  14  1852.  It  was  played  as  part 
of  a  'Schumann  Evening,'  and  the  composer  conducted  from  the  manuscript. 
The  first  performance  of  the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given 
at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  Franz  Liszt  on  June  13  1852.  The  Overture 
was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  February  24  1882.  Its  most 
recent  performances  here  were  those  directed  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  during  the 
1964-1965  season. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
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'Does  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold  today?' 
wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal,  April  9).  'Is  not 
the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara,  Childe  Harold,  and 
the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melodramatic  puppets  con- 
trived and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose  favorite  tipple  was  gin 
and  water?' 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred  these 
many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the 
Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the  Jung- 
frau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind  with  its 
frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle  which 
even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for  him.  That 
riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  release  of  oblivion? 
Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 
imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-century.  Schumann's  belief  in 
Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later, 
even  though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some. 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have  meant 
little  to  Schumann;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to  Tchaikovsky, 
writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing  his  Harold  in  Italy. 
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Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  composers  together  could  have 
mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two  consecutive  lines  in  the  original. 
But  the  sense  of  contemplation  withdrawn  from  the  world,  the  luxury 
of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of  fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  super- 
natural, some  of  the  praise  of  nature,  evidently  came  through  in  the 
translations  into  many  languages.  It  must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was 
often  more  admired  and  praised  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in 
his  own  country. 

Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Manfred 
aloud  before  two  friends  at  Dusseldorf  (presumably  in  the  translation 
by  Posgaru),  'burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that  he  could  go 
no  further.'  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity  of  Schumann 
and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  'For  what  is  this  Byronic  Manfred  but  a 
restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by  fearful  thoughts, 
and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits  —  which  must  of 
course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminating  point  of 
Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might  contend  for 
superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  painting,  full  of 
tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other  instrumental 
works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  composed  with  rare 
devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its  nature  is  in  concord 
with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but  sometimes  passionate 
and  demoniac  tint.' 

The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schumann, 
who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious  about  his 
own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and  wrote  to  his 
friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  Manfred  at  Weimar:  'As  to  the 
music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Overture.  I  really  consider 
it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and  wish  you  may  agree  with 
me.'  When  the  first  section  of  the  Manfred  music,  including  the  Over- 
ture, was  completed  on  November  14  1848,  Robert  brought  home  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant  custom  of  the  Schumann 
household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a  little  'birthday  celebration' 
of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music,  which  consists  of  entr'actes, 
choruses  of  'spirits,'  and  an  occasional  undercurrent  to  the  spoken 
text,  has  been  performed  with  success,  but  the  Overture  has  received 
the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks,  Schumann's  principal  biographer, 
considered  it  not  only  Schumann's  'greatest  achievement  as  a  com- 
poser of  program  music,'  but  his  greatest  'as  a  composer  generally,' 
and  'one  of  the  most  original  and  greatest  orchestral  compositions  ever 
conceived,  one  of  the  most  powerful  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sombre  soul 
portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  .  The  sombreness  is  nowhere  relieved,  although 
contrast  to  the  dark  brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is 
obtained  by  the  tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,  the 
destroyed  beloved  one.'  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  'most 
profoundly  subjective'  of  Schumann's  works,  'as  consistently  as  the 
prelude  to  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states 
and  struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
science, living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  "but  peopled 
with  the  furies,"  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

"Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!"  ' 

Paul  Graf  Waldersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  Musikalische 
Vortrage,  as  'a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes  in 
the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human  heart 
gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  liberation  wrought  through 
death.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a  creation  with 
the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from  it  the  definite 
ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly  err,  if  he 
assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental  moods  of 
feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine  and  human 
laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a  word,  of  love. 
—  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset  that  of  Astarte. 
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Would  the  entire  Boston  Symphony 

fit  in  your  living  room? 


They  would  if  you  lived  in  a 
70/80  Park  or  Wei  lesley  Green 
condominium,  although  we  might 
ask  them  to  leave  their  instru- 
ments in  the  hall.  There's  nearly 
400  square  feet  in  every  Wei  lesley 
Green  living  room,  almost  600  at 
70/80  Park. 

But  more  than  square  footage, 
both  condominiums  are  gracious 
suburban  homes  with  mainte- 
nance-free I  iving.  The  ample 
closet  and  storage  space  makes 
your  decision  to  move  into  a  con- 
dom inium  an  easy  one.  There  are 


one,  two,  or  three  bedroom  units 
and  penthouse  suites  in  these  two 
distinctive  condominium  devel- 
opments of  Boston's  fine  suburbs, 
Wei  lesley  and  Brookline. 

If  everything  else  meets  your 
approval  but  you're  concerned 
about  mortgage  money,  we  have 
sources  available  at  reasonable 
rates  for  our  customers.  Now  that's 
something  to  toot  your  horn  about. 
Wei  lesley  Green    70/80  Park 
59  G  rove  Street    70  Pa  r k  Street,  Su  ite  18 
Wellesley  Brookline 

237-4040  731-9443 
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Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 


The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the  Overture  trans- 
ports us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation.  After  a  short  slow 
movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate  tempo,  the  portrayal 
of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the  syncope,  employed  con- 
tinually in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  conflict  of  the  soul.  This 
storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expression  of  a  melancholy 
milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo,  three  trumpets  are 
introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  another  world.  But 
the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with  increased  intensity 
of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle  rages  hotly,  but  in  the 
pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconciliation.  At  last  the  strength 
is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  unrest  is  assuaged,  the  music 
gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement,  nearly  related  to  the  introduc- 
tion, leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this  Overture  Schumann  has  created 
one  of  his  most  important  instrumental  works.' 


APHORISMS  OF  ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

On  Composing 

People  compose  for  many  reasons:  to  become  immortal;  because  the 
pianoforte  happens  to  be  open;  to  become  a  millionaire;  because  of 
the  praise  of  friends;  because  they  have  looked  into  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes;  or  for  no  reason  whatsoever. 

Florestan. 

Believe  me,  Eusebius  —  and  it  may  be  told  in  your  own  colorful  lan- 
guage—  if  Theory  be  the  faithful  yet  lifeless  mirror  that  reflects  truth 
I  silently,  remaining  dead,  without  an  object  to  animate  it,  Imagination 
|  is  the  seeress  with  blindfolded  eyes  from  whom  nothing  is  withheld  and 
■  whose  errors  often  add  to  her  charm.  What  do  you  say  to  this,  master?  — 

Psyche  in  repose,  her  wings  folded,  is  only  half  of  beauty;  she  must 
soar.  —  E. 

Similar  forces  annul  each  other;  dissimilar  ones  enhance  each  other. — 
Raro. 

The  emptiest  head  thinks  it  can  hide  behind  a  fugue;  fugues  are  only 
for  great  masters.  —  Raro. 

Consider  how  many  circumstances  must  favorably  unite  before  the 
beautiful  can  emerge  in  all  its  dignity  and  splendor.  We  need  lofty, 
serious  intention  and  great  ideality;  enthusiasm  in  presentation;  vir- 
tuosity of  workmanship  and  harmonic  cooperation;  inner  desire  and 
need  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver;  momentarily  favorable  mood  in  audi- 
ence and  artist  alike;  a  fortunate  combination  of  time,  place,  and  gen- 
eral conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  auspicious  moment;  direction  and 
communication  of  impressions,  feelings,  views;  a  reflection  of  the  joy 
of  art  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Is  not  such  a  combination  a  happy  throw 
with  six  dice  of  sixes?  —  E. 

Music  resembles  chess.  The  queen  (melody)  has  the  greatest  power, 
but  the  king  (harmony)  decides  the  game.  —  F. 

Red  is  the  color  of  youth.  Bulls  and  turkeys  become  enraged  when 
they  see  it.  —  F. 

The  wealth  of  youth:  What  I  know  I  throw  away;  what  I  have  I  give 
away!  —  F. 

A  flower  may  be  painted  merely  in  blue  and  green,  a  waltz  may  be 
built  on  tonic  and  dominant,  but  when  painting  a  landscape  one  must 
know  how  to  use  colors  freely.  Let  the  musician  courageously  strike  the 
keys.  A  passing  false  tone  will  quickly  be  covered  up  by  a  powerful 
idea.  .  .  .  For  aught  I  care  the  fifths  may  ascend  or  descend  chromati- 
cally, the  melody  may  be  doubled  in  every  interval  in  octaves.  Yes,  lately 
I  heard  (in  a  dream)  an  angelic  music  filled  with  heavenly  fifths,  and 
this  happened,  so  the  angels  assured  me,  because  they  had  never  found 
it  necessary  to  study  thorough-bass.  Those  for  whom  my  words  are 
intended  will  understand  my  dream. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  MEAL  AT  JACK  DANIEL'S  has  been 
the  same  since  1918. 


In  Jack  Daniel  Hollow  it's  always  turkey, 
sweet  potatoes  and  marshmallows,  scalloped 
oysters,  broccoli,  hot  biscuits,  coconut  cake 
with  custard,  and  eat  till  you  can't.  To  us, 
that's  a  very  happy  holiday.  And  we  wish 
the  same  to  our  good  friends  everywhere. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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On  Beethoven 
Just  so  that  genius  exists  it  matters  little  how  it  appears,  whether  in 
the  depths,  as  with  Bach;  on  the  heights,  as  with  Mozart;  or  simultane- 
ously in  the  depths  and  on  the  heights,  as  with  Beethoven.  — ■  F. 

Nature  would  burst  should  she  attempt  to  produce  nothing  save 
Beethovens. 

We  must  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  every  one  of  the  more  powerful, 
masculine  expressions  in  music  today  (which  so  preponderantly  and  in 
its  most  beloved  masters  tends  to  the  contrary);  as  if  Beethoven  had  not 
lived  a  short  time  ago  and  plainly  said:  'Music  must  strike  fire  from 
the  spirit  of  a  man;  emotionalism  is  only  meant  for  women.'  Few 
remember  what  he  said;  the  majority  aim  at  emotional  effects.  They 
ought  to  be  punished  by  being  dressed  in  women's  clothes. 

German  composers  usually  fail  because  they  are  too  anxious  to  please 
the  public.  Let  only  one  of  them  give  us  something  personal,  simple, 
and  deeply  felt,  and  he  will  see  for  himself  that  he  can  accomplish  more 
in  this  way.  The  public  is  apt  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  man  who 
always  approaches  it  with  outstretched  arms.  Beethoven  went  about 
with  bowed  head  and  folded  arms;  the  crowd  respectfully  made  way  for 
him  and  gradually  became  familiar  with,  and  fond  of  his  extraordinary 
speech. 

He  who  is  too  eager  to  preserve  his  originality  is  already  in  the  course 
of  losing  it.  —  £. 


Robert  Schumann  (1847) 
a  lithograph  by  Kaiser 

On  Critics 
Music  impels  nightingales  to  sing,  pug-dogs  to  yelp. 

Sour  grapes  —  bad  wine. 

They  cut  up  timber,  turning  the  lofty  oak  into  sawdust. 

One    voice    that    blames    has    the    strength    of    ten    that    praise.  —  F. 
Alas!  —  E. 

Comparisons  lead  to  results  by  detours;  rather  judge  everything  on  its 
own  merits  and  demerits.  —  F. 

Critics  and  reviewers  differ;  the  former  stand  closer  to  the  artist,  the 
latter  to  the  artisan.  —  F. 
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IRELLI 


CINTUR4TO 
CN75R4DIN. 

ADVANCED  STEEL  BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40.000  MILES  TIRE"... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE.        14  NEEDHAM  ST. 
547-1927  969-8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE.  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 

"^"rlOFyiO  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

•'■■■■■■^,'**"*^''  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  "The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


vJL^/v 


^K 


Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5}/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


0 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

C^  .  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


Maxims  for  Young  Musicians 
Play  in  time!  The  playing  of  some  virtuosos  resembles  the  walk  of  a 
drunken  man.  Do  not  make  these  your  models. 

Never  strum!  Always  play  energetically  and  never  fail  to  finish  the  piece 
you  have  begun. 

Dragging  and  hurrying  are  equally  great  faults. 

No  children  can  be  brought  to  healthy  manhood  on  sweetmeats  and 
pastry.  Spiritual  like  bodily  nourishment  must  be  simple  and  solid.  The 
masters  have  provided  it;  cleave  to  them. 

As  you  grow  older,  converse  more  frequently  with  scores  than  with 
virtuosos.  Industriously  practice  the  fugues  of  good  masters;  above  all, 
those  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Let  The  Well-tempered  Clavier  be  your  daily  meat. 
Then  you  will  certainly  become  an  able  musician. 

Seek  out  among  your  comrades  those  who  know  more  than  you  do. 

i  Much  is  to  be  learned  from  singers  male  and  female.  But  do  not  believe 
all  they  tell  you. 

Behind  the  mountains  there  also  dwell  people.  Be  modest.  You  have 
;  never  invented  or  discovered  anything  that  others  have  not  invented  or 
discovered  before  you.  And  even  if  you  have,  consider  it  as  a  gift  from 
above  which  it  is  your  duty  to  share  with  others. 

Listen  attentively  to  all  folk  songs.  These  are  mines  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  and  will  teach  you  the  characteristics  of  the  different  nations. 

From  a  pound  of  iron  which  costs  only  a  few  pennies,  thousands  of 
watch-springs  worth  many  times  more  can  be  made.  Faithfully  use  the 
pound  entrusted  to  you  by  Heaven. 

Nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished  in  art  without  enthusiasm. 

jArt  was  not  created  as  a  way  to  riches.  Strive  to  become  a  true  artist; 
;all  else  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Only  when  the  form  is  quite  clear  to  you  will  the  spirit  become  clear 
to  you. 

Possibly  genius  alone  entirely  understands  genius. 

There  is  no  end  to  learning. 

General  Observations 

jit  is  the  artist's  lofty  mission  to  shed  light  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
human  heart. 

Can  that  which  has  cost  the  artist  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years 
of  reflection  be  understood  in  a  flash  by  the  dilettante? 

Nothing  worse  can  happen  to  a  man  than  to  be  praised  by  a  rascal.  —  F. 

Scorn  not  the  short  piece.  A  certain  broad  basis,  a  leisurely  develop- 
ment and  conclusion  may  be  the  ornament  of  many  a  work.  But  there 
are  tone-poets  who  know  how  to  express  in  minutes  what  for  others 
requires  hours.  The  interpretation  and  reception  of  such  concentrated 
compositions,  however,  are  exacting  matters  for  the  performer  and  for 
the  listener,  and  they  call  for  a  special  effort  and  for  a  favorable  hour 
and  time.  Beautiful,  broad  form  may  be  enjoyed  at  all  times,  but  pro- 
fundity of  meaning  is  not  communicable  at  every  moment. 

The  fate  of  a  concert  piece  depends  on  half  minutes;  one  too  many, 
(and  somebody  begins  to  cough  —  and  gone  is  all  enthusiasm.  Better 
too  little. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


Rent-A-Parent 

When  Mommas  and  Poppas 
want  to  go  away  on  an  over- 
night or  extended  trip,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  a  sit- 
ting service  that  sends  young 
married  couples  in  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  the 
house.  University  Home  Ser- 
vices screens  couples  for 
moral  character,  responsibil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  then 
sends  them  to  your  home  for 
an  interview  and  approval. 
Couples  will  prepare  all 
meals,  do  the  laundry,  main- 
tain the  house,  and  manage 
details  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal and  snow  plowing. 

For  more  information  call 

University  Home  Services 
Lynnfield  595-4045 
Needham  449-3590 
Randolph  961-1616 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction, 

in  bringing 

them  back  toi 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell.  Ban  jo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks 

GLENDENIYLYG  SMITH 

WeUesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  4440724 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.   72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 1  32. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 
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ANTONfN  DVORAK 

Serenade  in  E  major  for  strings     op.  22 

Program  note  by  Jack  Diether 

Dvorak  composed  two  serenades  only  a  few  years  apart,  just  as  Brahms 
had  done  about  eighteen  years  earlier.  He  wrote  the  first  of  them  in  1875, 
the  same  year  that  Brahms  himself  first  entered  into  Dvorak's  own  pro- 
fessional life.  Two  years  previously  the  Czech  musician  had  begun  to  cast 
off  the  early  radical  influence  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  and  to  acquire  a 
slightly  more  'classical'  image  of  himself  as  a  composer.  He  had  also  mar- 
ried the  younger  sister  of  a  former  lady  friend,  just  as  Mozart  had  done, 
and  settled  down  as  organist  at  St.  Adalbert's  church  in  Prague. 


Dvorak  (ca.  1872) 

In  1874,  encouraged  by  his  wife  and  friends,  he  applied  to  Vienna  for 
one  of  the  periodic  state  grants  for  'young,  poor,  and  talented  painters, 
sculptors  and  musicians  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Empire,'  submitting  in 
evidence  two  symphonies  and  a  string  quartet.  In  February,  1875,  he  was 
awarded  400  gulden  —  the  first  of  several  such  awards  he  was  to  receive. 
One  of  the  judges  was  Eduard  Hanslick,  the  noted  anti-Wagnerian  critic; 
and  another  was  Johannes  Brahms  himself,  who  wrote  in  1877:  'In  con- 
nection with  the  State  stipend,  I  have  for  several  years  been  delighted 
with  the  works  of  Antonin  Dvorak.' 

It  could  therefore  be  easily  taken  as  an  overt  or  implied  tribute  to  Brahms 
that  Dvorak  composed  a  serenade  in  1875  and  a  second  one  in  1878. 
Brahms,  however,  had  scored  his  first  Serenade  for  large  orchestra  and 
his  second  one  for  small  orchestra.  Dvorak  followed  the  example  of  a 


Jack  Diether,  an  American  musicologist  born  in  Vancouver  BC,  regu- 
larly contributes  notes  to  the  programs  of  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras.  He  is  Editor  of  Chord  and  Discord,  a  contributor  to  The 
American  Record  Guide  and  a  music  critic  of  The  Villager.  For  his  stud- 
ies of  the  life  and  works  of  Custav  Mahler  he  was  awarded  the  Mahler 
Medal  of  Honor  of  The  Bruckner  Society  of  America. 


Sand  Castles: 
$33,500  and  up- 

Sea  Pines  condominiums  in 
Brewster  offer  a  way  of  life  on  the  ocean, 
close  to  nature.  Sounds  like  a  dream.  It  is. 
Only  the  kind  put  within  realistic  reach. 

For  a  free   brochure,  write: 

Linda  Dixon, 

Regional  Development  Co., 

500  Granite  Avenue,  Milton.  Mass.  02186 

(617)896-5701. 

Or  visit  us  on  Route  6A  in  Brewster. 

On  Cape  Cod. 


Your  Old  Ski  Boots 


u 

3 

» 
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West  Sport  will  pay  for  your  old  boots 
in  trade  toward  the  all  new  comfort 
boots.  Try  them  on  —  You'll  get  a 
boot  out  of  it.  Kastinger.  Heirling.  Nor- 
dica,  Lange.  Hanson,  K-Flow.  Jet 
Flow,  Norfit.  Flo-Fit,  Wax  Fit.  Get  the 
All  Day  Fit.  Priced  from  $79  to  $200 
Less  a  Liberal  Trade  In. 

We  are  not  the  biggest,  but  we 
are  the  best. 


4> 


irvesi^ 

SPOUT 


443-8500 

424  Boston  Post  Road  •  Sudbury 

Open  Monday  to  Friday  9-9, 

Saturday  to  5:30  p.m. 
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STiffNgs 

Old  telative^  of 
tnoderti  guitar* 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  'fiddle'" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President^ 
479  Winter  Street-arRoute  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  • 
Waltham.  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


number  of  Mozart's  works  in  that  form,  scoring  his  Serenade  in  E  for 
string  instruments  alone  and  his  Serenade  in  D  minor  for  winds  alone. 

His  biographer  Alec  Robertson  writes:  'The  influence  Brahms  came  to 
exercise  over  his  young  friend  was  considerable,  and  for  the  most  part 
admirable,  though  it  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not  persuade  Dvorak  to 
come  and  live  in  Vienna  for  regularly  prescribed  inoculations  against 
Wagnerism.  The  result  of  losing  touch  with  his  own  soil  might  have 
been  to  turn  him  into  a  pale  shadow  of  his  master.'  So  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case  that,  in  both  of  the  other  sets  of  works  which  the  mature 
Dvorak  was  to  compose  after  specific  Brahmsian  models  —  the  Sym- 
phonic Variations  and  the  Slavonic  Dances  —  it  is  the  general  consen- 
sus that  he  actually  equaled  or  surpassed  the  model. 

It  is  also  not  merely  gratuitous  that  Dvorak  turned  at  that  time  to  the 
medium  of  the  string  orchestra.  He  had  by  then  composed  seven  of  his 
eventual  dozen  or  so  string  quartets.  Some  of  these  seven  were  experi- 
mental in  form,  most  of  them  were  unpublished  during  his  lifetime,  and 
all  of  them  were  as  yet  unperformed.  The  string  quartet  seems  to  have 
been,  for  the  young  Dvorak,  simply  a  congenial  medium  for  tonal  and 
structural  exploration,  as  the  piano  had  been  for  Beethoven,  Schubert 
and  others. 

His  Quartet  in  E  minor  of  1870,  for  example,  was  an  experiment  in  the 
Lisztian  synthesis  of  several  movements  into  one.  This  work  was  soon 
abandoned,'  after  he  had  salvaged  the  hypnotic  music  of  its  Andante 
religioso  section.  Dvorak  intended  at  first  to  use  this  Andante  (with  added 
contrabass  part)  as  an  extra  slow-movement  in  his  new  Quintet  in  G. 
In  lieu  of  this  he  next  turned  it  into  a  separate  piece  for  string  orchestra 
entitled  Notturno,  with  an  extensive  coda  added.  The  Notturno  and  the 
Serenade  in  E  are  Dvorak's  only  published  works  for  string  orchestra. 

The  Serenade  antedates  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for  strings  by  five  years. 
It  was  polished  off  in  just  eleven  days:  May  3  to  14  1875.  Dvorak  was 
at  this  time  about  to  begin  work  on  his  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was  intended 
that  Hans  Richter  should  present  the  Serenade  in  Vienna  the  following 
season,  but  this  premiere  did  not  materialize.  Instead  the  five-movement 
work  was  introduced  by  Adolf  Cech  and  the  Prague  Philharmonic  on 
December  10  1876. 

The  opening  Moderato  movement,  in  simple  ABA  form,  is  charming 
and  sentimental.  It  shows  the  same  partiality  to  singing  subjects  in  the 
cellos  shown  in  most  of  Dvorak's  orchestral  and  chamber  music  —  cul- 
minating in  1895  with  what  many  regard  as  the  finest  cello  concerto  in 
existence.  The  pastoral  flavor  of  the  initial  theme,  with  cellos  gravely 
replying  to  violins  in  canon,  is  not  very  foreign  to  what  Grieg  was 
writing  at  the  same  time.  The  theme  of  the  middle  section  in  G  has  the 
stateliness  of  a  bridal  march;  and  when  it  is  restated,  the  cellos  join  in 
with  a  broad  tune  that  begins  startlingly  like  the  Christmas  carol  Adeste 
fidelis.  The  main  section  then  returns  with  richer  harmony  and  texture, 
particularly  beautiful  in  the  closing  page. 

The  second  movement,  Tempo  di  Valse,  brings  a  piquant  change  to  a 
minor  key  (C  sharp)  and  to  dance  rhythms  in  triple  time  (waltz  and 
mazurka).  In  the  Trio  section,  the  music  changes  again  to  major  (D  flat) 
to  introduce  a  gentle  tune,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

A  scherzo  follows,  marked  Vivace,  in  which  the  modes  of  the  second 
movement  are  reversed.  The  main  section  is  in  F  major,  introduced  this 
time  with  violins  canonically  replying  to  cellos.  It  is  infectiously  gay, 
while  the  Trio  section  (F  sharp  minor)  is  rather  pensive. 

The  initial  sad-sweet  theme  of  the  fourth  movement,  Larghetto,  has 
been  'lifted'  virtually  mtact  for  the  motto-theme  of  a  highly  popular 
Italian  film  of  the  1950s,  La  strada.2  Actually  the  theme,  whose  drooping 
line  also  follows  that  of  Saint  Saens'  famous  piece  The  Swan  (com- 
posed eleven  years  later,  however),  is  a  recasting  in  fewer  notes  of  the 
Trio  tune  from  the  second  movement  noted  above. 


'It  was  posthumously  published  by  Supraphon  Edition  in  1968. 


$276  and  up 


$356 
and  up 


Huge  fabric  selection,  in  solid  white 
oak  or  walnut;  unfinished  or  with 
various  natural  or  stained  finishes. 
For  free  brochure  with  prices,  call  or 
write: 


Creative  Comfort  Co. 

47*  Mass.  Ave.  Central  SqMCamb. 

Open  9-9  Tues.  Thru  Thurs.  9-6  Mon.,  Fri. 
&  Sat.  Phone  491-1755 


housewright,  inc.: 

a  contemporary  revolution 


2Still  later  the  composer  Nino  Rota  made  a  vocal  setting  (to  the  words  'What  is 
a  youth?')  of  a  closely  related  tune  in  his  film  music  for  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  luliet 


Housewright,  Inc.  is  building  on 
some  of  the  best  land  in  Sudbury 
and  Concord.  We  are  prepared  to 
design  and  build  per  client  specifi- 
cations. Call  us  if  you  want  a 
different  kind  of  house. 

Tel.  443-5163 
Homes   from   $75,000. 


Model  house  at  intersection  of  Haynes  Rd. 

and  Pantry  Rd.  (off  Route  117), 

north  Sudbury. 

Co-Brokerage  Welcome 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


ten  miles  an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life   Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P..  David  S.  Lee.  V.P.. 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford.  M.D.. 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


'It  is  no  surprise/  remarks  the  Dvorak  biographer  John  Clapham,  'to 
find  that  the  finale  [Allegro  vivace]  begins  in  F  sharp  minor  instead  of  E 
major,  for  during  the  years  1875-76  Dvorak  composed  no  fewer  than 
five  works  with  finales  that  commence  in  foreign  keys.'  This  one  offers 
dramatic  as  well  as  harmonic  surprises.  It  opens  with  another  canon, 
this  time  a  high-spirited  one  between  all  the  violins  and  all  the  lower 
strings,  and  the  music  subsequently  whips  up  some  of  the  momentum 
and  excitement  associated  with  Dvorak's  symphony  movements.  In 
place  of  a  regular  development,  though,  the  composer  reduces  the 
sound  to  a  mere  whisper  of  the  first  violins,  against  which  the  theme 
of  the  Larghetto  movement  makes  a  brief  reappearance.  In  the  soft 
cellos,  it  sounds  more  than  ever  like  Saint-Saens'  soulful  solo  swan,3 
but  it  is  no  sooner  heard  than  it  is  gone  again.  Following  a  reprise  of 
the  Allegro  themes,  there  is  a  more  formal  return,  in  lieu  of  a  coda,  to 
the  tempo  and  graceful  theme  of  the  opening  Moderato  movement; 
then  the  work  concludes  in  a  brief  burst  of  energy. 


SERGEI   PROKOFIEV 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  near  Moscow 
on  March  5  1953.  Prokofiev  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of 
1944,  and  it  was  first  performed  in  Moscow  on  January  13  1945,  when  the 
composer  conducted.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  gave  the 
American  premiere  on  November  9  1945.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  per- 
formance of  the  symphony  was  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  on  August  17  1973, 
when  Lawrence  Foster  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  E  flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
piano,  military  drum  and  strings. 


Prokofiev  composed  his  First  ('Classical')  Symphony  in  1916-1917  and 
his  Fourth  (Op.  47)  in  1929,  dedicating  it  to  this  Orchestra  on  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much  music  in  other  forms 
that  he  composed  another.  The  entire  score  of  the  Fifth  was  written  in 
one  month  in  the  summer  of  1944,  at  a  climactic  point  of  the  War. 

'My  Fifth  Symphony,'  wrote  Prokofiev  in  his  autobiographical  sketch, 
'was  intended  as  a  hymn  to  free  and  happy  Man,  to  his  mighty  power, 
his  pure  and  noble  spirit.'  The  sentiment  had  a  fine  sound.  It  was  broad 
enough  to  be  called  patriotic;  it  was  in  accord  with  official  pronounce- 
ments that  the  arts  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  people  in  a 
language  they  would  all  understand.  It  was  also  broad  enough  to  be 
applicable  to  any  of  the  composer's  more  serious  works.  In  fact  it  could 
have  a  universal  application.  Prokofiev  evidently  felt  a  deeply  personal 
claim  to  this,  one  of  his  proudest  achievements,  for  he  added:  'I  cannot 
say  that  I  deliberately  chose  this  theme.  It  was  born  in  me  and  clamored 
for  expression.  The  music  matured  within  me,  it  filled  my  soul.' 

At  this  point  Prokofiev  concludes  his  paragraph  with  this  enigmatic 
remark:  'This  is  the  music  —  or  perhaps  the  idea  —  that  is  so  distasteful 
to  some  people  in  Utah.  Doubtless  they  prefer  music  that  debases  man, 
blunts  his  perceptions  and  warps  his  finer  feelings.' 

Then  he  proceeded  to  marvel  that  although  his  music  had  long  been 
heard  and  liked,  even  published  and  recorded  in  America,  a  faction 
bespoken  by  'some  people  in  Utah'  had  turned  against  his  Symphony. 


3Actually  there  are  no  important  cues  for  any  solo  instrument  in  the  entire  Sere- 
nade. 
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Imports  &  Games 
Learning  Toys 
Bits  of  Whimsies 
rj\/5j  Creative  Playthings 

135  Huron  Ave.,  CAMBRIDGE  661-3005 
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125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 
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Merchants  Co-operative  Bank; 


He  supposed  that  his  Symphony  had  found  enemies  because  he  had 
called  it  something  so  un-American  as  'a  hymn  to  the  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit.'  Prokofiev  thus  explains  his  curious  deduction:  'A  short 
while  ago  a  rather  curious  sidelight  on  musical  life  in  Salt  Lake  City 
came  to  my  attention  in  the  shape  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
that  city  stating  that  the  conductor  of  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Maurice  Abravanel,  had  been  warned  by  an  anonymous  telephone 
caller  that  he  would  be  killed  or  injured  if  he  conducted  Prokofiev's 
Fifth  Symphony  as  scheduled  on  the  program  of  his  concert.  The  pro- 
gram, however,  was  not  revised,  and  the  concert  took  place  as  sched- 
uled, the  dispatch  stated.' 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Prokofiev's  thinking  was  a  good  deal  clearer  when  he  confronted 
officialdom  with  a  claim  for  personal  credit  in  his  Symphony  than  when 
he  allowed  the  report  of  a  single  telephoned  threat  by  some  anony- 
mous crackpot  to  work  upon  his  imagination. 

The  treatment  of  the  Symphony,  though  traditional  in  outward  form,  is 
subjective  and  daring,  and  seems  possessed  at  times  with  the  dramatic 
tension  of  the  war  year  in  which  it  was  composed. 

The  opening  movement,  Andante,  is  built  on  two  full-voiced  melodic 
themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the  second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found 
in  the  alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There  is  an 
impressive  coda.  The  second  movement  has  earmarks  of  the  classical 
scherzo.  Under  the  theme  there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato 
accompaniment,  4/4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to  the  other 
woodwinds  and  by  them  variously  treated,  plays  over  the  marked  and 
unremitting  beat.  A  bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers 
in  (and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section,  which  is  in  3/4  time 
and  also  rhythmically  accented,  the  clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of 
the  melody.  The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly  treated.  At  the  close 
the  rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and  intense.  The  slow  movement, 
Adagio,  3/4  (9/8),  has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompaniment 
figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo  by  the  wood  winds, 
carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high  register.  The  movement  is  tragic 
in  mood,  rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  symphony  to  its  deepest 
point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending  scales  give  a  weird  effect  of  out- 
cries. But  this  tension  suddenly  passes,  and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The 
finale  opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after  a  brief  tranquil  (and  reminis- 
cent) passage  for  the  divided  cellos  and  basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like 
theme.  There  is  a  quasi-gaiety  in  the  development,  but,  as  throughout 
the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems  always  to  lurk  around  the 
corner.  The  awareness  of  brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth 
in  sharp  dissonance  —  as  at  the  end. 
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Fleuriste  Francais 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295   i 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


370  Commonwealth  Avenue 


*t.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

f  I.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

>.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

i.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

*J.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

i.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

).  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

).  Les  Tuileries 

266-0423 

*).  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

!.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

'<■  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

f.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

'•■  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 
-.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 
*'.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
•  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
'henian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
imbridge  547-6300 

inway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

r77 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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Restaurant  FranflU! 

10  Emerson  Place.  BostOi 

Lucien  Rober 

Chef  and  owne 

MAITRE  JACQUE! 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


[         Two 

on  the  aisle 
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on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

^^B^WmlBBB  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 
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Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


i^f     EATING* 
DRINKING 


mmm  & 

FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


jorn 


MIDTOWN 

MOTOR    INN 

BOSTON 

Delightful 

For  a  pleasant  change  of 
pace  enjoy  the  excellent 
cuisine  of  The  Colony  Room 
Restaurant. 

•  Luncheon  from  $1.45 

•  Dinnerfrom$3.50 
from  5  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  Free  Parking  while 
dining. 

diagonally  across  from  Symphony  Hall 
and  opposite  Prudential  Center 

220  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.     Tel:  262-1000 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annua!  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  { 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   > 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the 'New  World' symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


and  MBJQ 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


WHERE  WE'RE  AT 
January  24 

BOULEZ 
KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 
REICH 


Eclats 

Symphony  No.  3 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

Music  for  Mallet 
Instruments 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMAN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BAC  H 

BERIO 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

NOW  SHOWING 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

of  CRAFTSMEN 

in  a  selected 
exhibition  and  sale 

of 

FINE  CRAFTS 

TO  JAN.  5       DAILY  10  AM -5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  —  69  NEWBURY  ST. 

BOSTON  266-1810 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far/ 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


it's 
the 

real  thing 


IE  CARPET 
CLEHflG  CORP. 

Est.  1  920 

Custom  Rug  Cleaning 

•  Orientals 

•  Domestic 

•  Wall-to-Wall  in  Home  or  Office 

Venetian  Blinds  Cleaned 
and  Repaired 

FREE  PICK-UP 
547-4700 

1 67  Pemberton  St. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02140 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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RADIO  BROADCASTS 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  ,  (Boston, 
89.7),  WAMC-FM  (Albany,  90.3),  and 
WFCR-FM  (Amherst,  88.5).  The  Saturday 
evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
also  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
AM-FM  (Boston,  102.5FM  &  1330AM), 
WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence, 
105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM  co- 
operate in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Announces 

GRL*TB 

ARWVG76 
Ml  PtfTLU 

Its  Relocation 
To 
|  79  Chestnut  St. 
Beacon  Hill 
742  7876 

339  Bleecket  St.,  NVC 

XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


Lasting  Gifts  For  Living 

Somehow  we  feel  that  gifts  related  to  growing 
things  are  especially  meaningful  at  Yuletide.  A 
book  about  Spring  flowers  is,  itself,  a  colorful 
harbinger  of  Spring.  The  gift  of  a  shiny  green  foli- 
age plant,  or  an  artistically  designed  terrarium 
brings  an  immediate  glow  of  life  to  whomever 
receives  it.  Then  there  are  the  accessory  gifts, 
like  hanging  planters,  ceramic  plant  pots  and 
gardening  tools.  Oh  yes,  we  have  bird  feeders, 
too.  For  those  in  doubt  about  the  recipient's 
taste,  there  is  always  the  Weston  Nurseries  gift 
certificate  which  can  be  applied,  as  well,  to  the 
thousands  of  varieties  and  sizes  of  plants,  trees 
and  shrubs  growing  in  our  nursery.  Come  to  our 
Garden  Center  and  browse  among  our  lasting 
gifts  for  living.  They  are  priced  from  $1 .25  to  $60. 

Weston  Ityrseries 

of  Hopkinton 

growing  New  England's  largest  variety  of  landscape-size  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 

Rte  135.  near  495,  Hopkinton.  Mass  01748  Tel  435-3414 
From  the  Boston  area,  call  235-3431  Open  year  round  Monday  thru  Saturday 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Cunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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Newbury  Street  Eighteen 
Boston,  Mass. 


Christmas 
shopping 

at  the 
Museum 

of  Fine  Arts* 


You'll  enjoy  the  visit  and 
the  special  gifts  you  can  find 
at  the  Museum  Shop.  Hand- 
some reproductions  of  sculp- 
ture and  silver,  unique  jewelry, 
art-inspired  needlepoint, 
unusual  greeting  cards  and 
notes.  Distinctive  gifts  based 
on  masterpieces  in  the 
Museum's  collections. 

See  'Unearthing  China's  Past" 

the  special  exhibition 

on  view  through  February. 
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The  ^^4 
Permamatic" 

You  may  want  another 
one  someday  but 
you'll  probably  never  need 
a  new  one., 


23"xl7"x7y2" 
In  black  or  navy 
blue  nylon 

Much  less  than  $75.00 

Stamp  on  it,  pummel  it,  bury  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baggage  cart.  The 
Lark  Permamatic  will  come  out 
looking  as  good  as  new.  A  unique 
new  construction  makes  it  very  du- 
rable, yet  f  eatherlight.  In  short,  it's 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  travel  in- 
vestments. In  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
coverings  at  better  stores. 


^^^^  Copyright   ' 


®  Luggage  Corp., 
Empire  State  Building,  N.Y. 


Copyright  ©  1971,  1972,  Lark  Luggage  Corp. 
All  rights  reserved.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


project  inc. 

a  workshop  in  arts, 
ceramics,  and  photography 

chri/tmo/  /ok 

the  work  of  teachers  and 

other  local  artists  and 

craftsmen  will  be  on  sale 

from  noon  to  8:00  weekdays, 

and  10:00-10:00  weekends. 

I4I  Huron  ove 
Cambridge 

dec.  8-I6 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  i\pte 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHI 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WA! 


IMPC     AND  L0AN 

INuO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM   & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 


munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 


You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 


All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

Bf  ihI 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

'  ^™ 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 

Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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THE  SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed many  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those  by 
Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings  of 
chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Associate  Professor 
of  Music  at  Yale  University,  and  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969- 
1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

FEPL 

Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER.  BOSTON.  TEL:  266-7515 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  itourtwelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


From  mid-November  through  Christmas  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  will 
feature  an  exhibit  by  David  Omar  White.  A  resident  of  Watertown,  Mr 
White  has  illustrated  numerous  books,  including  two  children's  books 
of  his  own:  /  Know  a  Giraffe  and  Elizabeth's  Shopping  Spree,  both  pub- 
lished by  Knopf.  He  also  draws  a  weekly  comic  strip,  The  Adventures  of 
the  White  Rabbit,  for  The  Real  Paper.  His  exhibit  consists  of  more  than 
150  action  sketches  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  at  Tanglewood  during  rehearsals.  These  draw- 
ings have  been  published  in  a  book  entitled  The  Symphony  Sketchbook 
of  David  Omar  White  ($5.95,  176  pp),  which  is  available  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  music  and  book  stores  in  the  Boston  Area.  Reprinted  below 
is  Boston  Symphony  Concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein's  foreword  to 
the  book. 

'It  is  now  close  to  20  years  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  During  this  happy  span  of  time,  my  musical  life 
and  a  large  segment  of  my  emotional  being  have  been  housed  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Being  so  close,  and  affectionately  so,  to  such  a  great  institu- 
tion for  this  number  of  years  makes  one  aware  of  even  the  most  minute 
blemish  on  its  venerable  countenance.  The  musicians  who  make  up  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  all  extraordinary  individual  performers 
as  well  as  highly  cultivated  individual  personalities.  Combine  their  talent 
and  individuality  with  the  orchestral  requirement  of  obedience  to  the 
conductor  and  you  create  a  dish  that  is  capable  of  causing  heartburn. 
The  occasional  blemishes  —  grumbling  about  an  unpopular  conductor, 
for  example  —  are  rather  private  matters  which  we  prefer  not  to  share 
with  the  general  public.  And  so,  with  rare  exceptions,  our  rehearsals 
and  back  stage  activities  are  off  limits  to  the  general  public.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  public  would  be  surprised  or  disillusioned  by  anything 
they  might  witness  in  these  private  chambers,  but  perhaps  we  should 
try  to  retain  this  last  bit  of  mystery. 

'Against  this  traditional  background  of  privacy,  I  must  admit  that  I 
viewed  our  artistic  friend,  Omar  White,  with  some  annoyance  during  his 
extended  tenure  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  musical  inner  sanctum.  Despite 
his  laudable  efforts  to  remain  unobtrusive  during  countless  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  our  inherent  vanity  as  performers  made  us  acutely  aware 
of  who  was  displaying  what  serious  physical  flaw  to  the  honest  eye  and 
pen  of  the  artist.  I  doubt  that  any  of  our  performances  ever  received 
such  widely  varied  reviews  as  each  page  of  his  sketch  book  elicited 
from  my  colleagues.  The  often  pained  response  of  the  subject  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  candor  of  the  drawings. 

'On  more  than  150  occasions  a  year  we  must  operate  with  a  level  of 
precision  and  emotional  involvement  that  rivals  any  profession.  We  do 
this  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  —  different  conductors,  dif- 
ferent concert  halls,  different  playing  times,  etc.  The  only  constant 
factor  is  the  remarkable  group  of  people  who  make  up  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  As  you  enjoy  these  visual  character  studies,  try  to 
imagine  the  precise  ensemble  that  this  bunch  of  highly  individual  per- 
sonalities can  produce  on  innumerable  occasions  every  season.  With 
the  knowledge  that  all  of  these  people  bring  their  highly  developed 
skills  and  artistic  talents  under  stern  control  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
collective  artistic  goal  (and  yet  maintain  some  individuality),  you  will 
surely  derive  great  pleasure  from  this  charming  book.' 


SOME  CHANGES   IN  THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr  Robert  H.  Gardiner 
announced  his  resignation  as  Trustee  and  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Board.  Mr  Gardiner,  who  is  Treasurer  of  Radcliffe  College,  Director  of 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  Groton  School  and  President  of  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  be- 
came a  Trustee  in  April  1965,  and  since  September  1968  he  has  served 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Board.  His  energetic  support  of  the  Orchestra 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  —  2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


eh 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


• 
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A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


and  his  willingness  to  give  generously  of  his  time  and  abilities  have 
been  of  immeasurable  help  to  the  Boston  Symphony.  His  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Board. 


Sidney  Stoneman 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr  Sidney  Stoneman,  Trustee,  was  elected  to  re- 
place Mr  Gardiner  as  Vice  President.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Stoneman  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  Director  of  General  Cinema 
Corporation.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  Exeter  International  Corporation 
and  of  National  Shawmut  Bank.  Among  numerous  other  activities,  he 
serves  as  President  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  a  Fellow  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, a  Trustee  of  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  and  a  member  of 
the  New  England  Steering  Committee  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  He  and  his  wife,  Miriam  Helpern  Stoneman,  reside  in 
Boston. 


SYMPHONY  HALL'S  NEW  PORTATIV  ORGAN  CONSOLE 

A  new  one-manual  small  console,  built  by  the  E.  M.  Skinner  Company 
of  Newburyport,  has  been  installed  in  Symphony  Hall.  Built  from  plans 
made  by  Berj  Zamkochian,  Boston  Symphony  organist,  Roy  Carlson, 
curator  of  the  organs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  and  John 
Bolten,  who  designed  and  engineered  its  construction,  the  console  will 
first  be  used  in  the  performances  of  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  on  Decem- 
ber 7  and  8.  Capable  of  being  used  with  the  organs  both  here  and  at 


Tanglewood,  the  console  has  a  dynamic  range  that  encompasses  the 
softest  stops  and  all  the  gradations  up  to  full  organ,  a  dynamic  level 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  orchestra.  Its  features  include  a  cable  that 
allows  placement  anywhere  on  stage  and  a  compactness  that  eliminates 
spatial  problems.  The  console  has  2,700  hand-wired  connections,  silver 
key  contacts  and  gold  contacts  in  the  connecting  plugs.  There  are 
15,400  feet  of  special  cable  wire  in  the  console  and  the  cable  connect- 
ing it  to  the  organ  chamber.  Built  of  solid  mahogany,  the  small  console 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  old  four-manual  console  for  the 
performance  of  works  involving  two  organs.  It  is  expected  that  the  old 
console,  which  is  badly  worn  out,  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  four- 
manual  console  when  funds  become  available. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 


with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX  DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed  by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with; 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  Just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of  > 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 


' 


thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 
the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 
Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE   LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS   RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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Derrick  Te  P 


Derrick  Te  Pa 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  January  31  1974  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
BENITA  VALENTE,  MARY  STREBING     sopranos 
tenors  to  be  announced 
TIMOTHY  NOLEN     baritone 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR 

MONTEVERDI  Vespro  della  Beata  Vergine 

Thursday  evening  March  7 1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,         SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon, 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,         JULES  ESKIN     cello, 
reciter  and  pianist  to  be  announced 


HAYDN 


SCHOENBERG 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte     op.  41b 
Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 


Thursday  evening  April  18 1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
speaker  to  be  announced 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

HOLST  The  Hymn  of  Jesus     op.  37 

SCHOENBERG  Moderner  Psalm     op.  50c 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

programs  subject  to  change 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


STAGE  DOOR  LECTURES 


(left  to  right)  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis  and  Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau. 


. 

(standing)  Mrs  Roger  Voisin;  Mrs  Anatole  Haemmerle,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Stage 
Door  Lectures;  Mr  Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair,  (seated)  Mrs  Frances  Shufro;  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Silverstein. 


The  schedule  of  upcoming  Stage  Door  Lectures  is: 


Series  One 
February  15 
March  8 


Series  Two 
December  7 
February  8 
March  15 


The  remaining  lectures  will  begin  promptly  at  12.15  instead  of  12.30.  If 
you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  remember  to  turn  in  your  ticket  by 
calling  the  Friends'  Office  (266-1348). 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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The  Tanner  plaid  to  note 

Tune  in  to  a  long,  lovely 
play  of  soft  Qiana®nylon 
knit  composed  by  Tanner 
of  North  Carolina.  A  flat- 
teringly simple, shirt  style 
dress  with  buttoned  front, 
narrow  belt  done  in  multi- 
tones.  A  lovely   look  for 
home  or    resort,    now    or 
later.    Sizes  10-16,  $84. 
Misses  Dresses. 
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HENRYK  SZERYNG 

'''The  Musical  Ambassador" 


PHILIPS 


PAGANINI:  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  3 
London  Symphony  Orchestra/ Gibson 
6500.175 

Musicassette  7300. 103 
Open  Reel  L5 161 

WIENIAWSKI/  SZYMANOWSKI : 
VIOLIN  CONCERTOS  NOS.  2 
Bamberg  Symphony  Orchestra  /Krenz 
6500.421 

VIVALDI :  THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

English  Chamber  Orchestra /Henryk  Szeryng, 

conductor  and  soloist 

6500.076 

BARTOK:  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  2 ; 
RHAPSODY  NO.  1 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra /Haitink 
6500.021 

LALO:  SYMPHONIE  ESPAGNOLE 

RAVEL:  TZIGANE 

Monte  Carlo  Opera  Orchestra/ Van  Remoortel 

6500.195 
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We  worry  about  the  market  so  you  won't  have  to. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  January  22  1974  at  7.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BACH 


Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Overture 

Air 

Gavottes  1  and  2 

Bourree 

Gigue 


PISTON  Toccata 

in  honor  of  the  composer's  eightieth  birthday 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Suite  No.  3  in  G     op.  55 

Elegie:  Andante  molto  cantabile 
Valse  melancolique:  Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Tema  con  variazioni:  Andante  con  moto 


The  concert  will  end  about  9.05 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    rirXl 
a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings. 


225  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass.  02101 
Wholly-owned  Subsidiary  of  State 
Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 
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JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Bach   was   born    in    Eisenach   on   March   21    1685;   he   died    in    Leipzig   on   July 

27  1750. 

Bach's  'overtures,'  as  he  called  them,  of  which  there  are  four,  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he 
was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen. 
Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent 
Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the 
Telemann  Musical  Society,  which   he  conducted  from   the  years  1729 
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to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the 
years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised 
this  department  of  the  art — it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself 
more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  de  gamba,  and  the 
clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most 
of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  'Well-tempered  Clavier,'  the  'Inven- 
tions.' Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at 
this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  performed 
them  at  Cothen. 

The  first  Suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings. 
The  second,  in  B  minor,  is  for  solo  flute  and  strings.  The  last  two  Suites, 
which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a  larger  wind  group; 
in  the  third  Suite,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons  and  three  trumpets;  in  the 
fourth  Suite,  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets. 

The  'overtures,'  so  titled  by  Bach,  were  no  more  than  variants  upon 
the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral  suites  as  an 
'ouverture/  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouverture  such  as  Lulli 
wrote  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely  regarded, 
had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow 
introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and  a 
reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  per- 
formances, a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and  integral 
part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several  dance 
movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the 
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Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 


Suburban  Homemaking 
and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM         879-1516 
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more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georg  Muffat 
introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held 
to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended  and  elabo- 
rated it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  Suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  'a  frag- 
ment of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved 
for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period.  Their 
charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength  and  grace.' 

There  were  two  regular  trumpet  players  at  Cothen  in  Prince  Leopold's 
musical  establishment,  but  Bach  was  probably  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  find  a  third  for  his  performances  of  the  Third  suite.  Scored  for  double 
band  (trumpets  and  timpani  against  oboes  —  possibly  with  bassoon  — 
strings  and  harpsichord),  it  is  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  the  set.  It  may 
well  have  been  written  for  some  special  court  celebration.  The  opening 
grave  section  of  the  Overture  is  majestic  and  cheerfully  pompous;  it 
leads  into  a  bright  vivace,  built  on  a  fugal  figure.  There  is  an  elaborate 
part  for  the  first  violin.  A  shortened  and  altered  version  of  the  grave 
brings  the  Overture  to  its  end.  When  Goethe  heard  Mendelssohn  play 
through  this  movement  on  the  piano  in  1830,  he  remarked:  'There  is 
such  pomp  and  ceremony  here  that  one  can  actually  see  a  procession 
of  elegantly  attired  people  descending  a  vast  flight  of  stairs.' 

The  Air  which  follows,  scored  for  strings  alone,  is  one  of  the  most 
poignantly  lovely  melodies  ever  written:  in  one  early  version  of  the 
score  there  is  an  indication  that  the  first  violin  part  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  solo  player.  The  mood  is  deeply  reflective  and  unutterably 
calm.  The  four  final  dances,  two  Gavottes,  a  Bourree  and  a  Gigue,  are, 
to  quote  the  late  Thurston  Dart,  'all  of  them  suitable  for  dancing'. 
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WALTER  PISTON 

Toccata 

Program  note  by  Walter  Piston 

Piston  was  born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20  1894. 

Composed  in  1948,  Piston's  Toccata  was  introduced  on  October  14  of  that  year 
at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  by  the  visiting  Orchestre  National  of  France.  The 
following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  tambourine,  snare  drums  and  strings.  The  Toccata  is  dedicated  to 
Charles  Munch. 

Mr  Piston  has  kindly  contributed  the  following  note:  'When  I  saw 
Charles  Munch  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1948  he  asked  me  for  a  short 
piece  for  the  projected  American  tour  of  the  Orchestre  National  de 
France.  I  told  him  I  would  write  a  work  especially  for  the  tour  and 
when  the  college  term  ended  I  began  the  Toccata,  finishing  the  score 
in  time  to  send  it  to  France  around  the  first  of  July.  Many  memories  of 
student  days  in  Paris  returned  during  the  composition  of  this  piece  and 
I  continually  sought  to  bring  out  in  the  music  those  qualities  of  clarity 
and  brilliance  which  are  so  outstanding  in  the  playing  of  French  musi- 
cians. The  Orchestre  National  performed  the  Toccata  over  the  French 
radio  before  sailing  for  America,  and  the  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  took  place  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  It  appeared  on  every  one 
of  the  forty-one  programs  given  on  the  coast-to-coast  tour. 

'There  is  little  to  be  said  in  description  of  the  work.  It  is  in  simple 
three-part  form  and,  as  its  name  implies,  in  brilliant  and  rhythmic  style, 
except  for  the  middle  part,  which  is  slower  and  more  lyric  in  character.' 

continued  on  page  21 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  day's  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 
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PETER  ILYITCH  TCHAIKOVSKY 
Suite  No.  3  in  G  Major     op.  55 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  Russia,  May  7 
1840;  he  died  in  St  Petersburg,  November  6  1893. 

Tchaikovsky  began  to  compose  his  Third  Suite  on  April  29  1884,  and  finished 
the  work  in  sketch  form  on  June  4th.  The  first  performance  was  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  at  St  Petersburg  on  January  24  1885,  when  Hans  von  Biilow  con- 
ducted. The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  in  New  York  City  at  a 
popular  concert  under  Theodore  Thomas  on  November  24  1885.  Tchaikovsky 
conducted  the  Suite  at  the  opening  festivities  of  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  on 
May  7  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  17th  of  the  same  year.  The  Suite  was  last 
performed  by  the  Orchestra  in  January  of  1964,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducting. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
snare  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Max  Erdmannsdorfer,  who  was  the  Conductor  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow  at  the  time. 


Fragments  from  Tchaikovsky's  diary,  here  translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  give  a  day-to-day  picture  of  his  work  upon  this 
Suite.  The  diary  shows  that  he  was  by  no  means  assured  of  his  continu- 
ing ability  to  compose  despite  the  fact  that  in  1884  he  had  many  times 
proved  himself  in  Russia,  at  least,  an  artist  to  be  reckoned  with.  He 
had  composed  such  enduring  works  as  his  Fourth  Symphony,  Eugen 
Onegin  and  Pique  Dame,  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  First  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  diary  becomes  a  record  of  Tchaikovsky's  initial  doubts  and  ultimate 
satisfaction  over  the  progress  of  the  score.  The  first  mention  of  the 
projected  Suite  is  on  April  28  1884  when  he  notes:  'I  continue  to  be 
idle  and  have  no  inspiration.  .  .  .  Took  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  in- 
vented the  seed  of  my  future  suite.  .  .  .  Jotted  down  some  piddling 
ideas.  .  .  .  Have  started  fervent  study  of  the  English  language.  ...  I  am 
almost  forty-four.  So  many  years  and  so  little  done!  I  am  still  searching, 
hesitating,  stumbling.' 

On  May  2  1884  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest:  'I  am  composing  my 
Third  Suite.  ...  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  I  have  written  myself  out. 
If  I  do  not  steal  from  others,  then  I  surely  steal  from  myself,  and  quite 
a  lot,  too!' 

In  the  four  movements  of  the  final  score,  and  in  the  scherzo  partic- 
ularly, there  are  clear  vestiges  of  the  composer's  original  intention  of 
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writing  a  symphony,  although  the  first  two  movements  depart  from  a 
symphonic  treatment  and  the  finale  is  a  fully  worked-out  set  of  varia- 
tions. When  the  suite  was  nearly  completed  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Taneiev:  'At  the  present  moment  am  composing  a  third  suite.  I  wanted 
to  write  a  symphony,  but  it  was  not  a  success.  However,  the  title  is  of 
no  consequence.  I  have  composed  a  big  symphonic  work  in  four  move- 
ments: 1.  Andante;  2.  another  Valse;  3.  Scherzo;  4.  Theme  and  Varia- 
tions. It  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  for  I  am  working 
regularly  and  with  zeal.' 

'May  6.  I  shall  soon  be  forty-four.  How  much  I  have  been  through,  and 
—  without  false  modesty  —  how  little  I  have  accomplished!  In  my  actual 
vocation  I  must  say — hand  on  heart — I  have  achieved  nothing  per- 
fect, nothing  which  can  serve  as  a  model.  I  am  still  seeking,  vacillating. 
And  in  other  matters?  I  read  nothing,  I  know  nothing.  The  period  of 
quiet  undisturbed  existence  is  over  for  me.  There  remain  agitation,  con- 
flict, much  that  I,  such  as  I  am,  find  hard  to  endure.  No,  the  time  has 
come  to  live  by  oneself  and  in  one's  own  way!' 

This  was  about  the  lowest  point  of  the  composer's  depression  while  the 
Suite  was  in  hand.  His  rejection  of  all  he  had  done  in  music  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  self-castigation  at  such  moments.  His  forty-fourth  birth- 
day was  to  follow  in  two  days.  He  received  on  May  9  a  birthday 
greeting  from  his  cousin  Anna  Merkling,  and  answered  in  open 
discouragement: 

'Many  thanks,  dear  Anna,  for  your  thought  of  me  on  the  7th.  .  .  . 
Without  bitterness,  I  receive  congratulations  upon  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  year  older.  I  have  no  wish  to  die,  and  I  desire  to  attain  a  ripe  old 
age;  but  I  would  not  willingly  have  my  youth  back  and  go  through  life 
again.  Once  is  enough!  The  past,  of  which  you  speak  with  regret,  I 
too  regret,  for  no  one  likes  better  to  be  lost  in  memories  of  old  days, 
no  one  feels  more  keenly  the  emptiness  and  brevity  of  life  —  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  young  again.  ...  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  sum  total 
of  good  which  I  enjoy  at  present  is  far  greater  than  that  which  stood 
to  my  credit  in  youth;  therefore  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  my  forty 
and  four  years.  Nor  sixty,  nor  seventy,  provided  I  am  still  sound  men- 
tally and  physically!  At  the  same  time  one  ought  not  to  fear  death.  In 
this  respect  I  cannot  boast.  I  am  not  sufficiently  penetrated  by  religion 
to  regard  death  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  nor  am  I  sufficiently 
philosophical  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  annihilation.  I  envy 
no  one  so  much  as  the  religious  man.' 

On  May  14  he  wrote:  'The  Valse  gives  me  infinite  trouble.  I  am  grow- 
ing old.' 

An  entry  on  May  18  substantiates  his  envy  of  consolation  in  religion: 
'I  went  to  church.  I  am  very  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  so  that 
tears  were  in  my  eyes  the  whole  time.  The  expression  of  simple  healthy 
religious  feeling  among  simple  people  always  moves  me  deeply  (the 
sick  old  man,  the  four-year-old  boy,  who  goes  of  his  own  accord  to 
the  chalice).' 

Two  days  later  he  begins  to  take  heart.  'Worked  all  morning.  Not  with- 
out fatigue,  yet  my  Andante  progresses  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
be  very  pretty.' 

'May  20.  Worked  and  completed  the  Andante.  I  am  very  content.' 

His  longing  for  the  peace  of  solitude  is  expressed  in  a  letter  of  May  21 
'to  Madame  Nadezhda  von  Meek  from  Kamenka,  hinting  his  desire  for 
'a  little  house  with  a  pretty  garden'  with  a  nearby  stream,  woods  to 
walk  in  and  an  agreeable  isolation  from  neighbors.  It  was  perhaps  in 
answer  to  this,  but  not  until  the  month  of  September  that  Madame  von 
Meek  turned  over  to  him  her  estate  at  Plestcheievo,  where  he  could 
complete  the  details  of  scoring. 

On  July  12  he  wrote  to  Jurgenson:  'There  is  no  greater  work  of  genius 
than  the  new  Suite!!  Such  is  my  usual  self-confident  attitude  towards 
my  new-born  babies!  God  knows  what  I  shall  say  about  it  next  year. 
At  any  rate  it  has  cost  me  much  trouble.'  Tchaikovsky  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  up  his  newest  score  in  addressing  his  publishers.  Un- 
doubtedly this  reflects  a  genuine  elation.  Two  weeks  later  he  wrote  to 
Madame  von  Meek  in  a  similar  vein:  'I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am 
misled  by  paternal  affection  for  my  youngestborn,  but  I   believe  that 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants '  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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the  new  suite  leaves  its  predecessors  far  behind  and  that  the  piece  as  a 
whole  is  not  bad.  I  also  believe  that  you  will  be  pleased.' 

Von  Bulow,  long  an  enthusiast  for  Tchaikovsky,  still  not  yet  well  known 
in  Western  Europe,  promptly  undertook  to  conduct  this  Suite.  Ten 
years  had  passed  since  he  had  carried  the  Piano  Concerto  as  far  West 
as  Boston  for  its  first  performance.  He  conducted  the  Suite  as  guest  of 
the  Russian  Musical  Society  on  January  24  1885.  While  he  was  rehearsing 
it  in  St  Petersburg  he  wrote  to  his  wife  of  his  great  expectations  for 
the  coming  performance,  and  after  the  event  he  wrote  again:  'You  will 
receive  a  very  boresome  letter  this  time,  for  they  say  that  there  is 
nothing  so  boresome  as  a  happy  man.  And  I  am  happy.  Last  Saturday 
evening  at  St  Petersburg  has  been  one  of  the  finest  in  my  life  as  an 
artist.  I  conquered  all  the  Russian  hearts,  and  that  was  worth  the 
trouble.  If  you  could  have  seen  these  warm  demonstrations  of  admir- 
ation, esteem,  affection  —  I  am  still  deeply  moved  only  in  dreaming  of 
it.  What  embraces  after  ovations  which  had  no  end!  It  seems  to  me 
that  St  Petersburg  has  become  my  veritable  "Trautheim."  ' 

Tchaikovsky  within  the  week  wrote  Madame  von  Meek  in  a  similar 
mood  of  elation  which  contrasts  with  his  earlier  uncertainties.  'Today 
I  returned  from  St  Petersburg  where  I  spent  a  week  of  feverish  excite- 
ment. The  first  few  days  were  taken  up  by  the  rehearsals  for  the  concert 
at  which  my  new  Suite  was  to  be  performed.  I  had  a  secret  presenti- 
ment that  it  would  please  the  public.  I  was  glad  and  fearsome  at  the 
same  time.  The  reality  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  I  have  never  had 
such  a  triumph.  I  could  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  was 
touched  and  grateful.  Such  moments  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  life 
of  an  artist.  For  this  reason  alone  is  it  worth  while  to  live  and  to  work, 
but  the  exhaustion  afterward  is  also  great.  I  was  quite  sick  the  other 
day.  Later  I  experienced  other  most  agreeable  sensations,  although  my 
torments  were  greater  than  my  joy  over  my  increasing  success.  The  wish 
to  conceal  myself,  the  thirst  after  liberty,  peace  and  solitude  gained  the 
upper  hand  over  the  feeling  of  satisfied  artistic  ambition.' 
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nighttime 


Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.   72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 132. 
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WALTER  PISTON 

Program  note  by  Klaus  G.  Roy 


Just  what  is  an  'American  composer'?  And  if  you  think  that's  difficult, 
what  —  or  who  —  is  a  'great'  American  composer?  Walter  Piston,  in 
his  quiet,  lucid,  undemonstrative  manner,  has  an  answer  to  the  first 
question:  'The  plain  fact  is  that  American  music  is  music  written  by 
Americans.  The  music  has  to  be  written  first  and  then  examined  to 
discover  its  characteristics.  Ours  is  a  big  country  and  we  are  a  people 
possessing  a  multitude  of  different  origins.  We  already  have  a  large 
literature  of  music  by  native  composers.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
noticeable  in  this  music  is  its  great  diversity.  If  a  composer  desires  to 
serve  the  cause  of  American  music  he  will  best  do  it  by  remaining  true 
to  himself  as  an  individual  and  not  by  trying  to  discover  musical 
formulas  for  Americanism.' 


Walter  Piston 

And  'greatness'?  Here  Piston  would  draw  the  line.  'That's  for  the  listener 
to  determine,'  he  would  probably  say.  He  knows  only  what  he  is  work- 
ing for;  each  new  composition  is  for  him  'in  a  sense,  another  study 
toward  the  perfect  balance  between  expression  and  form'.  He  agrees 
with  Goethe  —  not  a  bad  person  to  agree  with  —  that  'the  business  of 
the  artist  is  not  with  forms  but  with  form-finding'.  Piston  has  not  only 
been  searching  for  what  Susanne  Langer  calls  'significant  form',  but  has 
again  and  again  found  it.  In  our  day  especially,  this  is  needed,  important, 
perhaps  crucial.  Therein  lies  substance,  lastingness,  perhaps  greatness. 

Serious  American  music  is  a  texture  of  component  parts  from  many 
sources,  including  Africa  and  the  Indian  tribes.  But  essentially  it  is  a 
part  of  Western  civilization,  European  concepts  of  art  transported  and 
replanted  in  the  United  States  just  as  its  people  were.  Piston  demands 

Klaus  C.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publi- 
cations and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1958. 
A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  he  has 
been  active  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher,, 
librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  his  kind  permission  and 
that  of  the  Musical  Arts  Association  of  Cleveland. 
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BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


February  17  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE 


BEETHOVEN 


SPOHR 


SHIFRIN 


MOZART 


Variations  for  Violin, 
Cello  &  Piano 
op.  121a 

Nonet  for  Strings  & 
Winds  in  F  op.  31 
Serenade  for  Clari- 
net, Oboe,  Horn, 
Viola  &  Piano  (1956) 

Quintet  in  E  flat  for 
Piano  &  Winds 
K.  452 


program  subject  to  change 
The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2  $3         $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA  RECORDS 


Old  telotive^  of 
modern^  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl.  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President  . 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154  890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


that  'in  a  time  when  all  forces  seem  intent  on  making  us  all  alike,  it  is 
the  more  important  that  the  creative  artist  remain  an  individual.  His 
music  will  be  American  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  his  roots  as  an  American'. 
These  roots  lie  deep,  and  like  those  of  a  great  tree  extend  underground 
as  far  as  the  outermost  branches.  Piston  has  always  been  primarily  an 
instrumental  composer,  yet  his  music  always  'sings'.  Could  this  innate 
lyricism,  this  love  for  the  cantabile  line,  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his 
family  name  was  Pistone?  His  mother  was  a  Penobscot  Yankee,  his 
father  the  son  of  an  Italian  sea-captain  from  Genoa  by  the  name  of 
Antonio  Pistone,  who  settled  in  Rockland,  Maine.  To  the  question  of 
why  his  grandfather  anchored  in  Maine,  of  all  places,  Piston  has  a 
characteristic  answer:  'Because  of  Experience.  Experience  Hamor.  He 
married  her'. 

THE  MAN 

Walter  Hamor  (after  his  grandmother)  Piston,  minus  a  final  'e'  but  still 
one-quarter  Italian  in  sanguinity,  was  born  in  Rockland  on  January  20 
1894.  His  early  studies  were  not  in  music,  but  in  art:  he  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in  1916,  where  his  major  interest 
lay  in  draftsmanship.  Since  1912,  however,  he  had  taken  part  in  practical 
music  making,  as  pianist  or  violinist.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  First  World  War,  Piston  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  'musician  second 
class',  playing  the  hastily  acquired  saxophone.  After  the  War  he  did  not 
accept  the  available  positions  as  a  professional  orchestral  violinist,  but 
decided  to  enter  Harvard  University's  Department  of  Music.  In  1924 
he  graduated  summa  cum  laude.  On  a  John  Knowles  Paine  Traveling 
Fellowship  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  with  Nadia 
Boulanger,  the  mentor  of  so  many  outstanding  American  composers. 
When  he  returned  to  this  country,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Harvard, 
where  he  served  for  thirty-four  years  until  his  retirement  in  1960. 

His  pupils  must  be  counted  in  the  hundreds,  and  from  his  classes  has 
come  a  roster  of  composers  quite  extraordinary  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  be  comprehensive;  one  thinks 
at  once  of  Elliott  Carter,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Irving  Fine,  Harold  Shapero, 
Arthur  Berger,  Daniel  Pinkham,  Samuel  Adler,  Gordon  Binkerd.  A  teacher 
who  inspired  by  penetrating  observation,  quiet  and  cogent  criticism, 
and  an  occasional  biting  remark  (unforgettable  for  its  wit  as  well  as 
for  its  constructive  value),  Piston  is  revered  and  honored  by  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  in  class.  He  has  written  four 
textbooks,  widely  used  in  colleges  and  conservatories:  Principles  of 
Harmonic  Analysis,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Orchestration. 

THE  MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

When  Piston  returned  to  Harvard  in  1926,  he  found  that  during  his 
absence  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Boston,  a  Russian  revolution 
called  Koussevitzky.  The  new  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  promptly  did  what  conductors  are  ideally  supposed  to  do: 
he  sought  out  new  composers.  He  summoned  the  young  Harvard 
instructor,  and  history  records  the  following  exchange:  'Why  you  no 
write  symphony?'  'But  who  would  play  it?'  'You  write,  l  play.'  And  thus, 
as  the  prophet  would  say,  it  came  to  pass  —  but  with  variations.  Charac- 
teristically, Piston  did  not  immediately  produce  a  symphony;  with  his 
native  sense  of  self-criticism,  he  knew  it  was  too  early.  Instead,  he 
produced  an  eight-minute  work  noncommittally  called  'Symphonic 
Piece'.  The  first  performance  was  given  on  March  23  1928.  In  the 
following  two  decades,  Koussevitzky  frequently  asked  the  young  com- 
poser to  wield  the  baton,  in  later  performances  taking  the  podium 
himself.  Music  by  Piston  was  also  conducted  by  his  colleague  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth  (who  died  in  1969,  much  too  young),  and  by  Associate 
Conductor  Richard  Burgin.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  Piston  had  been 
appointed  and  anointed  by  Koussevitzky  himself. 

The  composer's  relations  with  the  fiery  conductor  were  founded  too 
much  on  mutual  respect  to  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  inevitable 
collision  of  strong  personalities.  But  Piston  relates  an  encounter  that 
tragicomically  skirted  catastrophe.  Invited  to  sit  in  on  a  broadcast 
rehearsal  of  new  works,  including  one  of  his,  he  was  instructed  as 
follows  by  the  Maestro:  'I  will  play  and  then  I  will  stop  and  ask  you, 
"how  is  tempo?"  and  you  will  say  "fine";  and  then  I  will  play  and  stop 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
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life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 
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Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 
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and  ask  you  "how  is  dynamic?"  and  you  will  say  "fine."  '  At  the  broad- 
cast, Piston  dutifully  managed  the  'fine'  for  the  tempo,  but  at  the 
'dynamic'  he  felt  honor-bound  to  observe,  'well,  perhaps  the  bass  was 
too  heavy  at  that  moment.'  'Basses,  write  pianissimo!'  Koussevitzky  com- 
manded. At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  Piston  was  called  to  the  great 
man's  office.  The  famous  vein  in  the  temple  stood  out  with  special 
prominence;  the  face  was  redder  than  usual.  'You  tell  100,000  people 
that  Koussevitzky  is  wrong?' 

It  did  not  matter.  The  Boston  Symphony  remained  Piston's  orchestra, 
as  was  only  proper  for  a  composer  who  lived  there,  and  he  wrote  for 
it  with  particular  affection.  In  1955,  when  Koussevitzky's  successor 
Charles  Munch  premiered  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Piston  made  an  observa- 
tion in  the  program  that  tells  us  much  about  his  fundamental  attitude 
toward  his  craft,  his  art,  and  the  relation  between  creative  and  perform- 
ing artists: 

'It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  image 
is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hearing 
orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or  by 
the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti.  While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  realized 
that  this  was  a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one 
designated  orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with  and  that  I  knew 
intimately.  Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary 
clarity,  as  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano.' 

Piston  was  always  learning;  however  well  he  knew  a  work,  there  was 
more  to  be  discovered,  and  the  experience  of  'live  music'  was  to  be 
cherished  at  all  times.  When  a  Harvard  student  once  asked  him  what 
the  program  would  be  at  a  BSO  concert  for  which  he  had  been  given 
a  ticket,  Piston  replied,  'My  dear  fellow,  if  you  could  hear  the  Boston 
Symphony  play  the  C  major  scale,  you  would  be  lucky.' 

The  'Symphonic  Piece'  opened  the  floodgates.  Well,  perhaps  not  really 
floodgates,  for  Piston  was  always  a  slow  and  careful  worker,  and  he 
had  periods  in  which  creation  was  as  much  agony  as  ecstasy.  'You 
know,'  he  once  remarked  to  an  applicant  for  attendance  at  a  single 
composition  seminar,  'I  sometimes  spend  all  day  deciding  on  one  note 
.  .  .  and  the  next  day  I  erase  it.'  Facility,  no;  a  Brahms-like  persistence, 
yes.  Things  had  to  be  right  before  they  were  put  out  into  the  high-speed 
performance  traffic;  not  for  him  the  label  'recalled  for  necessary  repairs'. 
But  in  any  case,  Piston's  career  as  a  creative  artist  was  launched  auspi- 
ciously, and  there  were  no  long  waits  for  peformances.  There  followed 
the  Suite  for  Orchestra  (1929,  Boston  Symphony  1930),  the  Concerto  for 
Orchestra  (1933,  BSO  1934),  and  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra, 
commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers  (1934,  Cleveland  Orchestra 
1936).  In  1937,  Piston  finally  produced  the  symphony  for  which  'Koussy' 
had  asked  more  than  a  decade  before,  and  conducted  it  with  the  BSO 
in  1938.  In  1937  also,  he  wrote  the  witty  and  effective  Concertino  for 
Piano  and  Chamber  Orchestra  on  commission  from  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  the  soloist  in 
the  premiere. 

Piston's  great  popular  success  came  in  1938,  with  a  work  that  has 
remained  unique  in  his  output,  the  first  and  last  time  he  took  up  the 
medium  of  the  ballet:  The  Incredible  Flutist,  a  dance  play  by  Jan  Veen 
(Hans  Wiener).  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  participated  in  the 
first  performance;  the  orchestral  suite  drawn  from  the  ballet  has  been 
peformed  world-wide  since  its  1940  premiere,  by  Fritz  Reiner  appear- 
ing as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

A  certain  change  became  evident  in  the  late  Forties,  as  Piston  passed 
his  fifty-fifth  birthday.  The  compact  Second  Symphony  of  1943  and  the 
large-scale  and  craggy  Third  Symphony  of  1947  (BSO  1948,  Koussevitzky; 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  that  year)  brought  to  a  close  a  kind  of 
middle  period  of  tough  and  demanding  struggle  with  the  material,  and 
an  occasional  harsh  brilliance,  as  in  the  Toccata  for  Orchestra  (French 
National   Orchestra  1948,   Charles   Munch).    In   the   same   conversation 
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Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 
Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 
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ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST. BOSTON, MASS. 021 16(617)267-9100 


J.  Ganson 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 
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about  the  Fourth  Symphony  of  1950  (Minneapolis  Symphony  1951, 
Antal  Dorati;  Naumburg  Award),  Piston  said,  'My  music  is  becoming 
more  relaxed,  I  think;  more  flowing,  less  angular  and  nervous.  I  feel 
a  greater  sense  of  ease  in  the  Fourth  Symphony  than  I  have  ever 
felt  before.' 

Occasionally,  he  told  this  writer,  he  looked  back  wishfully  to  such 
perfect  little  works  as  the  Sonatina  for  Violin  and  Harpsichord  (1945, 
Alexander  Schneider  and  Ralph  Kirkpatrick),  which  somehow  caught  in 
a  small  compass  the  very  essence  of  his  style,  the  embodiment  of  neo- 
classicism  at  its  best.  For  he  knew,  or  must  have  felt,  that  1950  marked 
a  turning  point  in  musical  history,  that  an  era  was  coming  to  a  close 
and  that,  as  he  neared  the  age  of  60,  a  whole  new  world  of  experiment 
was  exploding  around  him. 

Thus,  Piston  began  in  the  Fifties  to  look  at  his  work  with  newly  critical 
eyes  and  ears.  In  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  1954  (a  Juilliard  School  com- 
mission), he  explored  some  serial  possibilities,  in  a  serious,  searching 
way;  but  for  the  finale,  he  returned  to  the  outgoing  brightness  that 
had  marked  his  earlier  style.  The  blend  may  not  quite  work,  and  one 
may  feel  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Eighth  of  1965,  the  finales  are  simply 
too  short  —  scherzos  rather  than  conclusions  of  appropriate  size.  In 
some  of  the  chamber  music  from  that  decade  and  beyond,  the  Fifth 
Quartet  of  1962  and  the  String  Sextet  of  1964,  there  are  indications  of 
a  wider,  freer  scope  that  takes  cognizance  of  current  developments;  yet, 
in  such  an  unassuming,  amiable  work  as  the  Woodwind  Quintet  of  1956, 
there  is  simply  a  reconciliation  with  himself,  the  composer  he  had  been. 
When  somebody  asked  him,  some  years  ago,  'why  don't  you  write  more 
modern  music?'  he  answered  very  candidly  and,  taking  the  question  in 
the  critical  sense  it  was  asked,  said:  'Well,  every  time  I  start  a  new  piece, 
I  say  it's  going  to  be  new  for  me.  I  work  very  hard  then,  and  when  I  get 
it  done,  I  look  at  it,  and  it's  the  same  old  Piston.' 

The  quest  for  self-renewal  continued,  and  in  such  works  as  the  beautiful 
Sixth  Symphony  of  1955,  with  its  fantastic  scherzo,  there  was  a  new 
mastery  to  be  found.  The  Seventh  of  1960,  a  Philadelphia  Orchestra  com- 
mission (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1961,  Ormandy)  won  for  Piston  a  second 
Pulitzer  Prize,  and  in  the  Eighth  of  1965  (BSO,  Leinsdorf)  he  struck  a 
note  of  grandeur  and  seriousness  that  relates  it  to  the  Third  of  1947. 
In  intervening  years  came  such  occasional  and  effective  works  as  the 
Symphonic  Prelude  (Cleveland  Orchestra  1961,  Szell),  and  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  Overture  (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1962,  Ormandy).  And 
suddenly,  one  makes  a  discovery  about  these  works,  which  to  some 
seem  so  outdated  in  these  times  of  aleatory,  mixed-media,  total  seriali- 
zation musics.  They  are  there.  Nobody  really  cares  today  whether  Bach's 
Art  of  Fugue  was  out  of  fashion  bv  1747,  or  whether  Brahms  was  damned 
as  an  ultra-conservative  by  the  Wagner-Bruckner-Wolf  faction  of  1890. 
The  point  is  a  different  one.  The  only  thing  that  counts,  and  that  will 
count,  is  how  good  the  pieces  are  that  have  been  written,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  they  have  not  simply  been  imitations  of  an  earlier  style 
developed  by  another.  Stravinsky  put  it  this  way: 

'And  "new  music"?  But  surely  that  misplaces  the  emphasis.  What  is 
most  new  in  new  music  dies  quickest,  and  that  which  makes  it  live  is 
all  that  is  oldest  and  most  tried.  To  contrast  the  new  and  the  old  is  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  sectarian  "new  music"  is  the  blight  of 
contemporaneity. 


the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

NOW  SHOWING 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

of  CRAFTSMEN 

in  a  selected 
exhibition  and  sale 

of 

FINE  CRAFTS 

TO  JAN.  5       DAILY  10  AM -5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  —  69  NEWBURY  ST 

BOSTON  266-1810 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


Rembrandt,Dali, 
Tiepolo,Cezanne, 
Goya,Delacroix, 


Picasso,Pollock, 
Gainsborough. 


100  Master  Drawings  from 
New  England  Private  Collections 
December  14  through  January  27 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Symphony  Hall 


9    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 

14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 
220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 

*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236- 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

Copley  Square  267-5300 
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Park  Square  426-2000 


20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel 

Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-Inn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

_      a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTihi 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Caf«  Rjviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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"Wee  is'5 

AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 
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^taCian-c^Ame/ttcan  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Enjoy 
late  supper. 

And  a  great  time. 

When  you're  out  on  the  town, 

playgoing,  concerting, 

whatever.  End  your  evening  on 

a  high  note.  Fifty-two  stories 

high.  With  late  supper  from 

10  to  midnight.  Monday 

through  Saturday.  View's 

magnificent.  So's  the  menu. 

From  a  super  steak  sandwich 

to  delectable  shrimp  tempura 

or  sizzling  sirloin.  And  we'll 

set  your  night  to  music.  To 

listen  to.  Or  dance  to.  At 

i^tduffers 

Top  of  the  Hub 

52nd.  Floor  /  Prudential  Center 
536-1775 


Eat  at 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 


Bkflih 


A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-ou/n  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks 


of 


is    one 

Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con 
tinuous  live  entertainment  every  night. 


The 

First 
Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY    HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227- 3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


mahre  \ 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  ? 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


WHERE  WE'RE  AT 
January  24 

BOULEZ 

KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 
REICH 


Eclat 

Symphony  No.  3 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

Music  for  Mallet 
Instruments 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


} 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


udi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 
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scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining    dates    in    the    series    are 
January   12,    18    and    19,    March    30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion   may    be    obtained    by    calling 
Mrs    Manuel    Kurland    266-1492    or 
267-0656. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  1 0:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cost 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


Howoldis 
this  painting? 


Guess  again.  The  artist, 
Horacio  Torres,  is  contempo- 
rary, but  his  paintings  appear 
deceptively  traditional.  Don't 
miss  the  first  major  exhibition 
of  Torres' works. 
January  9  through  February  24 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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VIBRANT  EMERALDS 
BRILLIANT  DIAMONDS 
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actual  size 
subject  to  prior  sale 
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Ring,  18K,  Emerald  Diamond  border  $4400. 

Ring,  Platinum-Diamonds  $2500. 

Pin,  Platinum,  Emerald  pear  shapes  and  Diamonds  $3900. 

Ring,  Emerald,  Diamond  border,  18K  $3600. 

Ring,  Platinum,  Diamond  and  baguettes  $1600. 

Ring,  18K,  brilliant  Emerald  and  pear  shape  Diamonds  $1100. 

Earrings,  14K,  Emerald  cabochon  drop  and  Diamonds  $280. 
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Incorporated 


97   NEWBURY   STREET.    BOSTON,    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  qpte 

Qreat  Savings       j 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


flMPQ     AN0  L0AN 

f  INUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


J.  Ganson 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 
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CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


00 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates  I 

in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


s-m-sr-ar-c 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HELEN  SAGOFF  SLOSBERG  ENDOWS  PRINCIPAL  HORN  CHAIR 

The  Board  of  Trustees  announced  recently 
the  endowment  of  the  principal  horn  chair, 
presently  occupied  by  Charles  Kavaloski. 

Mrs  Slosberg  has  been  a  patron  of  the  arts 
for  many  years.  With  her  husband,  Samuel 
L.  Slosberg,  a  prominent  industrialist  and 
philanthropist  of  Boston,  she  was  one  of  the 
founding  spirits  in  the  creation  of  Brandeis 
University's  Department  of  Music.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Music  Department,  she  has  donated 
to  Brandeis  The  Helen  S.  Slosberg  Collection  of  Oceanic  Art  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Israel  Sagoff.  Since  its  inception  in  1951,  Mrs  Slosberg 
has  been  associated  with  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music,  of  which 
she  has  been  elected  an  honorary  board  member  for  life.  She  is  also  a 
founder  of  the  Brookline  Chamber  Music  Society,  which  for  thirty  years 
has  provided  professional  chamber  music  performances  to  the  Brookline 
schools.  Through  her  support  and  encouragement  of  young  artists  and 
musicians,  Mrs  Slosberg  has  made  possible  professional  careers  for  many 
young  talents.  Other  philanthropic  activities  of  Mrs  Slosberg  have  in- 
cluded the  donation  of  important  collections  of  American  art  and  con- 
temporary graphic  art  to  the  Worcester  Museum  and  to  the  Addison 
Gallery.  Mrs  Slosberg  is  also  a  supporter  of  the  arts  fellowship  program 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recordings 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opened  the  1973- 
1974  season  with  outstanding  performances  of  Berlioz'  Damnation  of 
Faust.  Shortly  thereafter  the  work  was  recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  Deutsche  Grammophon,  continuing  a  series  of  Berlioz 
recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony  (DGG  2530  358). 
The  Damnation  recording,  a  three-record  set,  will  be  released  in  March 
—  and  from  all  advance  indications,  it  promises  to  be  of  extraordinary 
brilliance.  Also  of  interest,  the  Boston  Symphony's  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor, Colin  Davis,  has  recorded  the  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  a  recording  that  has  recently  been  released 
on  the  Philips  label  #6703042.  It's  a  big  year  for  Berlioz  lovers  as  well  as 
for  the  Damnation! 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in.  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  f.  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 
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CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the 
Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Fresh          J 
Pond        /      k 

Concord  Ave.              g 

Harvard  Sq.^^^ 
Mt.  Auburn  St. 

JIp^^the 
^^m  UPPER 
■ggSTORY 

■  Mass.  Ave. 

THE  LOWER  Ml     II f 
i            STORY      ^■/Z 

A^          Brattle  St.        "^^ 
^^Memorial  Drive 

Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 

STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun- 
treader  —  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of  1970  — 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  7,  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were  named  among  the  best  recordings 
of  1971  by  Time  Magazine. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  —  2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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COLLAGE 

The  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Sponsored   by   the   Department  of  Con- 
temporary Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Sunday  February  3  at  8  o'clock 

DAVIDOVSKY     Syncronisms  No.  1 

FRITZ  As  if  by  of  Before  and 

After 
CLARK  TERRY 
flugelhorn 


BERIO 


SCHULLER 


SCHWARTZ 


Sequenza  III  for  Solo 
Voice 

Music  for  Violin,  Piano 
and  Percussion 


Riffs 

CLARK  TERRY 


trumpet 


The  concert  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Horacio  Torris.  The  other  two  concerts 
will  take  place  on  March  31  and  May  12, 
the  first  in  connection  with  a  sculpture 
exhibit  of  Michael  Steiner  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  a  neon  light  and 
rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher 
Sproat  and  Robert  Rohm. 

Place:    Contemporary    Gallery,    Museum 

of   Fine  Arts 

Admission:    $2,    $4,    at    the    Huntington 

Avenue    door    one    hour    prior    to    the 

concert 

For  information   call:  267-9300 


(Earrtages  fnr  %Mfirernmg 


Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


SdH 


Hutu  Engineering*  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


\ 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

Founded  I898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


viNSsCUTCl 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT   RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX  DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed  by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  '70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 
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thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 

Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS   RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN    REEL  TAPES. 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extends  its 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  Friends  for  their  interest  and  support.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who  gave  to 
last  year's  annual  appeal  which  ran  from  September  1  1972  to  August 
31  1973.  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  to  capital  funds  nor  to  the 
Musical  Marathon.  All  donors  of  $250  or  more  are  listed  in  their  category 
of  giving. 


BENEFACTOR 
($5,000  and  over) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K  Allen 
Mr  Talcott  M  Banks 
Dr  and  Mrs  Leo  L  Beranek 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B  Cabot 
Hon  and  Mrs  John  M  Cabot 
Mrs  Thomas  B  Card 
Robert  Sterling  Clark  Foundation  Inc 
Dr  and  Mrs  George  H  A  Clowes  Jr 
Concordia  Foundation  Trust 
Mrs  William  C  Cox 
Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  J  Darling  Jr 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Miss  Sarah  E  Fenno 
William  Filene's  Sons  Company 
First  National  Bank 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton  Perry  Fuller 
The  Gillette  Company 
Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 
John  Hancock 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  D  Hodgkinson 
Dr  and  Mrs  John  H  Knowles 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H  Land 
William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
New  England 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
Committee  of  the 

Permanent  Charity  Fund  Inc 
F  R  and  M  J  Peters  Memorial  Fund 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  D  Phippen 
Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 
Miss  Harriet  C  Rantoul 
The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Nathaniel  and 

Elizabeth  P  Stevens  Foundation 
Mrs  Sheldon  E  Wardwell 
Edwin  S  Webster  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 
4  Anonymous 


Ganson 


GUARANTOR 
($1,000  to  $4,999) 
Mr  and  Mrs  Vernon  R  Alden 
Mrs  Frank  G  Allen 
Mrs  Charles  Almy 
Mrs  Paul  Babson 
Mrs  Talcott  M  Banks 
Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G  Barry 
The  Theodore  H  Barth  Foundation 
Mr  Robert  B  M  Barton 
Mr  and  Mrs  David  W  Bernstein 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  P  Birmingham 
The  Boston  Globe 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Mrs  John  M  Bradley 
Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs  Henry  G  Byng 
Cabot  Charitable  Trust 
Hon  and  Mrs  Levin  H  Campbell 
Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Cannon 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P  Chapman 
Mrs  Barbara  S  Chase 
Mr  and  Mrs  Abram  T  Collier 
In  memory  of 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  M  Creighton 
Mrs  Alan  Cunnir  >ham 
Mr  and  Mrs  Horace  E  Davenport 
The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 
Mrs  John  Morse  Elliot 
Miss  Sandra  Ferry 
The  Fuller  Foundation  Inc 
Mrs  James  L  Gamble 
Mrs  Joel  A  Goldthwait 
Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  P  Grossman 
Mrs  N  P  Hallowell  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  W  Hatch  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gilbert  H  Hood  Jr 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Mr  Charles  Jackson  Jr 
Mr  James  Jackson  Jr 
The  Howard  B  Johnson  Foundation 
Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 
Henry  P  Kendall  Foundation 
Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mr  and  Mrs  Selwyn  A  Kudisch 

continued  on  page  52 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  March  5  1974  at  7.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,  SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon, 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,  JULES  ESKIN     cello, 
JEROME  ROSEN     violin 


HAYDN 


BACH 
SCHOENBERG 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins     S.  1043 

Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 


Tuesday  evening  April  9  1974  at  7.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG 

+STRAUSS 


Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WAtTER  PIERCE 

Managing   Director 

MRS   AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 


FRI.  JAN.  25,  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — Seats  now 
$12.50,  $10.,  $7.50,  $5. 

ARM 
RUBINSTEIN 

World  Renowned  Pianist 
in  Recital 


Steinnay  Piano 


SUN.  JAN.  27  at  3 
JORDAN  HALL  KE  6  2412 

T0KV0 
STRII1C  QUDRTET 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 


SUN.   FEB.  3  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — Seats  now 
$6.50,  $5.50.  $4.50.  $3.50 

VLADIMIR 
ASHKENAZV 

Brilliant  Pianist  in  Recital 

Meinway  P/ano 


« 


1    PERF. 
ONLY 


SAT.  FEB.  2  8:30 

ORPHEUM  THEATRE 

413  WASH.  ST.  OPP.  FILEIME'S 
SEATS  NOW  —  10  A.M.  TO  6  P.M. 
HAMILTON  PL.  BOX-OFFICE 
(482-0650) 

Prices: 

$8.00.    $7.00 
$5.50.    $4.00 

in 
person 


HAL 
HOLBR 


Totiight!" 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED 

Enclose   self-addressed   stamped 

envelope  &  money  orders  only  to 

Orpheum  Th.  Hamilton  PI.  Boston 

02108 

WED.  FEB.  6.  8:30  P.M. 
SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$7.50.  $6.50,  $5.00 

CLEVELAND 

ORCHESTRA 

LORIN  MAAZEL,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Symphony  No.  29 
Bruckner,  Symphony  No.  5 
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continued  from  page  48 

Mrs  C  Jay  Lafferty 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A  Laughlin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 

Mrs  Frederick  J  Leviseur 

June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 

Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 

Liberty  Mutual 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  Liller 

Loomis  Sayles  and  Company 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H  Lovejoy 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P  Lyman 

Mrs  George  A  Lyon 

Mrs  Sydney  R  Mason 

Mrs  Arthur  G  Mitton 

Mrs  Charles  L  Moore 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  B  Moses  Jr 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 

Niles  Incorporated 

Mrs  Stephen  Paine  Sr 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  H  Perkins 

Mrs  Priscilla  E  Potter 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  M  Preston 

Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 

A  C  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Raytheon  Company 

Mr  J  Hampden  Robb 

Mrs  George  R  Rowland 

Mrs  A  Lloyd  Russell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J  Scott 

Mr  Alan  H  Scovell 

Dr  and  Mrs  Maurice  S  Segal 

Dr  Paul  E  Shannon 

Mr  Richard  A  Smith 

Mrs  William  B  Snow 

Mr  Rudolf  G  Sonneborn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A  Taft 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  L  Thorndike 

William  Underwood  Company 

United  States  Steel  Foundation  Inc 

Mrs  William  H  Walker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  D  Warren 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J  Watson  III 

Mrs  F  Carrington  Weems 

Mrs  James  O  Welch 

Western  Electric  Fund 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  K  Whitney 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G  Wiese 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L  Wilson 

7  Anonymous 

PATRON 
($500  to  $999) 
Mr  Timothy  Adams 
Mrs  William  T  Aldrich 
Miss  Helen  J  Almy 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  B  Ames 
The  Andover  Bus 
Mr  B  Earle  Appleton 
Mrs  George  L  Batchelder  Jr 
Mrs  Michael  B  Bever 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  S  Bird 
Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  R  Blyth 
Mr  Frederic  H  Brandi 


Mr  and  Mrs  John  D  Brewer  Jr 

Mrs  George  A  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L  Cahners 

Mrs  Paul  D  Caskey 

Alfred  E  Chase  Charity  Foundation 

Clark  Charitable  Trust 

Polaroid  Company 
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When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


Tuesday  January  29  1974 


Due  to  Michael  Tilson  Thomas'  illness,  the  concert  this  evening  will  be 
conducted  by  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN.  The  order  of  the  program  will  be: 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F,  Concerto  for  Two  Violins  in  D  minor, 
intermission,  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  in  C  major,  Suite  No.  3  in  D. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those 
by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings 
of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University  and  Boston  University.  In  addition  he 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music 
from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
During  this  season  he  is  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  Houston  Symphony 
and  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  playing  recitals  in  a 
number  of  cities  as  well. 
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COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
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NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  January  29  1974  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BACH 


Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Overture 

Air 

Gavottes  1  and  2 

Bourree 

Gigue 


intermission 


Concerto  for  Two  Violins  in  D  minor     S.  1043 

Vivace 

Largo,  ma  non  tanto 

Allegro 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN   &  JEROME   ROSEN 


Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  in  C  major     S.  1061 

Allegro  maestoso 
Adagio  ovvero  largo 
Fugue:  Allegro 

LUISE  VOSGERCHIAN   &  JOHN  GIBBONS 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F     S.  1047 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante 

Allegro 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin, 
DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute, 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe, 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 

The  concert  will  end  about  10.15 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 


$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    fX\  22%^S%^&  rfTtkte2101 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^jfy?      street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

Suite  No.  3  in  D     S.  1068 

Bach   was   born    in    Eisenach   on   March   21    1685;    he   died    in    Leipzig   on   July 

271750. 

Bach's  'overtures/  as  he  called  them,  of  which  there  are  four,  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he 
was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen. 
Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent 
Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the 
Telemann  Musical  Society,  which   he  conducted  from   the  years  1729 


P£.  /^  fact- 


to  1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the 
years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised 
this  department  of  the  art — it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself 
more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  de  gamba,  and  the 
clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most 
of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  'Well-tempered  Clavier,'  the  'Inven- 
tions.' Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at 
this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  performed 
them  at  Cothen. 

The  first  Suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings. 
The  second,  in  B  minor,  is  for  solo  flute  and  strings.  The  last  two  Suites, 
which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a  larger  wind  group; 
in  the  third  Suite,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons  and  three  trumpets;  in  the 
fourth  Suite,  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets. 

The  'overtures,'  so  titled  by  Bach,  were  no  more  than  variants  upon 
the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral  suites  as  an 
'ouverture/  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouverture  such  as  Lulli 
wrote  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely  regarded, 
had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow 
introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and  a 
reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  per- 
formances, a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and  integral 
part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several  dance 
movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
WaterviUe  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (WaterviUe  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When... 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
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more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georg  Muffat 
introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held 
to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended  and  elabo- 
rated it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  Suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  'a  frag- 
ment of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved 
for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period.  Their 
charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength  and  grace.' 

There  were  two  regular  trumpet  players  at  Cothen  in  Prince  Leopold's 
musical  establishment,  but  Bach  was  probably  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  find  a  third  for  his  performances  of  the  Third  suite.  Scored  for  double 
band  (trumpets  and  timpani  against  oboes  —  possibly  with  bassoon  — 
strings  and  harpsichord),  it  is  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  the  set.  It  may 
well  have  been  written  for  some  special  court  celebration.  The  opening 
grave  section  of  the  Overture  is  majestic  and  cheerfully  pompous;  it 
leads  into  a  bright  vivace,  built  on  a  fugal  figure.  There  is  an  elaborate 
part  for  the  first  violin.  A  shortened  and  altered  version  of  the  grave 
brings  the  Overture  to  its  end.  When  Goethe  heard  Mendelssohn  play 
through  this  movement  on  the  piano  in  1830,  he  remarked:  'There  is 
such  pomp  and  ceremony  here  that  one  can  actually  see  a  procession 
of  elegantly  attired  people  descending  a  vast  flight  of  stairs.' 

The  Air  which  follows,  scored  for  strings  alone,  is  one  of  the  most 
poignantly  lovely  melodies  ever  written:  in  one  early  version  of  the 
score  there  is  an  indication  that  the  first  violin  part  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  solo  player.  The  mood  is  deeply  reflective  and  unutterably 
calm.  The  four  final  dances,  two  Gavottes,  a  Bourree  and  a  Gigue,  are, 
to  quote  the  late  Thurston  Dart,  'all  of  them  suitable  for  dancing'. 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 
Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins 


S.  1043 


The  Concerto  for  Two  Violins  dates  from  about  1720.  It  is  written  in 
concerto  grosso  style,  the  ripieno  string  body  set  in  contrast  with  the 
concertante  solo  violins.  The  outer  movements  are  robust  and  cheerful 
inventions  despite  the  minor  key,  but  it  is  the  slow  movement  that  has 
become  the  most  popular  of  the  three.  Woven  of  two  contrasting  but 
complementary  melodic  strands,  it  belongs  to  the  two  violins,  with 
only  the  simplest  accompaniment  from  the  orchestra.  'Nowhere,'  wrote 
Sir  Donald  Tovey,  'has  Bach  written  music  with  a  more  irresistible  appeal 
to  personal  affection.'  And  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  commenting  on  the  general 
subject  of  Bach's  slow  concerto  movements,  had  the  following  to  say: 
'The  great  fascination  which  such  movements  exercise  over  people  who 
are  not  essentially  musical  (and  also  for  those  who  are  musical  as  well 
as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  is  psychological  rather  than 
essentially  musical.  The  form  is  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter.  Bach 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  feeling  his  way  in  this  direction,  and  never 
till  his  last  days  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  the  usual  mechanical 
view  of  form  (the  view  based  on  distribution  of  keys  and  themes)  or  the 
view  which  puts  the  psychological  scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the 
right  one.  ...  In  the  well  known  concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins 
and  orchestra,  the  slow  movement  is  by  a  very  long  way  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  work.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  stands  abso- 
lutely in  the  front  rank  of  all  Bach's  movements,  whose  reason  of 
existence  is  pure  beautiful  melody.  But  in  this  case  the  psychological 
element  is  not  so  much  in  evidence.  Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case 
moved  by  the  possibilities  of  such  a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses 
and  the  solo  violin  in  the  other  concertos,  but  by  the  aesthetical  pos- 
sibilities of  alternation  between  two  solo  violins,  in  which  the  cue 
would  not  be  so  much  in  opposition  or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly  dis- 
course. ...  In  making  use  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo  violins,  ample 
material  was  supplied  for  the  development  of  the  whole  movement,  and 
consequently  the  orchestra  comes  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  and 
insignificant  position,  mainly  contenting  itself  with  supplying  the  har- 
monies and  indicating  the  rhythmic  pulse.' 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree*Natives, 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/ s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 
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The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 
Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  in  C  major 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


S.  1061 


The  clavier  concertos  of  Bach  are  attributed  by  all  of  his  historians  to 
the  Leipzig  period,  and  the  violin  concertos  to  the  earlier  Cothen 
period.  The  kind  of  paper  used  in  the  manuscripts  and  the  handwriting 
bear  out  the  still  more  conclusive  fact  that  the  piano  concertos  are  in 
almost  every  case  transcriptions  of  earlier  violin  concertos.  This  applies 
to  the  concertos  for  one  piano,  as  well  as  those  for  more  than  one.  Of 
the  three,  for  example,  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra,  the  first  in  C  minor 
was  evidently  conceived  for  other  instruments.  Schweitzer  accepts  the 
statement  of  Wilhelm  Rust  in  the  Gesellschaft  edition  that  it  is  a  rear- 
rangement of  a  lost  concerto  for  two  violins.  Schering  states  as  spe- 
cifically (but  mainly  from  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  two 
parts)  that  it  is  an  arrangement  of  a  concerto  for  violin  and  oboe  which 
the  Gesellschaft  lists  as  a  lost  concerto.  The  third  concerto  for  two 
pianos  in  C  minor  is  nothing  more  than  a  rewriting  of  the  famous  D 
minor  concerto  for  two  violins.  The  second  in  C  major  is  an  outstand- 
ing exception.  It  has  no  signs  of  having  been  conceived  for  another 
instrument. 

The  pressure  upon  Bach  for  piano  concertos  at  Leipzig  seems  to  have 
found  him  with  either  little  time  or  little  inclination  to  provide  original 
scores.  It  was  in  1729  that  he  took  over  the  conductorship  of  the  Col- 
legium Musicum  which  had  been  founded  by  Telemann  in  1705.  At 
the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Society,  music  of  his  own  was  expected  of 
him.  He  also  played  frequently  at  his  house  in  company  with  his  chil- 
dren and  his  music-making  friends.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  prob- 
ably wrote  the  two  concertos  for  three  pianos  to  be  performed  by  him 
with  his  two  eldest  sons.  For  these  musical  evenings  and  for  the  con- 
certs of  the  Telemann  Society  he  transcribed  violin  concertos  with  what 
Schweitzer  has  called  'quite  incredible  haste  and  carelessness.  .  .  . 
Violin  effects  to  which  he  could  easily  have  given  a  pianistic  turn  are 
not  remodelled  at  all.  Later  on  he  improves  them  here  and  there  in  the 
score,  but  leaves  them  as  they  are  in  the  clavier  part.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  he  himself  played  the  clavier  part  and  did  as  he  pleased 
with  the  notes  before  him,  making  a  new  part  out  of  them.'* 

The  concerto  here  played  has  a  slight  orchestral  accompaniment  which 
often  no  more  than  supports  the  voices  of  the  claviers  or  fulfills  the 
function  of  a  figured  bass  (the  bass  part  is  labelled  'continuo').  The 
combination  of  claviers  was  perforce  experimental  with  Bach.  There  is 
no  record  of  such  music  from  his  contemporaries,  although  he  may 
have  known  Pachelbel's  Toccata,  and  an  Allemand  of  Couperin,  each 
written  for  two  claviers.  Forkel  ventures  that  the  C  minor  double  piano 
concerto  (No.  1)  is  'very  old'  as  compared  to  the  Concerto  in  C  major. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  C  major  Concerto  reveals  a  freer  and  more  expan- 
sive handling  both  of  the  combination  and  the  form. 

'The  fact  that  the  C  major  Concerto  was  originally  conceived  for  two 
:  claviers,'  writes  Schweitzer,  'is  shown  at  once  not  only  by  the  rich  writ- 
ing for  the  two  solo  parts  (in  the  third  section  of  the  splendid  fugue 
they  are  in  three  parts  throughout),  but  also  by  the  subordinate  position 
given  to  the  orchestra.  It  is  not  an  orchestral  concerto,  with  two  soli 
cembali,  but  a  concerto  for  two  claviers  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  first  movement  existed  at  one  time  without  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  Certain  indications  go  to  show  that  this  was 
added  later,  and  that  Bach  wrote  it  out  at  first  not  in  score  but  in  parts. 
Otherwise  we  cannot  explain  how  it  happens  that  in  two  places  of  this 
first  allegro  —  bars  83  and  108  —  the  orchestra  enters  with  the  major 


*Schweitzer  further  remarks  of  the  third  two-piano  concerto  derived  from  the 
D  minor  two-violin  concerto:  'How  Bach  could  venture  to  transfer  the  two 
cantabile  violin  parts  in  the  largo  of  this  work  to  the  clavier  with  its  abrupt 
tone  must  be  left  to  himself  to  answer.  Had  he  not  done  it  himself  we  should 
be  protesting  in  his  name  today  against  so  un-Bach-like  a  transcription.  This 
is  not  the  only  case  in  which  he  makes  it  hard  for  his  prophets  to  go  forth  in 
his  name  against  the  evil  transcribers.' 
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JACK  DANIEL  was  only  five-foot-two,  but  after  winning  the  Gold  Medal 
at  the  1904  World's  Fair  he  stood  mighty  tall  among  whiskey  makers. 

After  the  international  judges  had  tasted  from  24  long 

tables  of  whiskey,  Mr.  Henry  Hoctor  announced: 

"Gentlemen,  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  world's  finest 

whiskey  goes  to  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg, 

not  Virginia,  but  Lynchburg, 

Tennessee."  And  distillers  from  all 

over  the  world  turned  to  see  who 

Jack  Daniel  was.  But  after  that,  no 

one  had  to  say  where  Lynchburg 

was.  And,  judging  from  the  other 
gold  medals  Mr.  Jack  won  at  Liege,  Ghent  and 
London,  no  one  had  trouble  remembering 
his  name.  After  a  sip,  we  trust,  neither  will  you. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey 


90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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third,  while  the  clavier  parts  maintain  the  minor  third  —  which  grows 
logically  out  of  what  has  gone  before  —  and  do  not  make  it  major 
until  the  following  crochet.  Bach  would  certainly  have  noticed  this 
error  had  he  had  the  clavier  and  orchestral  parts  before  him  in  the 
score.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  mistake  was  not  noticed  in  perform- 
ance and  at  once  corrected  in  the  clavier  parts.' 

Spitta  points  out  in  reference  to  the  orchestral  accompaniment  in  this 
concerto:  'In  the  Adagio  it  is  silent,  and  in  the  other  movements  it  could 
quite  well  be  dispensed  with  without  detriment  to  the  construction  of 
the  work.  Its  use  is  to  give  fulness  and  colour.  The  few  short  episodes 
and  polyphonic  phrases  which  it  has  to  itself  are  apparently  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Bach  could  not  endure  the  tedium  of  writing  parts 
which  were  not  obbligato.  The  working-out  falls  entirely  to  the  share  of 
the  claviers,  but  with  this  exception  it  exactly  follows  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  concerto  form. 

'A  tutti  phrase  (bars  1  -12)  and  a  solo-phrase  (bars  12-28)  come  into 
prominence  in  the  first  movement,  which  is  developed  out  of  their 
different  combinations  and  contrasts  in  different  keys.  Within  the  limits 
of  these  two  chief  groups,  however,  the  solo  instruments  have  con- 
certed passages  of  a  very  animated  kind  among  themselves.  This  move- 
ment can  thus  be  called  a  concerto  in  a  twofold  sense,  both  because  it 
preserves  the  form  of  Vivaldi's  concerto  style,  which  proceeds  from 
the  contrast  between  the  solo  and  the  tutti,  and  also  because  it  actually 
contains  a  strife  or  competition  between  two  instruments,  although 
these  are  of  different  kinds.  The  last  movement  of  the  concerto  generally 
has  a  dance  character  and  some  kind  of  three-time,  and,  as  compared 
with  the  more  pathetic  first  movement,  it  must  always  be  gay,  light 
and  brilliant.  This  requirement  is  fulfilled  by  Bach  in  the  C  major  con- 
certo; but  the  employment  of  the  fugal  form  is  remarkable.  The  fugue 
belongs  to  the  sonata  form,  or  to  that  of  the  concerto  in  the  sonata 
style;  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  strict  concerto  form,  since  that 
originates  not  in  polyphony,  but  in  homophony,  and  its  working-out  is 
not  thematic  but  episodic.  Bach  often  employs  a  fugue  for  the  last 
movement,  especially  where  the  clavier  appears  as  a  solo  instrument; 
this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  fifth  Brandenburg  concerto,  in  the 
concerto  in  A  minor  for  clavier,  violin  and  flute,  and  also  in  the  fourth 
Brandenburg  concerto,  the  violin  part  of  which  was  rearranged  by  Bach 
for  the  clavier.  There,  and  in  the  C  major  concerto,  he  succeeded  in  a 
most  masterly  way  in  suiting  the  form  to  the  character  of  the  movement, 
by  the  style  of  invention  and  treatment,  especially  by  means  of  longer 
episodes,  or  even  interludes,  quite  in  the  free  style;  and  he  was  led  to 
introduce  them  by  the  style  of  the  harpsichord  and  the  organ,  which 
always  influenced  his  imagination.  Although  the  fugal  style  would 
appear  to  afford  but  little  temptation  for  anything  of  the  kind,  Bach 
contrives  in  this  movement  to  employ  the  two  claviers  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  appear  as  two  factors  of  equal  importance.  By  this 
means,  the  working-out  of  the  fugues,  even  putting  aside  the  inter- 
ludes, is  characteristic  and  especially  interesting.  The  two  allegro  move- 
ments, and,  in  no  less  a  degree,  the  delicately  woven  and  melancholy 
quatuor  which  serves  as  an  Adagio,  reveal  a  fresh  though  controlled 
inventiveness,  a  feeling  of  strict  moderation,  which,  when  united  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  form  —  for  the  work  corresponds  absolutely  to 
the  ideal  of  the  concerto  —  makes  the  work  a  classic  model.' 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants '  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5^2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N .,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 
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JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Brandenburg  concertos  were  composed  between  May  1718  (when  Bach 
met  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg)  and  the  spring  of  1721  (the  time  of  their 
dedication). 

The  autograph  score  bears  this  title:  'Concerto  2do  a  Tromba,  1  Flauto,  1 
Hautbois,  1  Violino  concertati,  e  2  Violini,  1  Viola  e  Violone  in  Ripieno  col 
Violoncello  e  Basso  per  il  Cembalo.' 


The  six  concertos  which  Bach  wrote  for  Christian  Ludwig,  the  Margraf 
of  Brandenburg,  are  among  other  things  a  study  in  variety  of  instrumen- 
tal combination.  The  Second,  for  example,  with  its  trumpet  part  calling 
for  a  small  instrument  in  the  highest  register,  has  no  counterpart  among 
the  rest.  The  First  (also  in  F  major)  is  written  for  strings  with  two  horns 
(an  instrument  then  just  coming  into  fashion)  three  oboes  and  bassoon. 
The  string  quartet  is  supplemented  by  the  violone  (double-bass),  and 
the  violino  piccolo  (which  is  tuned  a  minor  third  higher  than  the  usual 
violin).  The  third,  in  G  major,  is  for  strings,  divided  into  three  groups. 
The  Fourth,  also  in  G  major,  sets  two  flutes  (the  now  obsolete  flute  a 
bee  is  called  for)  and  violin  against  the  usual  tutti  of  strings.  The  Fifth, 
in  D  major,  adds  to  the  harpsichord  continuo,  used  in  all  of  them,  a 
brilliant  and  important  harpsichord  solo,  matched  with  the  solo  voices 
of  the  flute  and  violin.  The  Sixth,  in  B-flat  major,  sets  against  the  con- 
certed background  of  strings  two  viole  da  braccia  and  two  viole  da 
gamba. 

The  Second,  in  particular,  Philip  Spitta  has  called  'a  true  Concerto 
Grosso,  except  that  the  concertino  -  i.e.,  the  group  of  solo  instruments 
which  is  contrasted  with  the  tutti  —  consists  of  four:  namely,  one  string 
and  three  wind;  so  that  a  departure  is  made  in  every  way  from  the 
custom  which  decrees  that  the  concertino  shall  consist  of  two  violins 
and  a  violoncello.  The  plan  of  the  first  movement  {Allegro,  F  major, 
2-2)  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  but  with  an  indescribable 
wealth  of  episodical  invention;  and  the  most  delicate  combinations 
sparkle  and  gush  forth  from  all  sides.  The  Andante  (D  minor,  3-4)  is 
written  for  flute,  oboe,  violin,  'cellos,  and  cembalo;  the  Finale  (Allegro 
assai,  F  major,  2-4),  is  a  fugue  in  the  concertino  parts,  supported  by  the 
bass  and  accompanied  by  the  tutti  in  a  modest  and  masterly  way.  On 
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account  of  its  crystal-clear  and  transparent  organism,  this  concerto  is  a 
greater  favorite  than  the  more  closely  woven  First;  the  feeling,  more- 
over, is  throughout  of  a  kind  easily  entered  into.  The  marvelously  beau- 
tiful Andante  is  soft  and  tenderly  simple,  while  the  first  and  last 
movements  rush  and  riot  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth. 
Truly,  even  if  Bach  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  full  colors  used  by 
later  musicians,  yet  his  instrumental  music  is  steeped  in  the  true  spirit 
of  German  romance.' 

The  problem   in  performances  of  the  high   trumpet  parts   in   many  of 
Bach's  scores,   and   especially   in   this   concerto,   lies   in   the   difference 
between   the   instruments   of   his   time   and   ours,   and    in   the   training 
of  the  players.  Only  natural  trumpets  were  at  Bach's  disposal,  in  various 
keys,  and  the  highest  of  them,  the  clarino,  or  clarinblasen,  was  called 
for   in   the   Second    Brandenburg   Concerto.   These    instruments    had   a 
small  bore  which  facilitated  high   harmonic  notes.  Special  players  for 
these  instruments  were  able  to  confine  their  embouchure  to  the  high 
muscular  tension  required.  'The  player's  lifelong  restriction  to  the  high 
register,'  writes  Curt  Sachs  (The  History  of  Musical  Instruments),  'trained 
his  lips  and  breath;  he  used  an  appropriate  mouthpiece  with  a  flat  cup 
and  a  broad  rim  that  gave  good  support  to  the  overexerted  lips.  This 
was  the  "secret"  that  enabled  the  trumpeters  of  the  Bach  epoch  to  play 
such  surprisingly  high  parts,  up  to  D3,  E3  and  even  G3,  in  spite  of  the 
low  pitch  of  their  instruments  (D  alto,  a  minor  third  below  our  F  trum- 
pets, a  minor  sixth  below  our  B-flat  trumpets).  But  we  should  not  forget 
that  in  those  times  solo  parts  were  written  especially  for  one  artist  and 
his  special  skill.'  The  virtuosity  developed  by  the  clarinblaser  in  pro- 
ducing high  harmonics  with  beauty  of  tone  has  been  praised  by  con- 
temporaries.   'Our   ordinary   trumpet,'   wrote   Johann    Ernst   Altenburg, 
'known  by  the  Romans  as  tuba,  by  the  French  as  trompette,  and  by  the 
Italians  as  tromba  or  clarino,  is  familiar  as  a  musical  and  military,  in 
particular  a   cavalry,   instrument.    Its   tone    is   mettlesome,   penetrating, 
clear,    somewhat   shrill    in    the    high    notes    but   strident    in    its    lower 
register.  It  rings  out  above  all  others  and  justifies  its  title,  "queen  of 
instruments."  Mattheson  characterized  it  as  "resonant  and  heroic,"  and 
Schmidt  as  "exultant."  It  is  usually  made  of  hammered  silver  or  brass, 
six    sections    forming    three    tubular    lengths    expanding    funnel-wise 
towards  the  bell  end  and  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece  proportionate  with 
its  narrow  tubing.' 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  approximate  this  legendary  in- 
strument in  Bach's  scores.  A  so-called  'Bach  trumpet'  was  invented  by 
Julius  Kosleck  (1825-1905),  a  trumpet  virtuoso,  and  introduced  by 
Joachim  at  a  performance  of  the  B  minor  Mass  in  1884.  But  this 
instrument,  while  it  can  negotiate  the  high  notes  with  its  valve 
mechanism,  is  considered  to  be  very  different  so  far  as  tone  quality 
is  concerned.  Bach's  clarini  soon  fell  into  disuse  after  his  death. 
When  Mozart  made  his  revision  of  Handel's  'Messiah,'  he  erased 
difficult  trumpet  passages  and  distributed  the  notes  among  other  in- 
struments. 

When  Richard  Strauss  conducted  the  Second  Brandenburg  Concerto 
in  Berlin  in  1909,  he  made  special  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
high  part  and  wrote  about  it  as  follows: 

'The  concerto  has  been  arranged  for  concert  purpose  by  Philipp  Wolf- 
rum,  a  prominent  Bach  connoisseur,  and  has  been  provided  with  an 
independent  solo  part  for  cembalo  and  with  manifold  nuances.  Unfortu- 
nately Wolfrum  has  retained  the  original  voice  for  the  high  trumpet 
in  F  and  such  a  high  F  trumpet  does  not  exist.  On  what  instrument 
the  part  was  performed  in  Bach's  time  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  My 
father  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  high  Bach  trumpet  was  a  kind  of 
high-pitched  clarinet  made  of  metal;  hence  the  name  clarini,  as  the 
trumpets  were  formerly  called.  The  so-called  Bach  trumpets  in  use 
today,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  produce  the  high 
notes  called  for  in  this  concerto,  are  in  any  case  too  blatant  to  be 
employed  in  such  a  delicate  work  of  the  chamber  music  style.  The 
various  elaborators  of  this  concerto  help  themselves  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  simply  having  the  high  parts  of  the  trumpet  played  an  octave  lower, 
but  this  certainly  was  not  in  accordance  with  Bach's  views,  as  thereby 
a  middle  voice  was  made  out  of  an  upper  voice.  Now  I  have  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  having  the  high  solo  part  of  the  F  trumpet  played  by  the 
piccolo   heckelphone,  which   has   been   recently   invented   by  Wilhelm 
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program  subject  to  change 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2         $3         $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 
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From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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Heckel,  of  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine;  this  instrument,  although  it  has  a 
good  deal  of  oboe  character,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  equivalent.  As 
it  is  used  in  the  tutti  parts  together  with  the  trumpet,  which  is  played 
an  octave  lower,  and  as  it  is  moreover  doubled  by  two  C  clarinets,  a 
sound  effect  is  produced  which  is  as  original  as  it  is  antiquated,  and  it 
probably  comes  very  near  to  Bach's  intentions.  In  the  last  movement, 
however,  which  consists  chiefly  of  solo  effects,  I  was  forced  to  give 
the  entire  trumpet  part  to  the  piccolo  heckelphone  and  to  write  a 
totally  new  trumpet  voice,  which  is  partly  played  in  unison  with  the 
solo  violin,  solo  flute  and  solo  oboe.  If  I  have  deviated  here  from 
Bach's  letter  of  the  law,  I  believe  that  I  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
his  spirit.  This  new  arrangement,  which  is  the  result  of  manifold  experi- 
ments, probably  produces  the  impression  wished  by  Bach  nearer  than 
any  other,  at  least  until  some  ingenious  instrument  maker  has  invented 
a  high  trumpet  which  is  adapted  to  the  chamber  music  character  of 
the  work  and  can  easily  be  used  as  solo  instrument  along  with  the 
violin,  flute  and  oboe,  without  drowning  out  all  the  other  independent 
voices.' 

Strauss's  use  of  the  piccolo  heckelphone  was  perhaps  the  most  exotic 
of  a  series  of  solutions  that  has  also  included  the  employment  of  E  flat 
clarinet  and  soprano  saxophone.  In  the  present  performances  Armando 
Ghitalla  uses  a  B  flat  piccolo  trumpet.  With  tubing  half  the  length  of  a 
standard  trumpet,  it  is  pitched  an  octave  higher  than  that  instrument, 
though  its  topmost  range  is  no  greater.  Mr  Ghitalla  explains  that  in 
addition  to  facilitating  the  execution  of  trills,  the  piccolo  trumpet  im- 
poses less  strain  on  the  player's  endurance  than  would  be  the  case  with 
a  standard  trumpet  in  the  Second  Brandenburg  Concerto. 
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City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  ivithout  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  ].  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 
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Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


Fleuriste  Francais 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles  an 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with   the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


■MBIMBI 


THE  MUSIC   DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 


the 

AINSWORTH 

GALLERY 


42     BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON.     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


Custom  Framing 
Contemporary  Graphics 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl  asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 

Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST. BOSTON,  MASS.  021 16(617)2.67-9100 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


J 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

NOW  SHOWING 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

of  CRAFTSMEN 

in  a  selected 
exhibition  and  sale 

of 

FINE  CRAFTS 

TO  JAN.  5       DAILY  10  AM -5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  —  69  NEWBURY  ST. 

BOSTON  266-1810 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


Howoldis 
this  painting? 


Guess  again.  The  artist, 
Horacio  Torres,  is  contempo- 
rary, but  his  paintings  appear 
deceptively  traditional.  Don't 
miss  the  first  major  exhibition 
of  Torres'  works. 
January  9  through  February  24 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


continued  on  page  33 
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•    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 
*  6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 

344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 
Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
Midtown  Motor  Inn 


*16. 

17. 
*18. 
*19. 


220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

Copley  Square  267-530C 


Park  Square  426-2000 


20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel 

Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


: 


23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
.26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 
J36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


** 


<>* 


** 


Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTJki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Rjvjera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  111 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


W 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


$ta(>ian-cyW/iican  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —    10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST,  BOSTON,  MASS.  TEL   423-6340 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 

delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 

quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 


French  wines. 


In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


J.  Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  5.'!fi-  177,r) 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

modi 

BBWw^MBB  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


ILL: 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


? 
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\ 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M 
Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  LOO  AM. 
Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWDURY  ST.  266-3000 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


rnahre  \ 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


Ganson 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts   02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted   by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA   LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


and  DUCBZ/D 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cost 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 

3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concerts  in  the  series 
(Thursdays  at  8.30): 


WHERE  WE'RE  AT 
January  24 

BOULEZ 
KNUSSEN 
FELDMAN 
REICH 


Eclat 

Symphony  No.  3 

Cello  and  Orchestra 

Music  for  Mallet 
Instruments 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


^^H 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM   & 
EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
January  12,  18  and  19,  March  30, 
April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  calling 
Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


jffipkfoSbfi 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE^L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &f  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attend  ing  a  Sunday  service  at  1 0:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


5MHRf.< 


Sota 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor  of   the    Buffalo    Philharmonic   Orches- 
tra and   Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl   and  John   Crown  at  the   Uni- 
versity  of   Southern    California,    where    he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los   Angeles   for   four  years,   he   was   also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances   of   music    by    Igor   Stravinsky,    Pierre    Boulez,    Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth   Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  Last 
February  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal  Guest 
Conductors  for  the  1972-1973  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
season  he  returns  for  guest  engagements  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  begins  his  first  season  as  Music  Director  of 
the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  He  also  makes  his 
debut  with  the  Lincoln  Center  Chamber  Music  Society,  begins  his 
second  year  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  assumes  the  position  of 
Visiting  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  and  continues  to  direct  the  Boston  Symphony's  innovative 
Spectrum  Concerts,  which  he  created. 

Among  his  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  are  Ives'  Three  places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles'  Sun- 
treader  —  a  Grammy  Award  nominee  for  best  recording  of  1970  — 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  and  Debussy's  Images  and  Prelude  a 
I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  which  were  named  among  the  best  recordings 
of  1971  by  Time  Magazine. 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


V 

V  *5?tV 

V 

MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 

YOUR  VERMONT 

^^B 

fV                 SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 

^"V     ^^^1 

L IV              RENT  A  COMPLETELY 

ii             MANAGED  VACATION 

«      |         HOME. 

"^P     1            For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 

1     -*n5a-aft     tire  season  our  DroDert?  man- 

^totojJPjl       aeement  services  otters  a  lux- 

urious vacation   home  with 

R     tW 

every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 

la L  M|3 

cessibility  to  Killington  and 

M'Jk 

other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
1                       '    Call  802-746-5171 

-^^          HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 

^t-^    Pittsfield.Vt.  05762 
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VIBRANT  EMERALDS 
BRILLIANT  DIAMONDS 


*UR> 


actual  size 
subject  to  prior  sale 


^£f 


kS&v> 


Ring,  18K,  Emerald  Diamond  border  $4400. 

Ring,  Platinum-Diamonds  $2500. 

Pin,  Platinum,  Emerald  pear  shapes  and  Diamonds  $3900. 

Ring,  Emerald,  Diamond  border,  18K  $3600. 

Ring,  Platinum,  Diamond  and  baguettes  $1  600. 

Ring,  1  8K,  brilliant  Emerald  and  pear  shape  Diamonds  $1100. 

Earrings,  14K,  Emerald  cabochon  drop  and  Diamonds  $280. 


J  cirenti  S^isterS 


Incorporated 


97    NEWBURY    STREET.    BOSTON,    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  i\pte 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


|UpQ         AND    LOAN 
lllUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


J.  Ganson 


THE  SOLOISTS 


Principal    flute    of    the    Boston    Symphony 

Orchestra,    DORIOT    ANTHONY    DWYER 

came  to  Boston  in  1952,  the  first  woman  to 

be  engaged  as  a  principal  by  the  Orchestra. 

Her  early  teachers  included  her  mother  and 

Ernest  Liegl,  who  was  then  first  flute  of  the 

Chicago  Symphony.  Later  she  studied  with 

Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and 

Joseph  Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School  of 

Music,  of  which  she  is  a  graduate.  Before 

her  appointment  to  the  Boston  Symphony, 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  was  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 

and  was  chosen  by  Bruno  Walter  as  first  flute  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl 

Symphony  the  year  he  was  music  director  there.  Mrs  Dwyer  has  served 

on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  the  New 

England  Conservatory  and  Boston   University  since  joining  the  Boston 

Symphony.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  she 

has  also  appeared   as  soloist  with  the  Orchestra   on   many  occasions. 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  most  recently  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Orchestra  when  she  played  the  first  performances  of  Walter  Piston's 
new  Flute  Concerto  last  fall. 


RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  grad- 
uated from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the  distinguished 
oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  by  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  as  principal  oboe  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can Youth  Orchestra.  Subsequently  he 
became  principal  of  the  Baltimore,  New 
York  City  Center  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  to  Europe  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  made  many  recordings,  Ralph  Com- 
berg  is  on  the  faculties  of  Boston  University  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those 
by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings 
of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestras  will 
give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


Cleveland  Orchestra 

Lorin  Maazel     conductor 
Wednesday  February  6  at  8.30  pm 

English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself.  I 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University  and  Boston  University.  In  addition  he 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music 
from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
During  this  season  he  is  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  Houston  Symphony 
and  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  playing  recitals  in  a 
number  of  cities  as  well. 


JEROME  ROSEN,  concertmaster  of  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  Orchestra  and  assistant  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  was  born 
in  Detroit  in  1939.  He  worked  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland,  majoring  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  meanwhile  continuing  musical 
studies.  His  violin  teachers  included  Ivan 
Galamian,  Josef  Gingold  and  Rafael  Druian. 
Jerome  Rosen  was  for  three  years  an  ap- 
prentice conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, and  for  seven  seasons  he  was  a  violinist,  conductor  and 
keyboard  player  with  that  Orchestra,  and  eight  times  was  a  member  of 
the  Festival  Casals  Orchestra.  Until  his  appointment  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, he  was  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and 
Conductor  and  Musical  Director  of  the  Oak  Park  (Michigan)  Symphony. 
Jerome  Rosen  has  been  active  also  in  chamber  music,  has  given  numer- 
ous recitals,  and  has  been  soloist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Detroit  Symphony  and  with  many  community  orchestras.  He  has  taught 
privately,  as  well  as  at  the  Hawken  School  in  Cleveland,  the  Indian  Hill 
Music  Workshop  at  Stockbridge,  and  at  the  Meadowbrook  School  of 
Music  in  Rochester,  Michigan. 


LUISE  VOSGERCHIAN  has  played  on  many 
occasions  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky,  Charles  Munch  and  Erich  Leins- 
dorf.  A  professor  of  music  at  Harvard 
University,  she  has  had  a  busy  career  as 
soloist,  accompanist  and  teacher.  She  has 
received  numerous  awards,  including  the 
Salabert  Prize  and  a  composition  award 
from  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Her  trav- 
els have  taken  her  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  where  she  has  taken  part  in  concerts  of  chamber 
music  as  well  as  giving  solo  recitals.  Following  a  spring  concert  tour 
in  Europe,  she  spent  the  past  summer  at  Tanglewood  where  she  was  in 
charge  of  the  fellowship  pianists  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  principal  trumpet 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Orchestra  since  1951.  Born  in 
Alpha,  Illinois,  he  began  to  play  the  trum- 
pet as  a  boy  of  eight.  His  formal  education 
was  at  Knoxville  High  School,  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University  and  New  York  University. 
He  then  continued  musical  studies  at  the 
Juilliard  School.  Before  coming  to  Boston 
he  was  first  trumpet  of  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra,  the 
Houston  Symphony  and  the  RCA  recording  Orchestra,  and  was  soloist 
with  the  City  Service  Band  of  America.  He  has  given  many  recitals,  and 
has  been  soloist  with  many  orchestras,  among  them  the  Houston 
Symphony,  Philomusica  of  London,  the  Miami  Beach  Symphony  and 
the  Boston  Pops.  Armando  Ghitalla  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  and  made  records 
for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  also  made  two  solo 
albums  for  Cambridge  Records.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  of  Boston  University. 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the 
Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  ifs  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  Ifs 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HELEN  SAGOFF  SLOSBERG  ENDOWS  PRINCIPAL  HORN  CHAIR 

The  Board  of  Trustees  announced  recently 
the  endowment  of  the  principal  horn  chair, 
presently  occupied  by  Charles  Kavaloski. 

Mrs  Slosberg  has  been  a  patron  of  the  arts 
for  many  years.  With  her  husband,  Samuel 
L.  Slosberg,  a  prominent  industrialist  and 
philanthropist  of  Boston,  she  was  one  of  the 
founding  spirits  in  the  creation  of  Brandeis 
University's  Department  of  Music.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Music  Department,  she  has  donated 
to  Brandeis  The  Helen  S.  Slosberg  Collection  of  Oceanic  Art  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Israel  Sagoff.  Since  its  inception  in  1951,  Mrs  Slosberg 
has  been  associated  with  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music,  of  which 
she  has  been  elected  an  honorary  board  member  for  life.  She  is  also  a 
founder  of  the  Brookline  Chamber  Music  Society,  which  for  thirty  years 
has  provided  professional  chamber  music  performances  to  the  Brookline 
schools.  Through  her  support  and  encouragement  of  young  artists  and 
musicians,  Mrs  Slosberg  has  made  possible  professional  careers  for  many 
young  talents.  Other  philanthropic  activities  of  Mrs  Slosberg  have  in- 
cluded the  donation  of  important  collections  of  American  art  and  con- 
temporary graphic  art  to  the  Worcester  Museum  and  to  the  Addison 
Gallery.  Mrs  Slosberg  is  also  a  supporter  of  the  arts  fellowship  program 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recordings 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opened  the  1973- 
1974  season  with  outstanding  performances  of  Berlioz'  Damnation  of 
Faust.  Shortly  thereafter  the  work  was  recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  Deutsche  Grammophon,  continuing  a  series  of  Berlioz 
recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony  (DGG  2530  358). 
The  Damnation  recording,  a  three-record  set,  will  be  released  in  March 
—  and  from  all  advance  indications,  it  promises  to  be  of  extraordinary 
brilliance.  Also  of  interest,  the  Boston  Symphony's  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor, Colin  Davis,  has  recorded  the  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  a  recording  that  has  recently  been  released 
on  the  Philips  label  #6703042.  It's  a  big  year  for  Berlioz  lovers  as  well  as 
for  the  Damnation! 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  hy  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


A  Concert  by  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet 

On  February  17th  at  7.15  pm  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet  will  give  a 
concert  at  St  Paul's  School  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  quartet  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists 
Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist 
Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's  String  Quartet  in 
C  major  (K.  387),  Samuel  Barber's  Dover  Beach  (with  baritone  David 
Ripley)  and  Maurice  Ravel's  String  Quartet  in  F. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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COLLAGE 

The  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Sponsored   by  the   Department  of  Con- 
temporary Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Sunday  February  3  at  8  o'clock 

DAVIDOVSKY     Syncronisms  No.  1 

FRITZ  As  if  by  of  Before  and 

After 
CLARK  TERRY 

flugelhorn 


BERIO 

SCHULLER 

SCHWARTZ 


Sequenza  III  for  Solo 
Voice 

Music  for  Violin,  Piano 
and  Percussion 


Riffs 

CLARK  TERRY 


trumpet 


The  concert  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Horacio  Torris.  The  other  two  concerts 
will  take  place  on  March  31  and  May  12, 
the  first  in  connection  with  a  sculpture 
exhibit  of  Michael  Steiner  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  a  neon  light  and 
rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher 
Sproat  and  Robert  Rohm. 

Place:    Contemporary    Gallery,    Museum 

of  Fine  Arts 

Admission:    $2,    $4,    at    the    Huntington 

Avenue    door    one    hour    prior    to    the 

concert 

For   information  call:  267-9300 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


nutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

Sm  JfeMiJfal 
AGES 

Founded  I898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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WHAT  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  RECORDINGS 
BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER  AND  THE  BOSTON  POPS 

FUN  WITH   FIEDLER:  SIX   DISCS,  SIX  DECADES 
Reviewed  by  PETER  REILLY 


"What's  so  bad  about  feeling  good?"  is  one  of  the  more  tiresome 
counter-culture  cliches.  But,  cliche-like,  it  has  a  morsel  of  truth  in  it, 
so  it  will  probably  be  with  us  for  a  little  while.  What  has  been  with  us 
for  much  more  than  a  little  while  is  a  series  of  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Pops,  under  the  wildly  extroverted  leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  that  sell 
and  sell  and  sell.  The  reason  for  their  continued  success  can  be  dis- 
covered from  six  recent  RCA  releases:  the  Pops  and  the  exuberant  Mr 
Fiedler  do  make  you  feel  good,  whether  stalking  through  Jalousie  with 
the  rose-in-the-teeth  fervor  of  a  silent  movie  vamp  about  to  implant 
the  fatal  kiss  or  whomping  into  We've  Only  just  Begun  as  if  it  were 
Strauss'  Death  and  Transfiguration. 

The  Pops  performances  have  always  had  the  likability  and  the  immense 
good  spirits  of  a  Back  Bay  dowager  out  on  a  spree  —  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, tiara  askew,  after  six  pink  gins.  That  the  orchestra  is  that  magnifi- 
cent jewel  the  Boston  Symphony  only  emphasizes  the  cheerful  lack  of 
stuffiness  or  condescension  toward  the  public.  And,  most  important, 
the  Pops,  through  broadcasts  and  recordings,  have  probably  given  more 
people  their  first  introduction  to  "good"  music  than  any  comparable 
source  in  America  —  they  make  accessible,  in  its  lightest  and  most  at- 
tractive form,  the  great  symphonic  heritage  left  us  by  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  they  play  Popcorn  and  Amazing  Grace  in  this  same  tradi- 
tion does  have  something  of  the  absurd  about  it,  but  then  again  I  can't 
imagine  any  composer's  not  being  just  a  trifle  flattered  at  having  that 
incredibly  beautiful  orchestra  perform  one  of  his  works.  I  remember 
once  talking  with  a  very  famous  "in"  pop  composer  after  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  sensational-sounding  first  release  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
a  showpiece  album  that  included  that  chestnut  of  chestnuts,  Chabrier's 
Espaha.  "You  know"  he  said,  "when  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  in 
love  with  that  piece.  Good  old  Fiedler  and  the  Pops."  I  remember  from 
my  own  childhood  playing  and  replaying  their  old  78-rpm  version  of 
The  Continental  (by  Con  Conrad  and  Herb  Magidson,  surely  names  to 
conjure  with)  until  it  was  decided  around  the  house  that  either  I  or  the 
record  would  have  to  go. 

Beecham  used  to  call  this  kind  of  repertoire  "Lollipops."  Ormandy,  it 
sometimes  seems,  devotes  most  of  the  playing  time  of  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  to  it,  and  Kostelanetz,  using  every  possible  studio 
facility,  fashioned  a  recorded  sound  for  it  that  was  unique  in  its  time. 
But  always  it  seems  that  the  Pops  gives  the  most  real  pleasure,  whether 
they  are  playing  Strauss  or  Lennon. 

This  omnibus  "Greatest  Hits"  release  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  at  least  for  me.  After  listening  to  all  six  records  I  felt  like  a  weight 
watcher  who  had  made  a  midnight  raid  on  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
arrangements  are  stupendously  uniform  and  uniformly  stupendous. 
When  you  finally  reach  "Greatest  Hits  of  the  70s,"  in  quadraphonic 
sound,  you  feel  like  a  force-fed  Strasbourg  goose  —  which  is  to  say,  not 
all  that  comfortable.  (The  last  album  is  the  only  new  recording  here,  by 
the  way;  the  Pops  now  records  for  Polydor.)  There  is  no  one  particular 
album  in  this  release  that  I  can  single  out  for  recommendation.  Your 
best  guide  may  be  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  a  child  of  the  Twen- 
ties, Thirties,  Forties,  and  so  on,  and  choose  accordingly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventies  album,  which  is  flashily  and  beautifully  engineered, 
they  all  sound  pretty  much  alike.  But  then  if  you  are  a  fan  that  doesn't 
matter. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  instant  put-downs  pass  for  wisdom,  invective  for 
wit,  and  a  one-to-one  listening  relationship  with  the  recording  artist  is 
more  important  than  the  artist's  ability.  Fiedler  and  the  Pops  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wholesome  throwback  to  the  time  when  exuberance  wasn't 
questioned,  when  you  didn't  have  to  worry  that  a  July  4th  firecracker 
might  just  be  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  when  a  good  time  wasn't  some- 
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thing  that  you  had  to  feel  guilty  about.  To  scan  the  covers  of  these 
albums  is  a  clue:  they  are  completely  hokey,  stagey,  and  prop-filled. 
I'm  sure  Fiedler  posed  for  all  the  photographs  in  one  rushed  day.  But 
look  at  the  expression  on  his  face.  Good  God!  The  man  seems  to  be 
having  fun! 

Reprinted  from  the  October  1973  issue  of  Stereo  Review, 
copyright  ®  1973  by  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company. 


Arthur  Fiedler 


GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  20s 

highlighting 

Star  Dust;  A  Pretty  Girl  Is  Like  a  Melody;  Strike  Up  the  Band;  Deep  in  My  Heart, 
Dear;  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Earl  Wild  pianist). 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  30s 

highlighting 

Jalousie;  Deep  Purple;  September  Song;  Embraceable  You;  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 

Eyes. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  40s 

highlighting 

Laura;  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo;  When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star;  The  Surrey  with 

the  Fringe  on  Top;  It  Might  As  Well  Be  Spring. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  50s 

highlighting 

Love  Me  Tender;  Blue  Tango;  Mack  the  Knife;  Seventy-Six  Trombones;  Gigi;  Love 

Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  60s 

highlighting 

Aquarius;  I  Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand;  Moon  River;  Hello,  Dolly!;  Never  on  Sun- 
day; Those  Were  the  Days. 

GREATEST  HITS  OF  THE  70s 

highlighting 

The  First  Time  Ever  I  Saw  Your  Face;  Everything  Is  Beautiful;  Amazing  Grace; 

Song  Sung  Blue;  Popcorn. 

on 


MBIJQ 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  COMPLETE   LISTINGS  OF  MORE  THAN  50 
BOSTON   POPS  RECORDINGS  ON   RECORDS,  CASSETTES,  8  TRACK 
CARTRIDGES  AND  OPEN   REEL  TAPES. 
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'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,'  as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 
November  1973. 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  February  12  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 
HAYDN 
SIBELIUS 


Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 

Symphony  No.  87  in  A 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 


Tuesday  evening  March  12  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe,  SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon, 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin,  JULES   ESKIN     cello, 
MAURIZIO   POLLINI     piano 


HAYDN 

MOZART 
RAVEL 


Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Piano  Concerto  in  F     K.  459 

Rapsodie  espagnole 
Alborada  del  gracioso 
La  Valse 


Tuesday  evening  April  2  1974  at  8.30 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 


WEBERN 
tHINDEMITH 
BRUCKNER 


Passacaglia     op.  1 
Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY         A 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Manspinp,  Director 
MRS   AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


SUN.   FEB.   3  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  CO  6-1492 


ASHKENAZY 

Brilliant  Pianist  in  Recital 

Steinway  Piano 


RF. 
Y 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &  *RCA  RECORDS 


SAT.  FEB.  2  8:30  \Ki! 

ORPHEUM  THEATRE 

413  WASH.  ST.  OPP.  FILENE'S 
SEATS  NOW  —  10  A.M.  TO  6  P.M. 
HAMILTON  PL.  BOX-OFFICE 
(482-0650) 

Prices: 

$8.00,    $7.00 
$5.50,    $4.00 


in 
person 

HAL 
HOLBRUOK 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED 

Enclose  self-addressed  stamped 

envelope  &  money  orders  only  to 

Orpheum  Th.  Hamilton  PI.  Boston 

02108 

WED.  FEB.  6,  8:30  P.M. 
SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

CLEVELAND 
ORCHESTRA 

LORIN  MAAZEL,  Conductor 

Mozart,  Symphony  No.  29 
Bruckner,  Symphony  No.  5 


FRI.  FEB.  8,  8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

TWO  GENERATIONS 
OF  BRUBECK 

Guest  Artists 

GERRY        PAUL 
MULLIGAN   DESMOND 
DAVE  BRUBECK  TRIO 

DARIUS  BRUBECK  ENSEMBLE 
with  CHRIS  &  DAN  BRUBECK 


' 
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ARE  YOU  TRISKAIDECAPHOBIC  ?  * 


13  IS  ARTHUR  FIEDLER'S  LUCKY  NUMBER 


13  IS  OUR  LUCKY  NUMBER  BECAUSE  1330  AM  IS  WCRB  (102.5  FM) 
13  IS  YOUR  LUCKY  NUMBER  BECAUSE 


THE 


arathon 


PREVIEW  PARTY 


IS 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  13th 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

5:00  —  7:00  p.m. 

ADMISSION  $5.00 


13  SPECIAL  PREVIEW  PARTY  PREMIUMS  (ONLY  AT  PREVIEW  PARTY) 
13  SURPRISE  GUESTS 

13  MYSTERY  DOOR  PRIZES 

13  DELICIOUS  KINDS  OF  HORS  D'OEUVRES 


The  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops  will  be  there  —  will  you? 
The  Council  of  Friends  invites  you  to  join  the  Friends  now,  in  order  to  join  in  the  fun  then. 

For  further  information,  call: 

Friends  Office         —  266-1348 

Musical  Marathon  —  266-1492,  ext.  148  (=13!) 


'Come  to  the  Preview  Party  and  find  out! 


fgm&m 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
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SCHUMANN  Overture  to  Byron's 'Manfred'     op.  115 


DVORAK 


Serenade  in  E  for  strings     op.  22 

Moderato 

Tempo  di  valse 

Vivace 

Larghetto 

Allegro  vivace 


intermission 


*PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 

Andante 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso 


The  concert  will  end  at  about  10.20 
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ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

Overture  to  Byron's  'Manfred'     op.  115 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  Manfred  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Cewanclhaus,  Leipzig,  on  March  14  1852.  It  was  played  as  part 
of  a  'Schumann  Evening,'  and  the  composer  conducted  from  the  manuscript. 
The  first  performance  of  the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given 
at  Weimar  under  the  direction  of  Franz  Liszt  on  June  13  1852.  The  Overture 
was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  February  24  1882.  Its  most 
recent  performances  here  were  those  directed  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  during  the 
1964-1965  season. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 


.  A  o  /'c/~b    QJ  chizm  a  nn 
(titer  a  turrtrai£  fry  .  Adp-lffh  t  j{/iti~eL 

'Does  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold  today?' 
wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal,  April  9).  'Is  not 
the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara,  Childe  Harold,  and 
the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melodramatic  puppets  con- 
trived and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose  favorite  tipple  was  gin 
and  water?' 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred  these 
many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the 
Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the  Jung- 
frau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind  with  its 
frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle  which 
even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for  him.  That 
riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  release  of  oblivion? 
Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 
imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-century.  Schumann's  belief  in 
Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later, 
even  though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some. 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have  meant 
little  to  Schumann;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to  Tchaikovsky, 
writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing  his  Harold  in  Italy. 
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Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  composers  together  could  have 
mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two  consecutive  lines  in  the  original. 
But  the  sense  of  contemplation  withdrawn  from  the  world,  the  luxury 
of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of  fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  super- 
natural, some  of  the  praise  of  nature,  evidently  came  through  in  the 
translations  into  many  languages.  It  must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was 
often  more  admired  and  praised  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in 
his  own  country. 

Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Manfred 
aloud  before  two  friends  at  Dusseldorf  (presumably  in  the  translation 
by  Posgaru),  'burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that  he  could  go 
no  further.'  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity  of  Schumann 
and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  'For  what  is  this  Byronic  Manfred  but  a 
restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by  fearful  thoughts, 
and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits  —  which  must  of 
course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminating  point  of 
Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might  contend  for 
superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  painting,  full  of 
tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other  instrumental 
works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  composed  with  rare 
devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its  nature  is  in  concord 
with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but  sometimes  passionate 
and  demoniac  tint.' 

The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schumann, 
who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious  about  his 
own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and  wrote  to  his 
friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  Manfred  at  Weimar:  'As  to  the 
music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Overture.  I  really  consider 
it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and  wish  you  may  agree  with 
me.'  When  the  first  section  of  the  Manfred  music,  including  the  Over- 
ture, was  completed  on  November  14  1848,  Robert  brought  home  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant  custom  of  the  Schumann 
household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a  little  'birthday  celebration' 
of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music,  which  consists  of  entr'actes, 
choruses  of  'spirits,'  and  an  occasional  undercurrent  to  the  spoken 
text,  has  been  performed  with  success,  but  the  Overture  has  received 
the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks,  Schumann's  principal  biographer, 
considered  it  not  only  Schumann's  'greatest  achievement  as  a  com- 
poser of  program  music,'  but  his  greatest  'as  a  composer  generally,' 
and  'one  of  the  most  original  and  greatest  orchestral  compositions  ever 
conceived,  one  of  the  most  powerful  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sombre  soul 
portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  .  The  sombreness  is  nowhere  relieved,  although 
contrast  to  the  dark  brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is 
obtained  by  the  tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,  the 
destroyed  beloved  one.'  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  'most 
profoundly  subjective'  of  Schumann's  works,  'as  consistently  as  the 
prelude  to  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states 
and  struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
science, living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  "but  peopled 
with  the  furies,"  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

"Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!"  ' 

Paul  Graf  Waldersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  Musikalische 
Vortrage,  as  'a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes  in 
the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human  heart 
gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  liberation  wrought  through 
death.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a  creation  with 
the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from  it  the  definite 
ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly  err,  if  he 
assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental  moods  of 
feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine  and  human 
laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a  word,  of  love. 
—  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset  that  of  Astarte. 
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EVERYTHING 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 
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The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the  Overture  trans- 
ports us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation.  After  a  short  slow 
movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate  tempo,  the  portrayal 
of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the  syncope,  employed  con- 
tinually in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  conflict  of  the  soul.  This 
storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expression  of  a  melancholy 
milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo,  three  trumpets  are 
introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  another  world.  But 
the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with  increased  intensity 
of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle  rages  hotly,  but  in  the 
pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconciliation.  At  last  the  strength 
is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  unrest  is  assuaged,  the  music 
gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement,  nearly  related  to  the  introduc- 
tion, leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this  Overture  Schumann  has  created 
one  of  his  most  important  instrumental  works.' 


APHORISMS  OF  ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

On  Composing 

People  compose  for  many  reasons:  to  become  immortal;  because  the 
pianoforte  happens  to  be  open;  to  become  a  millionaire;  because  of 
the  praise  of  friends;  because  they  have  looked  into  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes;  or  for  no  reason  whatsoever. 

Florestan. 

Believe  me,  Eusebius  —  and  it  may  be  told  in  your  own  colorful  lan- 
guage—  if  Theory  be  the  faithful  yet  lifeless  mirror  that  reflects  truth 
silently,  remaining  dead,  without  an  object  to  animate  it,  Imagination 
is  the  seeress  with  blindfolded  eyes  from  whom  nothing  is  withheld  and 
whose  errors  often  add  to  her  charm.  What  do  you  say  to  this,  master?  — 

Psyche  in  repose,  her  wings  folded,  is  only  half  of  beauty;  she  must 
soar.  —  E. 

Similar  forces  annul  each  other;  dissimilar  ones  enhance  each  other. — 
Raro. 

The  emptiest  head  thinks  it  can  hide  behind  a  fugue;  fugues  are  only 
for  great  masters.  —  Raro. 

Consider  how  many  circumstances  must  favorably  unite  before  the 
beautiful  can  emerge  in  all  its  dignity  and  splendor.  We  need  lofty, 
serious  intention  and  great  ideality;  enthusiasm  in  presentation;  vir- 
tuosity of  workmanship  and  harmonic  cooperation;  inner  desire  and 
need  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver;  momentarily  favorable  mood  in  audi- 
ence and  artist  alike;  a  fortunate  combination  of  time,  place,  and  gen- 
eral conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  auspicious  moment;  direction  and 
communication  of  impressions,  feelings,  views;  a  reflection  of  the  joy 
of  art  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Is  not  such  a  combination  a  happy  throw 
with  six  dice  of  sixes?  —  £. 

Music  resembles  chess.  The  queen  (melody)  has  the  greatest  power, 
but  the  king  (harmony)  decides  the  game.  —  F. 

Red  is  the  color  of  youth.  Bulls  and  turkeys  become  enraged  when 
they  see  it.  —  F. 

The  wealth  of  youth:  What  I  know  I  throw  away;  what  I  have  I  give 
away!  —  F. 

A  flower  may  be  painted  merely  in  blue  and  green,  a  waltz  may  be 
built  on  tonic  and  dominant,  but  when  painting  a  landscape  one  must 
know  how  to  use  colors  freely.  Let  the  musician  courageously  strike  the 
keys.  A  passing  false  tone  will  quickly  be  covered  up  by  a  powerful 
idea.  .  .  .  For  aught  I  care  the  fifths  may  ascend  or  descend  chromati- 
cally, the  melody  may  be  doubled  in  every  interval  in  octaves.  Yes,  lately 
I  heard  (in  a  dream)  an  angelic  music  filled  with  heavenly  fifths,  and 
this  happened,  so  the  angels  assured  me,  because  they  had  never  found 
it  necessary  to  study  thorough-bass.  Those  for  whom  my  words  are 
intended  will  understand  my  dream. 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:   237-1069 


""*      c4d  Infinitum 

^0  Sandra  Kraft 

•5         60  Scotch  Pine  Rd. 

Q         Weston,  Mass.  02193 

^an's  touch 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President 

John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Bayard  Henry 

Corporate  Consultant 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Trustee 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Trustee 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 

BHtMfcXXSZ 


On  Beethoven 
Just  so  that  genius  exists  it  matters  little  how  it  appears,  whether  in 
the  depths,  as  with  Bach;  on  the  heights,  as  with  Mozart;  or  simultane- 
ously in  the  depths  and  on  the  heights,  as  with  Beethoven.  —  F. 

Nature  would  burst  should  she  attempt  to  produce  nothing  save 
Beethovens. 

We  must  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  every  one  of  the  more  powerful, 
masculine  expressions  in  music  today  (which  so  preponderantly  and  in 
its  most  beloved  masters  tends  to  the  contrary);  as  if  Beethoven  had  not 
lived  a  short  time  ago  and  plainly  said:  'Music  must  strike  fire  from 
the  spirit  of  a  man;  emotionalism  is  only  meant  for  women.'  Few 
remember  what  he  said;  the  majority  aim  at  emotional  effects.  They 
ought  to  be  punished  by  being  dressed  in  women's  clothes. 

German  composers  usually  fail  because  they  are  too  anxious  to  please 
the  public.  Let  only  one  of  them  give  us  something  personal,  simple, 
and  deeply  felt,  and  he  will  see  for  himself  that  he  can  accomplish  more 
in  this  way.  The  public  is  apt  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  man  who 
always  approaches  it  with  outstretched  arms.  Beethoven  went  about 
with  bowed  head  and  folded  arms;  the  crowd  respectfully  made  way  for 
him  and  gradually  became  familiar  with,  and  fond  of  his  extraordinary 
speech. 

He  who  is  too  eager  to  preserve  his  originality  is  already  in  the  course 
of  losing  it.  —  E. 


Robert  Schumann  (1847) 
a  lithograph  by  Kaiser 

On  Critics 
Music  impels  nightingales  to  sing,  pug-dogs  to  yelp. 

Sour  grapes  —  bad  wine. 

They  cut  up  timber,  turning  the  lofty  oak  into  sawdust. 

One    voice    that    blames    has    the    strength    of    ten    that    praise.  —  F. 
Alas!  —  E. 

Comparisons  lead  to  results  by  detours;  rather  judge  everything  on  its 
own  merits  and  demerits.  —  F. 

Critics  and  reviewers  differ;  the  former  stand  closer  to  the  artist,  the 
latter  to  the  artisan.  —  F. 
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CINTUR4TO 
GN75R4DIN. 

4DMNCED  STEEL  BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40,000  MILES  TIRE"... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 
CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 


725  CONCORD  AVE 
547  1927 


14NEEDHAM  ST. 
9698665 


MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


\^L\k. 


slK 


Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


(D 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


Maxims  for  Young  Musicians 

Play  in  time!  The  playing  of  some  virtuosos  resembles  the  walk  of  a 
drunken  man.  Do  not  make  these  your  models. 

Never  strum!  Always  play  energetically  and  never  fail  to  finish  the  piece 
you  have  begun. 

Dragging  and  hurrying  are  equally  great  faults. 

No  children  can  be  brought  to  healthy  manhood  on  sweetmeats  and 
pastry.  Spiritual  like  bodily  nourishment  must  be  simple  and  solid.  The 
masters  have  provided  it;  cleave  to  them. 

As  you  grow  older,  converse  more  frequently  with  scores  than  with 
virtuosos.  Industriously  practice  the  fugues  of  good  masters;  above  all, 
those  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Let  The  Well-tempered  Clavier  be  your  daily  meat. 
Then  you  will  certainly  become  an  able  musician. 

Seek  out  among  your  comrades  those  who  know  more  than  you  do. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  from  singers  male  and  female.  But  do  not  believe 
all  they  tell  you. 

Behind  the  mountains  there  also  dwell  people.  Be  modest.  You  have 
never  invented  or  discovered  anything  that  others  have  not  invented  or 
I  discovered  before  you.  And  even  if  you  have,  consider  it  as  a  gift  from 
above  which  it  is  your  duty  to  share  with  others. 

I  Listen  attentively  to  all  folk  songs.  These  are  mines  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  and  will  teach  you  the  characteristics  of  the  different  nations. 

From  a  pound  of  iron  which  costs  only  a  few  pennies,  thousands  of 
i  watch-springs  worth  many  times  more  can  be  made.  Faithfully  use  the 
pound  entrusted  to  you  by  Heaven. 

Nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished  in  art  without  enthusiasm. 

Art  was  not  created  as  a  way  to  riches.  Strive  to  become  a  true  artist; 
all  else  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Only  when  the  form  is  quite  clear  to  you  will  the  spirit  become  clear 
to  you. 

Possibly  genius  alone  entirely  understands  genius. 

There  is  no  end  to  learning. 

General  Observations 

It  is  the  artist's  lofty  mission  to  shed  light  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
human  heart. 

Can  that  which  has  cost  the  artist  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years 
of  reflection  be  understood  in  a  flash  by  the  dilettante? 

■  Nothing  worse  can  happen  to  a  man  than  to  be  praised  by  a  rascal.  —  F. 

Scorn  not  the  short  piece.  A  certain  broad  basis,  a  leisurely  develop- 
ment and  conclusion  may  be  the  ornament  of  many  a  work.  But  there 
are  tone-poets  who  know  how  to  express  in  minutes  what  for  others 
requires  hours.  The  interpretation  and  reception  of  such  concentrated 
;  compositions,  however,  are  exacting  matters  for  the  performer  and  for 
the  listener,  and  they  call  for  a  special  effort  and  for  a  favorable  hour 
and  time.  Beautiful,  broad  form  may  be  enjoyed  at  all  times,  but  pro- 
fundity of  meaning  is  not  communicable  at  every  moment. 

The  fate  of  a  concert  piece  depends  on  half  minutes;  one  too  many, 
and  somebody  begins  to  cough  —  and  gone  is  all  enthusiasm.  Better 
too  little. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  toj 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks. 

6LENDENMNG  SMITH 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.   72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 1  32. 
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ANTONI'N  DVORAK 

Serenade  in  E  major  for  strings     op.  22 

Program  note  by  Jack  Di ether 

Dvorak  composed  two  serenades  only  a  few  years  apart,  just  as  Brahms 
had  done  about  eighteen  years  earlier.  He  wrote  the  first  of  them  in  1875, 
the  same  year  that  Brahms  himself  first  entered  into  Dvorak's  own  pro- 
fessional life.  Two  years  previously  the  Czech  musician  had  begun  to  cast 
off  the  early  radical  influence  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  and  to  acquire  a 
slightly  more  'classical'  image  of  himself  as  a  composer.  He  had  also  mar- 
ried the  younger  sister  of  a  former  lady  friend,  just  as  Mozart  had  done, 
and  settled  down  as  organist  at  St.  Adalbert's  church  in  Prague. 


Dvorak  (ca.  1872) 

In  1874,  encouraged  by  his  wife  and  friends,  he  applied  to  Vienna  for 
one  of  the  periodic  state  grants  for  'young,  poor,  and  talented  painters, 
sculptors  and  musicians  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Empire,'  submitting  in 
evidence  two  symphonies  and  a  string  quartet.  In  February,  1875,  he  was 
awarded  400  gulden  —  the  first  of  several  such  awards  he  was  to  receive. 
One  of  the  judges  was  Eduard  Hanslick,  the  noted  anti-Wagnerian  critic; 
and  another  was  Johannes  Brahms  himself,  who  wrote  in  1877:  'In  con- 
nection with  the  State  stipend,  I  have  for  several  years  been  delighted 
with  the  works  of  Antonfn  Dvorak.' 

It  could  therefore  be  easily  taken  as  an  overt  or  implied  tribute  to  Brahms 
that  Dvorak  composed  a  serenade  in  1875  and  a  second  one  in  1878. 
Brahms,  however,  had  scored  his  first  Serenade  for  large  orchestra  and 
his  second  one  for  small  orchestra.  Dvorak  followed  the  example  of  a 


Jack  Diether,  an  American  musicologist  born  in  Vancouver  BC,  regu- 
larly contributes  notes  to  the  programs  of  many  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras.  He  is  Editor  of  Chord  and  Discord,  a  contributor  to  The 
American  Record  Guide  and  a  music  critic  of  The  Villager.  For  his  stud- 
ies of  the  life  and  works  of  Custav  Mahler  he  was  awarded  the  Mahler 
Medal  of  Honor  of  The  Bruckner  Society  of  America. 


COLORFUL 
GUARD  RINGS 

Emeralds  -  sapphires  - 
rubies  alternating  with 
diamonds  or  all  diamonds. 

from  $500  to  $1000 

(depending  on  width 
and  stones  selected) 


AT  ALL  OF  LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 
Wellesley  -  Peabody  -  Burlington  -  Braintree 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

GILBERT  KALISH     guest  pianist 


February  17  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE 


BEETHOVEN 


SPOHR 


SHIFRIN 


MOZART 


Variations  for  Violin, 
Cello  &  Piano 
op.  121a 

Nonet  for  Strings  & 
Winds  in  F  op.  31 
Serenade  for  Clari- 
net, Oboe,  Horn, 
Viola  &  Piano  (1956) 
Quintet  in  E  flat  for 
Piano  &  Winds 
K.  452 


program  subject  to  change 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 
$2  $3  $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   & 

RCA  RECORDS 


Old  r&lativeg  of 
moderii  guitar" 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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number  of  Mozart's  works  in  that  form,  scoring  his  Serenade  in  E  for 
string  instruments  alone  and  his  Serenade  in  D  minor  for  winds  alone. 

His  biographer  Alec  Robertson  writes:  'The  influence  Brahms  came  to 
exercise  over  his  young  friend  was  considerable,  and  for  the  most  part 
admirable,  though  it  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not  persuade  Dvorak  to 
come  and  live  in  Vienna  for  regularly  prescribed  inoculations  against 
Wagnerism.  The  result  of  losing  touch  with  his  own  soil  might  have 
been  to  turn  him  into  a  pale  shadow  of  his  master.'  So  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case  that,  in  both  of  the  other  sets  of  works  which  the  mature 
Dvorak  was  to  compose  after  specific  Brahmsian  models  —  the  Sym- 
phonic Variations  and  the  Slavonic  Dances  —  it  is  the  general  consen- 
sus that  he  actually  equaled  or  surpassed  the  model. 

It  is  also  not  merely  gratuitous  that  Dvorak  turned  at  that  time  to  the 
medium  of  the  string  orchestra.  He  had  by  then  composed  seven  of  his 
eventual  dozen  or  so  string  quartets.  Some  of  these  seven  were  experi- 
mental in  form,  most  of  them  were  unpublished  during  his  lifetime,  and 
all  of  them  were  as  yet  unperformed.  The  string  quartet  seems  to  have 
been,  for  the  young  Dvorak,  simply  a  congenial  medium  for  tonal  and 
structural  exploration,  as  the  piano  had  been  for  Beethoven,  Schubert 
and  others. 

His  Quartet  in  E  minor  of  1870,  for  example,  was  an  experiment  in  the 
Lisztian  synthesis  of  several  movements  into  one.  This  work  was  soon 
abandoned,'  after  he  had  salvaged  the  hypnotic  music  of  its  Andante 
religioso  section.  Dvorak  intended  at  first  to  use  this  Andante  (with  added 
contrabass  part)  as  an  extra  slow-movement  in  his  new  Quintet  in  G. 
In  lieu  of  this  he  next  turned  it  into  a  separate  piece  for  string  orchestra 
entitled  Notturno,  with  an  extensive  coda  added.  The  Notturno  and  the 
Serenade  in  E  are  Dvorak's  only  published  works  for  string  orchestra. 

The  Serenade  antedates  Tchaikovsky's  Serenade  for  strings  by  five  years. 
It  was  polished  off  in  just  eleven  days:  May  3  to  14  1875.  Dvorak  was 
at  this  time  about  to  begin  work  on  his  Fifth  Symphony.  It  was  intended 
that  Hans  Richter  should  present  the  Serenade  in  Vienna  the  following 
season,  but  this  premiere  did  not  materialize.  Instead  the  five-movement 
work  was  introduced  by  Adolf  Cech  and  the  Prague  Philharmonic  on 
December  10  1876. 

The  opening  Moderato  movement,  in  simple  ABA  form,  is  charming 
and  sentimental.  It  shows  the  same  partiality  to  singing  subjects  in  the 
cellos  shown  in  most  of  Dvorak's  orchestral  and  chamber  music  —  cul- 
minating in  1895  with  what  many  regard  as  the  finest  cello  concerto  in 
existence.  The  pastoral  flavor  of  the  initial  theme,  with  cellos  gravely 
replying  to  violins  in  canon,  is  not  very  foreign  to  what  Grieg  was 
writing  at  the  same  time.  The  theme  of  the  middle  section  in  G  has  the 
stateliness  of  a  bridal  march;  and  when  it  is  restated,  the  cellos  join  in 
with  a  broad  tune  that  begins  startlingly  like  the  Christmas  carol  Adeste 
fidelis.  The  main  section  then  returns  with  richer  harmony  and  texture, 
particularly  beautiful  in  the  closing  page. 

The  second  movement,  Tempo  di  Valse,  brings  a  piquant  change  to  a 
minor  key  (C  sharp)  and  to  dance  rhythms  in  triple  time  (waltz  and 
mazurka).  In  the  Trio  section,  the  music  changes  again  to  major  (D  flat) 
to  introduce  a  gentle  tune,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

A  scherzo  follows,  marked  Vivace,  in  which  the  modes  of  the  second 
movement  are  reversed.  The  main  section  is  in  F  major,  introduced  this 
time  with  violins  canonically  replying  to  cellos.  It  is  infectiously  gay, 
while  the  Trio  section  (F  sharp  minor)  is  rather  pensive. 

The  initial  sad-sweet  theme  of  the  fourth  movement,  Larghetto,  has 
been  'lifted'  virtually  intact  for  the  motto-theme  of  a  highly  popular 
Italian  film  of  the  1950s,  La  strada.2  Actually  the  theme,  whose  drooping 
line  also  follows  that  of  Saint  Saens'  famous  piece  The  Swan  (com- 
posed eleven  years  later,  however),  is  a  recasting  in  fewer  notes  of  the 
Trio  tune  from  the  second  movement  noted  above. 


'It  was  posthumously  published  by  Supraphon  Edition  in  1968. 


2Still  later  the  composer  Nino  Rota  made  a  vocal  setting  (to  the  words  'What  is 
a  youth?')  of  a  closely  related  tune  in  his  film  music  for  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  ''KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
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William  O.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P.. 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


'It  is  no  surprise,'  remarks  the  Dvorak  biographer  John  Clapham,  'to 
find  that  the  finale  [Allegro  vivace]  begins  in  F  sharp  minor  instead  of  E 
major,  for  during  the  years  1875-76  Dvorak  composed  no  fewer  than 
five  works  with  finales  that  commence  in  foreign  keys.'  This  one  offers 
dramatic  as  well  as  harmonic  surprises.  It  opens  with  another  canon, 
this  time  a  high-spirited  one  between  all  the  violins  and  all  the  lower 
strings,  and  the  music  subsequently  whips  up  some  of  the  momentum 
and  excitement  associated  with  Dvorak's  symphony  movements.  In 
place  of  a  regular  development,  though,  the  composer  reduces  the 
sound  to  a  mere  whisper  of  the  first  violins,  against  which  the  theme 
of  the  Larghetto  movement  makes  a  brief  reappearance.  In  the  soft 
cellos,  it  sounds  more  than  ever  like  Saint-Saens'  soulful  solo  swan,3 
but  it  is  no  sooner  heard  than  it  is  gone  again.  Following  a  reprise  of 
the  Allegro  themes,  there  is  a  more  formal  return,  in  lieu  of  a  coda,  to 
the  tempo  and  graceful  theme  of  the  opening  Moderato  movement; 
then  the  work  concludes  in  a  brief  burst  of  energy. 


SERGEI   PROKOFIEV 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  100 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  near  Moscow 
on  March  5  1953.  Prokofiev  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer  of 
1944,  and  it  was  first  performed  in  Moscow  on  January  13  1945,  when  the 
composer  conducted.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  gave  the 
American  premiere  on  November  9  1945.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  per- 
formance of  the  symphony  was  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  on  August  17  1973, 
when  Lawrence  Foster  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  E  flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
piano,  military  drum  and  strings. 


Prokofiev  composed  his  First  ('Classical')  Symphony  in  1916-1917  and 
his  Fourth  (Op.  47)  in  1929,  dedicating  it  to  this  Orchestra  on  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much  music  in  other  forms 
that  he  composed  another.  The  entire  score  of  the  Fifth  was  written  in 
one  month  in  the  summer  of  1944,  at  a  climactic  point  of  the  War. 

'My  Fifth  Symphony,'  wrote  Prokofiev  in  his  autobiographical  sketch, 
'was  intended  as  a  hymn  to  free  and  happy  Man,  to  his  mighty  power, 
his  pure  and  noble  spirit.'  The  sentiment  had  a  fine  sound.  It  was  broad 
enough  to  be  called  patriotic;  it  was  in  accord  with  official  pronounce- 
ments that  the  arts  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  people  in  a 
language  they  would  all  understand.  It  was  also  broad  enough  to  be 
applicable  to  any  of  the  composer's  more  serious  works.  In  fact  it  could 
have  a  universal  application.  Prokofiev  evidently  felt  a  deeply  personal 
claim  to  this,  one  of  his  proudest  achievements,  for  he  added:  'I  cannot 
say  that  I  deliberately  chose  this  theme.  It  was  born  in  me  and  clamored 
for  expression.  The  music  matured  within  me,  it  filled  my  soul.' 

At  this  point  Prokofiev  concludes  his  paragraph  with  this  enigmatic 
remark:  'This  is  the  music  —  or  perhaps  the  idea  —  that  is  so  distasteful 
to  some  people  in  Utah.  Doubtless  they  prefer  music  that  debases  man, 
blunts  his  perceptions  and  warps  his  finer  feelings.' 

Then  he  proceeded  to  marvel  that  although  his  music  had  long  been 
heard  and  liked,  even  published  and  recorded  in  America,  a  faction 
bespoken  by  'some  people  in  Utah'  had  turned  against  his  Symphony. 
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He  supposed  that  his  Symphony  had  found  enemies  because  he  had 
called  it  something  so  un-American  as  'a  hymn  to  the  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit.'  Prokofiev  thus  explains  his  curious  deduction:  'A  short 
while  ago  a  rather  curious  sidelight  on  musical  life  in  Salt  Lake  City 
came  to  my  attention  in  the  shape  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
that  city  stating  that  the  conductor  of  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Maurice  Abravanel,  had  been  warned  by  an  anonymous  telephone 
caller  that  he  would  be  killed  or  injured  if  he  conducted  Prokofiev's 
Fifth  Symphony  as  scheduled  on  the  program  of  his  concert.  The  pro- 
gram, however,  was  not  revised,  and  the  concert  took  place  as  sched- 
uled, the  dispatch  stated.' 


Sergei  Prokofiev 

Prokofiev's  thinking  was  a  good  deal  clearer  when  he  confronted 
officialdom  with  a  claim  for  personal  credit  in  his  Symphony  than  when 
he  allowed  the  report  of  a  single  telephoned  threat  by  some  anony- 
mous crackpot  to  work  upon  his  imagination. 

The  treatment  of  the  Symphony,  though  traditional  in  outward  form,  is 
subjective  and  daring,  and  seems  possessed  at  times  with  the  dramatic 
tension  of  the  war  year  in  which  it  was  composed. 

The  opening  movement,  Andante,  is  built  on  two  full-voiced  melodic 
themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the  second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found 
in  the  alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There  is  an 
impressive  coda.  The  second  movement  has  earmarks  of  the  classical 
scherzo.  Under  the  theme  there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato 
accompaniment,  4/4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to  the  other 
woodwinds  and  by  them  variously  treated,  plays  over  the  marked  and 
unremitting  beat.  A  bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers 
in  (and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section,  which  is  in  3/4  time 
and  also  rhythmically  accented,  the  clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of 
the  melody.  The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly  treated.  At  the  close 
the  rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and  intense.  The  slow  movement, 
Adagio,  3/4  (9/8),  has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompaniment 
figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo  by  the  wood  winds, 
carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high  register.  The  movement  is  tragic 
in  mood,  rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  symphony  to  its  deepest 
point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending  scales  give  a  weird  effect  of  out- 
cries. But  this  tension  suddenly  passes,  and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The 
finale  opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after  a  brief  tranquil  (and  reminis- 
cent) passage  for  the  divided  cellos  and  basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like 
theme.  There  is  a  quasi-gaiety  in  the  development,  but,  as  throughout 
the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems  always  to  lurk  around  the 
corner.  The  awareness  of  brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth 
in  sharp  dissonance  —  as  at  the  end. 
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I   Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-1 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel 

Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


Copley  Square  267-5300 
Park  Square  426-2000 
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370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
45  School  Street  227-3370 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries 

266-0423 
*31.  Maison  Robert 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

_      a  little. 


a  little. 


• 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


Kan  Tiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Hjvjera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITI 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


QtaHiM-Jkmzkicain  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


_ 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:         I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  aftermidnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 


Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  5.!(i-177.r> 
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The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWRURY  ST.  266-3000 


400  COMMONWF.ALTH  AVE 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

BBWW^MBmk  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shasblik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks 


of 


is   one 

Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY    HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


rnartre 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


J.  Ganson 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


and  \MBUQ 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert   in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


HOorcT-CtUlj  d.  Va,. 
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3d>    Boy  Ljs  tan  Street 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

FE>L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER.  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 
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Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY... 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

■ 

1 

S"B 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation   home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

1 
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HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 

RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Incorporated 

NEWBURY    STREET.    BOSTON,    MASS.   02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  qpte 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one 

deposit: 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST. 


flMPC     AN0  L0AN 

'IHUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


J.  Ganson 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM   & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL   ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 

Sunday  March  31  at  8  o'clock 


THOUSANDS OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0 


0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 
Ritz-Carlton    ;  ff/k 
Hotel     ^^Jk 


2-cnr>-c5r-  ct-c 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those 
bv  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings 
of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University  and  Boston  University.  In  addition  he 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music 
from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
During  this  season  he  is  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  Houston  Symphony 
and  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  playing  recitals  in  a 
number  of  cities  as  well. 


CONCERT  ^  "       5 

POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the 
Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave., 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Nton.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HELEN  SAGOFF  SLOSBERG  ENDOWS  PRINCIPAL  HORN  CHAIR 

The  Board  of  Trustees  announced  recently 
the  endowment  of  the  principal  horn  chair, 
presently  occupied  by  Charles  Kavaloski. 

Mrs  Slosberg  has  been  a  patron  of  the  arts 
for  many  years.  With  her  husband,  Samuel 
L.  Slosberg,  a  prominent  industrialist  and 
philanthropist  of  Boston,  she  was  one  of  the 
founding  spirits  in  the  creation  of  Brandeis 
University's  Department  of  Music.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Music  Department,  she  has  donated 
to  Brandeis  The  Helen  S.  Slosberg  Collection  of  Oceanic  Art  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Israel  Sagoff.  Since  its  inception  in  1951,  Mrs  Slosberg 
has  been  associated  with  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music,  of  which 
she  has  been  elected  an  honorary  board  member  for  life.  She  is  also  a 
founder  of  the  Brookline  Chamber  Music  Society,  which  for  thirty  years 
has  provided  professional  chamber  music  performances  to  the  Brookline 
schools.  Through  her  support  and  encouragement  of  young  artists  and 
musicians,  Mrs  Slosberg  has  made  possible  professional  careers  for  many 
young  talents.  Other  philanthropic  activities  of  Mrs  Slosberg  have  in- 
cluded the  donation  of  important  collections  of  American  art  and  con- 
temporary graphic  art  to  the  Worcester  Museum  and  to  the  Addison 
Gallery.  Mrs  Slosberg  is  also  a  supporter  of  the  arts  fellowship  program 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 
New  Recordings 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opened  the  1973- 
1974  season  with  outstanding  performances  of  Berlioz'  Damnation  of 
Faust  Shortly  thereafter  the  work  was  recorded  in  its  entirety  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  Deutsche  Grammophon,  continuing  a  series  of  Berlioz 
recordings  that  began  with  the  Fantastic  Symphony  (DGG  2530  358). 
The  Damnation  recording,  a  three-record  set,  will  be  released  in  March 
—  and  from  all  advance  indications,  it  promises  to  be  of  extraordinary 
brilliance.  Also  of  interest,  the  Boston  Symphony's  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor, Colin  Davis,  has  recorded  the  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  a  recording  that  has  recently  been  released 
on  the  Philips  label  #6703042.  It's  a  big  year  for  Berlioz  lovers  as  well  as 
for  the  Damnation! 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  —  2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


A  Concert  by  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet 

On  February  17th  at  7.15  pm  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet  will  give  a 
concert  at  St  Paul's  School  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  quartet  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists 
Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist 
Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's  String  Quartet  in 
G  major  (K.  387),  Samuel  Barber's  Dover  Beach  (with  baritone  David 
Ripley)  and  Maurice  Ravel's  String  Quartet  in  F. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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COLLAGE 

The  Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

A  series  of  three  concerts 
Sponsored   by  the   Department  of  Con- 
temporary Art  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Sunday  March  31  at  8  o'clock 

DAViDOVSKY     Syncronisms  No.  1 

FRITZ  As  if  by  of  Before  and 

After 
CLARK  TERRY 
flugelhorn 


BERIO 

SCHULLER 

SCHWARTZ 


Sequenza  III  for  Solo 
Voice 

Music  for  Violin,  Piano 
and  Percussion 

Riffs 

CLARK  TERRY     trumpet 


The  concert  is  given  in  connection  with 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of 
Horacio  Torres.  The  other  two  concerts 
will  take  place  on  March  31  and  May  12, 
the  first  in  connection  with  a  sculpture 
exhibit  of  Michael  Steiner  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  a  neon  light  and 
rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher 
Sproat  and  Robert  Rohm. 

Place:    Contemporary    Gallery,    Museum 

of   Fine  Arts 

Admission:    $2,    $4,    at    the    Huntington 

Avenue    door    one    hour    prior    to    the 

concert 

For  information   call:   267-9300 


(EarrteujPH  for  tfpdtarmrittg 


Mercedes  Benz 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


I 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

S<      S 

Founded  I898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 


Ask  about  our  free  delivery 


Telephone:  876-221 1 


lAU 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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BERLIOZ'   DEVIL  IN   BOSTON 
by  Kenneth  Furie 

At  a  time  when  large-scale  recordings  are  becoming  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  team  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall  recently  undertook  the  largest  project  since  .  .  .  well,  since  DCs 
Metropolitan  Opera  Carmen  a  year  before. 

The  task  at  hand  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  new  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa:  recording  Berlioz'  'dramatic  legend'  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
in  a  bare-minimum  five  sessions,  sandwiched  between  concert  per- 
formances in  Boston  and  New  York.  Fortunately  neither  orchestra  nor 
conductor  is  a  stranger  to  the  score:  Boston  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  big  Berlioz  works  have  been  in  the  repertory  since  the 
Fifties  (when  the  BSO  recorded  its  first  complete  Damnation,  under 
Munch),  and  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  actually  plays 
these  works  in  concert  (he  had  done  both  The  Damnation  and  the 
Requiem  as  a  guest  conductor  with  the  BSO). 


Christian  Steiner 

After  leading  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  in  the  climax  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Seiji  Ozawa 
listens  to  the  playback  flanked  by  producer  Thomas  Mowery  on  his 
right  and  soprano  Edith  Mathis,  DCs  Hans  Hirsch,  and  tenor  Stuart 
Burrows  on  his  left. 

The  first  four  sessions  were  squeezed  into  two  days:  afternoons  and 
evenings.  As  if  the  schedule  weren't  tight  enough,  the  project  was 
threatened  by  the  sudden  mysterious  indisposition  of  the  Mephistophe- 
les,  bass-baritone  Donald  Mclntyre.  But  when  I  arrived  for  the  second 
day's  afternoon  session,  Mclntyre  was  on  stage  (behind  the  orchestra, 
which  was  on  the  auditorium  floor)  along  with  the  other  principals, 
soprano  Edith  Mathis  (Marguerite)  and  tenor  Stuart  Burrows  (Faust), 
showing  no  signs  of  whatever  had  threatened  his  participation,  unless 
you  count  his  nonstop  vocalizing  between  takes.  (Later,  in  the  control 
room,  producer  Thomas  Mowrey  suggested  that  perhaps  he'd  been 
done  in  by  the  clams  they  had  all  had  with  dinner  some  nights  earlier. 
'But  I  grew  up  on  shellfish,'  the  New  Zealand-born  Mclntyre  replied.) 

The  session  was  devoted  primarily  to  Part  III,  which  involves  all  three 
soloists.  The  final  scene  of  Part  III  was  left  for  the  evening  session,  when 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  would  be  on  hand.  Work  began  with 
the  last  number  before  that  final  scene,  the  haunting  Marguerite/ Faust 
duet.  Ensemble  problems  necessitated  several  retakes,  forcing  Burrows 
to  repeat  his  ascent  to  high  C  sharp. 

After  a  dip  back  into  Part  II  for  the  brief  first  Faust/Mephisto  scene 
beginning  with  Mephisto's  sardonic  entrance  line,  'O  pure  emotion' 
(Mclntyre  sounding  not  at  all  indisposed),  work  proceeded  consecu- 
tively through  Part  III  from  Faust's  'Merci,  doux  crepuscule'  up  to  the 
already  recorded  duet.  Again  Burrows  was  taxed:  The  aria  contains  a 
haunting  phrase,  'Que  j'aime  ce  silence'  ('How  I  love  this  silence'), 
in  the  tenor's  upper  register,  marked  ppp.  In  each  of  the  three  takes 
Burrows  negotiated  the  fiendish  phrase  somewhat  differently;  it  should 
be  a  pleasant  dilemma  choosing  among  them. 
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J.  Ganson 


Christian  Steiner 

A  Devious  Devil.  For  the  most  part  recording  was  done  in  complete 
takes  of  musical  numbers.  Mathis,  for  example,  did  a  complete  take  of 
her  first  big  solo,  the  'Gothic  song'  'Le  Roi  de  Thule.'  All  then  retired 
to  the  control  room  for  playbacks,  returned  to  the  auditorium,  did 
another  complete  take,  and  moved  on.  The  last  number  on  the  sched- 
ule, the  somber  recitative  from  Part  IV  in  which  Mephisto —  over  a 
background  of  insinuating  hunting  horns  —  tells  Faust  of  Marguerite's 
plight,  brought  some  problems.  First,  the  treacherous  brass  parts  re- 
quired some  ensemble  work,  which  was  finally  accomplished  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 

But  in  the  control  room  after  the  session,  Ozawa,  Burrows,  and 
Mclntyre  tried  to  diagnose  a  feeling  of  rhythmic  tentativeness.  Burrows, 
who  is  almost  fanatical  about  rhythmic  accuracy,  was  frustrated  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Ozawa  insisted  one  of  his  emotional  outbursts  was 
lagging  behind  the  beat.  Finally  Ozawa  and  Mclntyre  realized  that  he 
had  been  taking  his  beat  from  Mephisto's  unaccompanied  preceding 
line,  in  which  Mclntyre  had  broadened  the  tempo  for  dramatic  effect. 
A  relieved  Faust  chided  his  Mephisto,  'You  can  do  that;  you're  devious. 
But  I.  .  .  .'  With  the  following  scene,  the  descent  into  hell,  scheduled 
for  the  evening  session,  Mowrey  and  Ozawa  quickly  scheduled  a  retake 
of  the  problem  section.  (Judging  from  the  New  York  performance  the 
following  week,  Faust  coped  successfully  with  at  least  this  instance  of 
Mephisto's  deviousness.) 

The  DG  Damnation,  scheduled  for  spring  release,  faces  competition 
from  Colin  Davis'  new  Philips  recording,  which  should  be  out  by  the 
time  you  read  this.  (And  if  current  rumors  prove  true,  we  can  expect  a 
Solti  version  before  long.)  A  control-room  playback  of  the  BSO's 
Pandaemonium  left  no  doubt  in  at  least  one  listener's  mind  why  DG 
was  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  Damnation  sessions  in  Boston:  The  BSO 
—  too  often  overlooked  in  the  World's  Greatest  Orchestra  sweep- 
stakes—  can  produce  a  unique  combination  of  power,  balance,  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

Reprinted  from  the  January  1974  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine. 


Christian  Steiner 


J.  Ganson 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 
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'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall/  as  photographed  by  Earl   Ostroff, 
November  1973. 
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For  Details  Please  See  Our  Circular!! 
416  Boylston  Street  54  Central  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02116  Wellesley,  Mass.  02181 

536-6238  235-3430 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  March  26  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  7  in  E 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


FRI.FEB.  8,  8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

TWO  GENERATIONS 
OF  BRUBECK 

Guest  Artists 

GERRY        PAUL 
MULLIGAN  DESMOND 
DAVE  BRUBECK  TRIO 

DARIUS  BRUBECK  ENSEMBLE 
with  CHRIS  &  DAN  BRUBECK 


[SAT.   FEB.   16,  8:30 
JORDAN  HALL-KE  6-2412 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
CHRISTOPHER 
PRRKEninC 
Renowned  Guitarist  in  Recital 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  vieiv  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  ivithout  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such   view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  f.  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


SUN.   FEB.   17  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50.  $4.50,  $3.50 


> 


Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


TRINIDAD 
CARNIVAL  BALLET 
and  STEEL  BAND 
Company  of  60 

SUN.   FEB.   24,  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

NETHERLANDS 

WIND 
ENSEMBLE 

Gounod,  Petite  Symphonie 
Mozart,  Serenade  K.  388 
D'lndy,  Chanson  et  dances,  Op.  50 
Dvorak,  Serenade,  Op.  44 


FRI.   MAR.   1,   8:30  P.M. 

JORDAN  HALL  — Seats  Now 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ANTHONY 
NEWMAN 

plays 

BACH 

Harpsichord  Recital 
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ARE  YOU  TRISKAIDECAPHOBIC  ?  * 


13  IS  ARTHUR  FIEDLER'S  LUCKY  NUMBER 


13  IS  OUR  LUCKY  NUMBER  BECAUSE  1330  AM  IS  WCRB  (102.5  FM) 
13  IS  YOUR  LUCKY  NUMBER  BECAUSE 


THE 


Musical 
arathon 


PREVIEW  PARTY 

IS 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  13th 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

5:00  —  7:00  p.m. 

ADMISSION  $5.00 

13  SPECIAL  PREVIEW  PARTY  PREMIUMS  (ONLY  AT  PREVIEW  PARTY] 
13  SURPRISE  GUESTS 

13  MYSTERY  DOOR  PRIZES 

13  DELICIOUS  KINDS  OF  HORS  D'OEUVRES 


The  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops  will  be  there  —  will  you? 
The  Council  of  Friends  invites  you  to  join  the  Friends  now,  in  order  to  join  in  the  fun  then. 

For  further  information,  call: 

Friends  Office         —  266-1348 

Musical  Marathon  —  266-1492,  ext.  148  (=13!) 


*Come  to  the  Preview  Party  and  find  out! 
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The  Tanner  plaid  to  note  .  .  . 

Tune  in  to  a  long,  lovely 
play  of  soft  Qiana®nylon 
knit  composed  by  Tanner 
of  North  Carolina.  A  flat- 
teringly simple.shirt  style 
dress  with  buttoned  front, 
narrow  belt  done  in  mult 
tones.  A  lovely  look  for 
home  or  resort,  now  or 
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COLIN  DAVIS 

"The  Composer's  Choice" 


PHILIPS 


TIPPETT :  THE  KNOT  GARDEN 
Minton,  Gomez,  Herincx,  Barstow,  Tear, 
Carey ,  Hemsley ;  Orchestra  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  6700.063 

TIPPETT:  SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
Harper ;  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
6500.662 

TIPPETT:  THE,MIDSUMMER MARRIAGE 
Remedios,  Carlyle,  Herincx,  Harwood; 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden  6703.027 

BERLIOZ:  LA  DAMNATION  DE FAUST 
Gedda,  Bastin,  Veasey;  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  6703.042 

BERLIOZ:  LES  TROYENS 
Vickers,  Veasey,  Lindholm,  Glossop; 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden  6709.002 

BERLIOZ:  SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  835. 188 


A  product  of  Phonogram  Inc. 


PHILIPS 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  February  12  1974  at  8.30 


COLIN   DAVIS     conductor 


*BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  87  in  A  major 

Vivace 
Adagio 
Menuet  e  trio 
Finale:  Vivace 


intermission 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 

Andante  ma  non  troppo-allegro  energico 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

Allegro 

Finale  (quasi  una  fantasia):  andante-allegro  molto 


The  concert  will  end  about  10.15 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces    ,_  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    |X|  225wS"5wS%^&  rfTtk?? W1 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^S^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 


Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of 
'Coriolanus'  in  1807.  It  was  probably  first  performed  at  one  of  Prince  Lobko- 
witz's  subscription  concerts  in  Vienna  in  March  of  that  year.  The  overture  was 
published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication  to  Court  Secretary  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  overture  on  February  10  1882; 
Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 


Beethoven  in  1814 


After  Fidelio,  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
opera,  and  entertained  several  subjects,  among  them  a  setting  of 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin,  a  dram- 
atist of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  wrote 
for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto.  Beethoven  noted  in  his  sketchbook: 
'Overture  Macbeth  falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of  witches.'  But 
the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  act,  and 
was  abandoned,  according  to  Collin's  biographer,  Laban,  'because  it 
threatened  to  become  too  gloomy'.  In  short,  no  opera  emerged  from 
Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  association  with  Collin  resulted  in  an  over- 
ture intended  for  performance  with  the  spoken  tragedy  Coriolan.  The 
play  had  been  first  performed  in  1802  (then  with  entr'acte  music  from 
Mozart's  Idomeneo),  and  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue  which  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  acting  of  Lange  in  the  title  part.  The  popular- 
ity of  Coriolan  had  definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  wrote 
his  overture  on  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that  the  play  was  billed 
only  once  in  Vienna  between  the  years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  per- 
formance was  on  April  24  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance  Thayer 
does  not  believe  that  the  overture  was  played.  Beethoven  seems,  then, 
to  have  attached  himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather  than  by 
any  set  commission.  The  piece  was  accepted  forthwith  as  a  concert 
overture,  and  in  this  form  became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or 
'academies'  as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's  music  was  played. 


Waterville  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call... 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

FRAMINGHAM        879-1516 
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There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  derived 
his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare.  The 
point  is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare  and 
Collin  based  their  characters  directly  upon  the  delineation  of  Plutarch. 
Beethoven  himself  could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all  three  versions. 
His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  a 
set  of  Shakespeare  in  the  translation  of  Eschenburg,  with  many  passages 
underlined. 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting  dra- 
matic material  (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  historians). 
Coriolanus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the 
Romans,  a  warrior  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  single- 
handed,  had  led  Rome  to  victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by  bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebians  who  declared  themselves  starved  and  oppressed 
beyond  endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive  and  overbearing,  had  scorned 
and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which  roused  the  general 
anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul,  the  senate 
was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile  from 
Rome  in  the  year  491  B.C.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign 
against  his  own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and 
emissaries  were  sent  from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  rejec- 
tion. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of  women  went  out  from  the  city,  led 
by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched  him 
on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The  pride  and  determination 
of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving  words  of  his  mother, 
who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  certainly  inflict  upon 
his  own  family.  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the  forces  under  his 
command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian  leaders  upon  his 
own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the  version  of  Shake- 
speare; according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 

Collin's  treatment  differs  from  Shakespeare's  principally  in  that  the 
action  is  concentrated  into  a  shorter  and  more  continuous  period. 
Collin  begins  at  the  point  where  Coriolanus,  banished  from  Rome, 
takes  stormy  leave  of  his  family  and  marches  furiously  from  the  city. 
After  this  first  scene,  the  entire  action  takes  place  within  the  Volscian 
lines.  Shakespeare  depicts  Coriolanus  as  a  lone  and  striking  figure  in 
the  midst  of  constant  crowd  movement,  spurring  his  legions  to  the 
capture  of  Corioli,  the  Volscian  capital,  or  flinging  his  taunts  against 
the  Roman  rabble  as  they  threaten  to  throw  him  to  his  death  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  character  of  Coriolanus  is  indelibly  drawn  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  scornful  and  succulent  oaths  which  he  hurls  at 
his  enemies.  The  mother  and  wife  become  immediately  human  and 
endearing  figures  as  Shakespeare  presents  them,  and  at  the  end,  the 
nobility  and  pathos  of  Volumnia  dominate  the  scene.  Collin,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  Coriolanus  as  the  central  and  dominating  figure 
throughout.  His  characters  in  action  are  more  idealized  and  formalized, 
as  if  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Fate  and  avenging  furies 
threaten  and  at  last  destroy  him.  There  is  a  persistence  of  intense  dra- 
matic conflict  within  the  soul  of  the  all-conquering  leader.  Collin 
stresses  the  solemn  oath  of  fealty  until  death  which  he  has  made  to 
the  Volscians  and  which  his  sense  of  honor  forbids  him  to  break,  even 
when  he  is  confronted  with  the  destruction  of  Rome,  of  his  family,  and 
of  himself. 

Shakespeare's  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor,  pride 
and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of  Beetho- 
ven's overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  implacable,  limn 
Coriolanus  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject,  gentle  and 
melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of  his  mother. 
The  contrasting  musical  subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at  first  resistant 
but  gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end  there  is  entire  capitulation. 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have 
been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives, 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  day3  s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 197.1 


M.R.Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


one  of  his  noblest  works.  It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus 
the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely 
close  to  the  Roman  noble,  infinitely  daring,  the  arch  individualist,  the 
despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own  reckless 
course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone  against  the  world, 
clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power  could  pene- 
trate—  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

There  are  two  available  recordings  of  the  'Coriolan'  overture  made  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA;  one  is  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,  the  other  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 
Symphony  No.  87  in  A 
Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  1732;  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  His  Symphony  No.  87  was  written  in  1785;  it  was  first 
performed  in  Paris  in  1787.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  strings. 


Haydn.     Engraving  by  J.  E.  Mansfeld,  1781. 

Haydn's  'Paris'  Symphonies  (Nos.  82-87)  were  products  of  the  next-to- 
last  phase  of  a  long  symphonic  career  which  began  around  1759  and 
ended  in  1795  with  the  last  of  the  'London'  Symphonies.  These  six 
works  were  commissioned  in  1784  or  1785  (the  year  is  not  certain)  by 
Le  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  Paris  concert  organization  which 
was  a  sort  of  subscription  series  with  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  clien- 
tele. Haydn  contracted  to  write  the  works  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
louis  d'or  each  and  an  additional  five  louis  d'or  each  for  publication 
rights.  In  terms  of  today's  money  this  would  have  amounted  to  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  each  symphony,  a  princely  sum  indeed  to  a  man 
who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  provided  music  to  the  Court  of 
Eszterhaza  as  part  of  his  routine  duties.  But  Haydn  was,  and  had  been 
for  some  time,  a  famous  man  in  Paris,  where  his  works  were  so  much 
in  demand  that  unscrupulous  publishers  were  not  above  attaching  his 
name  to  works  by  other  composers.  The  practice  became  so  extensive, 
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in  fact,  that  at  one  point  there  were  more  spurious  than  authentic  works 
of  Haydn  on  the  Paris  music  market.  The  organizers  of  the  Loge  Olym- 
pique  concerts  may  have  felt  that  twenty-five  louis  d'or  was  a  reason- 
able fee  for  something  they  could  be  sure  was  the  real  article. 

Two,  or  possibly  three,  of  the  works  were  composed  in  1785  —  perhaps 
before  the  commission  had  arrived;  the  remainder  were  completed  in 
1786.  The  order  of  composition  does  not  correspond,  however,  to  the 
numbers  which  are  today  assigned  to  the  symphonies.  It  is  known  now, 
from  recently  discovered  dated  autographs,  that  Nos.  83  and  87  pre- 
ceded Nos.  82,  84  and  86.  As  for  No.  85,  no  original  manuscript  has 
been  found,  but  Haydn  scholars  are  pretty  much  agreed  that  it  is  the 
penultimate  work  of  the  set.  The  probable  chronological  order,  then, 
is:  (1)  No.  83  (La  Poule),  (2)  No.  87,  (3)  No.  82  (L'Ours),  (4)  No.  84,  (5) 
No.  85  (La  Reine),  (6)  No.  86. 

It  is  likely  that  all  six  symphonies  were  first  performed  under  Haydn's 
direction  by  the  resident  orchestra  at  Eszterhaza,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Haydn  wrote  Nos.  85  and  86,  at  least,  with  the  special  capa- 
bilities of  the  Paris  orchestra  in  mind.  Parisian  orchestras  of  this  period 
were  generally  larger  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  provincial  Austrian 
and  German  courts.  Moreover,  they  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  their  woodwinds  and  brass.  At  Eszterhaza  Haydn  had  but  twenty-four 
players  in  all,  while  the  orchestra  of  the  Loge  Olympique  had  a  string 
section  that  boasted  forty  violins  and  ten  double-basses,  which  meant 
that  it  had  more  violins  than  the  modern  symphony  orchestra  and  as 
many  double-basses.  Such  splendor  was  not  confined  to  the  orchestra, 
for  the  auditorium,  too,  of  the  JLoge  Olympique  was  a  sumptuous  af- 
fair. Built  on  an  opera  house  scale,  it  contained  tiered  boxes  for  the 
fashionable,  elegantly  dressed  patrons.  The  musicians,  who  wore  sky- 
blue  uniforms  with  elaborate  lace  ruffles,  played  with  swords  at  their 
sides.  It  was  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere  that  the  six  symphonies  were 
introduced  in  1787  to  the  Parisian  public,  a  public  which,  to  judge  from 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  newspaper  accounts,  took  them  to  its 
heart. 

Since  that  time,  some  of  these  symphonies  —  Nos.  82,  83  and  85  — 
have  retained  a  place  in  the  repertory;  others,  however,  gradually  dis- 
appeared, not  to  re-emerge  until  many  years  later.  Nos.  84  and  86,  for 
instance,  were  not  rediscovered  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  new  scores  were  issued.  No.  87  disappeared  entirely  for 
a  while,  not  to  be  revived  until  the  1939-1940  season  of  the  New 
Friends  of  Music  in  New  York,  where  Fritz  Stiedry  conducted  it  in  an 
edition  by  Alfred  Einstein.  As  the  present  performances  attest  (these 
are  the  first  ever  in  Boston),  No.  87  is  even  now  seldom  played,  a  fact 
which  prompted  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon,  the  eminent  Haydn  scholar, 
to  remark:  'The  stepchild  of  the  "Paris"  Symphonies  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  quite  fortuitously  —  something  that  often  happens  to 
the  oeuvre  of  prolific  artists.  There  are  always  a  few  masterpieces  by 
the  great  painters,  writers  and  musicians  that  never  lose  their  popular- 
ity; but  among  the  vast  output  of  a  Titian  or  Haydn  or  Verdi  or  Dickens, 
there  are  works  that  come  and  go  in  the  public's  esteem.  Who  is  to 
say  why?  To  some  extent,  even  Beethoven  has  suffered  from  posterity. 
Why  should  the  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus  be  hardly  known  while 
Symphony  No.  1  is  world-famous?  Why  should  the  Viennese,  even 
today  (1971),  have  a  special,  even  violent,  attraction  to  Verdi's  Nabucco?' 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  Vivace,  one  of  those  vigorous,  bust- 
ling opening  movements  that  we  think  of  as  typically  Haydn,  though 
some  writers  have  in  fact  drawn  attention  to  the  Mozartean 
character  of  some  of  the  themes.  Unmistakably  Haydnesque  is  the  de- 
velopment with  its  concentrated,  unleisurely  harmonic  excursions.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  in  the  broad  and  hymn-like  Adagio  is  the  coda, 
described  by  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  as  pervaded  with  'a  strong  sense  of 
autumnal  beauty,  of  slanted  rays  of  the  sun.'  The  sturdy  Menuet,  pro- 
pelled by  a  whip-like  rhythmic  figure,  has  a  Trio  famous  for  its  strato- 
spheric oboe  solo.  The  Finale  is  a  busy  and  light-hearted  creation  whose 
momentum  comes  largely  from  the  repetition  of  its  accompaniment 
figurations.  The  florid  principal  theme  has  been  devised  with  an  eye  to 
contrapuntal  possibilities. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants '  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $55/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


0 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  1  in  E  minor     op.  39 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Sibelius  was   born   in   Tavastehus,   Finland,   on   December  8  1865   and   died   at 

Jarvenpaa  near  Helsingfors  on  September  20  1957.  He  wrote  the  First  Symphony 

J  in  1899  and  himself  conducted  the  premiere  at  Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same 

i  year.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on  Janu- 

I  ary  5  1907  under  Karl  Muck's  direction.  The  most  recent  performances  in  this 

series  were  conducted  by  Julius  Rudel  on  April  12  and  13  1968. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp 
and  strings. 


Sibelius  at  30 


When  the  music  of  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the 
world,  many  curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Symphony. 
Paul  Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement  'some- 
thing like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in 
the  white  northern  sunshine'.  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chro- 
matic scales  in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment, wrote  of  'scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming 
gulls  rudely  tossed  from  their  course',  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa 
Newmarch  was  reminded  by  the  score  of  'the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
some  masterpiece  by  Ruysdael'.  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural, 
for  there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 
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The   First  Symphony   is  probably   less   racial   than   has  been  supposed 

—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course—  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  'accumulative'  method  of  Sibelius  is  of  course 
not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  devel- 
oped his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the  first 
theme  of  the  'Eroica',  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  variations. 
The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the  later 
Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of  proce- 
dure to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when  the 
theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  contriv- 
ing a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipulation, 
dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  chord  — 
a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself  featureless.  The 
less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who  had  not  yet  learned 
the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding  his  theme  as  he  went 
along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  contour  and  extended  beauty 

—  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their  first  statement,  but  are  cor- 
respondingly resistant  to  development  in  the  full  symphonic  sense.  He 
bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon  repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly 
by  shifting  his  background  in  harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance 
remained  in  the  strangely  penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves, 
which  grow  upon  the  hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to 
their  further  enhancement,  intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This 
melodic  ascendancy  makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense 
impossible,  and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  o';  his 
field.  The  first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct 
part  of  the  Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is 
in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard  of 
the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legendary 
heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as  if 
each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a  soft 
drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic  first 
theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  'subsidiary' 
themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  'subsidiary'  at  all,  except 
in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part  in  the  move- 
ment. The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and  a  second 
theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings  (tremolo) 
and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with  this)  is  sung 
by  the  woodwinds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syncopated  string 
chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  impetus  as  it  draws  the 
whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality  which, 
once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the  muted  violins 
and  cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets.  Changing 
its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a  curious 
episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  woodwinds,  to  a  second  theme  (horn 
solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed  and  intoned 
mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful  elegy  is  finally 
restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo,  of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
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program  subject  to  change 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 
The  final  concert  in  this  series  will 
take  place  on  March  24. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2  $3         $4 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  avail- 
able at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box 
Office  (266-1492)  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  (492-1000)  one  month 
before  the  event.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  concert. 
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From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.! 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA.   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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Waltham,  Mass.  02154  890-3080 
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Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The  kettle- 
drums rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings,  and 
other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  combined 
with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more  legato 
character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 

The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats  the 
melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here  becomes 
the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with  answer 
in  the  woodwinds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a  theme 
in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the  introduc- 
tion and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  cellos.  Another  theme,  terse  and 
commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the  strings. 
The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by  loud  chords, 
reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  cantilena  which 
is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  delivered  by  the 
combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings.  If  Beethoven  set 
a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis,  Sibelius  used  it  in  his 
First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  symphonies)  in  his  own  way.  The 
theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A  minor  is  not  joyous.  The  move- 
ment is  worked  out  with  some  elaboration,  with  a  fugato  upon  its  first 
themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  developed  to  the  fullest  possible  sonor- 
ity. The  climax  comes,  however,  as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the 
brief  and  striking  'second'  theme  in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony 
ends,  as  did  its  first  movement,  with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of 
the  strings. 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  f.  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 15 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P.. 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D.. 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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Hillsboro  Upper  Village,  N.H. 

International  Camp 

Imaginative  summer  program  located 
on  a  peaceful  lake  in  a  1 000  acre 
wilderness  preserve  where  80  boys 
and  girls,  ages  10-15,  live  with 
others  from  around  the  world.  Com- 
munity centered  individual  program- 
ming with  opportunities  in  athletics, 
arts,  waterfront  and  extensive 
wilderness  camping. 

Travel  Camp 

Small  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  ages 
13-15,  plus  an  adult  married 
teaching  couple.  Bicycling,  hiking, 
exploring  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Appalachia,  Canada,  New  England. 

Crossroads 

International  group  of  ten  boys  and 
girls,  ages  14-18,  living  and  learning 
together,  camping,  hiking,  bicycling 
and  exploring  on: 

CROSSROADS  AMERICA  with 
Appalachian  Mountain  families, 
migrant  and  community  develop- 
ment workers,  Grand  Teton  moun- 
taineers, Texas  ranchers,  American 
Indians 

CROSSROADS  BRITAIN  with  Welsh 
coal  miners,  Irish  diddicais, 
Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  canal 
bargees 

CROSSROADS  FRANCE  with 
Basques  in  the  Pyrenees,  Breton 
fishermen,  young  Parisians,  people 
of  Provence 

CROSSROADS  SCANDINAVIA  with 
Danish  craftsmen,  Norwegian 
trawlermen  and  mountaineers,  rural 
Scandinavian  teen-agers. 

CROSSROADS  JAPAN/KOREA 
with  Kabuki  actors,  coastal  fisher- 
men, Hachijo  pearl  divers,  Buddhist 
monks,  Gifu  villagers,  students  of 
Seoul  and  Tokyo. 

CROSSROADS  MUSIC  FOCUS  with 
professional  and  local  folk  musicians 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

CROSSROADS  PHOTOGRAPHY 
with  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  of  New  England. 

Send  for  additional  details  and 
please  specify  student's  present 
grade  in  school  and  which  program 
is  of  special  interest. 

Box    S  /  Interiocken 
Hillsboro  Upper  Village 
New  Hampshire  03244 
Tel:  (603)  478-3202 


Diamond  bangle  bracelet  with  sapphires,  $2975, 

matching  ring,  $1125. 

with  rubies,  $3100.,  ring,  $1175., 

with  emeralds,  $3975.,  ring,  $1600. 

18  kt.  yellow  gold. 

Shown  actual  size 
Mass.  Residents  add  3%  tax  (or  if  delivered  in  Mass.) 

SHREVE,CRUMP&L0WC0. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST. BOSTON,  MASS.  021 1 6(61 7) 2.67-91 00 


1 25  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 


All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 

Merchants  Co-operative  Bonk 
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scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


the  society  of 

arts  and  crafts:  gallery 

OPEN  TUESDAY-SATURDAY 
10  AM-5  PM 

2ND  FLOOR  — 69  NEWBURY  ST. 


BOSTON 


266-1810 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 


Howoldis 
this  painting? 


Guess  again.  The  artist, 
Horacio  Torres,  is  contempo- 
rary, but  his  paintings  appear 
deceptively  traditional.  Don't 
miss  the  first  major  exhibition 
of  Torres'  works. 

January  9  through  February  24 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


continued  on  page  33 
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Symphony  Hall 


>    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2! 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

Copley  Square  267-5300 


17 
*18 
*19. 


Park  Square  426-2000 


20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel 

Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


1  ■ 


** 


^ 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTJki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  l^era 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CF 


f$u 


<?■ 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11AM     —     10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS.  TEL   423-6340 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
French  wines. 


In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990 


Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

RfllL 

^^MW^m^m  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


iJULi 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


•14 1  h 


Hi 


X, 


The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  LOO  A.M. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWRDRY  ST.  266-3000 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


J.  Ganson 


PlanOi 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  { 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


, 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak       RCA  LSC  3315 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


and  LHQBZ7D 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cost 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert    in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


I 


Melodrama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/  Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


*  ^0m  m 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Old  Print  &  Frame  Shop 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


Wood  *,-(?{  wolf, 

TKe  Majrvajv-d  Square.  G-aJZ-qe. 
3io    Soy  L^  t<?n  5-trdd.t 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOHBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Pro vandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE^L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &f  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER.  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attend  ing  a  Sunday  service  at  1 0:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  His  conducting  career  be- 
gan in  1949,  and  his  early  experience  was 
with  the  Kalmar  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 
Chelsea  Opera  Group,  the  Festival  Ballet 
and  the  Ballet  Russe.  In  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  at 
short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  Otto 
Klemperer,  who  became  ill,  in  a  concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni. 
This  marked  a  turning  point  in  Colin  Davis'  career:  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Musical  Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  made  his 
debut  with  the  CBC  Symphony  in  Canada,  and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony. He  directed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the  German  premiere  of 
Britten's  War  requiem,  and  in  the  1962-1963  season  led  the  London 
Symphony  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

In  1967  Colin  Davis  took  up  his  appointment  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-1971  season  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  in 
recent  years  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
among  them  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  he  has  con- 
ducted performances  of  Peter  Grimes,  Wozzeck,  and  Pelleas  et 
Melisande.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Philips. 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY  . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WCBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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VIBRANT  EMERALDS 
BRILLIANT  DIAMONDS 


Ring,  18K,  Emerald  Diamond  border  $4400. 

Ring,  Platinum-Diamonds  $2500. 

Pin,  Platinum,  Emerald  pear  shapes  and  Diamonds  $3900. 

Ring,  Emerald,  Diamond  border,  18K  $3600. 

Ring,  Platinum,  Diamond  and  baguettes  $1600. 

Ring,  18K,  brilliant  Emerald  and  pear  shape  Diamonds  $1100. 

Earrings,  14K,  Emerald  cabochon  drop  and  Diamonds  $280. 
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97    NEWBURY   STREET.    BOSTON,    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  qpte 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


flklnC  AND  LOAN 
'  111 UO  ASSOCIATION 
DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Ganson 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A  Concert  by  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet 

On  February  17th  at  7.15  pm  The  Cambridge  String  Quartet  will  give  a 
concert  at  St  Paul's  School  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  quartet  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  violinists 
Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert  Karol  and  cellist 
Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's  String  Quartet  in 
C  major  (K.  387),  Samuel  Barber's  Dover  Beach  (with  baritone  David 
Ripley)  and  Maurice  Ravel's  String  Quartet  in  F. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 

Sunday  March  31  at  8  o'clock 
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THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


3-cnD-sr-O'S 


CONCERT 
POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions 
in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a 
mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the 
Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and  the 
players  themselves  live  some  distance 
from  Symphony  Hall,  and  travel 
many  miles,  usually  by  automobile, 
to  the  concerts.  When  there  is  a 
winter  storm  and  the  traveling 
becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard  at 
Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls 
about  the  possibility  of  a  postpone- 
ment. 


To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what 
plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  several 
radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area 
have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  any 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert 
schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  con- 
cert's taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations 
rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the 
Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEE!  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  SPORES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
!  OH  lit 

STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (Leinsdorf) 

BEETHOVEN 

The  nine  symphonies  (Leinsdorf) 

The  five  piano  concertos   (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz/Munch) 

BERLIOZ 

Romeo  et  Juliette  (Munch) 

Symphonie  fantastique  (Munch) 

Requiem  (Grande  messe  des  morts)  (Munch) 


RCA/LSC  2643 


RCA/VCS  6903 
RCA/VCS  6417 
RCA/LSC  3317 


RCA/VICS  6042 

RCA/LSC  2608 

RCA/VICS  6043 


BRAHMS 

A  German  requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes,  NEC  Chorus,  Leinsdorf) 

RCA/LSC  7054 
Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2917 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn/Leinsdorf)  RCA/LSC  2724 


DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes  (Abbado) 
Images  (Thomas) 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 

DVORAK 

'New  World'  symphony  (Fiedler) 

HOLST 

The  Planets  (Steinberg) 

IVES     Three  places  in  New  England  (Thomas) 
RUGGLES     Sun-treader 

KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite  (Leinsdorf) 
Peacock  variations 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  6  (Leinsdorf) 


DG/2530  038 
DG/2530  145 


RCA/LSC  3315 

DG/2530  102 
DG/2530  048 

RCA/LSC  2859 


RCA/LSC  2642 
RCA/LSC  7031 
RCA/LSC  7044 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  lickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


MOZART 

Symphonies  36  and  39  (Leinsdorf) 
'Jupiter'  Symphony  (Leinsdorf)    / 
Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  \ 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


AND 
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RCA/LSC  3097 
RCA/LSC  2694 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 
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A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


SAGE'S 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 


Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 
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BERLIOZ'  DEVIL  IN   BOSTON 
by  Kenneth  Furie 

At  a  time  when  large-scale  recordings  are  becoming  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  team  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall  recently  undertook  the  largest  project  since  .  .  .  well,  since  DCs 
Metropolitan  Opera  Carmen  a  year  before. 

The  task  at  hand  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  new  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa:  recording  Berlioz'  'dramatic  legend'  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
in  a  bare-minimum  five  sessions,  sandwiched  between  concert  per- 
formances in  Boston  and  New  York.  Fortunately  neither  orchestra  nor 
conductor  is  a  stranger  to  the  score:  Boston  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  big  Berlioz  works  have  been  in  the  repertory  since  the 
Fifties  (when  the  BSO  recorded  its  first  complete  Damnation,  under 
Munch),  and  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  actually  plays 
these  works  in  concert  (he  had  done  both  The  Damnation  and  the 
Requiem  as  a  guest  conductor  with  the  BSO). 


Christian  Steiner 

After  leading  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  in  the  climax  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Seiji  Ozawa 
listens  to  the  playback  flanked  by  producer  Thomas  Mowery  on  his 
right  and  soprano  Edith  Mathis,  DG's  Hans  Hirsch,  and  tenor  Stuart 
Burrows  on  his  left. 

The  first  four  sessions  were  squeezed  into  two  days:  afternoons  and 
evenings.  As  if  the  schedule  weren't  tight  enough,  the  project  was 
threatened  by  the  sudden  mysterious  indisposition  of  the  Mephistophe- 
les,  bass-baritone  Donald  Mclntyre.  But  when  I  arrived  for  the  second 
day's  afternoon  session,  Mclntyre  was  on  stage  (behind  the  orchestra, 
which  was  on  the  auditorium  floor)  along  with  the  other  principals, 
soprano  Edith  Mathis  (Marguerite)  and  tenor  Stuart  Burrows  (Faust), 
showing  no  signs  of  whatever  had  threatened  his  participation,  unless 
you  count  his  nonstop  vocalizing  between  takes.  (Later,  in  the  control 
room,  producer  Thomas  Mowrey  suggested  that  perhaps  he'd  been 
done  in  by  the  clams  they  had  all  had  with  dinner  some  nights  earlier. 
'But  I  grew  up  on  shellfish,'  the  New  Zealand-born  Mclntyre  replied.) 

The  session  was  devoted  primarily  to  Part  III,  which  involves  all  three 
soloists.  The  final  scene  of  Part  III  was  left  for  the  evening  session,  when 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  would  be  on  hand.  Work  began  with 
the  last  number  before  that  final  scene,  the  haunting  Marguerite/ Faust 
duet.  Ensemble  problems  necessitated  several  retakes,  forcing  Burrows 
to  repeat  his  ascent  to  high  C  sharp. 

After  a  dip  back  into  Part  II  for  the  brief  first  Faust/ Mephisto  scene 
beginning  with  Mephisto's  sardonic  entrance  line,  'O  pure  emotion' 
(Mclntyre  sounding  not  at  all  indisposed),  work  proceeded  consecu- 
tively through  Part  III  from  Faust's  'Merci,  doux  crepuscule'  up  to  the 
already  recorded  duet.  Again  Burrows  was  taxed:  The  aria  contains  a 
haunting  phrase,  'Que  j'aime  ce  silence'  ('How  I  love  this  silence'), 
in  the  tenor's  upper  register,  marked  ppp.  In  each  of  the  three  takes 
Burrows  negotiated  the  fiendish  phrase  somewhat  differently;  it  should 
be  a  pleasant  dilemma  choosing  among  them. 


J.  Canson 


Christian  Steiner 

A  Devious  Devil.  For  the  most  part  recording  was  done  in  complete 
takes  of  musical  numbers.  Mathis,  for  example,  did  a  complete  take  of 
her  first  big  solo,  the  'Gothic  song'  'Le  Roi  de  Thule.'  All  then  retired 
to  the  control  room  for  playbacks,  returned  to  the  auditorium,  did 
another  complete  take,  and  moved  on.  The  last  number  on  the  sched- 
ule, the  somber  recitative  from  Part  IV  in  which  Mephisto —  over  a 
background  of  insinuating  hunting  horns  —  tells  Faust  of  Marguerite's 
plight,  brought  some  problems.  First,  the  treacherous  brass  parts  re- 
quired some  ensemble  work,  which  was  finally  accomplished  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 

But  in  the  control  room  after  the  session,  Ozawa,  Burrows,  and 
Mclntyre  tried  to  diagnose  a  feeling  of  rhythmic  tentativeness.  Burrows, 
who  is  almost  fanatical  about  rhythmic  accuracy,  was  frustrated  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Ozawa  insisted  one  of  his  emotional  outbursts  was 
lagging  behind  the  beat.  Finally  Ozawa  and  Mclntyre  realized  that  he 
had  been  taking  his  beat  from  Mephisto's  unaccompanied  preceding 
line,  in  which  Mclntyre  had  broadened  the  tempo  for  dramatic  effect. 
A  relieved  Faust  chided  his  Mephisto,  'You  can  do  that;  you're  devious. 
But  I.  .  .  .'  With  the  following  scene,  the  descent  into  hell,  scheduled 
for  the  evening  session,  Mowrey  and  Ozawa  quickly  scheduled  a  retake 
of  the  problem  section.  (Judging  from  the  New  York  performance  the 
following  week,  Faust  coped  successfully  with  at  least  this  instance  of 
Mephisto's  deviousness.) 

The  DG  Damnation,  scheduled  for  fall  release,  faces  competition 
from  Colin  Davis'  new  Philips  recording,  which  should  be  out  by  the 
time  you  read  this.  (And  if  current  rumors  prove  true,  we  can  expect  a 
Solti  version  before  long.)  A  control-room  playback  of  the  BSO's 
Pandaemonium  left  no  doubt  in  at  least  one  listener's  mind  why  DG 
was  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  Damnation  sessions  in  Boston:  The  BSO 
—  too  often  overlooked  in  the  World's  Greatest  Orchestra  sweep- 
stakes—  can  produce  a  unique  combination  of  power,  balance,  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

Reprinted  from  the  January  1974  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 
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Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
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SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 
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All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   ^llyll  Harvard  Souare, 
Record  Shop  ^s^  C?9^P  ^am^n^e 


'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,'  as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 
November  1973. 
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Mrs  John   L.  Thorndike  and  Mrs  Samuel  Ryburn,  Dover,  who  are  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Tuesday  A  suppers. 
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When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  March  5  1974  at  7.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major 

Presto 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 


Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  con  spirito 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
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JULES  ESKIN     cello 
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FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D 
Program  note  by  Philip  Hale 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809. 


Haydn. 
Engraving  by  J.  E.  Mansfeld,  1781. 

It  was  in  1759  that  Haydn,  recommended  by  Karl  Joseph  Edlen  von 
Fiirnberg,  the  son  of  a  physician  ennobled  by  Charles  VI,  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  music  director  and  chamber  composer  to  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  Franz,  Count  von  Morzin.  Fiirnberg  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  inviting  musicians  to  his  countryhouse  at  Weinzirl.  He  had  heard  of 
Haydn,  then  teaching,  practising  the  piano  and  the  violin  in  Vienna, 
having  composed  his  first  Mass  and  music  for  a  comic  opera  'Der  neue 
krumme  Teufel.'  (He  had  accompanied  Porpora,  the  great  singing 
teacher,  to  the  baths  of  Mannersdorf,  where  he  met  Gluck,  who  advised 
him  to  go  to  Italy.)  In  1755,  Haydn  made  a  long  visit  at  Weinzirl,  where 
he  found  some  stringed  instruments  and  a  couple  each  of  oboes  and 
horns,  for  which  he  wrote  music  for  pieces  he  called  divertimenti, 
nocturnes,  or  cassations;  and  it  was  here  that  he  composed  what  is 
known  as  the  'Weinzirl  Symphony'  in  B-flat,  now  printed  among  his 
quartets  as  Op.  1,  No.  5.  He  wrote  at  Weinzirl  eighteen  of  these 
divertimenti. 

Count  Morzin,  known  as  a  'conspicuous  patron  of  art/  had  several 
country  places,  among  them  a  castle  Unter-Lukavec,  built  about  1708, 
for  which  Schor,  a  professor  of  geometry  and  architecture,  had  laid 
out  a  pleasure  garden  which  the  Bohemian  sculptor  Andreas  Guitainer 
adorned  with  many  statues.  Diabacz,  in  his  'Kunstler-Lexikon,'  speaks  of 
the  Count's  'celebrated  orchestra'  in  Prague  and  adds  that  he  had  studied 
composition  with  Franz  Habermann  (Count  Morzin  died  in  1763  in  his 
seventieth  year). 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  condition  of  the  orchestra  at  Lukavec 
during  Haydn's  stay.  There  were  probably  not  more  than  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  members,  to  whom  the  Count's  officers  and  retainers  may 
have  been  added. 

It  was  at  Lukavec  in  1759  that  Haydn  wrote  his  first  symphony;  for  the 
'Weinzirl'  symphony  is  really  a  quartet. 

It  was  here  that  Haydn,  probably  hunting,  fell  from  his  horse;  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  gave  up  riding.  As  he  was  accompanying  on  the  piano 
the  beautiful  Countess  Wilhelmine  —  Haydn  told  the  story  in  later  years 
to  his  biographer  Griesinger — her  neckerchief  fell  apart  as  she  bowed 
her  head  to  see  the  notes  better. 
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'It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  such  a  glimpse;  it  distracted  me;  I  stopped 
playing,  and  my  fingers  rested  on  the  keys.' 

'What's  the  matter,  Haydn?'  asked  the  Countess.  'What  are  you  doing 
there?' 

Haydn  answered  most  respectfully:  'But,  gracious  Countess,  who  would 
not  be  wholly  confused  here?' 

The  Count  had  forbidden  any  musician  in  his  service  to  marry,  but 
Haydn  in  the  fall  of  1760,  being  in  Vienna,  gave  lessons.  Among  his 
pupils  were  daughters  of  a  wig-maker  named  Johann  Peter  Keller. 
Haydn  fell  in  love  with  a  younger  daughter.  She  chose  the  convent  life. 
Her  father  persuaded  Haydn  to  take  the  eldest  daughter,  Anna  Aloysia 
Apollonia,  three  years  older  than  he.  She  was  heartless,  extravagant, 
malicious,  a  Xantippe,  and  made  him  miserable  until  she  died  in  1800. 
The  nun  was  still  living  in  1801,  and  in  his  first  will  Haydn  bequeathed 
her  fifty  florins.  Soon  after  Haydn's  wedding,  the  Count  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  his  director  and  the  orchestra.  Paul  Anton  Esterhazy,  the  reign- 
ing Prince,  had  heard  Haydn's  music  when  visiting  Morzin,  and  engaged 
Haydn  as  second  capellmeister.  He  was  appointed  on  May  1  1761.  He 
became  sole  capellmeister  in  1766.  And  here  he  was  happy  for  many 
years.  In  1806,  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy  raised  his  salary  to  2,300  florins 
and  paid  his  doctor's  bills. 

The  first  symphony,  D  major,  is  written  for  string  quartet,  two  oboes 
and  two  waldhorns. 

The  music  is  concise,  clear,  melodically  well  invented.  The  wind  instru- 
ments now  and  then  reinforce  the  harmonies.  Connecting  passages  are 
given  to  the  violins.  Each  movement  is  in  two  sections.  In  the  first, 
besides  the  chief  theme  there  is  a  second,  also  a  third  independent 
motive;  but  there  is  no  special  development  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
wind  instruments  are  silent  in  the  Andante.  The  second  violins  use  the 
first  motive  in  imitation,  then  both  instruments  indulge  in  a  frolicsome 
play  with  the  beginning  of  the  figure,  in  contrary  motion.  In  the  second 
section  there  is  an  entrance  in  triplets;  viola  and  bass  go  their  measured 
way;  the  former  only  now  and  then  parts  from  the  bass.  The  light- 
winged  Finale  is  in  agreeable  contrast. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 

*  *  * 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


THE 

PREP  SHOP> 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 


*   *   * 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natrves' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  day^s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  Id,  197:1 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin  and  cello 

op.  84 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  He  composed  the  Sinfonia  concertante  in 
1792,  and  it  was  first  performed  at  Salomon's  concert  in  London  on  March  9 
of  that  year. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings,  and  the  solo  quartet. 


Six  symphonies  for  each  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  London,  however 
prodigious  a  contribution,  were  not  the  sum  of  the  music  he  wrote 
for  the  concerts  of  Johann  Peter  Salomon.  During  his  first  visit  of 
eighteen  months  (between  January  2  1791  and  June  22  1792),  he  found 
time  to  write  a  Sinfonia  concertante  to  bring  forward  certain  talents 
in  Salomon's  orchestra,  in  particular  Salomon  himself,  as  leader  of  the 
violins  (nor  is  Salomon  slighted  in  the  score).  Haydn  conducted  it  at 
the  fourth  concert  on  March  9th  with  Salomon,  Menel,  Harrington  and 
Holmes  as  the  soloists,  repeated  the  performance  in  the  following  week 
and  again  at  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit  on  May  3rd. 

Haydn  follows  the  old  concerto  grosso  style,  combining  and  alternat- 
ing the  two  groups,  the  tutti  and  the  concertino  of  four  instruments. 
The  small  group  plays  for  the  most  part  as  a  quartet,  a  high  string  and 
wind  instrument  balancing  a  low  string  and  wind  instrument.  While, 
according  to  quartet  procedure,  the  single  voices  are  heard  in  turn, 
there  is  little  opportunity  until  the  Finale  for  each  instrument  to  ex- 
ploit its  individual  character.  This  is  true  even  in  the  thirty-five  measures 
for  the  concertino  unaccompanied  which  take  the  place  of  a  cadenza 
before  the  close  of  the  first  movement.  In  the  Andante,  the  solo  voices 
within  the  quartet,  lightly  supported  by  the  orchestra,  take  the  melodic 
burden.  The  tutti  set  the  pace  of  the  lively  Finale,  whereupon  the  solo 
violin,  after  two  brief  interrupting  recitatives  (adagio),  becomes  the 
leading  voice.  The  two  wind  instruments  and  then  the  cello  have 
their  innings  before  the  concerted  close. 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:   237-1069 
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WORKING  IN  A  JACK  DANIEL'S  WAREHOUSE  has  its 
rewards.  In  the  summertime,  it's  the  coolest  spot  in  the  hollow. 

The  barrels  in  our  warehouse  always  rest  cool,  except  for  those  up 

near  the  roof.  So  every  now  and  then  we  move 

them  around,  making  sure  all  of  the  whiskey  jiyj      CHARCOAL 

ages  and  colors  the  right  way.  You  see,  we'd 

rather  let  our  product  age  the  old  natural  way 

Mr.  Jack  used.  And  besides,  we  like  an  excuse  to 

cool  off  on  warm  Moore  County  days. 


MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins     S.  1043 

Bach  was  born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on  July  27 
1750. 


f 


IRELLI 


The  Concerto  for  Two  Violins  dates  from  about  1720.  It  is  written  in 
concerto  grosso  style,  the  ripieno  string  body  set  in  contrast  with  the 
concertante  solo  violins.  The  outer  movements  are  robust  and  cheerful 
inventions  despite  the  minor  key,  but  it  is  the  slow  movement  that  has 
become  the  most  popular  of  the  three.  Woven  of  two  contrasting  but 
complementary  melodic  strands,  it  belongs  to  the  two  violins,  with 
only  the  simplest  accompaniment  from  the  orchestra.  'Nowhere,'  wrote 
Sir  Donald  Tovey,  'has  Bach  written  music  with  a  more  irresistible  appeal 
to  personal  affection.'  And  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  commenting  on  the  general 
subject  of  Bach's  slow  concerto  movements,  had  the  following  to  say: 
'The  great  fascination  which  such  movements  exercise  over  people  who 
are  not  essentially  musical  (and  also  for  those  who  are  musical  as  well 
as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  is  psychological  rather  than 
essentially  musical.  The  form  is  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter.  Bach 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  feeling  his  way  in  this  direction,  and  never 
till  his  last  days  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  the  usual  mechanical 
view  of  form  (the  view  based  on  distribution  of  keys  and  themes)  or  the 
view  which  puts  the  psychological  scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the 
right  one.  ...  In  the  well  known  concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins 
and  orchestra,  the  slow  movement  is  by  a  very  long  way  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  work.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  stands  abso- 
lutely in  the  front  rank  of  all  Bach's  movements,  whose  reason  of 
existence  is  pure  beautiful  melody.  But  in  this  case  the  psychological 
element  is  not  so  much  in  evidence.  Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case 
moved  by  the  possibilities  of  such  a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses 
and  the  solo  violin  in  the  other  concertos,  but  by  the  aesthetical  pos- 
sibilities of  alternation  between  two  solo  violins,  in  which  the  cue 
would  not  be  so  much  in  opposition  or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly  dis- 
course. ...  In  making  use  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo  violins,  ample 
material  was  supplied  for  the  development  of  the  whole  movement,  and 
consequently  the  orchestra  comes  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  and 
insignificant  position,  mainly  contenting  itself  with  supplying  the  har- 
monies and  indicating  the  rhythmic  pulse.' 


CINTUR4TO 
CN75R4DIM. 

MMMHOED  STEEL-BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS      1 
"THE  40,000  MILES  TIRE"... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE  NEWTON 

725  CONCORD  AVE        14  NEEDHAM  ST 
547-1927  969-8665 

MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE  311  DERBY  ST. 

321-1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants '  ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  "The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


Cx-Aa^ 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will , 
received  $5}/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5}/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


0 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 


'Verklarte  Nacht'  (Transfigured  Night')     op.  4 


Program  Note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951. 

Composed  in  1899,  Schoenberg's  String  Quintet  was  arranged  by  him  for  a  full 
string  orchestra  in  1917  and  revised  in  1943. 

The  Sextet  was  made  known  to  Boston  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  on  March  16 
1915.  The  full  version  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on 
November  25  1921,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux,  and  was  repeated 
in  1922.  The  composer  conducted  it  at  a  Cambridge  concert  on  January  11  1934. 


Arnold  Schoenberg,  a  self-portrait  from  the  collection  of  Louis  Krasner. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Schoenberg  wrote  what  has  been  accounted  his 
first  considerable  and  enduring  work.  Verklarte  Nacht  was  composed  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks,  in  September  1899,  when  Schoenberg  was 
staying  at  Payerbach  with  Zemlinsky,  the  only  master  to  whom  the  self- 
made  artist  ever  turned.  Richard  Dehmel's  poem  invited  expansive  treat- 
ment, more  particularly  from  a  young  man  saturated  with  Wagnerian 
emotionalism.  But  Schoenberg  had  as  yet  attempted  nothing  larger  than 
chamber  music,  and  he  saw  fit  at  this  time  to  express  himself  through 
the  voices  of  six  stringed  instruments. 

'As  might  be  expected,'  writes  Wellesz,  'the  setting  of  a  program  to 
music,  and  especially  in  a  youthful  work  full  of  the  zest  of  life,  has 
made  the  music  of  Verklarte  Nacht  something  unusually  dramatic;  so 
much  so  that  one  could  wish  in  many  places  for  greater  fulness  and 
strength  of  tone.  Hence,  when  this  work  is  played  in  large  halls,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  increase  the  number  of  performers.  This  certainly  reduces 
the  intimate  effect  of  certain  passages,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  gives  to 
the  whole  a  far  greater  intensity,  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  flight  and 
elan  of  the  composition.'  For  the  purposes  of  orchestral  performance, 
the  composer  has  added  a  double-bass  part,  and  made  some  modifica- 
tions of  tonal  balance.  The  music  has  been  so  played  by  many  orchestras. 

An  except  from  Richard  Dehmel's  poem,  Weib  und  die  Welt,  is  quoted 
in  the  score.  The  fragment  was  thus  paraphrased  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel: 
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chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 

program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 

Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 
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1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 

(617)  969-1320 

Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction 

in  bringing 

them  back  toi 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell, Banjo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks 

GLENDENMNG  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.   72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 132. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


'Two  mortals  walk  through  a  cold,  barren  grove.  The  moon  sails  over  the  tall 
oaks,  which  send  their  scrawny  branches  up  through  the  unclouded  moonlight. 
A  woman  speaks.  She  confesses  a  sin  to  the  man  at  her  side:  she  is  with  child, 
and  he  is  not  its  father.  She  had  lost  belief  in  happiness,  and,  longing  for  life's 
fulness,  for  motherhood  and  mother's  duty,  she  had  surrendered  herself, 
shuddering,  to  the  embraces  of  a  man  she  knew  not.  She  had  thought  herself 
blessed,  but  now  life  had  avenged  itself  upon  her  by  giving  her  the  love  of  him 
she  walked  with.  She  staggers  onward,  gazing  with  lack-lustre  eye  at  the  moon 
which  follows  her.  A  man  speaks.  Let  her  not  burden  her  soul  with  thoughts  of 
guilt.  See,  the  moon's  sheen  enwraps  the  universe.  Together  they  are  driving 
over  chill  waters,  but  a  flame  from  each  warms  the  other.  It,  too,  will  trans- 
figure the  little  stranger,  and  she  will  bear  the  child  to  him.  For  she  has  inspired 
the  brilliant  glow  within  him  and  made  him,  too,  a  child.  They  sink  into  each 
other's  arms.  Their  breaths  meet  in  kisses  in  the  air.  Two  mortals  wander 
through  the  wondrous  moonlight.' 

The  following  description  of  the  score  is  a  condensation  of  the  analysis 
of  Wellesz: 

'The  structure  of  Verklarte  Nacht,  in  accordance  with  the  poem,  is  made 
up  of  five  sections,  in  which  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  are  of  more  epic 
nature  and  so  portray  the  deep  feelings  of  the  people  wandering  about 
in  the  cold  moonlit  night.  The  second  contains  the  passionate  plaint  of 
the  woman,  the  fourth  the  sustained  answer  of  the  man,  which  shows 
much  depth  and  warmth  of  understanding.  The  introductory  theme, 
which  established  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  work,  rises  to  the  highest 
positions  in  the  violins  and  finally  comes  to  an  end  with  a  poignant 
chord.  A  tender  thought  now  appears,  which,  however,  is  not  further 
developed;  and  on  a  short,  gradually  increasing  crescendo  the  passionate 
plaint  of  the  woman  begins,  full  of  remorse. 

Ich  trag'  ein  Kind  und  nicht  von  dir, 
Ich  geh'  in  Suncle  neben  dir, 
Ich  hab'  mich  schwer  an  mir 

vergangen. 
I  carry  a  child  which  is  not  thine, 
Burdened  with  sin  I  go  with  thee; 
I  have  done  myself  great  wrong. 

'Notable  is  a  tender  dialogue  between  the  cello  and  first  violin,  and 
later  a  long  breathed  and  expressive  cantilena.  Then  follows  a  section 
surging  with  passion,  in  which  mysterious  strains  are  interrupted  by  a 
wildly  careening  violin  figure.  It  finally  rises  with  increasing  speed  to  a 
great  fortissimo.  Now  the  third  section  begins,  introduced  by  a  recitative 
on  the  first  violin,  the  motive  of  which,  taken  over  later  by  the  viola, 
leads  to  the  recurrence  of  the  original  theme,  this  time  fully  harmonized 
and  acquiring  thereby  an  overwhelming  force. 

'After  a  few  tender  violin  passages  and  the  softest  of  chords  in  the 
highest  positions,  with  which  this  picture  of  moonlit  night  closes,  the 
fourth  section  begins  with  the  comforting  reply  of  the  man: 

Das  Kind,  das  du  empfangen  hast, 
Sei  deiner  Seele  keiner  Last. 

May  the  child  thou  hast  be  no  burden  on  thy  spirit. 

'With  a  pathetic  motive  in  the  cellos,  supported  by  full,  clear  harmonies, 
this  section  begins  and  proceeds  to  a  magical  picture  which  is  intended 
to  suggest  the  atmosphere: 

O  sieh,  wie  klar  das  Weltall 

schimmert! 
Es  ist  ein  Clanz  um  alles  her. 

See  how  brightly  the  world  gleams; 
There  is  radiance  all  around. 

'After  a  considerable  development,  the  tranquil  grandeur  of  the 
recitative-like  motive  of  the  man  dispells  the  restlessness,  and  there 
begins  the  final  section  of  the  work,  which  corresponds  to  the  last 
section  of  the  poem: 

Er  fasst  sie  um  die  starken  Huften, 
Ihr  Atem  kusst  sich  in  den  Luften, 
Zwei  Menschen  geh'n  durch  hohe 
helle  Nacht. 


$225 


LOVELY  LUSTROUS 
CULTURED  PEARLS 

in  the  popular 

matinee  length 

22  inches. 

AT  ALL  OF 
LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 
Wellesley  -  Peabody 
Burlington  -  Braintree 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


ROBERT  LEVIN 


guest  pianist 


FINAL  CONCERT  THIS  SEASON 

Sunday,  March  24  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE,  Cambridge 


MOZART 


RIESMAN 


Piano  Trio  in  B  flat 
K.  502 

Chamber  Concerto 


BEETHOVEN    Septet  for  Winds 
and  Strings  in 
E  flat     op.  20 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 

$2  $3  $4 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492) 
and  the  Out  of  Town  Theatre 
Ticket  Agency,  Harvard  Square, 
(492-1900)  one  month  before  the 
concert.  They  are  also  available  at 
Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  & 

RCA  RECORDS 


Old  felative^  of 
moderti  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolin 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


WKSBf^S 
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He  seizes  her  about  the  waist, 
Their  breath  mingles  in  a  caress, 
And  the  two  go  forth  into  the  radiant 
night. 

'Gradually  the  heights  become  clear  and  the  thicket  shining  in  the 
moonlight  becomes  visible.  Now  Nature  is  speaking;  with  the  purest, 
subtlest  touch  the  music  now  paints  the  picture  of  the  thicket  standing 
alone  in  the  clear  light.  In  a  shimmering  melody  the  happiness  that  the 
two  people  have  found  is  reflected;  then  it  dies  away,  and  in  the 
highest  harmonics  this  tone-picture  comes  to  an  end.' 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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it's 
the 

real  thing 


VIRTUOSOPERFORMANCEIN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 


/ 


\msr\ir\e 

LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 

10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


J.  Ganson 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  Ml  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET'  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 


J&UiL 


93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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GALLERY 


42     BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


Custom  Framing 
Contemporary  Graphics 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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interlocken 

Hillsboro  Upper  Village,  N.H. 

International  Camp 

Imaginative  summer  program  located 
on  a  peaceful  lake  in  a  1 000  acre 
wilderness  preserve  where  80  boys 
and  girls,  ages  10-15,  live  with 
others  from  around  the  world.  Com- 
munity centered  individual  program- 
ming with  opportunities  in  athletics, 
arts,  waterfront  and  extensive 
wilderness  camping. 

Travel  Camp 

Small  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  ages 
1 3-1 5,  plus  an  adult  married 
teaching  couple.  Bicycling,  hiking, 
exploring  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Appalachia,  Canada,  New  England. 

Crossroads 

International  group  of  ten  boys  and 
girls,  ages  1 4-1 8,  living  and  learning 
together,  camping,  hiking,  bicycling 
and  exploring  on: 

CROSSROADS  AMERICA  with 
Appalachian  Mountain  families, 
migrant  and  community  develop- 
ment workers,  Grand  Teton  moun- 
taineers, Texas  ranchers,  American 
Indians 

CROSSROADS  BRITAIN  with  Welsh 
coal  miners,  Irish  diddicais, 
Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  canal 
bargees 

CROSSROADS  FRANCE  with 
Basques  in  the  Pyrenees,  Breton 
fishermen,  young  Parisians,  people 
of  Provence 

CROSSROADS  SCANDINAVIA  with 
Danish  craftsmen,  Norwegian 
trawlermen  and  mountaineers,  rural 
Scandinavian  teen-agers. 

CROSSROADS  JAPAN/KOREA 
with  Kabuki  actors,  coastal  fisher- 
men, Hachijo  pearl  divers,  Buddhist 
monks,  Gifu  villagers,  students  of 
Seoul  and  Tokyo. 

CROSSROADS  MUSIC  FOCUS  with 
professional  and  local  folk  musicians 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

CROSSROADS  PHOTOGRAPHY 
with  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  of  New  England. 

Send  for  additional  details  and 
please  specify  student's  present 
grade  in  school  and  which  program 
is  of  special  interest. 

Box    S  /  Interlocken 
Hillsboro  Upper  Village 
New  Hampshire  03244 
Tel:  (603)  478-3202 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  021 67  (61 7)  965-2700 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 

continued  on  page  33 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
BOOK  ACTIVELY  SUPPORT  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BY  MAKING 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK  POS- 
SIBLE. PLEASE  GIVE  THEM  YOUR 
PATRONAGE,  AND,  IF  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ARISES,  MENTION  THAT 
YOU  SAW  THEIR  MESSAGE  IN  THE 
PROGRAM. 
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Quick 

name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Symphony  Hall 


I    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-J 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Port^ 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


Park  Square  426-2000 


23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 
C4.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 
•25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 
491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 
241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  |\iviera 


Oursinging  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OE  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SyAf  f,a*Ke- 


*'Kc  IB'5 

AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


^tafran -c_yWe/tfccm  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL   423-6340 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

Bfiibli 

■vVPAbiH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990 


J.  Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house 
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We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


i^touffers 

TopofineHub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


m 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucten  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  —  1:00  AM. 
Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWRDRY  ST.  266-3000 


The  last  olace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 
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At Dunfets  Parker  House     -  ,--'•. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 


Plan  nr 


anew  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  S 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA   LSC  3304 


RCA   LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


and  LHQBZ7D 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Cunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert    in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
C.P.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


I 


Melodrama  with  piano 


Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 

$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 

available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
El  ma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


ty  Ho«/.miL3.hYvii.r\ 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  ( Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Pro vandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE>L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &"  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-75I5 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


THE  SOLOISTS 


RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  grad- 
uated from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the  distinguished 
oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  by  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  as  principal  oboe  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can Youth  Orchestra.  Subsequently  he 
became  principal  of  the  Baltimore,  New 
York  City  Center  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  to  Europe  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  made  many  recordings,  Ralph  Gom- 
berg  is  on  the  faculties  of  Boston  University  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


V 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

■PnH 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation   home   with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

1^"      •  *^ 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 

JEROME  ROSEN,  concertmaster  of  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  Orchestra  and  assistant  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  was  born 
in  Detroit  in  1939.  He  worked  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland,  majoring  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  meanwhile  continuing  musical 
studies.  His  violin  teachers  included  Ivan 
Galamian,  Josef  Gingold  and  Rafael  Druian. 
Jerome  Rosen  was  for  three  years  an  ap- 
prentice conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, and  for  seven  seasons  he  was  a  violinist,  conductor  and 
keyboard  player  with  that  Orchestra,  and  eight  times  was  a  member  of 
the  Festival  Casals  Orchestra.  Until  his  appointment  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, he  was  associate  concertmaster  of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and 
Conductor  and  Musical  Director  of  the  Oak  Park  (Michigan)  Symphony. 
Jerome  Rosen  has  been  active  also  in  chamber  music,  has  given  numer- 
ous recitals,  and  has  been  soloist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Detroit  Symphony  and  with  many  community  orchestras.  He  has  taught 
privately,  as  well  as  at  the  Hawken  School  in  Cleveland,  the  Indian  Hill 
Music  Workshop  at  Stockbridge,  and  at  the  Meadowbrook  School  of 
Music  in  Rochester,  Michigan. 


JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  came  to  Boston  in  1964  from 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he  held 
the  same  chair  for  three  years  under  George 
Szell's  direction.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Leonard 
Rose.  His  other  teachers  were  Gregor  Piat- 
igorsky  and  Janos  Starker.  He  won  the 
Naumberg  Foundation  award  in  1954  and 
made  his  debut  at  Town  Hall,  New  York, 
the  same  year  under  the  Foundation's  aus- 
pices. He  joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  was  later  first  cellist  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1961  he  made  a  thirteen 
week  recital  tour  of  Europe,  and  has  in  the  years  since  given  recitals  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  several  here  in  Boston,  and 
in  Washington  DC.  For  three  years  he  played  with  Pablo  Casals  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  with  Casals,  Alexander 
Schneider  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  has  also  been  soloist  and  Master 
Teacher  at  the  Sarasota  (Florida)  Music  Festival. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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reat  Symphonies        I 
begin  with  one  qpte 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
cDEPOSITl 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


AND   LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Ganson 


Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
traveled  on  their  national  and  international  tours.  He  has  played  several 
concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  including  the  Brahms  Double,  the  Bee- 
thoven Triple,  the  Haydn  C  major,  the  Dvorak,  and  the  Schumann.  He 
played  the  solo  cello  part  in  Haydn's  Sinfonia  Concertante  with  the 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  the  summers  of  1969  and  1973,  and  was 
soloist  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of 
Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations.  With  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  he  has  made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those 
by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings 
of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University  and  Boston  University.  In  addition  he 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music 
from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
During  this  season  he  is  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  Houston  Symphony 
and  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  playing  recitals  in  a 
number  of  cities  as  well. 


SHERMAN  WALT,  principal  bassoon  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  Minnesota.  He  won  a  scholarship 
to  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  chamber  music  with 
Marcel  Tabuleau  and  bassoon  with  Ferdi- 
nand del  Negro.  He  served  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  second  world  war,  and 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  distin- 
guished combat  service.  In  1947  Sherman 
Walt  joined  the  Chicago  Symphony  as 
principal  bassoon.  He  moved  to  Boston  six  years  later  to  assume  his 
present  position.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  and  made  many  recordings  for  RCA 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  on  many  occasions  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in 
Boston,  at  the  Berkshire  Festival,  and  during  the  Orchestra's  tour  to 
Europe  in  1971.  Sherman  Walt  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  maybe  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


D 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 


You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 


You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


-N 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room- 
Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  STRING  QUARTET 

On  Monday  evening  March  25th  at  8  o'clock  The  Cambridge  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Copley 
Square.  The  quartet  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra:  violinists  Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert 
Karol  and  cellist  Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's 
String  Quartet  in  C  major  (K.  387),  the  Adagio  from  Barber's  String 
Quartet,  op.  11  and  Brahms'  String  Quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  51,  no.  1. 


Boston  Symphony  cellist  Luis  Leguia  is  concluding  a  recital  tour,  Febru- 
ary 12  through  March  3,  which  has  included  appearances  in  West  Ger- 
many, Lebanon,  South  Africa  and  Ethiopia.  In  Tubingen  and  Regensburg 
his  appearances  were  sponsored  by  the  Deutsch-Amerikanisches  Institut, 
and  in  Hamburg  he  gave  a  broadcast  recital  on  Norddeutscher  Rundfunk. 


Collage,  a  contemporary  music  ensemble  composed  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  present  a  concert  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Sunday,  March  31,  at  8  pm. 
The  concert,  given  in  connection  with  a  sculpture  exhibit  of  Michael 
Steiner,  will  consist  of  Cycles  by  Yannatos,  Quartet  by  Heiss,  Okanagon 
by  Scelsi  and  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  by  Messiaen.  The  remaining 
concert  in  the  Collage  series  will  be  given  on  May  12,  in  connection 
with  a  neon  light  and  rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher  Sproat  and 
Robert  Rohm. 


WHAT  THE  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING   .   .   . 

Music  on  the  Tube,  by  Boston  Globe  music  critic  Michael  Steinberg, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  Sunday  Magazine  of  January  20  1974.  The 
following  excerpted  version  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

QUODLIBET:  MICHAEL  STEINBERG 

Music  on  the  Tube 


Looking  at  concerts  on  television  —  I  don't  really  like  it.  I  love  watching 
the  musicians  at  live  concerts  —  concentration,  involvement,  and  skill 
combined  are  exciting  and  moving  —  and  I  like  to  sit  where  I  can  see  as 
well  as  hear.  An  essential  part  of  the  pleasure,  though,  is  in  my  being  able 
to  choose  what  I  am  going  to  look  at,  and  that  is  what  television  does 
not  offer.  That  the  camera  allows  me  to  see  things  J  could  not  otherwise 
see  —  details  of  fingering,  for  example,  or  a  conductor  in  front-view  — 
is  not  enough  compensation. 

I  don't  often  look  at  the  Boston  Symphony  telecasts,  therefore,  but  when 
I  did  recently  —  Tchaikovsky's  'Pathetique'  was  on,  and  Schoenberg's 
Violin  Concerto,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  solo- 
ist—  I  was  struck  again  by  how  very  good  they  are.  Jordan  Whitelaw, 
who  has  produced  them  for  Channel  2  for  a  good  many  years  now,  does 
a  superb  job,  admirable  for  its  musicality,  discretion,  and  technical 
adroitness. 

Options  are  few.  You  can  show  the  whole  orchestra.  You  can  show  a 
department,  like  all  the  woodwinds,  or  a  section,  like  the  three  trom- 
bones, or  an  individual  player.  You  can  show  the  conductor,  behind, 


J.  Ganson 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Fresh 
Pond        / 

Concord  Ave.              ■ 

.Harvard  Sq.^^^ 
[     Mt.  Auburn  St. 

JI^^^HE 
^^fl  UPPER 
iMiSTORY 

■  Mass.  Ave. 

^f      THE  LOWER  MT\     J) 
\  m         STORY     '■■// 

A^          Brattle  St.        """"^ 

^PMemorial  Drive             1 

Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thafs  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


before,  or  from  the  side.  You  can  mix  those  possibilities  up  a  bit  by 
montage  and  split  screen. 

Whitelaw  knows  and  loves  and  understands  music,  and  I  take  his  aim  to 
be  directing  the  viewer-listener's  attention  to  the  right  places  so  that  he 
will  hear  as  fully,  as  vividly  and  profitably,  as  possible.  In  the  30s, 
Harcourt  Brace  published  low-price  scores  of  popular  orchestral  reper- 
tory—  Beethoven  and  Brahms  symphonies,  and  the  like  —  and  the  gim- 
mick was  that,  for  the  benefit  of  novices  at  score-reading  who,  probably 
coming  from  piano  music  on  two  lines,  are  bewildered  at  first  by 
having  to  face  a  dozen  or  more  lines  at  once,  they  put  curved,  heavy 
black  arrows  on  the  page  to  point  to  the  center  of  activity  in  that  sky- 
scraper of  staves. 

Whitelaw  uses  the  arrow  system:  he  picks  what  is  important  and  shows 
you  that.  In  a  densely  composed,  concentrated,  economical  work  like 
the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto,  in  whose  language,  moreover,  most  lis- 
teners do  not  at  once  feel  at  home,  this  can  be  vastly  clarifying. 
Schoenberg  himself,  by  the  way,  sometimes  did  something  similar,  in 
certain  scores  helping  conductor  and  players  by  marking  some  lines  with 
H  for  Hauptstimme  (principal  voice)  and  some  with  N  for  Nebenstimme 
(secondary  voice).  Whitelaw's  Schoenberg  scenario  led  you  very  surely 
to  the  right  places,  or,  to  say  it  very  cautiously  indeed,  always  to  places 
where  it  was  useful  to  be.  I  was  disappointed  in  just  one  detail:  in  the 
last  three  measures  of  the  first  movement,  the  camera  might  have  shown 
the  entrance  of  the  orchestral  instruments  that  softly  provide  the  har- 
monic underpinning  for  the  soloist's  cadence.  Instead,  we  stayed  with 
the  solo  violin  and  probably  felt  the  sense  of  cadence  a  little  less  clearly 
for  it.  But  that  disappointment  can  be  localized  to  12  seconds  of  music 
says  something  remarkable  about  Whitelaw's  achievement. 

If  the  Harcourt  Brace  arrows  help  at  one  stage,  they  also  make  it  hard  to 
look  beyond.  Guidance  by  camera  always  to  the  Hauptstimmen  is  limit- 
ing as  well  as  helpful.  I  like  to  look  at  people  playing  accompaniments, 
and  I  watch  basses  because  they  are  the  soil  in  which  the  harmony 
grows,  and  I  like  to  see  the  timpanist's  response  to  simple  tonic-and- 
dominant  punctuations,  but  those  are  tastes  television  understandably 
cannot  afford  to  indulge.  They  are  good  tastes,  though  they  lead  to  the 
music,  too,  and  besides,  you  can  hear  the  big  tunes  without  visual  help. 
But  on  camera  it  really  does  have  to  be  first  things  first,  onward  and 
upward  with  the  Hauptstimmen  —  that  limitation  is  built  into  the 
medium. 

Such  details  aside,  the  BSO  telecasts  are  really  impressive,  and  the  more 
so  because  they  are  filmed  live  and  without  rehearsal.  There  is  some 
camera  rehearsal,  but  the  camera  crew  get  only  to  practice  on  chairs  and 
place-cards.  The  rest  works  on  the  basis  of  Whitelaw's  study  of  scores 
and  recordings,  and  from  his  by  now  enormous  experience  in  television 
and  as  a  listener.  There  are  goofs  and  technical  mishaps:  something  went 
so  wrong  with  a  passage  of  the  Tathetique'  that  a  few  feet  of  film  show- 
ing a  similar  instrumental  conformation  were  substituted  from  an  earlier 
show  of  a  Brahms  Symphony.  I  never  saw  where  the  splice  was. 

Whitelaw  makes  it  seem  easy  and  natural,  the  musical  and  visual  choices, 
and  the  technical  control.  It  is  odd  and  dismaying  that  his  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  so  rare. 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  —  2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


Hutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


mm 


Hi 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

SAGE'S 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


Ganson 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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BERLIOZ'   DEVIL  IN   BOSTON 
by  Kenneth  Furie 

At  a  time  when  large-scale  recordings  are  becoming  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  team  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall  recently  undertook  the  largest  project  since  .  .  .  well,  since  DCs 
Metropolitan  Opera  Carmen  a  year  before. 


The  task  at  h 
Ozawa:   reco 
in   a   bare-mi 
formances  in 
conductor  is 
where   the   b 
Fifties   (when 
Munch),  and 
these  works 
Requiem  as  a 


and  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  new  music  director,  Seiji 
rding  Berlioz'  'dramatic  legend'  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
nimum   five   sessions,   sandwiched   between    concert   per- 

Boston  and  New  York.  Fortunately  neither  orchestra  nor 
a  stranger  to  the  score:  Boston  is  one  of  the  few  places 
ig   Berlioz  works   have   been    in   the    repertory   since   the 

the   BSO   recorded   its  first  complete  Damnation,  under 

Ozawa  is  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  actually  plays 
in   concert  (he  had  done   both   The  Damnation   and  the 

guest  conductor  with  the  BSO). 


Christian  Steiner 

After  leading  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  in  the  climax  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Seiji  Ozawa 
listens  to  the  playback  flanked  by  producer  Thomas  Mowery  on  his 
right  and  soprano  Edith  Mathis,  DCs  Hans  Hirsch,  and  tenor  Stuart 
Burrows  on  his  left. 

The  first  four  sessions  were  squeezed  into  two  days:  afternoons  and 
evenings.  As  if  the  schedule  weren't  tight  enough,  the  project  was 
threatened  by  the  sudden  mysterious  indisposition  of  the  Mephistophe- 
les,  bass-baritone  Donald  Mclntyre.  But  when  I  arrived  for  the  second 
day's  afternoon  session,  Mclntyre  was  on  stage  (behind  the  orchestra, 
which  was  on  the  auditorium  floor)  along  with  the  other  principals, 
soprano  Edith  Mathis  (Marguerite)  and  tenor  Stuart  Burrows  (Faust), 
showing  no  signs  of  whatever  had  threatened  his  participation,  unless 
you  count  his  nonstop  vocalizing  between  takes.  (Later,  in  the  control 
room,  producer  Thomas  Mowrey  suggested  that  perhaps  he'd  been 
done  in  by  the  clams  they  had  all  had  with  dinner  some  nights  earlier. 
'But  I  grew  up  on  shellfish,'  the  New  Zealand-born  Mclntyre  replied.) 

The  session  was  devoted  primarily  to  Part  III,  which  involves  all  three 
soloists.  The  final  scene  of  Part  III  was  left  for  the  evening  session,  when 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  would  be  on  hand.  Work  began  with 
the  last  number  before  that  final  scene,  the  haunting  Marguerite/ Faust 
duet.  Ensemble  problems  necessitated  several  retakes,  forcing  Burrows 
to  repeat  his  ascent  to  high  C  sharp. 

After  a  dip  back  into  Part  II  for  the  brief  first  Faust/ Mephisto  scene 
beginning  with  Mephisto's  sardonic  entrance  line,  'O  pure  emotion' 
(Mclntyre  sounding  not  at  all  indisposed),  work  proceeded  consecu- 
tively through  Part  III  from  Faust's  'Merci,  doux  crepuscule'  up  to  the 
already  recorded  duet.  Again  Burrows  was  taxed:  The  aria  contains  a 
haunting  phrase,  'Que  j'aime  ce  silence'  ('How  I  love  this  silence'), 
in  the  tenor's  upper  register,  marked  ppp.  In  each  of  the  three  takes 
Burrows  negotiated  the  fiendish  phrase  somewhat  differently;  it  should 
be  a  pleasant  dilemma  choosing  among  them. 


J.  Ganson 


Christian  Steiner 

A  Devious  Devil.  For  the  most  part  recording  was  done  in  complete 
takes  of  musical  numbers.  Mathis,  for  example,  did  a  complete  take  of 
her  first  big  solo,  the  'Gothic  song'  'Le  Roi  de  Thule.'  All  then  retired 
to  the  control  room  for  playbacks,  returned  to  the  auditorium,  did 
another  complete  take,  and  moved  on.  The  last  number  on  the  sched- 
ule, the  somber  recitative  from  Part  IV  in  which  Mephisto —  over  a 
background  of  insinuating  hunting  horns  —  tells  Faust  of  Marguerite's 
plight,  brought  some  problems.  First,  the  treacherous  brass  parts  re- 
quired some  ensemble  work,  which  was  finally  accomplished  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 

But  in  the  control  room  after  the  session,  Ozawa,  Burrows,  and 
Mclntyre  tried  to  diagnose  a  feeling  of  rhythmic  tentativeness.  Burrows, 
who  is  almost  fanatical  about  rhythmic  accuracy,  was  frustrated  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Ozawa  insisted  one  of  his  emotional  outbursts  was 
lagging  behind  the  beat.  Finally  Ozawa  and  Mclntyre  realized  that  he 
had  been  taking  his  beat  from  Mephisto's  unaccompanied  preceding 
line,  in  which  Mclntyre  had  broadened  the  tempo  for  dramatic  effect. 
A  relieved  Faust  chided  his  Mephisto,  'You  can  do  that;  you're  devious. 
But  I.  .  .  .'  With  the  following  scene,  the  descent  into  hell,  scheduled 
for  the  evening  session,  Mowrey  and  Ozawa  quickly  scheduled  a  retake 
of  the  problem  section.  (Judging  from  the  New  York  performance  the 
following  week,  Faust  coped  successfully  with  at  least  this  instance  of 
Mephisto's  deviousness.) 

The  DG  Damnation,  scheduled  for  fall  release,  faces  competition 
from  Colin  Davis'  new  Philips  recording,  which  should  be  out  by  the 
time  you  read  this.  (And  if  current  rumors  prove  true,  we  can  expect  a 
Solti  version  before  long.)  A  control-room  playback  of  the  BSO's 
Pandaemonium  left  no  doubt  in  at  least  one  listener's  mind  why  DG 
was  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  Damnation  sessions  in  Boston:  The  BSO 
—  too  often  overlooked  in  the  World's  Greatest  Orchestra  sweep- 
stakes—  can  produce  a  unique  combination  of  power,  balance,  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

Reprinted  from  the  January  1974  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine. 


Christian  Steiner 


J.  Ganson 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


-. 


SALZBURG 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 

VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 


Name: 


Address: 
City 


.State. 


.Zip 


Phone:_ 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  April  9  1974  at  7.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BRAHMS- 

SCHOENBERG       Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 


tSTRAUSS 


Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  -places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 

Consultant 

SUN.  MAR.  10  at  3 
JORDAN  HALL  —  KE  6-2412 

$5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ALFRED 

BRENDEL 

Incomparable  Pianist  in  Recital 

Haydn, 

E  flat  major  Sonata,  No.  59 

Beethoven, 

Six  Bagatelles,  Op.  126 

and  Sonata  in  A  major,  Op.  101 

Schumann, 

C  major  Fantasy,  Op.  1 7 

Steinway  Piano 

SAT.  MAR.  16,  8:30 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

FRANS 

BRUEGGEN 

Recorder  and  Baroque 
Flute  Recital 

ALAN  CURTIS 

Harpsichordist,  Assisting 

SUN.  MAR.  17  at  3 
SYMPHONY  HALL  C06  1492 

$5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $3. 

H5   WOIUD-MMOUS    T^^\      ^-j 


Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


Program  includes  operetta 
in  costume  and  folk  Songs 

FRI.  MAR.  22  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL— CO  6-1 492 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.5( 


dtt 


SUN.  MAR.  24  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

JOHN 

BROWNING 

Renowned  Pianist  in  Recital 

Steinway  Piano 
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Qtjaflanna/tnc. 

VAe  Jwt/sseau  J/oi/se  o/%JUos/o/i 


C^nckantin 


9 

Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  ...  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  . . .  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$100.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 


the 


Boston's  biggest 
Record  Shop 


<2Sk> 


Harvard  Souare, 
Cambridge. 


'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,'  as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 
November  1973. 
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Listen  to  the 


presented  by 

wcrb 

i:*:?Oaiii/fmlO£.5 

MARCH  7 thru  10  -'round  the  clock 
for  the  benefit  of  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Boston  Pops 


t'vVrs^.-  . 


Hundreds 

of 
Premiums 


Performances 

Commercially 
Unavailable! 


tiii-l/m 


You  can  participate 
CALL  617-891-1234  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
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EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 
Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 
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Program  Editor 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^•Wvid 


SPRING  LINES 

Outline  your  approach 
to  spring.    In  greater 
detail  with  our  hand- 
somely tailored,  single 
breasted,  navy  wool 
worsted  coat.    Subtly 
smart  with  yoked  de- 
tail at  front  and  back. 
Elegantly  fluid  with 
back  panel.    A  refined 
spring  line  worth 
wearing.    $150.    Coats. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill   Northshore  Shopping  Center    South  Shore  Plaza    Burlington  Mall    Wellesley 
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We've  rented  this  space  to  remind  you  of  us. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  March  12  1974  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


HAYDN 


Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
Violin  and  Cello     op.  84 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  con  spirito 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 


MOZART 

Piano  Concerto  in  A     K.  488 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro  assai 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

intermission 

RAVEL 

*Rapsodie  espagnole 

Prelude  a  nuit 

Malaguena 

Habanera 

Feria 

Alborada  del  gracioso 

*La  Valse 

The  concert  will  end  about  10.30 
Maurizio  Pollini  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces    -_^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    #J|  225^rh^^ 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^8^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  B  flat  for  Oboe,  Bassoon, 

Violin  and  Cello     Op.  84 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  He  composed  the  Sinfonia  Concertante  in  1792, 
and  it  was  first  performed  at  Salomon's  concert  in  London  on  March  9  of  that 
year.  The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  on  July 
15  1973,  when  the  conductor  and  soloists  were  the  same  as  those  being 
heard  today. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  strings  and  the  solo  quartet. 


Six  symphonies  for  each  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  London,  however 
prodigious  a  contribution,  were  not  the  sum  of  the  music  he  wrote 
for  the  concerts  of  Johann  Peter  Salomon.  During  his  first  visit  of 
eighteen  months  (between  January  2  1791  and  June  22  1792),  he  found 
time  to  write  a  Sinfonia  concertante  to  bring  forward  certain  talents 
in  Salomon's  orchestra,  in  particular  Salomon  himself,  as  leader  of  the 
violins  (nor  is  Salomon  slighted  in  the  score).  Haydn  conducted  it  at 
the  fourth  concert  on  March  9th  with  Salomon,  Menel,  Harrington  and 
Holmes  as  the  soloists,  repeated  the  performance  in  the  following  week 
and  again  at  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit  on  May  3rd. 

Haydn  follows  the  old  concerto  grosso  style,  combining  and  alternat- 
ing the  two  groups,  the  tutti  and  the  concertino  of  four  instruments. 
The  small  group  plays  for  the  most  part  as  a  quartet,  a  high  string  and 
wind  instrument  balancing  a  low  string  and  wind  instrument.  While, 
according  to  quartet  procedure,  the  single  voices  are  heard  in  turn, 
there  is  little  opportunity  until  the  Finale  for  each  instrument  to  ex- 
ploit its  individual  character.  This  is  true  even  in  the  thirty-five  measures 
for  the  concertino  unaccompanied  which  take  the  place  of  a  cadenza 
before  the  close  of  the  first  movement.  In  the  Andante,  the  solo  voices 
within  the  quartet,  lightly  supported  by  the  orchestra,  take  the  melodic 
burden.  The  tutti  set  the  pace  of  the  lively  Finale,  whereupon  the  solo 
violin,  after  two  brief  interrupting  recitatives  (adagio),  becomes  the 
leading  voice.  The  two  wind  instruments  and  then  the  cello  have 
their  innings  before  the  concerted  close. 


WaterviUe  Valley 
New  Hampshire 


Windsor  Hill 

RESORT  CONDOMINIUMS 

Studios,  1,  2,  and  3  Bedrooms 

from  under  $25,000 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
WaterviUe  Valley,  N.H. 

(603)  236-8388  (WaterviUe  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . .. 


Suburban  Homemaking 

and  Maternity  Agency,  Inc. 

BROOKLINE  232-7650 

F  RAM  INGHAM         879-1516 
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1  Richard  Strauss:  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  •  William  Steinberg 
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Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No  1 
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Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

RAFAEL  KUBEUK 
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Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Stereo  Cartridges  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Ltd.i 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Piano  Concerto  in  A     K.  488 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  March  2 
1786.  According  to  the  autograph  score,  the  concerto  was  completed  in  Vienna 
on  March  2  1786.  Its  most  recent  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  at 
Tanglewood  on  July  17  1970.  Seiji  Ozawa  was  the  conductor  and  Yuji  Takahashi 
the  soloist. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  strings. 


MOZART 

from  a  silver  point  drawing 

by  Dora  Stock,  1789 

In  the  Lenten  season  in  Mozart's  Vienna,  concerts  were  extremely 
popular,  and  the  Concerto  in  A  major  is  the  second  of  three  which 
Mozart  wrote  for  three  Lenten  concerts  in  the  spring  of  1786. 

A  glance  at  Mozart's  activities  in  the  winter  of  1785-86  will  show  to  what 
efforts  he  was  put  to  budget  his  small  household  and  his  pleasures.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  just  ventured  upon  his  most  cherished  project  — 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  The  father  wrote  to  Marianne  on  November  2 
that  her  brother  was  'up  to  his  ears'  in  Figaro  -  he  had  shifted  all  of  his 
pupils  to  afternoon  hours  in  order  to  have  his  mornings  free  for  uninter- 
rupted progress  on  his  opera.  Meanwhile,  he  had  much  else  to  do.  There 
was  Der  Schauspieldirector,  the  one-act  opera-travesty,  which  he  must 
compose  for  a  performance  at  Schonbrunn  on  February  7.  There  was  a 
performance  of  Idomeneo  in  March,  which  he  supervised  for  Prince 
Augsperg,  writing  two  new  numbers.  Then  there  were  innumerable 
concerts,  for  some  of  which  he  must  write  new  works.  In  addition  to 
the  three  pianoforte  concertos,  the  composition  of  other  instrumental 
music  had  kept  the  inexhaustible  Mozart  from  finishing  his  musical  set- 
ting of  Beaumarchais.  He  put  his  last  touches  to  the  score  of  Figaro 
just  before  its  performance  on  May  11  1786. 

Still,  this  profusion  of  music  represents  but  a  part  of  his  activities  during 
the  six  months  in  question.  The  scores  as  such  usually  brought  him  no 
income,  which  had  to  be  derived  from  their  performance  at  an  endless 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  16, 1973 


M.R.Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/ Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


round  of  concerts.  Besides  the  public  performances,  there  was  a 
considerable  vogue  for  private  concerts  in  the  houses  of  the  Viennese 
nobility.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  would  be  proud  to  entertain  his 
friends  with  music-making  by  the  celebrated  Mozart,  and,  let  us  hope, 
rewarded  him  well  for  his  services.  Lent,  with  the  theatres  closed,  was 
a  fashionable  time  for  such  evenings,  and  the  father  Leopold  discloses 
in  a  letter  that  Wolfgang's  harpsichord  was  carried  back  and  forth 
between  the  theatre  and  various  private  houses  no  less  than  twelve  times 
between  February  11  and  March  11  1785. 

An  illuminating  study  of  the  A  major  Concerto  is  to  be  found  in  Alfred 
Einstein's  'Mozart,  His  Character  and  His  Work': 

'In  the  A  major  Concerto  Mozart  again  succeeded  in  meeting  his  public 
half-way  without  sacrificing  anything  of  his  own  individuality.  He  never 
wrote  another  first  movement  so  simple  in  its  structure,  so  'normal'  in 
its  thematic  relations  between  tutti  and  solo,  or  so  clear  in  its  thematic 
invention,  even  where  it  makes  excursions  into  the  realm  of  counter- 
point, or  contains  rhythmic  peculiarities.  The  key  of  A  major  is  for  Mozart 
the  key  of  many  colors.  It  has  the  transparency  of  a  stained-glass  window. 
There  are  relations  between  the  first  movement  of  this  Concerto  and  the 
Clarinet  Quintet.  Not  without  reason  are  there  no  trumpets  and  timpani. 
But  there  are  also  darker  shadings  and  concealed  intensities,  which  the 
listener  interested  only  in  pleasant  entertainment  misses  altogether. 
Already  in  this  movement  there  is  a  threatening  touch  of  F-sharp  minor, 
and  the  whole  Andante  is  in  that  key,  which  Mozart  otherwise  avoided. 
The  latter  movement  is  short,  but  it  contains  the  soul  of  the  work.  It  is 
the  minor  counterpart  of  the  Andante  of  the  'Prague'  Symphony,  even  in 
the  way  it  dissolves  all  polyphonic  elements  in  a  new  style.  In  this  move- 
ment there  appears  in  veiled  form  that  passion  which  in  the  Andante 
of  the  preceding  Concerto  had  revealed  itself  nakedly;  the  resignation 
and  the  hopelessness  are  the  same.  And  when  Mozart  overcomes  this 
impression  with  the  entrance  of  the  rondo  theme,  he  is  a  true  magician. 
This  Presto  seems  to  introduce  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  ray  of  sunlight 
into  a  dark  and  musty  room.  The  gaiety  of  this  uninterrupted  stream  of 
melody  and  rhythm  is  irresistible.  But  this  is  no  ordinary  gaiety.  Again, 
as  in  the  E-flat  major  Piano  Quartet,  or  the  B-flat  major  Piano  Trio,  the 
clarinet  introduces  one  of  those  'unrelated'  themes  (in  D  major)  in  which 
the  world  seems  perfectly  balanced,  and  the  scheme  of  things  is  fully 
justified.  The  work  reverses  the  course  of  another  work  in  A  major,  the 
Violin  Sonata  K.  526,  in  which  the  Andante  is  the  movement  of  tran- 
quillity, and  the  Finale  sets  loose  a  whole  world  of  demons  —  another 
evidence  of  the  breadth  of  Mozart's  conception  of  the  individuality 
of  keys.' 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 
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Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 
Rapsodie  espagnole 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937.  He  composed  Rapsodie  espagnole  in  1907,  and  it  was 
first  performed  at  the  Colonne  Concerts  in  Paris  on  March  15  1908.  Theodore 
Thomas  gave  the  first  American  performance  in  Chicago  on  November  12  1909. 
Georges  Longy  introduced  it  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club  on 
January  26  1910.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  November  21  1914.  The  most  recent  performances  in  the  subscription  series, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting,  were  in  December  1972. 

The  instrumentation:  2  piccolos,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  gong,  xylophone, 
celesta,  2  harps  and  strings. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  'Mon  cher  Maitre,  Charles  de  Beriot'. 


The  Rapsodie  Espagnole,  composed  in  1907,  was  one  of  the  first  pieces 
to  draw  general  attention  to  Ravel's  skill  in  orchestral  writing.  His  re- 
curring fondness  for  fixing  upon  Spanish  rhythms  as  a  touchstone  for 
his  fancy  antedates  the  rhapsody  in  the  Alborada  del  Gracioso  as  a 
piano  piece,  and  the  Habanera  from  Les  Sites  Auriculaires,  for  two 
pianos.  As  he  transformed  the  Alborada  into  bright  orchestral  dress, 
so  he  incorporated  the  Habanera  as  the  third  movement  of  the  Rap- 
sodie Espagnole. 

The  Prelude  a  la  nuit  opens  with,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  a  con- 
stant, murmuring  figure  of  four  descending  notes,  upon  which  the 
melodic  line  is  imposed.  The  figure,  first  heard  in  the  muted  strings, 
pianissimo,  is  carried  on  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  orchestra  with- 
out cessation,  save  for  the  pause  of  a  free  cadenza,  for  two  clarinets  and 
two  bassoons  in  turn,  with  a  brief  interruption  where  the  initial  figure 
is  given  to  the  celesta. 

In  the  Malaguena,  Ravel  gives  a  theme  to  the  double-basses,  which 
is  repeated  and  used  in  the  manner  of  a  ground  bass.  A  theme  derived 
from  this  first  takes  full  shape  in  the  bassoons  and  then  the  muted 
trumpets.  A  slow  section  presents  a  rhapsodic  solo  for  the  English 
horn.  The  movement  closes  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  characteristic 
figure  from  the  opening  movement. 

The  Habanera  is  dated  '1895'  in  the  score,  recalling  the  Habanera 
for  two  pianofortes.  It  has  a  subtilized  rhythm  and  delicacy  of  detail 
which   is  far  removed  from   associations  of  cafe  or  street.   It  evolves 
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DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40,000  MILES  TIRE"... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

o 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 
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For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 

■"ylOFyiffc  The  theme:  Travel.  The 

*'-""B-^/*-B"*-^'  variations:  infinite, 

fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants' to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5J/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5*/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 


0 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


from  a  triplet  and  two  eighth  notes  in  a  bar  of  duple  beat,  with 
syncopation  and  nice  displacement  of  accent. 

The  Feria  ('Fair')  continues  the  colorful  scheme  of  the  Habanera  — 
fragmentary  solo  voices  constantly  changing,  and  set  off  rhythmically 
with  a  percussion  of  equal  variety.  This  finale  assez  anime  (6/8)  moves 
with  greater  brilliance  and  a  more  solid  orchestration.  A  middle  sec- 
tion opens  with  a  solo  for  english  horn,  which  is  elaborated  by  the 
clarinet.  There  is  a  return  to  the  initial  material  of  the  movement  and 
a  fortissimo  close. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Charles  Munch  conducting,  has 
recorded  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  for  RCA. 
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Offering  for  the  four- 
teenth year  a  wide 
variety  of  demonstration 
and  practice  sessions 
for  novices,  amateur 
chefs  and  lovers  of  fine 
foods  and  wines.  Also 
a  distinctive,  complete 
program  for  the  training 
of  professional  chefs. 


Madeleine  Kamman, 
Founder  and  Director. 
Audrey  Wagner, 
Director 


Please  call  or  write  for 
1973-74  Catalog 
454  Ward  Street 
Newton  Centre,  MA  021 59 
(617)  969-1320 
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is  pleased  to  announce 

the  January  opening  of  our 

New  England  office 

at  232  Clarendon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

under  the  direction  of  MRS  PATRICIA  WARD 


Our  representative  will  be  available  to: 
arrange  visits  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  special- 
ists in  all  fields  of  fine  arts,  jewelry  and  books 
for  the  inspection  of  property  for  sale  and  to 
make  appraisals  for  insurance  or  other  pur- 
poses .  .  . 

advise  and  assist  trust  officers  and  executors  of 
estates  .  .  . 

answer  inquiries  and  provide  catalogues  of  up- 
coming sales  in  New  York,  London,  Los  Ange- 
les, Zurich,  and  elsewhere. 

For  further  information  about  our  services  write 
to    the    above    address    or 
telephone    617/247-  2851 


Our  appreciation  of  clocks  is 

exceeded  only  by 

our  satisfaction, 

in  bringing 

them  back  to 

good  health 

Antique  & 

Modern  Chime 
Grandfather 

Ships  Bell,  Ban  jo 

Wooden  Works 
French  Repeaters 

French  Carriage 

Replacements 
made  for  missing 
or  broken  parts 
in  American, 
French, 
and  German 
striking  and 

chime  clocks. 
GLENDENNING  SMITH 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
237-4473  444-0724 
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pastels 
lighting 

nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.   72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 132. 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


MAURICE  RAVEL 
Alborada  del  gracioso 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937.  The  Alborada  del  gracioso  was  first  performed  in  its 
orchestral  version  at  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club  on  February  16  1921,  Georges 
Longy  conducting.  Its  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  at 
Tanglewood  on  July  19  1964,  when  Eugene  Ormandy  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  crotales,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum, 
xylophone,  two  harps,  strings. 


Maurice  Ravel 

In  1905  Ravel  wrote  a  set  of  five  piano  pieces  under  the  title  Miroirs. 
They  were  Noctuelles,  Oiseaux  tristes,  line  barque  sur  I'Ocean,  Alborada 
del  gracioso,  and  La  Vallee  des  cloches.  Alborada  del  gracioso,  as  well 
as  Une  barque  sur  I'Ocean  and  La  Vallee  des  cloches,  he  later  set  for 
orchestra.  Ravel  exploits  a  characteristic  rhythm  through  the  score  of  the 
Alborada,  but  (unlike  his  later  Bolero)  with  variation  in  the  treatment, 
and  with  great  flexibility.  The  rhythmic  signature  is  6-8,  changing  to  9-8, 
and  reverting  to  6-8  at  the  final  climax. 

Alborada  del  Gracioso  is  not  only  an  evocative  title,  but  an  elusive  one. 
The  alborada  of  Ravel  must  be  taken  as  something  far  more  subtle  than 
the  Galician  folk  piece  of  that  name  'played  on  bagpipes  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  side  drum';  subtler  even  than  the  alborada  which  figures 
so  prominently  in  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Capriccio  Espagnol.  G.  Jean-Aubry 
in  his  study  of  Ravel  tries  'Morning  song  of  the  gracioso,'  and  decides 
that  the  word  'gracioso'  is  untranslatable.  'It  implies  a  kind  of  buffoon 
full  of  finesse,  with  mind  always  alert,  and  with  irony  ever  in  readiness  — 
a  sort  of  Figaro.  For  the  ever  alert  mind  of  this  type  of  character,  it 
would  seem  as  if  night  were  never  present;  for  him  it  is  ever  the  hour 
of  the  aubade,  always  the  hour  of  smiles  and  of  delicacy.  He  is  skilled  in 
pleasant  mockery,  and  is  loath  to  vociferate.  He  enjoys  the  sweetness  of 
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LOVELY  LUSTROUS 
CULTURED  PEARLS 

in  the  popular 

matinee  length 

22  inches. 

AT  ALL  OF 
LONG'S  FIVE  STORES 

Boston  -  40  Summer  Street 
Wellesley  -  Peabody 
Burlington  -  Braintree 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ROBERT    LEVIN    guest  pianist 


FINAL  CONCERT  THIS  SEASON 

Sunday,  March  24  1974  at  4  pm 
SANDERS  THEATRE,  Cambridge 


MOZART 


RIESMAN 


Piano  Trio  in  B  flat 
K.  502 

Chamber  Concerto 


BEETHOVEN    Septet  for  Winds 
and  Strings  in 
E  flat     op.  20 

The  Sanders  Theatre  Series  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Music. 

Single  Ticket  Prices: 
$2         $3  $4 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492) 
and  the  Out  of  Town  Theatre 
Ticket  Agency,  Harvard  Square, 
(492-1900)  one  month  before  the 
concert.  They  are  also  available  at 
Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  & 

RCA  RECORDS 


Old  felativeg  of 
moderti  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.' 


1.   NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 

4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


: 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 


living,  and  is  not  unaware  of  its  reflections.  He  dreams  of  charming 
memories,  and,  long  before,  composed  a  pavane  to  the  memory  of  a 
defunct  infanta,  and  its  delicacy  and  finesse  are  such  that  the  idea  of 
death  is  screened  behind  them.'  Whereby,  not  without  skill  of  his  own, 
this  writer  fuses  the  character  and  its  author. 

Ravel's  admirers  have  often  pointed  out  his  strong  Spanish  leanings, 
evident  in  the  Rapsodie  espagnole,  L'Heure  espagnole,  Bolero;  then  there 
is  the  early  Habanera  from  Les  Sites  auriculaires  for  two  pianos,  and 
other  smaller  pieces.  It  is  an  impressive  list,  even  though  other  French 
musicians  as  well  have  been  seduced  by  Spanish  rhythms,  and  Ravel 
himself  has  occasionally  looked  elsewhere  in  quest  of  the  exotic. 

'Parisian  to  his  finger  tips,'  wrote  Andre  Suares  of  Ravel  (in  the  Revue 
Musical,  April  1925),  'he  is  even  so  the  most  Spanish  of  Artists.  He 
answers  better  than  another  to  one's  idea  of  a  great  musician  in  the 
Spanish  cast;  he  has  something  of  Goya  and  the  picaresque.  .  .  .  Ravel's 
originality  was  evident  from  the  start.  At  the  age  when  others  were 
groping  for  their  style,  he  had  already  found  himself,  at  one  stroke: 
he  is  revealed  a  rounded  musician  in  his  first  work,  the  Habanera  which 
he  later  incorporated  in  his  Rapsodie  espagnole.  And  let  no  one  think  it 
was  by  chance  that  he  made  his  entrance  into  music  by  way  of  Spain. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  he  is  of  Basque  origin.  I  recognize  Spain  in 
every  part  of  Ravel  —  in  what  he  is  and  in  what  he  does.  This  little 
man  is  so  dry,  so  sensitive,  at  once  frail  and  resistant,  caressing  and 
inflexible,  supple  as  tempered  steel;  his  large  nose  and  hollow  cheeks, 
his  angular  and  lean  figure;  his  air  at  once  a  little  distant  and  yet  always 
courteous  —  these  traits  are  reminiscent  of  Spain.  And  his  art,  still  more 
decidedly,  is  of  the  French  tongue,  touched  with  a  Spanish  accent.' 


Longy 
School  r 

Music 


Private  instrumental  and  vocal 
instruction;  courses  leading  to 
Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 


One  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Telephone  876-0956  02138 
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it's 
the 

real  thing 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 


VIRTUOSOPERFORMANCE  IN 
HAND-FINISHED  LAUNDRY 
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LAUNDRY 
DRY  CLEANSERS 


10  Penniman  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

ROUTE  SERVICE  783-1 166 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 


34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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'En  i 


When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 


at  ten  miles  an  hour 
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93  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ORIGINATED  1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D., 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


MAURICE  RAVEL 

'La  valse'  — ■  choreographic  poem 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937.  He  completed  La  valse  in  1920.  The  piece  was  played 
from  manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris  on  December  12  1920.  The 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  given  on  January  13  1922; 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  orchestra  in 
Boston  were  conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  in  1970. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3 
trombones  and  tuba,  triangle,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  crotales,  tarn  tarn,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  timpani  and  strings. 

Ravel  was  approached  in  1920  to  compose  a  ballet,  and  chose  a  subject 
he  had  long  since  considered,  and  sketched  as  long  before  as  1906. 
He  first  mentioned  it  in  a  letter  to  Jean  Marnold,  the  critic  of  the 
Mercure  de  France: 

'It  is  not  subtle  —  what  I  am  undertaking  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  Grand 
Valse,  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Strauss,  not  Rich- 
ard, the  other  —  Johann.  You  know  my  intense  sympathy  for  this 
admirable  rhythm  and  that  I  hold  la  joie  de  vivre  as  expressed  by  the 
dance  in  far  higher  esteem  than  the  Franckist  puritanism.  I  am  so 
little  a  Catholic' 

In  1920,  having  composed  nothing  except  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  house 
of  his  poet  friend,  Andre-Fernand  Herold,  in  the  Ardeche  Vallee  until 
La  Valse  was  completed.  The  piece  did  nothing  to  mend  his  relations 
with  Diaghilev,  strained  by  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  which  as  a  ballet  had 
not  succeeded.  Diaghilev  did  not  consider  Le  Valse  suitable  for  his 
purposes,  and  did  not  produce  it. 

Ravel  based  his  'Poeme  choregraphique'  upon  measures  which  one 
of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  implications 
quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment  which  old 
Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  'Movement  of 
a  Viennese  waltz',  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  'At 
first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one 
discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  walzing  couples.  Little  by 
little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows  brighter,  revealing  an 
immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers 
comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about  1855.' 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  'To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  "We  dance  on  a  volcano." '  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  'shadowy, 
formless   spectres  .of  dead   waltzes,   drifting  through   gray   mists.   .   .   . 

'Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sensuous 
and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz  sentimental, 
the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as  many  variants 
and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  resource  may  compass. 
Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet  Ravel  is  wide-awake  in 
the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  characterizes  each,  in  the  vivid 
and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one  receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the 
chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break.  Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar, 
each  against  each,  in  the  tonal  air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are 
few  euphonies;  through  a  surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut; 
that  which  has  been  sensuous  may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some 
say,  here  is  the  music  that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the 
aftermath  of  war.  .  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of 
neurotic  rapture  —  "Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel."  Below  the 
surface,  and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence, 
despairs  and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  "apotheosis",  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours.' 
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AINSWORTH 

GALLERY 


42    BROMFIELD    STREET 

BOSTON,     MASS.     02108 

542-7195 


Custom  Framing 
Contemporary  Graphics 


HARVARD 

CATERING 

AGENCY 

providing 
experienced,  uniformed 

student  bartenders, 
waiters  and  waitresses 

Four  Holyoke  St. 
Cambridge 
491-2792 

Hors  d'Oeuvres    Plastic  Gl asses 

Personnel 
Liquor  Service  Partyware 
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interlocked 

Hillsboro  Upper  Village,  N.H. 

International  Camp 

Imaginative  summer  program  located 
on  a  peaceful  lake  in  a  1 000  acre 
wilderness  preserve  where  80  boys 
and  girls,  ages  10-15,  live  with 
others  from  around  the  world.  Com- 
munity centered  individual  program- 
ming with  opportunities  in  athletics, 
arts,  waterfront  and  extensive 
wilderness  camping. 

Travel  Camp 

Small  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  ages 
13-15,  plus  an  adult  married 
teaching  couple.  Bicycling,  hiking, 
exploring  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Appalachia,  Canada,  New  England. 

Crossroads 

International  group  of  ten  boys  and 
girls,  ages  14-18,  living  and  learning 
together,  camping,  hiking,  bicycling 
and  exploring  on: 

CROSSROADS  AMERICA  with 
Appalachian  Mountain  families, 
migrant  and  community  develop- 
ment workers,  Grand  Teton  moun- 
taineers, Texas  ranchers,  American 
Indians 

CROSSROADS  BRITAIN  with  Welsh 
coal  miners,  Irish  diddicais, 
Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  canal 
bargees 

CROSSROADS  FRANCE  with 
Basques  in  the  Pyrenees,  Breton 
fishermen,  young  Parisians,  people 
of  Provence 

CROSSROADS  SCANDINAVIA  with 
Danish  craftsmen,  Norwegian 
trawlermen  and  mountaineers,  rural 
Scandinavian  teen-agers. 

CROSSROADS  JAPAN/KOREA 
with  Kabuki  actors,  coastal  fisher- 
men, Hachijo  pearl  divers,  Buddhist 
monks,  Gifu  villagers,  students  of 
Seoul  and  Tokyo. 

CROSSROADS  MUSIC  FOCUS  with 
professional  and  local  folk  musicians 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

CROSSROADS  PHOTOGRAPHY 
with  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  of  New  England. 

Send  for  additional  details  and 
please  specify  student's  present 
grade  in  school  and  which  program 
is  of  special  interest. 

Box    S/lnterlocken 
Hillsboro  Upper  Village 
New  Hampshire  03244 
Tel:  (603)  478-3202 


Rare 

and  Unusual 

Gems 

and 

Jewelry 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &L0W  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1800 

330  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 1 6  (61 7)  267-91 00 
and  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  02167  (61 7)  965-2700 


125  Tremont  Street  at  Park  Street  Station  •  Boston  •  542-6050 


All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously-paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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WRITE  FOR  TICKETS: 

Brookline  Chamber 

Music  Society 

1678  Beacon  St 

.,  Brookline  02146 

Rounc 

Trip  Concert  Bus 

Available  $  1 .00 

♦♦♦ 


Quick 

name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


continued  on  page  33 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.   Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-2 

Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Comhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 

38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 


Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 


** 


*» 


& 


Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


Ron  Tiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  drinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Rjviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


V 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


^talW-c^W/itcan  Cosine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL  423-6340 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

BULL. 

WK^^WmKmmmm  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990 


Ganson 


Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


%**&?*«**■.* 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


t^touffers 

TopofmeHub 

52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  2273371 


maison  robert 


rnattre  ', 
Jacques 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  1130  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


uiiiniunu  vj 

FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


HIMvwf 


At Dunfets Parker  House     -  ,-•'-. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 


Plan^i 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI   OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted   by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S   PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted   by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


-D  QU0B//D 
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scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert   in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
CP.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


I      Melo 


drama  with  piano 
Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


t 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 

Rnctnn 


Boston 


judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


HOortfit.Uij  u/,  Va.. 
W~c(  *-C^r  wolf, 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Pro vandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE^L 

Provandie  Eastwood  £sf  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER.  BOSTON,  TEL:  266-75I5 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parenti  Sisters 


^♦i 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with  Diamonds        $720 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds    $1200 
Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and  Diamond  Border  $1600 


actual  size 


I    arenti  ^)hterd 

Incorporated 
97   NEWBURY   STREET.   BOSTON,   MASS.   02116 


^1 


reat  ^Symphonies 
begin  with  one  r\pte 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
^EPOSITi 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 


flMPC     AND  L0AN 

JIlUO  ASSOCIATION 
DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Ganson 


THE  SOLOISTS 

JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  came  to  Boston  in  1964  from 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he  held 
the  same  chair  for  three  years  under  George 
Szell's  direction.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  with  Leonard 
Rose.  His  other  teachers  were  Gregor  Piat- 
igorsky  and  Janos  Starker.  He  won  the 
Naumberg  Foundation  award  in  1954  and 
made  his  debut  at  Town  Hall,  New  York, 
the  same  year  under  the  Foundation's  aus- 
pices.. He  joined  the  Dallas  Symphony  and  was  later  first  cellist  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1961  he  made  a  thirteen 
week  recital  tour  of  Europe,  and  has  in  the  years  since  given  recitals  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  several  here  in  Boston,  and 
in  Washington  DC.  For  three  years  he  played  with  Pablo  Casals  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  with  Casals,  Alexander 
Schneider  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  has  also  been  soloist  and  Master 
Teacher  at  the  Sarasota  (Florida)  Music  Festival. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
traveled  on  their  national  and  international  tours.  He  has  played  several 
concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  including  the  Brahms  Double,  the  Bee- 
thoven Triple,  the  Haydn  C  major,  the  Dvorak,  and  the  Schumann.  He 
played  the  solo  cello  part  in  Haydn's  Sinfonia  Concertante  with  the 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  the  summers  of  1969  and  1973,  and  was 
soloist  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of 
Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations.  With  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  he  has  made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  grad- 
uated from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  youngest 
student  ever  accepted  by  the  distinguished 
oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabuteau.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  by  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  as  principal  oboe  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can Youth  Orchestra.  Subsequently  he 
became  principal  of  the  Baltimore,  New 
York  City  Center  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  to  Europe  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  made  many  recordings,  Ralph  Gom- 
berg  is  on  the  faculties  of  Boston  University  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  appeared  many  times  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

SHERMAN  WALT,  principal  bassoon  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  Minnesota.  He  won  a  scholarship 
to  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  chamber  music  with 
Marcel  Tabuleau  and  bassoon  with  Ferdi- 
nand del  Negro.  He  served  in  the  armed 
forces  during  the  second  world  war,  and 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  distin- 
guished combat  service.  In  1947  Sherman 
Walt  joined  the  Chicago  Symphony  as 
principal  bassoon.  He  moved  to  Boston  six  years  later  to  assume  his 
present  position.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  and  made  many  recordings  for  RCA 
and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  on  many  occasions  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in 
Boston,  at  the  Berkshire  Festival,  and  during  the  Orchestra's  tour  to 
Europe  in  1971.  Sherman  Walt  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 


17th  Century  Home 

...  in  historic  Barnstable 

Superbly  maintained  9  room 
Cape  with  original  floors,  beams 
and  fireplaces.  2  acres  of  privacy 
with  brook  and  pond 

For  selected  listings  of  fine  Cape 
Cod  properties,  call 

Edith  Henderson, 
Real  Estate 

(617-428-5754) 
Main  St.  Cotuit,  Mass.  02635 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


bb 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  com< 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


3-SE-CT-O-C 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972  season  and 
concertmaster  since  1962,  joined  the  Or- 
chestra in  1955.  He  was  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  member.  Born 
in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  a 
year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in  1969  a 
tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those 
by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  recordings 
of  chamber  music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Yale  University  and  Boston  University.  In  addition  he 
teaches  privately.  In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Music 
from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut 
as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
During  this  season  he  is  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  Houston  Symphony 
and  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  playing  recitals  in  a 
number  of  cities  as  well. 


MAURIZIO  POLLINI  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  in  November  of  1970.  Born 
in  Milan  thirty-one  years  ago,  he  won  first 
prize  in  the  Warsaw  Chopin  Competition 
when  he  was  eighteen.  This  success  led  to 
appearances  with  the  leading  orchestras  of 
Europe,  including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Orchestre  Na- 
tional Francais,  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Warsaw  Philharmonic,  the  Czech  Philhar- 
monic, the  Hamburg  Philharmonic,  the  BBC 
Symphony  and  the  Bayerischer  Rundfunk.  He  also  appeared  in  Israel, 
where  he  performed  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  under  Claudio 
Abbado's  direction.  In  the  United  States,  Maurizio  Pollini  has  appeared 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He 
has  recorded  for  the  Seraphim  label  and  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


V 

V  *mw 

V 

MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation   home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

.  m^        -^™ 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 
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ATALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING   .   .   . 
Music  on  the  Tube,  by  Boston  Globe  music  critic  Michael  Steinberg, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  Sunday  Magazine  of  January  20  1974.  The 
following  excerpted  version   is   reprinted  by   kind  permission   of   the 
Boston  Globe. 

QUODLIBET:   MICHAEL  STEINBERG 
Music  on  the  Tube 

Looking  at  concerts  on  television  —  I  don't  really  like  it.  I  love  watching 
the  musicians  at  live  concerts  —  concentration,  involvement,  and  skill 
combined  are  exciting  and  moving  —  and  I  like  to  sit  where  I  can  see  as 
well  as  hear.  An  essential  part  of  the  pleasure,  though,  is  in  my  being  able 
to  choose  what  I  am  going  to  look  at,  and  that  is  what  television  does 
not  offer.  That  the  camera  allows  me  to  see  things  I  could  not  otherwise 
see  —  details  of  fingering,  for  example,  or  a  conductor  in  front-view  — 
is  not  enough  compensation. 

I  don't  often  look  at  the  Boston  Symphony  telecasts,  therefore,  but  when 
I  did  recently  —  Tchaikovsky's  'Pathetique'  was  on,  and  Schoenberg's 
Violin  Concerto,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  solo- 
ist-—  I  was  struck  again  by  how  very  good  they  are.  Jordan  Whitelaw, 
who  has  produced  them  for  Channel  2  for  a  good  many  years  now,  does 
a  superb  job,  admirable  for  its  musicality,  discretion,  and  technical 
adroitness. 

Options  are  few.  You  can  show  the  whole  orchestra.  You  can  show  a 
department,  like  all  the  woodwinds,  or  a  section,  like  the  three  trom- 
bones, or  an  individual  player.  You  can  show  the  conductor,  behind, 
before,  or  from  the  side.  You  can  mix  those  possibilities  up  a  bit  by 
montage  and  split  screen. 

Whitelaw  knows  and  loves  and  understands  music,  and  I  take  his  aim  to 
be  directing  the  viewer-listener's  attention  to  the  right  places  so  that  he 
will  hear  as  fully,  as  vividly  and  profitably,  as  possible.  In  the  30s, 
Harcourt  Brace  published  low-price  scores  of  popular  orchestral  reper- 
tory—  Beethoven  and  Brahms  symphonies,  and  the  like- — and  the  gim- 
mick was  that,  for  the  benefit  of  novices  at  score-reading  who,  probably 
coming  from  piano  music  on  two  lines,  are  bewildered  at  first  by 
having  to  face  a  dozen  or  more  lines  at  once,  they  put  curved,  heavy 
black  arrows  on  the  page  to  point  to  the  center  of  activity  in  that  sky- 
scraper of  staves. 

Whitelaw  uses  the  arrow  system:  he  picks  what  is  important  and  shows 
you  that.  In  a  densely  composed,  concentrated,  economical  work  like 
the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto,  in  whose  language,  moreover,  most  lis- 
teners do  not  at  once  feel  at  home,  this  can  be  vastly  clarifying. 
Schoenberg  himself,  by  the  way,  sometimes  did  something  similar,  in 
certain  scores  helping  conductor  and  players  by  marking  some  lines  with 
H  for  Hauptstimme  (principal  voice)  and  some  with  N  for  Nebenstimme 
(secondary  voice).  Whitelaw's  Schoenberg  scenario  led  you  very  surely 
to  the  right  places,  or,  to  say  it  very  cautiously  indeed,  always  to  places 
where  it  was  useful  to  be.  I  was  disappointed  in  just  one  detail:  in  the 
last  three  measures  of  the  first  movement,  the  camera  might  have  shown 
the  entrance  of  the  orchestral  instruments  that  softly  provide  the  har- 
monic underpinning  for  the  soloist's  cadence.  Instead,  we  stayed  with 
the  solo  violin  and  probably  felt  the  sense  of  cadence  a  little  less  clearly 
for  it.  But  that  disappointment  can  be  localized  to  12  seconds  of  music 
says  something  remarkable  about  Whitelaw's  achievement. 

If  the  Harcourt  Brace  arrows  help  at  one  stage,  they  also  make  it  hard  to 
look  beyond.  Guidance  by  camera  always  to  the  Hauptstimmen  is  limit- 
ing as  well  as  helpful.  I  like  to  look  at  people  playing  accompaniments, 
and  I  watch  basses  because  they  are  the  soil  in  which  the  harmony 
grows,  and  I  like  to  see  the  timpanist's  response  to  simple  tonic-and- 
dominant  punctuations,  but  those  are  tastes  television  understandably 
cannot  afford  to  indulge.  They  are  good  tastes,  though  they  lead  to  the 
music,  too,  and  besides,  you  can  hear  the  big  tunes  without  visual  help. 
But  on  camera  it  really  does  have  to  be  first  things  first,  onward  and 
upward  with  the  Hauptstimmen  —  that  limitation  is  built  into  the 
medium. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  —  2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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(HarnageB  for  tfjeMBrmung 


Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years.,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


/Into  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 


lUII 


Ganson 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


Such  details  aside,  the  BSO  telecasts  are  really  impressive,  and  the  more 
so  because  they  are  filmed  live  and  without  rehearsal.  There  is  some 
camera  rehearsal,  but  the  camera  crew  get  only  to  practice  on  chairs  and 
place-cards.  The  rest  works  on  the  basis  of  Whitelaw's  study  of  scores 
and  recordings,  and  from  his  by  now  enormous  experience  in  television 
and  as  a  listener.  There  are  goofs  and  technical  mishaps:  something  went 
so  wrong  with  a  passage  of  the  'Pathetique'  that  a  few  feet  of  film  show- 
ing a  similar  instrumental  conformation  were  substituted  from  an  earlier 
show  of  a  Brahms  Symphony.  I  never  saw  where  the  splice  was. 

Whitelaw  makes  it  seem  easy  and  natural,  the  musical  and  visual  choices, 
and  the  technical  control.  It  is  odd  and  dismaying  that  his  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  so  rare. 


COLLAGE,  a  contemporary  music  ensemble  composed  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  present  a  concert  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Sunday,  March  31,  at  8  pm. 
The  concert,  given  in  connection  with  a  sculpture  exhibit  of  Michael 
Steiner,  will  consist  of  Cycles  by  Yannatos,  Quartet  by  Heiss,  Okanagon 
by  Scelsi  and  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  by  Messiaen.  The  remaining 
concert  in  the  Collage  series  will  be  given  on  May  12,  in  connection 
with  a  neon  light  and  rope  sculpture  exhibit  of  Christopher  Sproat  arid 
Robert  Rohm. 


SEVERAL  PLAYERS  of  the  Orchestra  are  members  of  a  new  20-piece 
ensemble,  Boston  Brass,  which  will  give  its  debut  concert  on  April  23 
at  8  p.m.  in  Morse  Auditorium,  Boston  University.  The  program,  which 
includes  works  of  Gabrieli,  Hindemith,  Dukas,  Stravinsky,  Purcell  and 
others,  will  benefit  the  Boston  University  Brass  Scholarship  Fund. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  STRING  QUARTET 

On  Monday  evening  March  25th  at  8  o'clock  The  Cambridge  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Copley 
Square.  The  quartet  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra:  violinists  Roger  Shermont  and  Leo  Panasevich,  violist  Robert 
Karol  and  cellist  Robert  Ripley.  The  program  will  consist  of  Mozart's 
String  Quartet  in  C  major  (K.  387),  the  Adagio  from  Barber's  String 
Quartet,  op.  11  and  Brahms'  String  Quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  51,  no.  1. 


RUDOLF  SERKIN,  SEIJI  OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  CONCERT  BENEFITTING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION   INSTITUTION 

Musicians  are  human  —  legend  to  the  contrary  —  and  in  retirement 
they  need  and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  security  that  you  and  I  would 
wish  for  ourselves.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact  and  not  long  after  the  Orchestra's 
formation  they  took  steps  to  ensure  that  its  members  would  survive 
the  inevitable  fact  of  retirement.  Thus  in  1903  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  was  founded.  The  oldest  such  fund  among 
American  orchestras,  it  has  paid  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
annually  during  recent  years  to  more  than  one  hundred  retirees  and 
their  widows. 

Institution  income  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources:  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  invested  funds 
and  contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated. 
Other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  annual  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, through  which  patrons  may  make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21  at  3.30,  Boston 
Symphony  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  in  a  concert  benefitting  the  Institution.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  direct  the  Orchestra  in  Ravel's  Menuet  antique  and  the 
complete  ballet  music  of  Ma  Mere  L'Oye.  Mr  Serkin  will  perform 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Tickets  for  this  event  will 
go  on  sale  on  March  25,  but  subscribers  have  been  mailed  postcards, 
presentation  of  which  at  the  box  office  on  or  after  March  18  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  tickets  prior  to  the  general  sale.  Prices  are  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  respective  tax  deductible  amounts  are  $15,  $12, 
$9,  $5  and  $1. 


J.  Ganson 
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BERLIOZ'   DEVIL  IN   BOSTON 
by  Kenneth  Furie 

At  a  time  when  large-scale  recordings  are  becoming  extinct  in  the 
United  States,  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  team  in  Boston's  Symphony 
Hall  recently  undertook  the  largest  project  since  .  .  .  well,  since  DCs 
Metropolitan  Opera  Carmen  a  year  before. 

The  task  at  hand  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  new  music  director,  Seiji 
Ozawa:  recording  Berlioz'  'dramatic  legend'  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
in  a  bare-minimum  five  sessions,  sandwiched  between  concert  per- 
formances in  Boston  and  New  York.  Fortunately  neither  orchestra  nor 
conductor  is  a  stranger  to  the  score:  Boston  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  big  Berlioz  works  have  been  in  the  repertory  since  the 
Fifties  (when  the  BSO  recorded  its  first  complete  Damnation,  under 
Munch),  and  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  few  conductors  who  actually  plays 
these  works  in  concert  (he  had  done  both  The  Damnation  and  the 
Requiem  as  a  guest  conductor  with  the  BSO). 


Christian  Steiner 

After  leading  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  in  the  climax  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Seiji  Ozawa 
listens  to  the  playback  flanked  by  producer  Thomas  Mowery  on  his 
right  and  soprano  Edith  Mathis,  DCs  Hans  Hirsch,  and  tenor  Stuart 
Burrows  on  his  left. 

The  first  four  sessions  were  squeezed  into  two  days:  afternoons  and 
evenings.  As  if  the  schedule  weren't  tight  enough,  the  project  was 
threatened  by  the  sudden  mysterious  indisposition  of  the  Mephistophe- 
les,  bass-baritone  Donald  Mclntyre.  But  when  I  arrived  for  the  second 
day's  afternoon  session,  Mclntyre  was  on  stage  (behind  the  orchestra, 
which  was  on  the  auditorium  floor)  along  with  the  other  principals, 
soprano  Edith  Mathis  (Marguerite)  and  tenor  Stuart  Burrows  (Faust), 
showing  no  signs  of  whatever  had  threatened  his  participation,  unless 
you  count  his  nonstop  vocalizing  between  takes.  (Later,  in  the  control 
room,  producer  Thomas  Mowrey  suggested  that  perhaps  he'd  been 
done  in  by  the  clams  they  had  all  had  with  dinner  some  nights  earlier. 
'But  I  grew  up  on  shellfish,'  the  New  Zealand-born  Mclntyre  replied.) 

The  session  was  devoted  primarily  to  Part  III,  which  involves  all  three 
soloists.  The  final  scene  of  Part  III  was  left  for  the  evening  session,  when 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  would  be  on  hand.  Work  began  with 
the  last  number  before  that  final  scene,  the  haunting  Marguerite/ Faust 
duet.  Ensemble  problems  necessitated  several  retakes,  forcing  Burrows 
to  repeat  his  ascent  to  high  C  sharp. 

After  a  dip  back  into  Part  II  for  the  brief  first  Faust/ Mephisto  scene 
beginning  with  Mephisto's  sardonic  entrance  line,  'O  pure  emotion' 
(Mclntyre  sounding  not  at  all  indisposed),  work  proceeded  consecu- 
tively through  Part  III  from  Faust's  'Merci,  doux  crepuscule'  up  to  the 
already  recorded  duet.  Again  Burrows  was  taxed:  The  aria  contains  a 
haunting  phrase,  'Que  j'aime  ce  silence'  ('How  I  love  this  silence'), 
in  the  tenor's  upper  register,  marked  ppp.  In  each  of  the  three  takes 
Burrows  negotiated  the  fiendish  phrase  somewhat  differently;  it  should 
be  a  pleasant  dilemma  choosing  among  them. 


J.  Ganson 


Christian  Steiner 

A  Devious  Devil.  For  the  most  part  recording  was  done  in  complete 
takes  of  musical  numbers.  Mathis,  for  example,  did  a  complete  take  of 
her  first  big  solo,  the  'Gothic  song'  'Le  Roi  de  Thule/  All  then  retired 
to  the  control  room  for  playbacks,  returned  to  the  auditorium,  did 
another  complete  take,  and  moved  on.  The  last  number  on  the  sched- 
ule, the  somber  recitative  from  Part  IV  in  which  Mephisto —  over  a 
background  of  insinuating  hunting  horns  —  tells  Faust  of  Marguerite's 
plight,  brought  some  problems.  First,  the  treacherous  brass  parts  re- 
quired some  ensemble  work,  which  was  finally  accomplished  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 

But  in  the  control  room  after  the  session,  Ozawa,  Burrows,  and 
Mclntyre  tried  to  diagnose  a  feeling  of  rhythmic  tentativeness.  Burrows, 
who  is  almost  fanatical  about  rhythmic  accuracy,  was  frustrated  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Ozawa  insisted  one  of  his  emotional  outbursts  was 
lagging  behind  the  beat.  Finally  Ozawa  and  Mclntyre  realized  that  he 
had  been  taking  his  beat  from  Mephisto's  unaccompanied  preceding 
line,  in  which  Mclntyre  had  broadened  the  tempo  for  dramatic  effect. 
A  relieved  Faust  chided  his  Mephisto,  'You  can  do  that;  you're  devious. 
But  I.  .  .-.'  With  the  following  scene,  the  descent  into  hell,  scheduled 
for  the  evening  session,  Mowrey  and  Ozawa  quickly  scheduled  a  retake 
of  the  problem  section.  (Judging  from  the  New  York  performance  the 
following  week,  Faust  coped  successfully  with  at  least  this  instance  of 
Mephisto's  deviousness.) 

The  DG  Damnation,  scheduled  for  fall  release,  faces  competition 
from  Colin  Davis'  new  Philips  recording,  which  should  be  out  by  the 
time  you  read  this.  (And  if  current  rumors  prove  true,  we  can  expect  a 
Solti  version  before  long.)  A  control-room  playback  of  the  BSO's 
Pandaemonium  left  no  doubt  in  at  least  one  listener's  mind  why  DG 
was  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  Damnation  sessions  in  Boston:  The  BSO 
—  too  often  overlooked  in  the  World's  Greatest  Orchestra  sweep- 
stakes—  can  produce  a  unique  combination  of  power,  balance,  and 
beauty  of  tone. 

Reprinted  from  the  January  1974  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine. 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG 


I 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 

VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 


Name: 


Address: 
City 


_State_ 


_Zip 


Phone:. 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 


Tuesday  evening  April  2  1974  at  8.30 


CARLO  MARIA  GIULINI     conductor 


WEBERN 
tHINDEMITH 
BRUCKNER 


Passacaglia     op.  1 
Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler' 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 


Tuesday  evening  April  16  1974  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

SCHOENBERG  Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 

STRAVINSKY  'L'oiseau  de  feu',  Ballet  in  Two  Scenes 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
tDEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA   RECORDS 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  f.  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 

Managing  Director 

MRS  AARON  RICHMOND 
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SAT.  MAR.  16,  8:30 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

FRANS 

BRUEGGEN 

Recorder  and  Baroque 
Flute  Recital 

ALAN  CURTIS 

Harpsichordist,  Assisting 

SUN.  MAR.  17  at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  C06-1 492 

$5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $3. 

THE  WOUlO-MMOl/S   ^^s      ^ 

Vie***.,. 

Program  includes  operetta 
in  costume  and  folk  Songs 

FRI.  MAR.  22  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  CO  6-U92 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


SUN.  MAR.  24  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

JOHN 

BROWNING 

Renowned  Pianist  in  Recital 

Ste/nway  Piano 

SUN.  MAR.  31   at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$7.,  $6.,  $5.,   $4. 


YEHUDI  and  HEPHZIBAH 


N 


The  Celebrated  Violin  —  Piano  Duo 

BEETHOVEN 

Spring  Sonata 

Sonata  No.  7.  Op.  30,  No.  2 

Sonata  No.   10,  Op.  96 

Ste/nway  Piano 
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v/ie  Jrvi/sseau  y/ouse  o/'/jos/o/r 


C^nchantln 


Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  ...  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  ...  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$200.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Bostons  biggest   ^|WjH  Harvard  Souare 
Record  Shop^-^^  r^p  Cambridge. 


'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,'  as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 
November  1973. 
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The  Vincent  Show  this  year,  my  dears, 

Is  a  Byzantine  romance 

In  which  Empress  Theodora  steals 

Poor  Chairman  C hit's  silk  pants. 

From  April  3rd  through  6th,  my  dears, 

The  fantasy  will  flow 

At  two  hundred  twenty-five  Clarendon  Street. 

Go  see  The  Vincent  Show! 


Old  Colony  Trust 
A  Division  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  March  26  1974  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  7  in  E     (1883) 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio:  sehr  feierlich  und  sehr  langsam 
Scherzo:  sehr  schnell  -  trio:  etwas  langsamer 
Finale:  bewegt,  doch  nicht  schnell 


The  concert  will  end  at  about  9.45 
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FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
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details. 
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That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces    ,_  Personal  Trust  Division 
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a  hot  dog  With  all  the  trimmings.  ^g^       Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


ANTON   BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  7  in  E     (1883) 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Bruckner  was  born  in  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  September  4  1824;  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  October  11  1896.  He  composed  the  Seventh  symphony  in  the 
years  1882  and  1883.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  premiere  at  the  Stadttheater 
in  Leipzig  on  December  30  1884.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States 
was  given  in  Chicago  by  the  orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas  on  July  29  1886. 
Boston  audiences  heard  the  symphony  for  the  first  time  on  January  5  1887 
when   Wilhelm   Gericke   conducted   the   Boston   Symphony. 


The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trombones,  4  Wagner  tubas,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria. 


Anton  Bruckner 

The  Seventh  symphony  was  the  direct  means  of  Bruckner's  general 
(and  tardy)  recognition.  For  years  he  had  dwelt  and  taught  in  Vienna 
under  the  shadow  of  virtual  rejection  from  its  concert  halls.  In  this 
stronghold  of  anti-Wagnerism  there  could  have  been  no  greater  offense 
than  the  presence  of  a  symphonist  who  accepted  the  tenets  of  the 
'music  of  the  future'  with  immense  adoration.  Bruckner,  with  his 
characteristic  zeal  to  which  nothing  could  give  pause,  composed  sym- 
phony after  symphony,  each  bolder  and  more  searching  than  the  last. 

On  December  29  1884  Hugo  Wolf,  the  intrepid  Wagnerian,  asked  the 
rhetorical  question:  'Bruckner?  Bruckner?  who  is  he?  Where  does  he 
live?  What  does  he  do?  Such  questions  are  asked  by  people  who  regu- 
larly attend  the  concerts  in  Vienna.' 

The  answer  came  from  Leipzig,  where,  on  the  next  day,  a  young 
enthusiast  and  ex-pupil  of  the  sixty-year-old  Bruckner  gave  the  Seventh 
symphony  its  first  performance.  The  place  was  the  Stadttheater;  the 
conductor  Arthur  Nikisch.  It  was  one  of  his  flaming  readings  —  an 
unmistakable  act  of  revelation  which  the  audience  applauded  for  fifteen 
minutes.  As  Bruckner  took  his  bows,  obviously  touched  by  the  demon- 
stration, one  of  the  critics  was  moved  to  sentiment:  'One  could  see 
from  the  trembling  of  his  lips  and  the  sparkling  moisture  in  his  eyes 
how  difficult  it  was  for  the  oid  gentleman  to  suppress  his  deep  emotion. 
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His  homely  but  honest  countenance  beamed  with  a  warm  inner  happi- 
ness such  as  can  appear  only  on  the  face  of  one  who  is  too  good-hearted 
to  succumb  to  bitterness  even  under  the  pressure  of  most  disheartening 
circumstances.  Having  heard  his  work  and  now  seeing  him  in  person, 
we  asked  ourselves  in  amazement,  "How  is  it  possible  that  he  could 
remain  so  long  unknown  to  us?"  ' 

The  symphony  of  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  Bruckner  made  a  quick 
and  triumphant  progress.  Hermann  Levi  gave  it  in  Munich  (March  10 
1885)  and  made  the  remark  that  this  was  'the  most  significant  symphonic 
work  since  1827'.  An  obvious  dig  at  Brahms,  who  had  lately  made  some 
stir  in  the  world  with  three  symphonies.  Karl  Muck,  another  youthful 
admirer  of  Bruckner,  was  the  first  to  carry  the  symphony  into  Austria, 
conducting  it  at  Graz.  Even  Vienna  came  to  it  (a  Philharmonic  concert 
led  by  Richter,  March  21  1886).  Bruckner  tried  to  prevent  the  perform- 
ance by  an  injunction,  fearing  further  insults,  but  the  success  of  the 
work  drowned  out  the  recalcitrant  minority.  Even  Dr  Hanslick  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  composer  was  'called  to  the  stage  four 
or  five  times  after  each  section  of  the  symphony',  but  he  held  out 
against  the  music  with  the  stubbornness  of  a  Beckmesser,  finding  it 
'merely  bombastic,  sickly,  and  destructive'. 

When  the  Seventh  symphony  was  introduced  to  Vienna,  it  had  become 
a  sort  of  obligation  upon  the  composer's  adopted  city.  Sensational 
reports  of  some  of  the  performances  elsewhere  reminded  Vienna  that 
the  composer  they  had  hardly  noticed  through  the  years  was  being 
discovered  as  a  symphonist  to  be  reckoned  with.  Thus  Bruckner  was 
for  the  first  time  included  in  the  subscription  programs  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Circumstances  were  otherwise  unfavorable, 
for  the  Wagner  haters  were  necessarily  Bruckner  haters,  and  a  success 
such  as  the  new  Symphony  had  had  in  Leipzig,  Munich  and  Graz  could 
not  be  countenanced. 

The  concert  began  at  12.30  (What  was  lunchtime  in  Vienna?)  and 
traversed  an  overture  by  Mehul  and  a  piano  concerto  of  Beethoven 
before  the  audience  was  subjected  to  the  difficult  new  work.  It  was 
evident  when  the  first  movement  had  ended  that  the  audience  had 
passed  judgment  in  advance  and  that  that  judgment  was  not  undivided. 
There  were  demonstrations  of  applause,  but  also  many  departures. 
After  the  long  adagio  and  after  the  scherzo  both  the  applause  and  the 
exodus  increased.  At  the  end  Bruckner  was  called  out  four  or  five 
times.  He  beamed  with  joy  and  made  short  and  awkward  bows,  mur- 
muring 'Kuss  d'Hand,  Kuss  d'Hand'.  A  laurel  wreath  was  presented 
by  the  Wagner-Verein.  At  a  Fest-Bankett  given  in  the  Spatenkeller  by 
that  Society,  Hans  Richter  admitted  in  a  congratulatory  speech  that  he 
had  approached  the  new  Symphony  with  mistrust  which  was  replaced 
by  glowing  enthusiasm,  a  feeling  shared  by  every  player  from  the  con- 
certmaster  to  the  timpanist  as  they  had  given  the  best  they  knew  in  the 
performance.  Bruckner  shed  tears  when  he  was  presented  with  a  bust 
of  his  god,  Richard  Wagner.  A  telegram  from  Johann  Strauss  Jr  was 
read:  'Am  much  moved  —  it  was  the  greatest  impression  of  my  life.' 

Bruckner's  Christmas  was  more  blissful  than  his  New  Year's  holiday. 
On  December  30  the  enemy  descended.  Dr  Hanslick  led  the  pack. 
His  review  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  was  short  and  to  the  point.  His 
tactic  was  to  minimize  the  applause  and  exaggerate  the  hostile  demon- 
stration. He  referred  to  the  Symphony  as  the  'piece  de  resistance'  of 
the  concert,  dragging  in  this  un-Germanic  phrase  in  order  to  add: 
'The  audience  showed  very  little  resistance  indeed,  for  many  made 
their  escape  after  the  second  movement  of  this  symphonic  monster- 
snake  ('Riesenschlange');  a  mob  departed  after  the  third,  so  that  at 
the  end  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  listeners  were  left  in  a  group. 
This  courageous  Bruckner  legion  applauded  and  cheered,  but  with 
the  weight  of  a  thousand.  It  has  never  happened  that  a  composer  has 
been  called  out  four  or  five  times  after  each  movement.  Bruckner  is 
the  newest  idol  of  the  Wagnerians.  One  cannot  rightly  say  that  he  has 
become  the  fashion,  for  the  public  would  never  accept  such  a  fashion  — 
But  Bruckner  has  become  a  stronghold,  and  the  "second  Beethoven",  an 
article  of  faith  of  the  Wagner-Gemeinde.  I  frankly  admit  that  I  can 
scarcely  give  a  right  judgment  on  Bruckner's  Symphony,  so  unnatural, 
overblown,  wretched  and  corrupt  does  it  appear  to  me.  As  every 
greater   work    of    Bruckner    has    inspired    spots,    interesting   and    even 
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The  Friendly 
and  Carefree'Natives' 

of  America. 


The  azure  and  pink  islands  of 
Bermuda  are  catching  the  first  wave 
of  new  settlers  from  Europe,  particu- 
larly Germans  armed  with  the  most 
awesome  weapon  in  the  history  of 
tourism,  the  modern  deutschemark. 
If  the  trend  continues,  these  people 
will  soon  pass  on  from  Bermuda  and 
discover  America. 

It  is  something  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  here  in  the  Northeast,  too. 
For  you  see,  we  are  within  a  few  years 
and  a  few  more  major  devaluations, 
of  becoming  Natives. 

We  have  not  been  Natives,  that  is 
Interesting  Aboriginals  with  Curious 
Customs,  since,  oh,  say,  1820. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  will 
drive  to  Cape  Cod  and  find  that  the 
camping  spaces  are  all  taken,  the 
hotels  are  filled,  all  the  fishing  boats 


are  chartered,  and  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  be  Natives. 

The  role  of  Native,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  simple  one.  We  will  stand  near 
the  entrances  of  hotels  and  give  direc- 
tions, suggest  places  to  eat  real  Amer- 
ican food,  answer  questions  about 
local  public  buildings  and  explain 
what  scrod  is. 

In  addition,  we  will  go  down  to  the 
fishing  pier  when  the  charter  boats 
come  in  and  look  admiringly  and 
slightly  hungrily  at  the  da/ s  catch. 

After  the  boats  are  gone,  we  will 
fish  with  handlines  for  flounder  and 
porgies,  to  amuse  the  European 
guests  who  can  see  us  from  their 
motel  room  balconies. 

It's  not  a  bad  life  really.  We  can 
learn  to  be  carefree,  friendly,  and 
amusing  if  we  try. 

M.R.  MONTGOMERY,  July  Id,  1973 


M.R.  Montgomery  writes  for  The  Globe. 


The  Boston  Globe.  Morning/  Evening/  Sunday.  For  home  delivery  call  288-8000. 


beautiful  places  —  between  these  flashes  are  stretches  of  impenetrable 
darkness,  leaden  boredom  and  feverish  agitation.  One  of  the  most 
unregenerate  [most  anti-Wagnerian?]  musicians  of  Germany  writes  me 
in  a  letter,  saying  that  Bruckner's  Symphony  is  like  the  bewildered 
dream  of  a  player  who  has  just  survived  twenty  Tristan  rehearsals. 
That  I  would  call  valid  and  to  the  point.' 

Max  Kalbeck  and  Gustav  Dompke  fell  in  line,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  tried  to  out-Beckmesser  their  master.  Dompke  waited  until  March 
30  to  deliver  his  piece  of  what  Max  Auer  calls  'journalistic  rascality' 
('Lausbuberei')  in  the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Unlike  Hanslick, 
who  had  protected  himself  by  admitting  that  the  Symphony  had  a  few 
acceptable  moments,  Dompke  tore  it  apart  bit  by  bit.  One  phrase 
summed  it  up:  'Bruckner  composes  like  a  drunkard.'  Kalbeck  leveled 
his  lance  higher,  against  Bruckner's  artistic  integrity,  this  on  April  3, 
and  at  even  greater  length.  A  tone  of  ironic  humor  did  not  sit  grace- 
fully upon  the  destined  ponderous  biographer  of  Brahms. 

There  were  favorable  reviews.  Dr  Hans  Pachstein,  Dr  Theodor  Helm, 
and  even  Dr  Robert  Hirschfeld,  who  was  pledged  to  Brahms,  raised  an 
opposing  voice  in  the  newspapers,  demonstrating  that  the  Pope-Critic 
Hanslick  was  not  infallible  after  all. 

In  the  general  Gemutlichkeit  of  the  post-concert  banquet  Hans  Richter 
vouched  for  the  eagerness  of  the  Wiener  Philharmoniker  to  be  the  first 
to  perform  each  further  new  symphony  of  Bruckner.  They  did  indeed 
introduce  the  Eighth,  in  1892,  and  again  under  Richter,  but  did  not 
repeat  it  until  sixteen  years  later.  The  Seventh  did  not  have  a  second 
performance  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts  while  the  composer  lived, 
nor  did  the  Ninth  get  performed  there  until  Muck  brought  it  out  in 
1906,  ten  years  after  the  composer's  death.  The  venerable  orchestra  and 
its  city  have  since  made  the  best  possible  amends  for  their  neglect. 

On  Wagner's  death,  February  13  1883,  the  Adagio  was  at  once  asso- 
ciated with  his  memory,  although  this  movement  had  been  completed 
in  October  1882.  The  biographers  refer  to  this  as  the  Adagio  of 
'premonition',  and  indeed  Bruckner  welcomed  the  connection  between 
this  poignant  movement  and  the  memory  of  the  'great  Master'.  He 
wrote  to  Felix  Mottl  about  a  coming  performance  in  Karlsruhe,  in 
1885,  mentioning  in  connection  with  the  Adagio:  'Funeral  music  for 
tubas  and  horns',  and  'Please  take  a  very  slow  and  solemn  tempo.  At 
the  close  in  the  dirge  (in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  Master),  think  of 
our  Ideal!  —  Kindly  do  not  forget  the  fit  at  the  end  of  the  Dirge.' 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  solemn  theme  from  the  cellos  and 
horns,  rising  in  its  opening  phrase  through  a  chord  of  two  octaves. 
Accompanying  the  theme  is  a  continuous  tremolo  by  the  violins,  a 
device  which  is  to  pervade  the  first  and  last  movements  and  which, 
derived  from  Wagner,  aroused  considerable  scorn  on  the  part  of  the 
composer's  pure-minded  opponents  (this  was  what  Hanslick  called 
'fieberhaite  Uberreizung').  The  second  principal  theme  is  quiet  and 
more  flowing,  with  a  characteristic  gruppetto.  In  the  considerable 
development  both  themes  are  inverted,  with  the  fortunate  result  that 
each  sounds  quite  natural  in  its  new  shape.  The  ascending  nature  of 
the  opening  becomes  more  placid  in  its  descending  form. 

The  long  Adagio  has  been  associated  with  the  memory  of  Richard 
Wagner,  the  master  whose  death  on  February  13  1883  occurred  just 
three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  first  draft.  The  whole  score 
was  completed  before  the  year  had  ended.  This  movement  was  con- 
nected in  the  composer's  mind  with  his  own  religious  music.  Thematic 
quotations  from  his  Te  Deum  and  from  his  Mass  in  D  minor  have  been 
pointed  out.  Bruckner  was  also  influenced  by  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  for  the  general  form  is  similar:  two 
alternating  sections,  the  first  very  slow  and  the  second  with  more 
motion.  The  first  section,  somber  and  deeply  felt,  is  followed  by  a 
moderato  which  is  a  flowing  cantilena  in  triple  time.  The  first  part 
recurs,  and  then  briefly  the  alternate  moderato  theme.  The  first  section 
is  finally  repeated  and  brought  to  a  new  sense  of  urgency  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  rising  string  figures  to  a  climax  in  triple  forte.  The 
coda  which  follows  recedes  to  pianissimo  but  reaches  an  ultimate  point 
of  expression.   Bruckner   uses   a   supplementary  quartet  of  Wagnerian 
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tubas  in  this  Symphony  for  the  first  time,  in  the  'Sehr  feierlich  und 
sehr  langsam'  portions  and  in  the  grandeur  of  the  final  movement. 

The  scherzo  is  based  on  an  incessant  rhythmic  figure  which  is  relieved 
by  a  trio  in  slower  tempo  and  melodic  rather  than  rhythmic  in  charac- 
ter. The  da  capo  is  literal. 

The  finale  again  uses  the  full  brass  choir  and  carries  the  Symphony 
to  its  greatest  point  of  sonority.  The  opening  theme  has  a  resemblance 
to  the  opening  of  the  first  movement,  rising  arpeggios  with  a  new 
rhythmic  accent  which  gives  it  a  new  character  of  propulsion.  The 
movement  has  an  extended  development  with  new  thematic  episodes, 
and  builds  to  a  fortissimo  close. 

The  considerable  controversy  in  the  quest  of  the  'original  Bruckner' 
has  been  applied  to  the  Seventh,  if  in  lesser  degree  than  to  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  symphonies.  The  prolonged  argumentation  need  hardly 
bother  the  general  listener,  for  it  is  mostly  concerned  with  passing  mat- 
ters of  orchestration,  particulars  which  would  never  be  noticed  except 
by  a  conductor  who  had  studied  the  score  or  a  trained  musician  follow- 
ing the  score  with  a  careful  eye.  Bruckner  went  over  his  Seventh  with 
young  zealots  like  Nikisch  or  Schalk  in  a  piano  reduction  or  in  rehear- 
sal; he  respected  their  practical  experience  and  was  inclined  to  benefit 
by  it.  Their  suggestions  did  not  disturb  the  composer's  fundamental 
conception  of  the  music;  about  details  or  orchestration  he  was  always 
open  to  suggestion.  In  this  situation  the  'authentic'  could  only  mean 
the  'original'  version,  which  the  composer  was  often  quite  ready  to  alter. 

At  these  performances  William  Steinberg  uses  the  edition  of  Leopold 
Nowak,  which  is  based  on  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Music  Col- 
lection of  the  Austrian  National  Library.  The  distinction  between 
what  Bruckner  originally  wrote  and  what  he  changed  after  the  first 
performance  is  clear,  and  Professor  Nowak  generally  prefers  the  second 
version  of  the  composer's  manuscript,  which  carries  several  additions 
in  hands  other  than  Bruckner's.  But  various  letters,  particularly  those 
of  Josef  Schalk  to  his  brother  Franz,  and  of  the  composer  himself  to 
Arthur  Nikisch,  show  that  the  changes  were  made  at  Bruckner's  verbal 
instructions. 


NIKISCH,  MUCK  AND   BRUCKNER'S  SEVENTH 

Two  former  conductors  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  deserve 
credit  for  a  special  act  of  courageous  pioneering.  The  time  was  the 
concert  season  1884-1885.  Arthur  Nikisch  and  Karl  Muck  were  then 
twenty-nine  and  twenty-five  years  old  respectively.  They  were  as  yet 
unknown  to  Boston  as  were  the  symphonies  of  Bruckner  (this  Orches- 
tra's first  experience  of  Bruckner  would  come  in  1887,  when  Wilhelm 
Gericke  was  the  conductor  and  the  music  was  the  Seventh).  Nikisch  in 
1884  was  Kapellmeister  at  the  Stadttheater  in  Leipzig;  Muck,  his  career 
ahead  of  him,  was  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  Graz.  These  two  young 
men  were  yet  to  be  generally  accepted  as  conductors  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  insight,  as  Bruckner  champions  in  particular.  The  record 
proves  that  they  already  had  these  qualities. 

Anton  Bruckner  in  Vienna  at  that  time  had  composed  seven  of  his 
nine  symphonies,  which  were  still  virtually  unknown.  The  composer 
had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  intensively  to  these  scores.  His 
church  music  had  been  applauded,  but  his  symphonies  were  yet  a 
closed  book  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  concerts.  He 
was  looked  upon  principally  as  a  very  able  music  teacher  and  organist. 
Outside  of  Vienna  the  only  performances  listed  until  this  time  are 
negligible  —  a  performance  of  his  First  Symphony  in  Linz  under  his  own 
direction  in  1868,  and  a  performance  of  his  Fourth  at  Karlsruhe  in  1881, 
under  his  pupil,  Felix  Mottl.  By  the  performance  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony in  1884-1886,  he  first  enjoyed  the  sweet  taste  of  general  recogni- 
tion. His  admirers  were  suddenly  increased  from  a  few  devoted  friends 
to  the  musical  world  at  large.  Several  conductors  (outside  of  Vienna) 
were  responsible  for  this  transformation.  Arthur  Nikisch  gave  the  Seventh 
Symphony  its  first  performance  at  Leipzig  on  December  30  1884;  Karl 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 

Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 
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It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5^2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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Muck  anticipated  the  Vienna  premiere  by  one  week  —  March  14  1886, 
in  Craz.  Others-came  nobly  to  the  fore:  Hermann  Levi  conducted  it  in 
Munich  on  March  10  1885,  Franz  Wullner  followed  suit  in  Cologne  on 
January  6  1886,  Julius  Bernuth  in  Hamburg  on  February  19.  Hans  Richter 
introduced  it  to  the  Vienna  public  on  March  21  of  that  year.  The 
adventurous  Theodore  Thomas  was  to  introduce  it  to  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  before  the  year  had  passed. 


Karl  Muck 
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The  performances  were  for  the  most  part  triumphant  successes,  a  reve- 
lation to  audiences  who  had  been  quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
this  symphonist  from  Upper  Austria.  One  case,  the  concert  in  Vienna, 
was  almost  a  fiasco,  for  Bruckner,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
Wagner-haters,  was  reviled  and  besmeared.  The  conductor,  the  well- 
meaning  Hans  Richter,  a  dedicated  Wagnerian,  was  humiliated.  The 
list  of  conductors  elsewhere  who  so  readily  undertook  this  long,  diffi- 
cult, and  at  the  time  perplexing  and  advanced  score  is  eloquent  and  is 
a  reproach  to  Vienna.  Two  from  the  list,  Arthur  Nikisch  and  Karl  Muck, 
can  be  singled  out  as  having  fulfilled  their  tasks  with  special  ardor,  and 
in  a  special  intimate  relationship.  The  exchange  of  letters,  which  began 
with  the  formal  address  S/e  and  ended  with  the  intimate  Du,  underlines 
the  story.  One  can  guess  that  the  performances  by  these  two,  although 
their  orchestras  were  by  no  means  the  best  in  Europe,  were  lifted  to  a 
remarkable  degree  by  their  young  enthusiasm  and  personal  under- 
standing. 

In  late  1883,  Joseph  Schalk,  a  staunch  friend  of  Bruckner  in  Vienna, 
had  journeyed  to  Leipzig  and  taken  with  him  his  own  piano  duet 
arrangement  of  the  new  symphony.  There  was  no  chance  for  it  in 
Vienna.  Reinecke,  the  Director  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig, 
was  a  professed  enemy  of  all  modern  music,  specifically  Wagner's  and 
Liszt's.  Schalk  accordingly  showed  the  score  to  Arthur  Nikisch,  the 
Director  of  the  Stadttheater.  Bruckner  was  not  unknown  to  this  young 
man,  for  he  had  been  a  student  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  played 
violin  in  the  school  orchestra  when  Bruckner  tried  out  his  Second  Sym- 
phony there.  Nikisch  read  the  transcription  of  the  new  score  at  the 
piano  with  Schalk,  and  his  enthusiasm  increased  with  each  movement. 
The  length  and  difficulty  of  the  Symphony,  its  requirements  in  the  way 
of  tenor  tubas,  failed  to  deter  him.  He  prevailed  upon  the  manager  of 
the  theatre,  Max  Stagemann,  not  without  difficulty,  to  allow  a  special 
concert,  and  wrote  Bruckner  to  that  effect.  Bruckner's  excitement  at 
the  prospect  of  hearing  at  last  a  performance  of  the  score  he  had  been 
working  on  for  years  is  touching.  He  wrote  to  the  Hochwohlgeborener, 
hochverehrter  Herr  Kapellmeister  in  terms  of  abject  praise  which  would 
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be  disconcerting  if  we  did  not  understand,  as  no  doubt  Nikisch  did, 
that  this  never-changing  obeissance  to  rank  was  one  of  his  oddities, 
and  here  was  indeed  his  natural  expression  of  transport  and  gratitude. 

Nikisch  postponed  the  date  of  performance  several  times  in  the  interest 
of  the  greatest  success.  The  last  postponement  was  necessitated  by 
the  first  performance  in  Leipzig  of  Tristan,  which  he  conducted  on 
December  8.  The  date  for  the  Symphony,  therefore,  was  set  for  Decem- 
ber 30.  Meanwhile  he  worked  upon  the  'most  influential'  critic,  Oskar 
Schwalm  of  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt,  showed  him  the  score  and  played 
Schalk's  piano  arrangement.  Nikisch  wrote  on  October  15:  'He  was 
beside  himself  with  enthusiasm,  and  assured  me  of  his  conviction  that 
this  splendid  masterwork  is  truly  inspired.  He  will  make  it  his  duty  to 
spare  no  effort  in  its  favor.'  The  letter  ended:  'I  am  as  eager  as  a  child 
about  the  performance,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  enormous 
success!' 

Bruckner  was  of  course  filled  with  delight,  but  also  with  anxiety  about 
the  proper  accouchement  of  his  'youngest  child.'  At  first  he  was  doubt- 
ful about  getting  permission  to  be  absent  from  his  teaching  in  Vienna, 
but  this  he  obtained,  and  counted  on   being  present  at  the  last  two 
rehearsals,  so  that  he  might  'hear  it  three  times.'  Uncertain  about  the 
[   proper  tempo  of  the  finale,  he  had  gotten  Schalk  and  Lowe  to  try  it  out 
in  a  piano  arrangement,  lest  it  be  taken  too  fast.  He  wrote  that  he  was 
worried  about  sudden  changes  in  tempo  which  were  not  sufficiently 
indicated;  and  were  there  errors  in  the  parts?  There  were,  and  Nikisch 
corrected  them,  besides  altering  the  orchestration  here  and  there  for 
proper  balance.  Nikisch  wrote  that  Wagner  tubas  were  unobtainable  — 
he  would  have  to  use  horns.  Bruckner  had  last  minute  doubts  about 
whether  the  general  public  would  find  the  new  symphony  too  exacting. 
Would   it  be  wiser  to  change  to  the  more  easily  acceptable   Fourth? 
Nikisch  stood  ready  to  oblige  him  on  this,  but  he  himself  had  no  such 
hesitation.  Bruckner  wrote  on  December  19th  that  he  had  his  permission 
in  his  pocket  and  would  arrive  on   the  27th.  'Are  the  military  tubas 
obtainable?    Have   the    rehearsals    started?    How   does    the    Symphony 
sound?  Please  in  your  great  kindness  write  me  about  this  —  if  the  work 
fails  I  shall  make  off  through  night  and  fog.'  He  travelled  on  the  night 
express,  'his  heart  heavy  with  fear  and  apprehension.'  There  were  five 
rehearsals   in   all,  and   when    he   heard   the   last  two,   he  was   at  once 
reassured. 

At  last,  on  December  30,  the  concert  took  place.  The  program  began 
with  Liszt's  Les  Preludes,  his  Wanderer  and  Don  Juan  Fantasies  for 
piano  solo,  and  the  Rhine  Daughter  scene  from  Cotterdammerung.  An 
entirely  'New  German'  program  for  ultra-conservative  Leipzig!  Auer 
relates  that  the  public  was  indifferent  at  first  but  gradually  became 
interested,  and  at  the  end  gave  the  composer  a  'great  ovation'  which 
reached  stormy  proportions.  There  were  two  laurel  wreaths  from  the 
University.  Bruckner  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  flee  Leipzig  'through 
night  and  fog.'  He  had  earned  his  master  diploma  before  all  the  world 
and  returned  triumphant  to  Vienna.  This  December  30  would  soon  be 
pointed  out  as  the  birthday  of  Brucknerian  world  fame.  The  reviews 
were  long  paragraphs  of  praise  without  qualifications.  Vienna  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  unaware  that  it  had  required  Germany  to  unveil  a 
genius  more  rightly  theirs. 

Hugo  Wolf,  always  active  in  defence  of  the  Master,  was  ahead  of  these 
reports.  On  December  28,  two  days  before  the  Leipzig  event,  he  wrote 
a  stinging  rebuke  in  the  Vienna  Salonblatt,  for  the  complete  disregard 
of  the  symphonic  Bruckner  by  the  'subscribers  to  the  Philharmonic  and 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.'  These  people,  he  continued,  had  a 
right  to  find  out  by  hearing  his  music  for  themselves.  It  was  a  pointed 
question  which  deserved  the  answer  of  a  performance  at  last  at  the 
Philharmonic  subscription  concerts.  That  hearing  did  not  take  place 
until  March  21  1886.  The  Wagner-Brahms  warfare  was  then  at  such  a 
degree  of  incandescence  that  the  auditorium  became  the  battleground 
of  the  two  factions.  The  opposition  (fortunately  a  minority)  marched 
out  between  or  during  the  movements,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Eduard 
Hanslick,  their  leader,  together  with  his  sycophantic  followers,  Kalbeck 
and  Dompke,  tore  the  Symphony  and  its  composer  to  shreds. 

Meanwhile,  a  young  Bruckner  enthusiast,  the  conductor  in  Graz,  had  . 
given   the   Symphony   its  first  hearing   in   Austria.   What   happened    in 
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From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3.1 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th   c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Pans  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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Graz  was  very  different  from  what  happened  in  Vienna.  Karl  Muck 
put  his  heart  and  his  skill  into  an  outstanding  performance,  which  also 
must  have  had  repercussions  in  Vienna.  He  needed  fourteen  rehearsals, 
for  his  provincial  orchestra  was  far  less  competent  than  that  in  Vienna. 

Max  Auer,  in  the  ten-volume  Gollerich-Auer  biography,  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  Graz  performance:  'Dr.  Karl  Muck,  born  on  October  22 
1859,  in  Wurzburg,  one  of  the  truest  and  most  talented  of  the  Master's 
disciples,  began  to  address  him  by  the  appelation  Du  from  the  time 
of  the  performance  in  Graz.  He  was  trusted  by  Bruckner  as  no  other 
friend.  The  composer  placed  in  his  hands  in  1894  his  last  contribution 
to  the  world  —  the  score  of  his  Ninth.  He  carried  it  to  Berlin  for  the 
purpose;  in  Vienna  it  did  not  seem  sufficiently  safe.  Muck  had  attended 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Leipzig.  In  Leipzig  he  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Conservatory  and  became  a  theatre  Kapellmeister  in 
Austria,  in  Salzburg,  where  for  a  short  time  Hugo  Wolf  was  his  choral 
director.  Then  followed  Brunn,  and  after  his  term  as  opera  Kapellmeister 
and  Director  of  the  Steiermarkischen  Musikverein  he  went  to  Prague 
in  1886,  became  Court  Kapellmeister  in  Berlin  in  1892,  and  in  1912 
answered  a  call  from  America,  where  he  led  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston.*  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  his  loyalties  were  contrary  to 
those  of  his  colleagues  in  America  who  had  sold  out  their  native 
affiliations,  and  he  was  interned  and  deprived  of  his  possessions.  From 
1919  he  was  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  guest  director  in  all  countries. 
In  1922  he  took  over  the  direction  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in 
Hamburg.  Muck  was  the  last  towering  figure  of  the  Bayreuth  Festivals, 
the  last  to  preserve  its  traditions,  the  incomparable  Director  of  Parsifal. 

'When  he  was  at  Graz,  however,  Muck  was  still  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  as  conductor!  Already  at  that  time  he  had  the  reputation  of 
entire  fidelity  to  the  note-texts  of  a  score.  He  had  fourteen  rehearsals 
[of  Bruckner's  Seventh]  and  corrected  no  less  than  a  hundred  errors 
[which  Nikisch  and  the  others  had  missed?].  At  the  last  rehearsal  the 
Master  was  present,  together  with  Friedrich  Eckstein  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Vienna.  Muck  had  engaged  tuba  players  from 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 

'At  the  rehearsal  with  Bruckner  the  tuba  players  were  awaited  —  they 
failed  to  arrive.  It  was  understood  that  they  had  arrived  but  had  declared 
that  they  needed  no  rehearsing.  At  this  point  Bruckner  went  with 
"Samiel"  [his  nickname  for  Eckstein]  in  search  of  them.  With  remarkable 
skill  the  two  tracked  down  their  musicians  after  four  false  starts,  in  the 
fifth  inn  on  the  Murgasse,  where  they  were  playing  cards.  Bruckner  said: 
"I'll  give  you  what  you  want,  pay  for  your  carriage,  but  I  beg  you  to 
come."  They  didn't  want  to  come,  but  Bruckner  hustled  them  forthwith 
into  the  carriage. 

'The  performance  on  March  14  was  one  of  fiery  brilliance  on  Muck's 
part,  of  outstanding  workmanship,  sharp  and  clean. 

'Even  before  the  concert,  Muck  had  invited  the  Master,  together  with 
some  good  friends  and  the  performers  to  the  Sophiensaal  afterwards, 
in  order,  as  he  put  it,  to  celebrate  the  "vindication  of  the  Symphony  by 
an  outstanding  performance." 

'And  so  it  happened;  when  the  people  had  left  the  hall  and  the  lights 
were  almost  all  extinguished,  he  [Bruckner]  threw  off  his  coat,  sat  at 
the  great  concert  organ,  and  began  to  play  in  his  shirtsleeves,  while 
Eckstein  helped  at  the  registers.  First  he  preluded  quite  simply,  in  order 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  colors  and  test  the  stops;  then  he  began  a 
fantasy;  when  he  was  fairly  under  way  he  gave  out  a  magnificent  fugue. 
This  lasted  for  a  half  an  hour,  and  was  listened  to  by  many  music  lovers 
who  had  returned  —  as  Muck  put  it,  for  "an  unforgettable  treat." 

'In  the  Hotel  Erzherzog  Johann  high  spirits  prevailed  until  three  o'clock. 
Even  the  critics  Friedrich  von  Hausegger  and  C.  M.  Savenau  were  there. 
The  latter  was  very  skeptical  about  the  pending  performance  in  Vienna, 
and  said  to  Eckstein:  '  )a,  if  Hanslick  knew  as  much  as  you,  it  could  be 
counted  on,  but  he  has  no  idea  of  movement  construction."  ' 
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*  Auer  does  not  mention  Dr.  Muck's  earlier  term  in  Boston,  1906-1908. 
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Muck  wrote  to  the  Master  on  March  16:  'My  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
beautiful  unforgettable  hours  we  had  over  your  work.  Be  assured  that 
I  will  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  renew  them!'  Bruckner's  satisfaction 
was  of  course  unbounded.  He  wrote  to  the  Baron  Wolzogen  in  Bayreuth: 
'The  performance  was  under  the  inspired  Dr.  Muck.  The  reception  was 
beyond  all  description.  After  the  finale  I  was  greeted  with  trumpets 
and  drums.' 

On  March  16,  Muck  wrote:  'Herewith  I  am  sending  the  "verdict"  of 
our  head-Beckmesser,  Savenau.  The  others  have  not  yet  expressed  them- 
selves. As  soon  as  they  do  I'll  send  them  along.'  Muck's  reference  to 
Savenau  as  a  'head-Beckmesser'  was  a  foretaste  of  his  ironical  manner, 
and  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Indeed  the  review  of  Savenau  was  still 
another  panegyric. 

These  two  conductors  naturally  kept  Bruckner  in  their  active  repertory 
through  the  years.  Muck  did  more  while  the  composer  still  lived,  con- 
ducting the  Seventh,  his  favorite,  in  Graz,  Prague  and  Berlin  (twice). 
After  Bruckner's  death  he  conducted  the  symphonies  only  occasionally, 
being  occupied  with  opera.  In  Boston  he  conducted  the  Seventh  in 
four  seasons,  the  Ninth  in  two.  Nikisch  did  not  conduct  Bruckner  in 
his  four-year  term  here. 

Nikisch  did  not  give  another  Bruckner  performance,  after  introducing 
the  Seventh,  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  composer's  life,  lacking  an 
orchestra  of  his  own.  When  immediately  after  Bruckner's  death  he 
became  the  conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  he  made 
the  symphonies  a  permanent  part  of  his  repertory,  conducting  all  except 
the  First  and  Sixth.  He  led  them  often  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  as  well 
as  Leipzig.  The  record  indicates  that  he  was  especially  fond  of  the 
Second  as  well  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth.  To  have  known  the  composer 
intimately,  as  Nikisch  and  Muck  did,  to  have  been  active  in  introducing 
the  Seventh  to  the  world  in  the  full  flush  of  their  youth,  helped  toward 
making  an  inspired  and  inspiring  interpreter  in  each  case.  To  these  two, 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  Bruckner  was  no  obligation.  It  was  a  privilege 
—  a  privilege  which  added  to  their  own  renown  as  the  most  extra- 
ordinary conductors  of  their  era. 

Performances  of  the  symphonies  have  increased  in  number  with  a  fair 
regularity  through  the  years.  Vienna,  for  a  long  while  surprisingly  slow 
to  take  them  to  its  repertorial  bosom,  eventually  became  the  principal 
Bruckner  center  of  the  world. 


BRUCKNER  — A  CHARACTER  SKETCH 
By  H.  F.  Redlich 

The  article  reprinted  below  has  been  excerpted  from  Bruckner  and  Mahler,  a 
part  of  The  Master  Musicians  series,  which  is  published  in  this  country  by 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc.  and  in  Great  Britain  by  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
H.  F.  Redlich  (1903-1968)  was  a  musicologist,  composer  and  conductor  whose 
distinguished  and  extensive  contributions  to  musical  scholarship  have  included 
studies  of  Monteverdi  and  Berg  as  well  as  of  Bruckner  and  Mahler. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc.  from  Bruckner  and 
Mahler  by  H.  F.  Redlich,  all  rights  reserved  by  J.  M.  Dent.  First  published  1955 

Bruckner  must  have  cut  a  strange  figure:  ambling  along,  as  in  a  day- 
dream, on  the  populous  boulevard-like  pavements  of  the  elegant,  new- 
built  Ringstrasse  with  its  brand-new  Parisian  opera-house  of  1868,  both 
the  visual  symbols  of  Vienna's  irrepressible  gaiety,  frivolity  and  sensuous- 
ness,  even  after  the  recent  defeat  of  Sadowa.  ...  A  stockily  built  figure, 
carrying  an  imperious  head  on  broad  peasant's  shoulders;  a  profile 
whose  aquiline  nose  recalled  a  Roman  emperor  rather  than  a  provincial 
organist  from  the  backwoods  of  Upper  Austria;  clad  in  garments  of 
strangely  old-fashioned  cut,  black,  with  short,  baggy  trousers  of  gro- 
tesque width  (apt  trouser-legs  for  one  contending  with  organ  pedals); 
with  a  broad-brimmed  slouch-hat  (instead  of  the  customary  topper)  and 
with  a  huge  red,  tobacco-stained  handkerchief  flapping  from  one  of 
the  bulging  coat-pockets;  in  his  hand  the  inevitable  snuff-box  (in  place 
of  the  customary  elongated  'Virginia'  cigar);  close-shaven  (save  for  a 
ridiculously  small  suggestion  of  a  moustache  right  under  the  nose)  and 
the  hair  closely  cropped  (instead  of  the  flowing  locks  and  picturesque 
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beard  worn  by  artists  and  intellectuals);  the  mighty  profile  with  the 
Roman  nose  and  the  deep-seated  eyes  expressing  at  once  childish 
surprise  and,  as  it  were,  a  permanent  silent  quest.  .  .  . 

In  the  sparkling  turbulence  of  the  Vienna  of  Johann  Strauss  waltzes 
and  decorative  boulevards  built  in  mock-Renaissance  style,  the  appear- 
ance of  Anton  Bruckner  must  have  struck  the  casual  observer  as  a 
picture  of  typically  provincial  maladjustment.  In  fact  Bruckner's  appear- 
ance, so  ill  matched  with  its  surroundings,  was  but  the  external  side  of 
his  character's  stubborn  conservatism.  Born  of  peasant  stock,  if  not 
actually  of  peasants,  he  remained  rustic  at  heart  and  in  social  behaviour. 
He  clung  to  the  usages  and  manners  of  his  youth,  and  never  overcame 
the  servility  of  his  early  days.  Yielding  to  intellectual  pupils  and  fashion- 
able conductors  in  practical  details,  he  refused  to  be  deflected  from  the 
preordained  groove  of  his  humble  beginnings.  Although  the  artist  in  him 
was  elevated  into  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  later  symphonies,  the 
man  continued  to  live,  to  pray,  to  write  letters,  and  to  speak  in  the  ver- 
nacular as  in  the  far-off  days  of  his  youth.  It  is  possible  that  the  frivolous 
atmosphere  of  the  Vienna  of  Die  Fledermaus  and  The  Gipsy  Baron 
stirred  his  deep-seated  if  inarticulate  powers  of  resistance.  Bruckner 
remained  an  unassimilable  'original,'  a  slightly  ridiculous  outsider,  con- 
sidered almost  a  simpleton  by  casual  acquaintances. 


Wagner  welcoming  Bruckner  in  Bayreuth. 

In  an  attempt  to  assess  his  character  one  is  struck  at  once  by  its 
paradoxical  nature.  A  sturdy  peasant  body  with  a  healthy  appetite  for 
country  fare  and  good  Pilsen  beer,  a  naive  joy  in  the  simple  pleasures  of 
native  dance  and  song,  an  iron  constitution  able  to  withstand  years  of 
poverty,  ill-paid  teaching  jobs  and  even  the  grim  austerities  of  Sechter's 
counterpoint  —  that  is  one  side  of  him.  A  delicate,  nervous  sensibility 
(visible  in  his  beautiful  hands  with  their  long  tapering  fingers)  always 
threatening  to  disturb  the  balance  of  his  mind;  a  firmly  rooted  piety  and 
love  of  God;  a  sincere,  almost  fanatical  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic creed  and  ritual;  and  lastly  the  indisputable  fact  of  his  innumerable 
affairs  of  the  heart,  continuing  until  well  past  his  seventieth  year  —  that 
is  the  other. 

The  paradox  may  perhaps  best  be  explained  in  the  idiom  of  his  younger 
fellow  countryman,  Siegmund  Freud:  his  is  a  case  of  sexual  inferiority 
complex,  in  need  of  powerful  compensatory  satisfactions.  Indeed,  the 
peculiarities  of  Bruckner's  psychology  and  the  entanglements  of  his 
emotional  life  can  all  be  traced  back  to  that  cause. 

Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  Bruckner's  instinctive  craving 
for  fatherly  protection  may  be  easily  observed.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  powerful  though  carefully  hidden  agencies  of  his  life.  The  boy  of 
thirteen,  bereft  of  paternal  protection  with  tragic  suddenness,  found  it 
first  in  his  cousin,  J.  B.  Weiss.  But  not  till  he  went  to  Linz  did  he  find  the 
supreme  father-figure  and  protector,  Bishop  Rudigier,  under  whose  stern 
benevolence  the  shy  and  diffident  organist  began  to  unfold  his  wings. 
Only  at  the  very  end  of  this  period  did  the  Bishop  of  Linz,  who  inspired 
Bruckner's  composition  and  actively  supported  his  studies  under  Sechter, 

continued  on  page  33 
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Quick 
name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  CafeAmalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 
*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236- 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel     Park  Square  426-2000 
Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Cainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 


a  little. 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


Kan  Tiki 
Ports 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  d  rinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Ca/e  Riviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 
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Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 


SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  III 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


<yfc  MutJ 


AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  AM     —    10  PM 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS.  TEL   «3-6340 


1  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

mKW^W^tmamm  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_  French  wines. 

<£fr  cfcejfie 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor! 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534. 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990 
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Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartenders 
finest.  At 


t^tduffers 

TopofineHub 

52nd  Hoor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCAISE 

OLD   CITY   HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

227-3370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  -  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


i^y/     EATING  & 
DRINKING 


unniunu  w 

FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


■pwferlrr 


At  Dunfeys  Parker  house     -  ,  -\ 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 
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a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony  'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass   ) 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING 
ORCHESTRA'S 


IN  THE 
PROGRAMS 


For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


and  MBUU 


continued  from  page  27 

have  to  yield  his  spiritual  influence  to  the  master  of  Bayreuth  and  to  the 
director  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  who  both  succeeded  in  secularizing 
Bruckner's  approach  to  life  and  art,  while  still  satisfying  his  lifelong 
craving  for  powerful  fatherly  guidance.  In  the  end  Bruckner  cut  himself 
loose  from  the  bondage  of  an  unduly  protracted  father-attachment, 
leaving  the  protective  sphere  of  the  Church  and  transplanting  himself 
into  the  metropolitan  soil  of  Vienna.  The  eventual  loss  of  his  two  secular 
protector-figures,  Wagner  and  Herbeck,  at  last  made  Bruckner  spiritually 
independent  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty.  But  he  often  felt  lost  in  the  hostile 
wilderness  of  the  capital,  and  the  craving  for  fatherly  protection  never 
left  him  completely. 

Bruckner  was  far  from  being  the  deliberate  celibatarian  some  of  his 
more  mawkish  biographers  have  tried  to  make  of  him.  If  he  had  remained 
chaste  throughout  life,  of  which  we  have  no  proof  whatever,  then  con- 
tinence would  have  been  forced  on  him  by  a  certain  insufficiency  in  his 
relations  with  women  rather  than  by  religious  vows.  My  own  conviction 
is  that  celibacy  was  the  outcome  of  his  disappointments  with  the  fair 
sex,  not  of  a  moral  principle.  That  he  was  throughout  his  life  strongly 
attracted  by  women  and  harboured  a  deep  desire  for  the  sexual  con- 
summation of  love  is  proved  not  only  by  the  opinions  and  reports  of 
his  pupils  and  friends,  but  by  the  events  of  his  life.  He  fell  continuously 
in  and  out  of  love,  the  objects  of  his  infatuation  being  invariably  young 
girls  under  twenty.  It  was  in  the  first  place  physical  attraction  that 
prompted  him  to  press  his  suit,  and  induced  a  man  well  past  fifty  to 
attend  all  the  customary  dance  entertainments  of  Vienna,  dancing  in- 
numerable polkas,  waltzes  and  quadrilles  with  young  ladies  in  and  out 
of  fancy  dress. 


SdirllMdKflk 
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Bruckner's  record  of  his  daily  prayers. 

In  his  diary  two  antithetical  forces  in  him  can  be  seen  in  head-on 
clash.  The  same  diaries  in  which  he  conscientiously  lists  how  many 
quadrilles  he  has  danced  with  a  certain  young  lady  at  the  annual 
Concordiaball,  contain  strange  abbreviations  of  repeated  A's  and  V's, 
often  heavily  underscored,  standing  for  the  daily  number  of  'Ave  Maria's' 
and  'Pater  nosters'  (Vater  unser)  he  had  prayed.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
psychological  link  between  his  unsuccessful  love  affairs  and  the  strangely 
fanatical  side  of  his  religious  worship. 

That  Bruckner  was  singularly  unsuccessful  with  women  is  a  well-known 
fact.  A  spate  of  clumsy  letters  exists  with  pathetic  suggestions  of  mar- 
riage. He  seems  to  have  been  unattractive  to  the  fair  sex,  especially  to 
pretty  young  girls  who  could  not  take  seriously  this  prematurely  old- 
looking  man  of  indeterminate  age  whose  methods  of  courtship  aroused 
their  mirth  or  their  rage.  Yet  he  never  learnt,  and  his  entanglements 
became  an  ever-recurrent  part  of  his  life  and  an  object  of  good-natured 
raillery  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  Late  in  life,  when  he  was  nearly 
seventy,  he  fell  into  the  trap  of  a  wily  chambermaid  at  a  Berlin  hotel 
who  succeeded  in  extorting  a  promise  of  marriage  from  him,  and  to 
whom   he  actually  became  engaged  for  an   afternoon.   He  had  to  be 


SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 

Remaining  concert    in  the  series 
(Thursday   at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH  Suite  No.  1 


SCHUMANN 
WEBER 
CP.E.  BACH 

BERIO 


Melodrama  with  piano 


Recital 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


extricated  from  her  clutches  by  Siegfried  Ochs,  who  manfully  under- 
took the  distasteful  task  of  buying  off  the  would-be  bride  with  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Bruckner's  undaunted  hope  of  marriage  during  lifelong 
years  of  bachelorhood  curiously  resembles  the  case  of  his  great  adversary 
Brahms,  who  also  remained  unmarried  and  yet  so  strangely  expectant  of 
late  matrimonial  bliss  up  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  cry  for  human 
companionship,  the  pain  of  isolation  and  solitude,  resound  through  all 
the  length  of  Bruckner's  correspondence.  Not  yet  thirty,  he  writes  from 
St  Florian  to  a  friend:  '.  .  .  I  sit  always  poor  and  forsaken  and  deeply 
melancholy  in  my  little  room.  .  .  .' 

The  unsuccessful  struggle  for  a  loving  mate,  the  thwarted  attempts  to 
obtain  emotional  satisfaction,  are  coupled  with  a  striving  for  perfection 
in  his  art  and  for  recognition  as  a  musician.  Yet  that  striving  for  artistic 
perfection  only  led  to  a  deeper  insight  into  musical  matters,  and  thus 
to  a  self-dissatisfaction  that  drove  him  to  seek  training  in  the  skill  of 
counterpoint.  What  it  never  led  to  was  a  broadening  of  his  mental 
horizon.  Intellectually  Bruckner  remained  the  little  assistant  teacher  up 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  never  acquiring  new  points  of  view,  never 
developing  an  interest  in  anything  beyond  the  spheres  of  music  and 
religion.  He  was  unaffected  to  the  last  by  literature,  poetry,  philosophy, 
science  and  politics.  The  galaxy  of  Vienna's  theatres  held  no  lure  for 
him,  nor  did  the  bookshops  and  well-stocked  libraries  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  narrow  circle  of  his  interest  was  drawn  pitifully  tight. 
In  the  place  of  intellectual  penetration  into  other  spheres  of  human 
interest  or  artistic  hobbies  Bruckner  pursued  certain  manias,  recurring 
cyclically  and  indicative  of  the  great  nervous  strain  under  which  he 
intermittently  laboured.  He  had  several  serious  nervous  breakdowns, 
two  of  which  at  least  (the  collapse  of  1867  and  his  mental  condition 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life)  brought  him  in  tidal  waves  near 
the  brink  of  insanity.  Minor  periodic  recurrences  may  also  be  traced  in 
between,  the  worst  of  them  perhaps  occurring  in  the  years  1887-9  under 
the  impact  of  the  shock  caused  by  Hermann  Levi's  refusal  to  accept  the 
original  draft  of  Symphony  VIII  for  performance. 

Bruckner's  symptoms  in  each  of  these  cases  were  similar.  They  might 
be  divided  into  a  harmless  and  a  clearly  pathological  phase.  In  the  first 
group  may  be  classed  the  fascination  exercised  by  H.  von  Payer  and  his 
polar  expedition  as  well  as  by  the  fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico.  Bruckner  was  avid  for  any  information  he  could  obtain  on  these 
two  famous  Austrians,  and  he  became  a  voracious  reader  of  books  on 
polar  expeditions  and  on  Mexico's  troubled  history.  The  pathological 
side  is  represented  by  his  unhealthy  interest  in  corpses  and  by  his 
obsessional  urge  to  count  windows,  weathercocks,  church  crosses,  dots, 
buttons  and  ornamental  figures.  How  closely  both  these  groups  of 
obsessions  were  interlinked  is  proved  by  a  letter  written  shortly  after 
his  breakdown  of  1867  and  referring  to  his  'pet,'  the  recently  executed 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  whose  body  had  just  been  brought  back  to  Austria: 

'.  .  .  Even  during  my  illness  this  was  the  only  thing  that  was  dear  to 
my  heart:  it  was  Mexico,  Maximilian.  I'd  give  anything  in  the  world  to 
see  the  body  of  Maximilian.  Be  so  kind,  dear  Weinwurm,'  as  to  dispatch  a 
completely  trustworthy  person  into  the  imperial  palace;  perhaps  best 
inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Imperial  Chamberlain,  if  the  body  of 
Maximilian  is  likely  to  be  on  view  (i.e.  open  in  a  coffin  or  visible  in  a 
glass  frame),  or  if  only  the  closed  coffin  will  be  visible.  Please,  inform 
me  kindly  by  telegram,  so  that  I  may  not  come  too  late.  .  .  .' 

Bruckner's  veneration  for  Beethoven  led  to  a  similar  excess  when  he 
insisted  on  witnessing  the  exhumation  of  Beethoven's  remains  (to  be 
transferred  to  another  grave)  and  when  he  inspected  them  so  closely 
that  he  lost  a  glass  out  of  his  pince-nez  in  that  act  of  morbid  curiosity. 

The  mania  of  counting  inanimate  objects  was  really  a  mania  of  repe- 
tition, i.e.  a  musical  obsession,  comparable  to  Schumann's  obsession 
with  certain  rhythmic  patterns.  This  repetition-mania,  which  finds  its 
creative  reflex  in   Bruckner's  predilection  for  a  frenzied   repetition   of 


YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 
Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1973-1974  Season 


Remaining  dates  in  the  series  are 
March  30,  April  5  and  6.  Single  ticket 
information  may  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing Mrs  Manuel  Kurland  266-1492  or 
267-0656. 


'Rudolf  Weinwurm  (1835-1911),  an  intimate  friend  of  Bruckner's  and  a 
distinguished  musical  educationalist  and  choral  conductor. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,   MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

PE®L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &?  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 

4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON.  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  13,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hal  I.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  1 0:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  cal  I  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


short  motives  (e.g.  the  five-note  motive  propelling  the  scherzo  of  Sym- 
phony VIII),  is  particularly  evident  in  the  sphere  of  religious  worship. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Bruckner's  diaries,  keeping  a  day-to- 
day account  of  the  nature  and  number  of  his  prayers.  A  friend  relates 
how  Bruckner,  praying  with  him  at  the  open  bier  of  his  late  friend 
Traumihler,  the  regens  chori  of  St  Florian,  repeated  the  words  'Thy  will 
be  done'  nine  times  and  how  he  recited  in  a  loud  voice  the  prayer  'Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven'  five  times  in  succession.  In  moments  of  a 
more  than  usually  troubled  mental  and  spiritual  condition  (as,  for 
instance,  in  the  years  1887-9)  the  obsession  with  repetition  and  focusing 
morbid  attention  on  the  number  and  character  of  inanimate  ornamental 
objects  refused  to  be  canalized  into  the  purely  musical  or  religious 
sphere  alone.  It  began  to  inundate  his  everyday  life,  threatening  his 
reason,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  typical  letter  of  12th 
August  1889  to  his  later  biographer,  A.  Gollerich: 

'Excuse  me,  one  more  request:  I'd  so  very  much  like  to  know  the  material 
from  which  the  two  pointed  finials  above  the  cupola  of  the  two  munici- 
pal towers  .  .  .  are  made.  Next  to  the  cupola  is  (a)  the  pommel:  then 
(b)  the  weathercock  with  ornament,  isn't  it?  then  .  .  .  (c)  a  cross  ??  and 
a  lightning  conductor,  or  what  else?  Is  there  a  cross? 

'What  is  on  the  tower  of  the  Catholic  church?  I  believe  only  a  weather- 
cock without  a  cross? 

'Many  apologies,  and  many  thanks  in  advance.  Please,  write  it  all  down; 
in  the  autumn  I  shall  ask  for  clarification.  .  .  .' 

The  mania  for  counting  and  adding  up  figures  is  probably  co-responsible 
with  Bruckner's  lifelong  habit  of  counting  through  every  composition, 
numbering  each  bar  and  even  indicating  the  general  harmonic  trend 
after  each  stave  through  so-called  'directs'  at  the  turn  of  each  page. 
Bruckner's  pedantic  insistence  on  counting  every  bar  may  also  be 
responsible  for  his  clinging  to  the  rigours  of  4+4-bar  periods  and  for 
his  partiality  for  rather  stiff  regularities  of  periodization  —  a  tendency 
that  brought  him  sometimes  dangerously  near  to  rhythmic  monotony 
and  to  a  structural  four-squareness  comparing  unfavourably  with  the 
rhythmic  flexibility  of  the  Viennese  classics. 


Bruckner  as  one  of  the  disciples  in 
Fritz  von  Uhde's  'The  Last  Supper.' 

That  adding  up  figures,  maniacal  repetition  in  every  department  of  life 
and  a  morbid  interest  in  inanimate  objects  may  have  played  a  kind  of 
compensatory  part  in  Bruckner's  emotional  life  in  which  the  spheres 
of  sexual  satisfaction  and  of  intellectual  pursuit  (outside  the  sphere  of 
musical  creation)  remained  severely  undernourished,  is  also  borne  out 
by  his  strange  craving  for  examinations.  He  passed  no  less  than  nine 
major  ones,  insisting  on  written  testimonials  in  each  case,  and  celebrat- 
ing every  one  as  a  major  event.  The  urge  for  repetition  was  equally 
strong  in  the  case  of  his  evident  craving  for  self-assertion  and  self- 
confirmation,  obviously  being  under  constant  threat  from  the  permanent 
undercurrent  of  his  lifelong  inferiority  complex.  Taking  all  this  into 
account,  one  is  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  times  Bruckner's 
reason  must  have  been  threatened  as  much  as  Schumann's  or  Wolf's. 
What  saved  him  was  his  emotional  attachment  to  the  Church  and  his 
music,  which  enabled  him  after  1863  to  objectify  his  obsessions  and 
internal  conflicts  in  creations  of  overpowering  eloquence. 


17th  Century  Home 

...  in  historic  Barnstable 

Superbly  maintained  9  room 
Cape  with  original  floors,  beams 
and  fireplaces.  2  acres  of  privacy 
with  brook  and  pond 

For  selected  listings  of  fine  Cape 
Cod  properties,  call 

Edith  Henderson, 
Real  Estate 

(617-428-5754) 
Main  St.  Cotuit,  Mass.  02635 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  maybe  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

/$$> 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 


Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P. 
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Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parenti  Sisters 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with  Diamonds       $720 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds     $820 
Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds    $1200 
Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 
and  Diamond  Border  $1600 


Subji'et  to  prior  sale 
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Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


IMPC     AND  L0AN 

InuO       ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestras,  was  born  in  1935,  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Japan.  His  family  early  recognized  his  love  of  music  and  arranged 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional  Japanese  instruments.  Not  long 
afterwards,  at  age  seven,  he  also  began  to  study  the  piano  and  Western 
music,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  he  enrolled  as  a  piano  student  at  the 
Toho  School  of  Music  in  Tokyo.  There,  as  a  result  of  a  finger  broken 
while  playing  football,  he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition 
and  conducting,  which  he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Hideo  Saito.  His  first  conducting  appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and 
the  Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during 
these  early  years  of  his  career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NHK  and  the  Friends  of  music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent 
of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besangon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was 
touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  asked  him  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1961 
and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962  season  as  one  of  his 
assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  that  season, 
though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  during  the 
same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full-length  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America. 

Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 

He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union- — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 
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TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hail  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for    resale. 


Pamper  yourself* 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After-the-theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


3-cnc-sr-  cra-c 


THE   CONDUCTOR 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG,  Music  Director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  who  retired  from 
the  post  of  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  the  end  of  last  season,  was 
born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the 
Conservatory  of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he 
became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemperer  at  the 
Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  company's  principal 
conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  con- 
ductor of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in 
1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two  years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited 
to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum- 
concerts.  There  he  conducted  many  contemporary  operas  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Wozzeck;  he  also  directed  the  world 
premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny,  Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen 
and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic.  During  this  period  he  was  a  regular 
guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Sym- 
phony Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast 
both  with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945, 
and  seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 


Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
country.  In  1964  he  and  the  Orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 


Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during 
its  tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra 
with  which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier. 


Under  Mr  Steinberg's  leadership  the  Boston  Symphony  continued  its 
steady  progress  as  one  of  the  foremost  musical  organizations  of  the 
world.  He  led  concerts  not  only  here  in  Boston,  in  New  York,  at  Tangle- 
wood,  and  in  many  other  American  cities,  but  also  in  the  musical  centers 
of  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain  and  France.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  labels, 
together  with  telecast  and  broadcast  performances  under  his  leadership, 
reached  millions  all  over  the  world. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


V 

MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY... 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

^^^^^■_]|jffi 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

W^^                   "St:™ 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twel ve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave. 
Cambridge  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING   .   .   . 

Music  on  the  Tube,  by  Boston  Globe  music  critic  Michael  Steinberg, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  Sunday  Magazine  of  January  20  1974.  The 
following  excerpted  version  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

QUODLIBET:   MICHAEL  STEINBERG 
Music  on  the  Tube 

Looking  at  concerts  on  television  —  I  don't  really  like  it.  I  love  watching 
the  musicians  at  live  concerts  —  concentration,  involvement,  and  skill 
combined  are  exciting  and  moving  - —  and  I  like  to  sit  where  I  can  see  as 
well  as  hear.  An  essential  part  of  the  pleasure,  though,  is  in  my  being  able 
to  choose  what  I  am  going  to  look  at,  and  that  is  what  television  does 
not  offer.  That  the  camera  allows  me  to  see  things  I  could  not  otherwise 
see  —  details  of  fingering,  for  example,  or  a  conductor  in  front-view  — 
is  not  enough  compensation. 

I  don't  often  look  at  the  Boston  Symphony  telecasts,  therefore,  but  when 
I  did  recently  —  Tchaikovsky's  'Pathetique'  was  on,  and  Schoenberg's 
Violin  Concerto,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  solo- 
ist—  I  was  struck  again  by  how  very  good  they  are.  Jordan  Whitelaw, 
who  has  produced  them  for  Channel  2  for  a  good  many  years  now,  does 
a  superb  job,  admirable  for  its  musicality,  discretion,  and  technical 
adroitness. 

Options  are  few.  You  can  show  the  whole  orchestra.  You  can  show  a 
department,  like  all  the  woodwinds,  or  a  section,  like  the  three  trom- 
bones, or  an  individual  player.  You  can  show  the  conductor,  behind, 
before,  or  from  the  side.  You  can  mix  those  possibilities  up  a  bit  by 
montage  and  split  screen. 

Whitelaw  knows  and  loves  and  understands  music,  and  I  take  his  aim  to 
be  directing  the  viewer-listener's  attention  to  the  right  places  so  that  he 
will  hear  as  fully,  as  vividly  and  profitably,  as  possible.  In  the  30s, 
Harcourt  Brace  published  low-price  scores  of  popular  orchestral  reper- 
tory—  Beethoven  and  Brahms  symphonies,  and  the  like  — and  the  gim- 
mick was  that,  for  the  benefit  of  novices  at  score-reading  who,  probably 
coming  from  piano  music  on  two  lines,  are  bewildered  at  first  by 
having  to  face  a  dozen  or  more  lines  at  once,  they  put  curved,  heavy 
black  arrows  on  the  page  to  point  to  the  center  of  activity  in  that  sky- 
scraper of  staves. 

Whitelaw  uses  the  arrow  system:  he  picks  what  is  important  and  shows 
you  that.  In  a  densely  composed,  concentrated,  economical  work  like 
the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto,  in  whose  language,  moreover,  most  lis- 
teners do  not  at  once  feel  at  home,  this  can  be  vastly  clarifying. 
Schoenberg  himself,  by  the  way,  sometimes  did  something  similar,  in 
certain  scores  helping  conductor  and  players  by  marking  some  lines  with 
H  for  Hauptstimme  (principal  voice)  and  some  with  N  for  Nebenstimme 
(secondary  voice).  Whitelaw's  Schoenberg  scenario  led  you  very  surely 
to  the  right  places,  or,  to  say  it  very  cautiously  indeed,  always  to  places 
where  it  was  useful  to  be.  I  was  disappointed  in  just  one  detail:  in  the 
last  three  measures  of  the  first  movement,  the  camera  might  have  shown 
the  entrance  of  the  orchestral  instruments  that  softly  provide  the  har- 
monic underpinning  for  the  soloist's  cadence.  Instead,  we  stayed  with 
the  solo  violin  and  probably  felt  the  sense  of  cadence  a  little  less  clearly 
for  it.  But  that  disappointment  can  be  localized  to  12  seconds  of  music 
says  something  remarkable  about  Whitelaw's  achievement. 

If  the  Harcourt  Brace  arrows  help  at  one  stage,  they  also  make  it  hard  to 
look  beyond.  Guidance  by  camera  always  to  the  Hauptstimmen  is  limit- 
ing as  well  as  helpful.  I  like  to  look  at  people  playing  accompaniments, 
and  I  watch  basses  because  they  are  the  soil  in  which  the  harmony 
grows,  and  I  like  to  see  the  timpanist's  response  to  simple  tonic-and- 
dominant  punctuations,  but  those  are  tastes  television  understandably 
cannot  afford  to  indulge.  They  are  good  tastes,  though  they  lead  to  the 
music,  too,  and  besides,  you  can  hear  the  big  tunes  without  visual  help. 
But  on  camera  it  really  does  have  to  be  first  things  first,  onward  and 
upward  with  the  Hauptstimmen  —  that  limitation  is  built  into  the 
medium. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 
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For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery!  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 
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Hutu  engineering,,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)   Lexington      862-6700 
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A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

Founded  1898. 
A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


J.  Ganson 


Such  details  aside,  the  BSO  telecasts  are  really  impressive,  and  the  more 
so  because  they  are  filmed  live  and  without  rehearsal.  There  is  some 
camera  rehearsal,  but  the  camera  crew  get  only  to  practice  on  chairs  and 
place-cards.  The  rest  works  on  the  basis  of  Whitelaw's  study  of  scores 
and  recordings,  and  from  his  by  now  enormous  experience  in  television 
and  as  a  listener.  There  are  goofs  and  technical  mishaps:  something  went 
so  wrong  with  a  passage  of  the  'Pathetique'  that  a  few  feet  of  film  show- 
ing a  similar  instrumental  conformation  were  substituted  from  an  earlier 
show  of  a  Brahms  Symphony.  I  never  saw  where  the  splice  was. 

Whitelaw  makes  it  seem  easy  and  natural,  the  musical  and  visual  choices, 
and  the  technical  control.  It  is  odd  and  dismaying  that  his  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  so  rare. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


SUN.  MAR.  17  at  3 
SYMPHONY  HALL  C06-1492 
$5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50,  $3. 
THE  WCNUD-MMOl/S   "lj^      % 

Vie***:,. 

Program  includes  operetta 
in  costume  and  folk  Songs 


FRI.  MAR.  22  8:30 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  CO  6-1*92 
$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.5( 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CELLIST  LUIS  LEGUIA 

Boston  Symphony  cellist  Luis  Leguia  is  concluding  a  recital  tour,  Febru- 
ary 12  through  March  3,  which  has  included  appearances  in  West  Ger- 
many, Lebanon,  South  Africa  and  Ethiopia.  In  Tubingen  and  Regensburg 
his  appearances  were  sponsored  by  the  Deutsch-Amerikanisches  Institut, 
and  in  Hamburg  he  gave  a  broadcast  recital  on  Norddeutscher  Rundfunk. 


SEVERAL  PLAYERS  of  the  Orchestra  are  members  of  a  new  20-piece 
ensemble,  Boston  Brass,  which  will  give  its  debut  concert  on  April  23 
at  8  p.m.  in  Morse  Auditorium,  Boston  University.  The  program,  which 
includes  works  of  Gabrieli,  Hindemith,  Dukas,  Stravinsky,  Purcell  and 
others,  will  benefit  the  Boston  University  Brass  Scholarship  Fund. 


RUDOLF  SERKIN,  SEIJI  OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  CONCERT  BENEFITTING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION   INSTITUTION 

Musicians  are  human  —  legend  to  the  contrary  —  and  in  retirement 
they  need  and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  security  that  you  and  I  would 
wish  for  ourselves.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact  and  not  long  after  the  Orchestra's 
formation  they  took  steps  to  ensure  that  its  members  would  survive 
the  inevitable  fact  of  retirement.  Thus  in  1903  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  was  founded.  The  oldest  such  fund  among 
American  orchestras,  it  has  paid  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
annually  during  recent  years  to  more  than  one  hundred  retirees  and 
their  widows. 

Institution  income  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources:  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  invested  funds 
and  contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated. 
Other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  annual  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, through  which  patrons  may  make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21  at  3.00,  Boston 
Symphony  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  pianist  Rudoii'  Serkin  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  in  a  concert  benefitting  the  Institution.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  direct  the  Orchestra  in  Ravel's  Menuet  antique  and  the 
complete  ballet  music  of  Ma  Mere  L'Oye.  Mr  Serkin  will  perform 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Tickets  for  this  event  will 
go  on  sale  on  March  25,  but  subscribers  have  been  mailed  postcards, 
presentation  of  which  at  the  box  office  on  or  after  March  18  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  tickets  prior  to  the  general  sale.  Prices  are  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  respective  tax  deductible  amounts  are  $15,  $12, 
$9,  $5  and  $1. 
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SUN.  MAR.  24  at  3 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

JOHN 

BROWNING 

Renowned  Pianist  in  Recital 

Haydn,  V  major  Sonata 

Schubert,  A  minor  Sonata.  Op.  143 

Chopin,  Three  Mazurkas, 
Barcarole,  Op.  60 
Nocturne,  Op.  27,  No.  2 
C  minor  Scherzo 

Moussorgsky,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Steinway  Piano 


SUN.   MAR.  31   at  3 

SYMPHONY  HALL  —  Seats  Now 

YEHUDI  and  HEPHZIBAH 

MENUHIN 

The  Celebrated  Violin  —  Piano  Duo 

BEETHOVEN 

Spring  Sonata 

Sonata  No.  7.  Op.  30,  No.  2 

Sonata   No.   10,  Op.   96 

Steinway  Piano 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 
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'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall/ 

as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 

November  1973. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription  —  $7 


Series  A 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  9 
January  25 
March  1 


Series  B 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  16 
February  8 
March  8 


Series  C 

Weekdays 
at  10.15  am 
November  11 
February  3 
March  10 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 

ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 

'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall/ 

as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 

November  1973. 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG. 

International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 


Name: 


Address: 
City 


.State. 


_Zip 


Phone:. 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 
OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  to  the  following  corporations  who  generously 
supported  the  Orchestra  in  the  1972-1973  fiscal  year: 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  CORPORATE  DONORS 

BENEFACTOR 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

GUARANTOR 

The  Boston  Globe 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company 

The  Eastern  Associated  Foundation 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Loomis  Sayles  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Niles,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

The  William  Underwood  Company 

United  States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Western  Electric  Fund 

PATRON 

Polaroid  Corporation 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Lechmere  Sales  Company 

The  Provident  Institution  For  Savings 

Stop  &  Shop,  Inc. 

USM  Corporation 

SUSTAINING 

Guaranty-First  Trust  Company 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis 
Reed  and  Barton  Corporation 
Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank 

SPONSOR 

R.  M.  Bradley  and  Company,  Inc. 

Finard  Realty  Trust 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation,  Inc. 

Itek  Corporation 

Ludlow  Corporation 

Maxter  Metals  Corporation 

The  Mitre  Corporation 

William  Moennig  and  Son  Incorporated 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Company 

Standard  International  Foundation 

Webster  Spring  Company  Inc. 


Ganson 
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9 

Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  ...  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  ...  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$200.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   ^AAn  Harvard  Souare. 
Record  Shop^g^  ^Jl^  Cambridge. 


DONOR 

Little  Brown  and  Company 

CONTRIBUTOR 

American  Coated  Fabrics,  Inc. 
Baker  Sales  Company 
Market  Forge  Company 
Patten  Hill  Studios 
Sibley  Industries 
Webster  Lens  Company 


TANGLEWOOD  CORPORATE  DONORS 


GUARANTOR 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

First  Agricultural  National  Bank 

National  Commercial  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Seven  Hills 

South  Texas  Development  Company 

PATRON 

Adams  Super  Market 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Charles  River  Broadcasting  Company 

Country  Curtains 

General  Electric  Company 

High  Fidelity 

Kimberly  Clark 

Lee  Savings  Bank 

Lenox  National  Bank 

Lenox  Savings  Bank 

The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Stanley  Home  Products 

Union  Federal  Savings 

US  Components  Inc. 

SUSTAINING 

Berkshire  Gas  Company 

City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

England  Brothers 

Howard  Johnson's  of  Williamstown 

J.  H.Johnson  Sons  Inc. 

Lee  National  Bank 

The  Mead  Corporation 

Nash  Steel  Corporation 

SPONSOR 

Allentown  Equities  Corporation 

Arnold  Print  Works 

Nat  Beacco  &  Sons  Contractors 

Berkshire  Beef  Company 

Berkshire  Broadcasting  Company 

Patricia  Blaine  Ltd. 

Bland  Electric  Supply  Company 

C.  T.  Brigham  Co. 

B.  Caligari  &  Sons  Inc. 

Maurice  Callahan  &  Sons 

The  Clark  Aiken  Company 


J.  Ganson 
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SPONSORS  (Cont.) 

Cramer  Construction  Corporation 

Crane  &  Company 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.  Inc. 

Eaton  Paper  Company 

Edgewood  Restaurant  &  Motel  Inc. 

1888  Shop 

Elise  Farar  Inc. 

Flying  Cloud  Inn  1771 

Harland  B.  Foster  Inc. 

Joseph  Francese  Inc. 

Friendly  Ice  Cream 

Girardi  Distributing  Company 

Holiday  Inn 

John  B.  Hull  Inc. 

Jennifer  House  Ltd. 

Kelly  Dietrich  Inc. 

William  T.  Lahart  &  Son 

Lee  Auto  Sales 

Lee  Lime  Corporation 

Lenox  Twin  Maples 

Loeb's  Foodtown 

Mole  &  Mole 

Nejaimes  Stockbridge  Shop 

New  England  Furniture  Corporation 

North  Adams  Transcript 

Pilgrim  Motel 

Research  &  Act 

A.  H.  Rice  Company  Inc. 

Rising  Paper  Company 

Smiths  Rent-Alls  Inc. 

The  Sounds  of  Music 

South  Berkshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Stevenson  &  Company  Inc. 

Stockbridge  Chamber  of  Commerce 

TheTalbots  Inc. 

Town  &  Country  Motor  Lodge 

Wagon  Wheel  Motel 

WBEC 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Company 

William  Henry  Inn  Inc. 

Yankee  Motor  Lodge 

DONOR 

Abdalla's  Elm  Street  Market 

Benjamin  Pharmacy 

Berkshire  Traveller 

M.  T.  Cavanaugh 

Colt  Insurance  Agency 

Crescent  Cream 

Crystal  Ice  Cream  Company 

Dees  Department  Store 

Fairfield  Inn 

Greylock  Plastics  Inc. 

Haddad  Rug  Company 

Hagyard's  Inc. 

Johnson  Lincoln  Mercury 

Lee  Bowling  Lanes 

Lenox  House  Restaurant 

Maplewood  Fabrics  Inc. 

McClelland  Drug  Store 

North  Adams  Hoosac  Savings  Bank 


J.  Ganson 


O'Connell  Cadillac  Inc. 
Pete's  Motors  Inc. 
Rogers  Jewelry 
Seven  Arts  Antiques 
Silverman  &  Donahue 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank 
Wheeler  &  Taylor  Inc. 
Williamstown  National  Bank 
Wilson's  Garden  Center 

CONTRIBUTOR 

Ben's  Shop 

Berkshire  Frosted  Foods 

Berkshire  Hardware  Corporation 

Berkshire  Hills  Conference  Inc. 

The  Crazy  Horse 

Criterion  Motel 

Custom  Extrusion  Inc. 

East  Lee  Steak  House 

Elm  Court  Inn 

Golden  Eagle  Motel  Inc. 

Golden  Key  Motel 

J.  W.  Gull  Oil  &  Coal  Company 

High  Point  Inn  and  Gallerie 

Hitchcock  Brothers  Inc. 

Ida  &  John's  Restaurant  Inc. 

J/W  Western  Steak  House 

Lee  Audio  Company 

Lee  Package  Store  Inc. 

Warren  Macchi  Builders  Inc. 

Mays  Auto  Parts 

Miss  Agnes  Fashions 

Morpheus  Arms  Motel 

National  Cash  Register  Company 

J.  T.  Owens  Apparel 

Petricca  Construction  Company 

Pittsfield  City  Motel 

Pittsfield  Supply  Company 

Reid  Cleaners 

Royal  Cleaners 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Company 

Shandoff' s  Inc. 

W.  H.  Shedd  &  Son  Inc. 

The  Squire  Shop  Stevens 

Stevens  Inc.  of  Pittsfield 

Stockbridge  Inn  Inc. 

Sunset  Motel 

Swiss-Hutte 

The  Village  Inn 

White  Hart  Inn 

Yellow  Aster  Inc. 

Yoga  Youthful  Corporation 
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*  The  list  does  not  include  gifts  in  kind  or  payment  of  pledges  to  capital 
funds.  Categories  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  contribution. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMA  ROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 

Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  2  Symphony  Road 
(Route  133)  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  (617)  267-0332 

(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


.  assachusetts     ■WMusic 
Educators        ^Association 


.  aking     arm  usic 
Everyone's       Mm  rt 


BOSTON   EDISON  COMPANY 

CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


TUESDAY  B6 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.   EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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SPRING  LINES 

Outline  your  approach 
to  spring.    In  greater 
detail  with  our  hand- 
somely tailored,  single 
breasted,  navy  wool 
worsted  coat.    Subtly 
smart  with  yoked  de- 
tail at  front  and  back. 
Elegantly  fluid  with 
back  panel.    A  refined 
spring  line  worth 
wearing.    $150.    Coats. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill   Northshore  Shopping  Center    South  Shore  PlazaBurlington  Mall    Wellesley 
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CONTENTS 


Program  for  Tuesday  April  9  1974 


Program  notes 

Brahms-Schoenberg  -  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor     op.  25 
by  jack  Diether 


11 


Strauss  -  Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 
by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Music  Director 

The  Conductor 

Announcements 


19 
33 
41 
43 


BOSTON 

Seven  Newbury  Street 

Georges  Noel  /  Recent  Paintings 

Andre  Derain  /  Works  On  Paper 

Cabot  Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  /  Contemporary  Tapestries 

CHESTNUT  HILL  MALL 
Neil  Welliver/  Paintings  and  Graphics 

The  Harcus  Krakow  Rosen  Sonnabend  Gallery  at  Seven  Newbury  Street 

and  at  their  location  in  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
offers  the  largest  collection  of  contemporary  art  in  the  area. 

Their  consulting  firm,  Four  Arts  Services,  is  available  for 

Corporate  art  proposals  and  commissions. 

Corporate  Inquiries:  Portia  Harcus  262-4483 
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HARCUS  KRAKOW  ROSEN  SONNABEND  GALLERY 
Seven  Newbury  Street  /  Boston,  Massachusetts  0211 6 


The  people  we  work  for  are  the  people  you  work  for. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI   OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  April  9  1974  at  7.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BRAHMS- 
SCHOENBERG    Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  G  minor     op.  25 

Allegro 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo  alia  Zingarese 


intermission 


tSTRAUSS 


Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
Symphonic  Poem     op.  30 


The  concert  will  end  at  about  9.15 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
tDEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &   RCA  RECORDS 


$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces  ^^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    |X|  225who^ 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^K^      Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS-ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
Quartet  in  G  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings     op.  25 
Program  note  by  jack  Diether 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  The  G  minor  Piano  Quartet,  completed  in  1861,  was  first  performed  in 
Hamburg  on  November  16  1861,  when  Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist. 

Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951.  His  orchestration  of  the  Piano  Quartet,  completed  in  Holly- 
wood on  September  19  1937,  received  its  first  performance  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Otto  Klemperer  at  a  concert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  on  May  7 
1938.  It  was  last  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  16 
and  17  1962,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third 
doubling  English  horn),  clarinet  in  E  flat,  clarinet  in  B  flat,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  thrombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  triangle,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  cymbals, 
bass  drum,  strings. 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
©  1971,  by  A.  LEDUC  &  O  and  MAN  RAY. 

Arnold  Schoenberg's  orchestration  of  this  early  chamber  composition 
by  Brahms,  impressively  launched  under  Klemperer's  baton,  has  enabled 
it  to  enter  not  only  the  world  of  symphony  concerts,  but  even  that  of 
ballet.  This  wide  scope  of  activity  which  it  now  enjoys  seems  only 
appropriate  for  a  work  of  which  Sir  Donald  Tovey  said  in  1901:  'The 
first  movement  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  impressive  tragic  com- 
positions since  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.' 

The  dance  version  was  choreographed  by  George  Balanchine  in  1966, 
and  is  in  the  current  repertory  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet.  It  is  clear 
from  the  choreographic  program  that  what  Tovey  found  tragic  in  expres- 
sion, at  least  in  the  first  movement,  Balanchine  found  only  elegiac:  'The 
mood  .  .  .  projects  sunset  colors,  recalling  the  late  afternoon  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  when  Vienna,  as  the  capital  of  Central  Europe, 
glowed  in  a  phosphorescent  decline.  The  waltz,  inherited  from  Lanner 
and  the  Strausses,  was  in  its  final  effervescence;  gypsy  music  was  now 
invested  with  a  sophisticated,  tamed  barbarity.'  A  romantically  evocative 
program  indeed.  Yet  in  place  of  the  colorfully  depictive  title  of  the  kind 
usually  devised  for  ballets  adapted  from  concert  works  (such  as  After- 
glow, Sunset  or  Postlude),  Balanchine  chose  to  call  it  simply  Brahms- 
Schoenberg  Quartet. 

Schoenberg  did  not  live  to  witness  Balanchine's  ballet  —  as  he  did 
Anthony  Tudor's  sensuous  work  P/7/ar  of  Fire,  choreographed  to  the 
music  of  his  original  1899  concert  work  Verklarte  Nacht,  or  Transfigured 
Night.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  found  additional  justification 
for  his  adaptation   of   Brahms   in   the  close   mating  achieved   between 
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Balanchine's  dance  movements  and  the  kaleidoscopic  orchestral  sounds 
which  he  (Schoenberg)  had  created.  His  own  justification,  less  fanciful 
and  more  pragmatic,  was  given  in  a  letter  to  Alfred  V.  Frankenstein, 
music  critic  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Frankenstein  had  simply 
asked  Schoenberg  if  he  would  explain  to  him  how  and  why  he,  the 
instigator  of  atonality  and  founder  of  the  twelve-tone  school  of  com- 
position, had  come  to  interrupt  his  professional  and  creative  work  in 
his  mid-sixties,  in  order  to  transcribe  a  19th-century  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings,  a  76-year-old  classic.  Schoenberg  replied  from  his  home  in 
West  Los  Angeles  in  a  letter  dated  March  18, 1939: 
Here  [are]  a  few  remarks  about  the  'Brahms'. 

My  reasons: 

1.  I  like  this  piece. 

2.  It  is  seldom  played. 

3.  It  is  always  very  badly  played,  because  the  better  the  pianist, 
the  louder  he  plays  and  you  hear  nothing  from  the  strings.  I 
wanted  once  to  hear  everything,  and  this  I  achieved. 

My  intentions: 

1.  To  remain  strictly  in  the  style  of  Lrahms  and  not  to  go 
farther  than  he  himself  would  have  gone  if  he  lived  today. 

2.  To  watch  carefully  all  these  laws  which  Brahms  obeyed  and 
not  to  violate  [any  of  those]  which  are  only  known  to  musicians 
educated  in  his  environment. 

How  I  did  it: 

I  am  for  almost  50  years  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Brahms's  style  and  his  principles.  I  have  analysed  many  of  his 
works  for  myself  and  with  my  pupils.  I  have  played  as  violist  and 
cellist  this  work  and  many  others  numerous  times:  I  therefore 
knew  how  it  should  sound.  I  had  only  to  transpose  this  sound  to 
the  orchestra  and  this  is  in  fact  what  I  did. 

Of  course,  there  were  heavy  problems.  Brahms  likes  very  low 
basses,  of  which  the  orchestra  possesses  only  a  small  number  of 
instruments.  He  likes  a  full  accompaniment  with  broken  chord 
figures,  often  in  different  rhythms.  And  most  of  these  figures  can 
not  easily  be  changed,  because  generally  they  have  a  structural 
meaning  in  his  style.  I  think  I  resolved  these  problems,  but  this 
merit  of  mine  will  not  mean  very  much  to  our  present-day  musi- 
cians because  they  do  not  know  about  them  and  if  you  tell  them 
there  are  such,  they  do  not  care.  But  to  me  it  means  something. 

I  hope  this  satisfies  you. 

Whether  Mr  Frankenstein  was  satisfied  or  not,  commentators  have  not 
failed  to  ask  (1)  how  can  one  'remain  strictly  in  the  style  of  Brahms' 
while  calling  for  instruments  never  used  by  Brahms,  such  as  the  E-flat 
clarinet,  the  tambourine  and  the  xylophone;  and  (2)  how  one  can 
possibly  know  how  far  Brahms  would  go  'if  he  lived  today.'  Robert 
Craft,  the  conductor  and  Stravinsky-Schoenberg  disciple,  who  has  called 
this  score  'the  most  successful  of  Schoenberg's  orchestral  transcriptions' 
(the  others  having  included  works  by  Bach,  Handel,  Georg  Monn  and 
Carl  Loewe),  responds  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  technique  and  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  of  imitative  literalism:  '[Schoenberg]  also  defended  his 
orchestration  as  Brahmsian,  but  up-to-date  —  an  argument  that  has 
served  as  an  apologia  for  some  of  the  worst  of  contemporary  orchestra- 
tions of  the  classics.  The  difference  is  not  in  Schoenberg's  approach  but 
in  his  imagination  of  genius  and  in  his  absolute  orchestral  mastery. 
Whether  extensions  of  Brahms  or  not,  Schoenberg's  instrumental  inven- 
tions do  not  violate  the  Brahmsian  unity  of  the  composition  or,  as  they 
translate  it  to  another  medium,  change  the  character  of  the  Brahmsian 
expression.  For  the  rest,  we  may  remark  that  few  other  contemporary 
composers  would  have  devoted  so  great  an  effort  to  the  Hamburg 
master.  .  .  .  Schoenberg  did  so,  and  at  the  height  of  his  powers.'  The 
labor,  he  might  have  added,  was  not  so  much  an  interruption  as  an 
extension  of  his  academic  instruction  in  composition. 

The  original  piano  quartet,  described  as  'Brahms  at  his  most  expansive,' 
created  initial  difficulties  albeit  no  lasting  problems  for  its  first  listeners 
and  performers,  including  Clara  Schumann  and  Joseph  Joachim.  The 
biographer  Peter  Latham  says  of  it:  'Command  of  form  is  never  in  doubt, 
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In  its  Jan.  21  issue, 
TIME  Magazine  ran  a 
story  on  newspapers  in 
which  it  listed  its 
choices  for  the 'Ten 
Best  American  Dailies". 
Alphabetically,  here's 
what  the  list  looked  like: 
The  Boston  Globe,  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal, The  Miami  Herald, 
The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Newsday,  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  The 
Washington  Post. 

In  TIME'S  view,  these 
papers  are  outstanding 
because  they: 

"cover  national  and  interna- 
tional news  as  well  as  news 
of  their  own  communities  . . . 
"can  be  brash  and  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  informative  . . .' 
"risk  money,  time  and 
manpower  on  extended  in- 
vestigations . . ." 
"offer  a  range  of  disparate 
opinion . . ." 
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In  commenting  on 
The  Globe  specifically, 
the  TIME  article  men- 
tioned several  achieve- 
ments under  Editor 
Tom  Winship . . . 

"A  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  cam- 
paign to  block  a  federal 
judgeship  for  Francis  X. 
Morrissey . . ." 
"Its  Spotlight  investigative 
team  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  for  its  1971  expose 
of  municipal  scandals  in 
Somerville . . ." 
Itwasthe 'Third  U.S.  Daily 
to  publish  excerpts  from  the 
Pentagon  papers  . . ." 


Calling  The  Globe  a 
Writer's  paper",  TIME 
specifically  cited 
George  Frazier,  Music 
Critic  Michael  Stein- 
berg, and  sports  writer, 
Bud  Collins,  the  "best 
tennis  reporter  in  the 
country." 

TIME  concluded  its 
commentary  on  the 
newspaper  this  way: 

"Overall  The  Globe  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  improved 
papers  during  the  past 
decade." 


All  in  all,  it  was  quite 
a  compliment.  Not  only 
to  us,  but  to  you.  For 
though  there  are  any 
number  of  things  that 
go  into  making  a  good 
newspaper,  the  one 
that's  most  indispen- 
sable is  the  loyalty  of  its 
readers.  And  though 
you  and  the  more  than 
one  million  other  peo- 
ple who  read  The  Globe 
every  day  haven't 
always  agreed  with 
what  we've  said  or  what 
we've  tried  to  do,  you've 
given  us  the  kind  of  en- 
couragement and  sup- 
port without  which  no 
paper  can  mature  and 
grow,  let  alone  survive. 
The  point  of  this  ad  is 
really  justto  say  thank 
you.  And  pass  TIME'S 
complimentto  us  along 
to  you. 
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but  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  the  conciseness  so  conspicuous  in  his 
later  works.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  first  movement  .  .  .  where  the 
copious  material  and  its  extended  treatment  produce  an  exposition  of 
gigantic  size.  Happily  the  composer's  invention  suffices  to  carry  him 
from  the  bare,  unharmonized  opening  through  a  lyrical  second-subject 
group,  a  stormy  development  and  a  carefully  varied  recapitulation  to  a 
soft  but  unquiet  close  without  loss  of  impetus.  The  contrast  between 
the  second  movement  (Intermezzo,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo)  and  the 
third  {Andante  con  moto)  is  of  character  rather  than  speed,  the  Inter- 
mezzo moving  in  a  gentle  twilight,  the  Andante  beginning  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  minuet  but  subsequently  developing  an  unexpected 
brilliance  that  is  positively  military.  For  his  finale  Brahms  goes  to  the 
gypsies,  writing  a  "Rondo  alia  Zingarese",  electrifying  in  the  rhythmic 
vigour  of  its  three-bar  phrases.' 


I.  Allegro,  G  minor,  4/4  time.  The  most  original  touch  in  the  epic  first 
movement  is  its  reversal  of  thematic  roles  en  route,  described  by  Donald 
Tovey  as  follows:  'The  association  of  two  themes,  one  in  G  minor,  the 
other  in  B  flat,  produces  an  astonishing  dramatic  result  when,  after  the 
development  section,  the  recapitulation  begins,  not  with  the  first  of  the 
pair,  but  with  the  second  in  the  sunniest  G  major.  Still  more  astonish- 
ing is  the  transformation  of  the  whole  latter  half  of  the  enormous  pro- 
cession of  triumphant  and  tender  "second-subject"  themes  in  D  major 
into  tragic  pathos  in  G  minor  —  an  operation  on  a  scale  unprecedented 
in  classical  music'  Following  that,  the  G-minor  coda  recalls  the  unyield- 
ing sternness  of  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  piano  quartet  in  the 
same  key,  but  ends  pianissimo.  Schoenberg  does  not  hesitate  to  bring 
out  the  early  implications  of  Brahms's  First  Symphony,  the  composition 
toward  which  the  latter  was  continually  working  in  the  1860s  and  early 
1870s. 

II.  Intermezzo  {Allegro  ma  non  troppo),  C  minor,  9/8  time.  1  cannot 
help  thinking,'  Clara  Schumann  wrote  to  Brahms  after  trying  out  the 
quartet,  'that  if  you  had  me  in  mind  at  all  when  you  were  writing  it  you 
must  have  known  I  should  be  charmed  with  the  Scherzo  in  C  minor. 
[That  is  what  Brahms  first  called  the  second  movement.]  It  is  a  piece 
after  my  own  heart!  How  passionate  and  profound  is  the  mournful 
passage  [quotation  of  melody  at  the  34th  bar]  —  how  magnificently  it 
carries  one  away.'  Schoenberg  scored  this  particular  tune  for  the  B-flat 
clarinet  over  arpeggios  in  the  bass  clarinet.  His  Mahlerian  bias  is  other- 
wise indicated  by  octave  unisons  for  English  horn  and  bass  clarinet, 
lively  passages  for  the  French  horns  in  a  high  register,  and  so  on.  The 
tempo  increases  to  Animato  for  the  A-flat  Trio,  although,  as  Tovey  says, 
'the  sense  of  mystery  and  romance  is  as  strong  as  ever.' 

III.  Andante  con  moto,  E  flat  major,  3/4  time.  The  third  movement  con- 
ceals a  world  of  invention  and  fantasy  within  a  simple  ABA  form.  In  the 
words  of  Edwin  Evans,  'no  one  could  divine  from  the  placid  opening 
theme  of  the  movement  the  wealth  of  exuberance  to  follow.'  The  open- 
ing is,  as  Latham  observes,  minuet-like.  The  middle  section  is  again 
marked  Animato,  and  Brahms  contrives  by  cross-rhythms  to  introduce 
a  vigorous  march  (essentially  4/4)  without  altering  the  movement's 
over-all  3/4  meter.  Schoenberg  reinforces  the  marching  impulse  with  his 
varied  percussion  battery,  and  piquantly  enhances  the  die-away  coda. 

IV.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese  {Presto),  G  minor,  2/4  time.  The  title  of  the 
finale  is  one  of  the  first  acknowledged  manifestations  of  Brahms's  inter- 
est in  Hungarian  gypsy  music,  prompted  in  part  by  his  friendship  with 
the  violinists  Joseph  Joachim  and  Eduard  Remenyi.  Joachim  indeed 
declared  to  Brahms,  vis-a-vis  this  movement  and  his  own  Hungarian 
Concerto:  'You  have  completely  defeated  me  on  my  own  territory.'  So 
far  as  justification  is  needed,  the  whole  raison  d'etre  for  Schoenberg's 
transcription  might  be  said  to  be  epitomized  in  this  colorful  rondo, 
which  —  like  the  piano  rhapsodies  and  dances  of  Liszt,  of  Dvorak,  and 
those  to  come  from  Brahms  himself  —  fairly  cries  out  for  the  orchestral 
palette.  Schoenberg  at  once  reinforces  the  2/4  beat  with  fortissimo 
string  chords  struck  with  the  wood  of  the  bow  {col  legno).  A  slower  and 
heavier  episode  in  G  major  has  a  stately  kind  of  Hungarian  ceremonial 
quality.  That  is  immediately  followed  by  a  near-quote,  in  the  strings,  of 
the  haunting  theme  from  Chopin's  Waltz  in  A  minor,  converted  into 
Brahms's  ongoing  2/4  meter.  Later,  following  a  cadenza  for  the  E-flat 
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WHEN  the  Federal  Government  named  Jack  Daniel's  Distillery 
a  National  Historic  Place,  we  knew  right  where  to  put  the  plaque. 

Mr.  Jack  Daniel  would  have  been  awfully  proud  to  hear  his  Distillery 
called  a  "significant  place  in  American  history  and  culture."  (You  see, 

he  died  long  before  his  whiskey 

achieved  much  national 

recognition.)  So  we  put 

this  official  plaque  on 

the  old  office  he  built 

in  1866  and  worked 

in  till  his  death. 
Now,  we  know  the  government  intended  the 
citation  for  Jack  Daniel's  distillery.  But  as  far  as 
we're  concerned,  the  credit  still  goes  to  Mr.  Jack. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 


clarinet  and  the  final  appearance  of  the  Chopinesque  evocation,  Schoen- 
berg  cleverly  reverts  for  a  moment  to  Brahms's  original  solo  violin, 
viola  and  cello.  He  then  turns  the  same  music  back  to  the  tutti  strings 
as  the  tempo  of  the  ensuing  coda  begins  to  increase  to  Molto  presto. 
The  rondo  concludes  in  a  whirlwind  of  furious  activity. 


POSTSCRIPT:  THE  GREAT  INNOVATOR 

In  the  year  1933,  which  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  Brahms's  birth  as 
well  as  the  50th  anniversary  of  Wagner's  death,  Schoenberg  delivered  a 
memorial  lecture,  later  reprinted  as  an  essay  entitled  'Brahms  the  Pro- 
gressive' in  the  book  Style  and  Idea.  Here  he  related  in  some  detail  what 
he  had  learned  from  Brahms,  and  explained  how  it  came  about  that  an 
advanced  'post-Wagnerian'  like  himself  (according  to  the  history  books) 
could  also  be  a  devout  Brahmsian.  In  their  own  day,  he  said,  the  enmity 
between  the  respective  supporters  of  these  two  'irreconcilable'  com- 
posers was  such  that  the  only  musical  nonpartisans,  it  seemed,  were 
those  who  disliked  both  of  them. 

'What  in  1883  seemed  an  impassable  gulf,'  he  added,  'was  in  1897  no 
longer  a  problem.  [With  these  dates  he  referred  to  the  year  of  Wagner's 
death  and  that  of  Brahms's  death.]  The  greatest  musicians  of  that  time, 
Mahler,  Strauss,  Reger  and  many  others,  had  grown  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  both  these  masters.  What  then  had  been  an  object  of  dispute 
had  been  reduced  into  a  difference  between  two  personalities,  between 
two  styles  of  expression,  not  contradictory  enough  to  prevent  the  inclu- 
sion of  qualities  of  both  in  one  work.' 

Evaluating  their  respective  harmonic  practices,  Schoenberg  said:  'It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  Wagner's  harmony  is  richer  in  substitute  har- 
monies and  vagrants,  and  in  a  freer  use  of  dissonances,  especially  of 
unprepared  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  in  strophic,  songlike  forms  and 
other  structures,  such  as  represent  the  Wagnerian  version  of  arias,  the 
harmony  moves  less  expansively  and  more  slowly  than  in  similar  forms 
of  Brahms.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Wintersturme  wichen  dem  Won- 
nemond,  the  Als  zullendes  Kind,  zog  ich  dich  auf  or  the  song  of  the 
Rhine  Daughters,  to  Brahms's  song  Meine  Hebe  ist  grun,  or  the  main 
theme  of  the  String  Quintet  in  G,  op.  111,  which  starts  roving  in  its 
third  measure,  or  the  Rhapsody,  op.  79,  no.  2,  which  almost  avoids 
establishing  a  tonality.  .  .  . 

'The  difference  between  these  two  men,'  he  concluded  after  further 
exposition  and  analysis  of  their  musical  styles  and  larger  forms,  'is  not 
what  their  contemporaries  thought;  it  is  not  the  difference  between 
Dionysian  and  Apollonian  art,  as  Nietzsche  might  have  called  it.  Besides, 
it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  essay  [has  been]  to 
prove  that  Brahms,  the  classicist,  the  academician,  was  a  great  innovator 
in  the  realm  of  musical  language  —  that,  in  fact,  he  was  a  great 
progressive.' 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  'The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5V2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 
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Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5^2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5J/2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra  (Thus  spake  Zarathustra),  Tondichtung 
(frei  nach  Friedrich  Nietzsche)  fur  grosses  Orchester,  op.  30 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864  and  died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Thus  spake  Zarathustra  at  Munich  between 
February  and  August  1896,  and  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Frankfurt-am-Main  on  November  27  of  the  same  year.  Four  days  later  he  con- 
ducted it  again  in  Cologne.  Arthur  Nikisch  gave  the  first  Berlin  performance  on 
November  30.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  in  Chicago  on 
February  5  1897  under  Theodore  Thomas's  direction.  On  October  30  1897  Emil 
Paur  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clar- 
inets in  B  flat,  clarinet  in  E  flat  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  2  tubas,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  glockenspiel,  low  bell  in  E,  2  harps,  organ  and  strings. 


Richard  Strauss 

Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  which  moved  Richard 
Strauss  to  the  creation  of  his  large-scaled  tone  poem  in  1896,  is  surely 
no  less  a  poem  in  prose  than  a  philosophical  treatise.  Nietzsche's  sister 
referred  to  it  as  'dithyrambic  and  psalmodic'  —  certainly  with  more 
understanding  than  those  early  opponents  of  program  music  who 
reproached  Strauss  with  having  set  philosophy  to  music.  Strauss's  state- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  the  work  at  Frankfurt- 
am-Main  might  still  have  been  considered  a  large  order:  'I  did  not 
intend  to  write  philosophical  music  or  portray  Nietzsche's  great  work 
musically.  I  meant  to  convey  by  means  of  music  an  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  from  its  origin,  through  the  various  phases  of 
development,  religious  as  well  as  scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of 
the  Superman.' 

It  can  be  said  that  Strauss's  musical  intent  is  clearer  in  his  music  than 
in  the  above  protestation.  Strauss  found  for  his  tone  poems  nothing 
more  suitable  and  inspiring  than  the  soul's  adventure;  its  heroic  strug- 
gle with  the  obstacles  of  this  world;  its  experience  of  joys  and  passions; 
its  final  beatification.  Tod  und  Verklarung  and  Ein  Heldenleben  were 
compounded  on  this  plan  no  less  than  Also  sprach  Zarathustra.  The 
Zarathustra  of  Strauss,  like  the  sage  of  Nietzsche,  has  tasted  life  lustily, 
full-bloodedly,  searching.  His  aims  are  high;  he  embraces  those  quests 
which  man  has  set  as  his  goal  —  creeds,  knowledge,  love,  the  perception 
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of  beauty.  He  surpasses  in  his  perception,  and  his  weapon  for  sur- 
passing is  the  pitiless  testing  of  all  that  may  be  weakly,  half-hearted, 
confining,  a  denial  of  nature.  It  is  a  weapon  of  purification  by  rejection. 
That  may  be  the  quest  of  the  'human  race,'  but  it  is  more  plainly  still 
the  quest  of  the  artist  as  creator  in  search  of  beauty;  it  becomes  in  part 
autobiographical,  the  record  of  his  musical  aspirations. 

Nietzsche  found  a  name  for  the  dominating  figure  of  his  poem  in 
Zoroaster,  the  Persian  prophet  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  seventh  century  BC.  Beyond  this,  the  two  philosophers  seem  to 
have  few  points  in  common.  The  German  one  wrote  of  the  real 
Zoroaster:  'He  created  the  most  portentous  error,  morality.  Conse- 
quently, he  should  also  be  the  first  to  perceive  that  error  .  .  .  the 
overcoming  of  morality  through  itself  —  through  truthfulness,  the  over- 
coming of  the  moralist  through  his  opposite  —  through  me:  that  is 
what  the  name  Zarathustra  means  in  my  mouth.' 

The  opening  paragraph  which  contains  Zarathustra's  introductory 
speech  is  printed  opposite  the  title-page  of  Strauss's  score: 

'Having  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  Zarathustra  left  his  home  and  the 
lake  of  his  home  and  went  into  the  mountains.  There  he  rejoiced  in 
his  spirit  and  his  loneliness,  and  for  ten  years  did  not  grow  weary  of  it. 
But  at  last  his  heart  turned  —  one  morning  he  got  up  with  the  dawn, 
stepped  into  the  presence  of  the  Sun  and  thus  spake  unto  him:  "Thou 
great  star!  What  would  be  thy  happiness,  were  it  not  for  those  for 
whom  thou  shinest?  For  ten  years  thou  hast  come  up  here  to  my  cave. 
Thou  wouldst  have  got  sick  of  thy  light  and  thy  journey  but  for  me, 
mine  eagle  and  my  serpent.  But  we  waited  for  thee  every  morning  and 
receiving  from  thee  thine  abundance,  blessed  thee  for  it.  Lo!  I  am 
weary  of  my  wisdom,  like  the  bee  that  hath  collected  too  much  honey; 
I  need  hands  reaching  out  for  it.  I  would  fain  grant  and  distribute 
until  the  wise  among  men  could  once  more  enjoy  their  folly,  and  the 
poor  once  more  their  riches.  For  that  end  I  must  descend  to  the  depth; 
as  thou  dost  at  even,  when  sinking  behind  the  sea,  thou  givest  light  to 
the  lower  regions,  thou  resplendent  star!  I  must,  like  thee,  go  down,  as 
men  say —  men  to  whom  I  would  descend.  Then  bless  me,  thou  impas- 
sive eye,  that  canst  look  without  envy  even  upon  over-much  happiness. 
Bless  the  cup  which  is  about  to  overflow,  so  that  the  water  golden- 
flowing  out  of  it  may  carry  everywhere  the  reflection  of  thy  rapture. 
Lo!  this  cup  is  about  to  empty  itself  again,  and  Zarathustra  will  once 
more  become  a  man."  —  Thus  Zarathustra's  going  down  began.' 

In  the  introduction  we  behold  the  majesty  of  a  mountain  sunrise. 

The  tone  poem  opens  upon  a  low-pedal  on  C;  trumpets  announce 
the  basic  motive,  a  rising  C-G-C,  which  leads  to  impressive  chords  and 
finally  to  a  mighty  chord  in  C  major  by  the  entire  orchestra,  swelled  by 
the  organ.  The  music  which  follows,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  entitled 
'Von  den  Hinterweltlern'  (Of  the  back  world  dwellers).  The  reference 
is  religious,  for  the  horns  give  out  a  fragment  of  Gregorian  chant, 
over  which  the  composer  has  inscribed  'Credo  in  unum  Deum.'  This 
ushers  in  a  full-voiced  music  'Massig  langsam  mit  Andacht'.  The  organ 
joins  the  orchestra,  which  swells  with  the  divided  strings  into  a  luxuri- 
ant sonority.  The  ardent  tones  of  Strauss  seem  almost  to  belie  the 
philosopher's  words  of  contempt  for  the  believers: 

Then  the  world  seemed  to  me  the  work  of  a  suffering  and  tortured 
God.  A  dream  then  the  world  appeared  to  me,  and  a  God's  fic- 
tion; colored  smoke  before  the  eyes  of  a  godlike  discontented  one. 

Alas!  brethren,  that  God  whom  I  created  was  man's  work  and 
man's  madness,  like  all  Gods.  Man  he  was,  and  but  a  poor  piece 
of  man  and  the  I.  From  mine  own  ashes  and  flame  it  came  unto 
me,  that  ghost,  aye  verily!  It  did  not  come  unto  me  from  beyond! 
What  happened,  brethren? 

I  surpassed  myself,  the  sufferer,  and  carrying  mine  own  ashes  unto 
the  mountains  invented  for  myself  a  brighter  flame.  And  lo!  the 
ghost  departed  from  me. 

Under  the  heading  'Von  der  grossen  Sehnsucht'  (Of  the  great  yearning) 
the  organ  intones  a  'Magnificat'  (the  syllables  again  inscribed)  while 
the  melody  becomes  still  more  impassioned,  accentuated  by  upward 
rushing  string  passages: 
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Old  felativeg  of 
moderti  guitar' 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 


2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


3. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
like  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Paris  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 
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O  my  soul,  I  understand  the  smile  of  thy  melancholy.  Thine  over- 
great  riches  themselves  now  stretch  out  longing  hands! 

And,  verily,  O  my  soul!  who  could  see  thy  smile  and  not  melt  into 
tears?  Angels  themselves  melt  into  tears,  because  of  the  over- 
kindness  of  thy  smile.  Thy  kindness  and  over-kindness  wanteth 
not  to  complain  and  cry!  And  yet,  O  my  soul,  thy  smile  longeth 
for  tears,  and  thy  trembling  mouth  longeth  to  sob. 

Thou  likest  better  to  smile  than  to  pour  out  thy  sorrow.  .  .  .  But 
if  thou  wilt  not  cry,  nor  give  forth  in  tears  thy  purple  melancholy, 
thou  wilt  have  to  sing,  O  my  soul!  Behold,  I  myself  smile  who 
foretell  such  things  unto  me. 

0  my  soul,  now  I  have  given  thee  all,  and  even  my  last,  and  all 
my  hands  have  been  emptied  by  giving  unto  thee!  My  bidding 
thee  sing,  lo,  that  was  the  last  thing  I  had! 

'Von  den  Freuden  und  Leidenschaften'  (Of  joys  and  passions).  There 
is  a  declamatory  passage  (Leidenschaftlich)  characterized  by  a  chromatic 
descending  figure: 

Once  hadst  thou  passions,  and  called  them  evil.  But  now  hast 
thou  only  thy  virtues:  they  grew  out  of  thy  passions. 

Thou  implantedst  thy  highest  aim  into  the  heart  of  those  pas- 
sions; then  became  they  thy  virtues  and  joys. 

And  though  thou  wert  of  the  race  of  the  hot-tempered,  or  of  the 
voluptuous,  or  of  the  fanatical  or  the  vindictive; 

All  thy  passions  in  the  end  became  virtues,  and  all  thy  devils 
angels.  .  .  . 

Lo!  how  each  of  thy  virtues  is  covetous  of  the  highest  place;  it 
wanteth  thy  whole  spirit  to  be  its  herald,  it  wanteth  thy  whole 
power,  in  wrath,  hatred,  and  love. . . . 

Man  is  something  that  hath  to  be  surpassed:  and  therefore  shalt 
thou  love  thy  virtues  for  thou  wilt  succumb  by  them.  .  .  . 

The  music  broadens  and  subsides  to  a  quieter  but  still  emotional 
'Crablied'  (Grave  song).  The  melody  for  the  oboe  derives  from  what 
has  gone  before: 

Yonder  is  the  island  of  graves,  the  silent  isle;  yonder  also  are  the 
graves  of  my  youth.  Thither  will  I  carry  an  evergreen  wreath  of 
life.... 

Resolving  thus  in  my  heart,  did  I  sail  o'er  the  sea. . . . 

Oh,  ye  sights  and  scenes  of  my  youth!  Oh,  all  ye  gleams  of  love, 

ye  divine  fleeting  gleams!  How  could  ye  perish  so  soon  for  me! 

1  think  of  you  to-day  as  my  dead  ones.  . . . 

Still  am  I  the  richest  and  most  to  be  envied  —  I,  the  lonesomest 
one!  For  I  have  possessed  you,  and  ye  possess  me  still.  Tell  me: 
to  whom  hath  there  ever  fallen  such  rosy  apples  from  the  trees  as 
have  fallen  unto  me? 

Still  am  I  your  love's  heir  and  heritage,  blooming  to  your  memory 
with  many-hued,  wild-growing  virtues,  O  ye  dearest  ones!  .  .  . 

Yea,  something  invulnerable,  unburiable  is  with  me,  something 
that  would  rend  rocks  asunder:  it  is  called  my  Will.  Silently  doth 
it  proceed,  and  unchanged  throughout  the  years.  .  .  . 

In  thee  still  liveth  also  the  unrealisedness  of  my  youth;  and  as  life 
and  youth  sittest  thou  here  hopeful  on  the  yellow  ruins  of  graves. 

Yea,  thou  art  still  for  me  the  demolisher  of  all  graves:  Hail  to  thee, 
my  Will!  And  only  where  there  are  graves  are  there  resurrections. 

Now  we  come  to  a  slow  section  labeled  'Von  der  Wissenschaft'  (Of 
science).  There  is  a  fugato  in  the  low  strings,  the  subject  opening  with 
the  elementary  rising  C-G-C  remembered  from  the  trumpet  in  the 
Introduction,  but  in  this  subject  shifting  chromatically  to  include  all 
twelve  tones  of  the  scale.  The  intellect,  having  thrust  in  an  arbitrary 
voice,  soon  rises  to  the  fiery,  melodic  freedom  which  pervades  the 
whole  score: 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
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Your  people  would  ye  justify  in  their  reverence:  that  called  ye 
'Will  to  Truth',  ye  famous  wise  ones!  .  .  . 

Stiff-necked  and  artful,  like  the  ass,  have  ye  always  been,  as  the 
advocates  of  the  people.  .  . . 

In  all  respects,  however,  ye  make  too  familiar  with  the  spirit;  and 
out  of  wisdom  have  ye  often  made  an  alms-house  and  a  hospital 
for  bad  poets. 

Ye  are  not  eagles:  thus  have  ye  never  experienced  the  happiness 
of  the  alarm  of  the  spirit.  And  he  who  is  not  a  bird  should  not 
camp  above  abysses. 

Ye  seem  to  me  lukewarm  ones:  but  coldly  floweth  all  deep  knowl- 
edge. Ice-cold  are  the  innermost  wells  of  the  spirit:  a  refreshment 
to  hot  hands  and  handlers. 

Respectable  do  ye  there  stand,  and  stiff,  and  with  straight  backs, 
ye  famous  wise  ones!  —  no  strong  wind  or  will  impelleth  you. 

Have  ye  ne'er  seen  a  sail  crossing  the  sea,  rounded  and  inflated, 
and  trembling  with  the  violence  of  the  wind? 

Like  the  sail  trembling  with  the  violence  of  the  spirit,  doth  my 
wisdom  cross  the  sea  —  my  wild  wisdom! 

But  yet  servants  of  the  people,  ye  famous  wise  ones  —  how  could 
ye  go  with  me!  .  .  . 

The  section  entiled  'Der  Genesende'  (The  convalescent)  is  a  further 
development  of  the  fugued  subject. 

Zarathustra  fell  down  as  one  dead,  and  remained  long  as  one 
dead.  When  however  he  again  came  to  himself,  then  was  he  pale 
and  trembling,  and  remained  lying;  and  for  long  he  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink.  This  condition  continued  for  seven  days;  his  ani- 
mals, however,  did  not  leave  him  day  nor  night,  except  that  the 
eagle  flew  forth  to  fetch  food.  And  what  it  fetched  and  foraged, 
it  laid  on  Zarathustra's  couch;  so  that  Zarathustra  at  last  lay  among 
yellow  and  red  berries,  grapes,  rosy  apples,  sweet-smelling  herb- 
age, and  pine-cones.  .  .  . 

At  last,  after  seven  days,  Zarathustra  raised  himself  upon  his  couch, 
took  a  rosy  apple  in  his  hand,  smelt  it  and  found  its  smell  pleas- 
ant. Then  did  his  animals  think  the  time  had  come  to  speak  unto 
him.  .  .  . 

'And  if  thou  wouldst  now  die,  O  Zarathustra,  behold,  we  know 
also  how  thou  wouldst  then  speak  to  thyself:  —  but  thine  animals 
beseech  thee  not  to  die  yet! 

"Now  do  I  die  and  disappear,"  wouldst  thou  say,  "and  in  a 
moment  I  am  nothing.  Souls  are  as  mortal  as  bodies. 

"But  the  plexus  of  causes  returneth  in  which  I  am  inter-twined  — 
it  will  again  create  me!  I  myself  pertain  to  the  causes  of  the  eternal 
return. 

"I  come  again  with  this  sun,  with  this  earth,  with  this  eagle,  with 
this  serpent  —  not  to  a  new  life,  or  a  better  life,  or  a  similar  life: 

"I  come  again  eternally  to  this  identical  and  selfsame  life,  in  its 
greatest  and  its  smallest,  to  teach  again  the  eternal  return  of  all 
things  — 

"  —  To  speak  again  the  word  of  the  great  noontide  of  earth  and 
man,  to  announce  again  to  man  the  Superman.  .  .  ." ' 

There  is  a  climax  with  a  long-held  C  major  chord  for  the  full  orchestra 
with  organ,  and  after  an  impressive  silence  the  music  makes  another 
breath-taking  ascent,  then  becomes  poised  upon  an  eery  figure  in  the 
high  flutes  incessantly  repeated.  This  leads  to  the  rhythm,  lilting  but 
still  unearthly,  of  the  'Tanzlied'  (The  dance  song). 

One  night  Zarathustra  went  through  the  forest  with  his  disciples, 
and  when  seeking  for  a  well,  behold!  he  came  unto  a  green 
meadow  which  was  surrounded  by  trees  and  bushes.  There  girls 
danced   together.   As   soon    as   the   girls   knew   Zarathustra,   they 
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ceased  to  dance;  but  Zarathustra  approached  them  with  a  friendly 
gesture  and  spake  these  words:  'Cease  not  to  dance,  ye  sweet 
girls! 

'I  am  the  advocate  of  God  in  the  presence  of  the  devil.  But  he  is 
the  spirit  of  gravity.  How  could  I,  yet  light  ones,  be  an  enemy 
unto  divine  dances?  or  unto  the  feet  of  girls  with  beautiful  ankles? 

'He  who  is  not  afraid  of  my  darkness  findeth  banks  full  of  roses 
under  my  cypresses. 

'And  I  think  he  will  also  find  the  tiny  God  whom  girls  like  the 
best.  Beside  the  well  he  lieth,  still  with  his  eyes  shut.  Verily,  in 
broad  daylight  he  fell  asleep,  the  sluggard!  Did  he  perhaps  try 
to  catch  too  many  butterflies?  Be  not  angry  with  me,  ye  beautiful 
dancers,  if  I  chastise  a  little  the  tiny  God!  True,  he  will  probably 
cry  and  weep;  but  even  when  weeping  he  causeth  laughter!  And 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  shall  he  ask  you  for  a  dance;  and  I  myself 
shall  sing  a  song  unto  his  dance.' 

'  Nachtwandlerlied'  (The  song  of  the  night  wanderer). 

Ye  higher  men,  what  think  ye?  Am  I  a  soothsayer?  Or  a  dreamer? 
Or  a  drunkard?  Or  a  dream-reader?  Or  a  midnight-bell? 

Or  a  drop  of  dew?  Or  a  fume  and  fragrance  of  eternity?  Hear  ye 
it  not?  Smell  ye  it  not?  Just  now  hath  my  world  become  perfect, 
midnight  is  also  mid-day, — 

Pain  is  also  a  joy,  curse  is  also  a  blessing,  night  is  also  a  sun, — 
go  away!  or  ye  will  learn  that  a  sage  is  also  a  fool. 

Said  ye  ever  Yea  to  one  joy?  O  my  friends,  then  said  ye  Yea  also 
unto  all  woe.  All  things  are  enlinked,  enlaced  and  enamoured, — 

Wanted  ye  ever  once  to  come  twice;  said  ye  ever:  'Thou  pleasest 
me,  happiness!  Instant!  Moment!'  then  wanted  ye  all  to  come 
back  again! 

All  anew,  all  eternal,  all  enlinked,  enlaced  and  enamoured,  Oh, 
then  did  ye  love  the  world.  — 

Ye  eternal  ones,  ye  love  it  eternally  and  for  all  time:  and  also  unto 
woe  do  ye  say:  Hence!  Go!  but  come  back!  For  joys  all  want  — 
eternity! 

A  bell  struck  loudly  and  repeated  twelve  times  in  all,  gradually  dying 
away,  shortly  brings  the  end  of  the  Poem.  The  other-worldly  atmos- 
phere is  retained  to  the  last.  The  Poem  ends  pianissimo  upon  high 
thirds  for  the  woodwinds  and  strings  in  B  major  against  a  mysterious 
C  major  in  the  basses. 

The  translations  are  by  Dr  Title  and  Thomas  Common. 


In  response  to  the  requests  of  numerous  patrons,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  initiate  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. Effective  as  of  January  15,  smoking  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  first  and  second  floor  areas  along  Huntington  Avenue: 
the  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Room,  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
and  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 
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Symphony  Hall 


•    Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 
Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 
Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 
Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 
Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 

261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


8.  Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 

9.  DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

10.  Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 
17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-200C 

Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


Park  Square  426-2000 


'23.  Top  of  the  Hub  Prudential  Center  536-1775 
;  24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room  38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 
j  26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 

*27.  Cafe  Marliave  10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 
;  28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 

Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 

492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-lnn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 
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Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 
stories  and  snacks. 
Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 
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Flirts 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
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AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


^tafran-uAmetfcan  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

11  A.M.    —    10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL  423-6340 


400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

■Vl^BMH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
French  wines. 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 


SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OEITI 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990 
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HIM 


'  Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender  s 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

2273370  AND  2273371 


maison  robert 


cest 
men 

dr€ 

et 

mejy 

tiens 

Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 

MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  AM.  —  3:30  P.M. 

Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 

Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


i^y    EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWBURY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 
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At Dunfeys Parker  House     -  ,-•'•. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 


a  new  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
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RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 

conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  } 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 

conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 


DG/2530  358 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


ADVERTISING   IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA   LSC  3315 


AND 


DOOM] 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 
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SPECTRUM 

CONCERT 

SERIES 


3rd  season 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

conductor 


Remaining  concert  in  the  series 
(Thursday  at  8.30): 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  DRAMA  IN  MUSIC 
April  11 

BACH 


C  P.  E.  BACH 

SCHUMANN 

LISZT 

BERIO 


Suite  No.  1 

Melodramas  for 
Speaker  and  Piano 

Recital  I     (For  Cathy) 


programs  subject  to  change 

Single  ticket  prices: 
$7.50,  $6.00,  $4.50,  $3.00 
available  from  the 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Elma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 
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scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


K     SUMMER  COURSE 

June  30  —  July  27,  1974 


o 


-R-  at  WELLESLEY 

_A_  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

L    , 

6    graduate    credits    through 

Y      New  England  Conservatory. 

Write: 

Kodaly  Musical  Training  Institute 

525  Worcester  St. 

Wellesley,  MA  02181 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC. 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Pro vandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . .  .Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

YEPL 

Provandie  Eastwood  &?  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER,  BOSTON.  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hal  I.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  call  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 
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During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


17th  Century  Home 

...  in  historic  Barnstable 

Superbly  maintained  9  room 
Cape  with  original  floors,  beams 
and  fireplaces.  2  acres  of  privacy 
with  brook  and  pond 

For  selected  listings  of  fine  Cape 
Cod  properties,  call 

Edith  Henderson, 
Real  Estate 

(617-428-5754) 
Main  St.  Cotuit,  Mass.  02635 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  maybe  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 


0  0 


112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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Fine  Genuine 
Irridescent  Opals 
by  Parent!  Sisters 


Earrings,  14K  Opals  with  Diamonds        $720 

Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds      $820 

Ring,  18K  Black  Opal  with  Diamonds    $1200 

Ring,  18K  Colorful  Opal  with  Emerald 

and   Diamond  Border  $1600 


actual  size 


■>>  -  -^S- 


Incorporated 


97    NEWBURY   STREET.    BOSTON.    MASS.    02116 


reat  Symphonies 
begin  with  one  note 

Qreat  Savings 
begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

21   MILK  STREET        PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE         DORCHE 
BOSTON,  MASS.         60  TREMONT  ST.  347  WAS 


flUPC         AND    LOAN 
INUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Ganson 


wst% 


m 
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He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM   & 
EDWARD   HATCH  MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


J.  Ganson 
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TICKET  RESALE   PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this   scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott. 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  .  . .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room. 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

After- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  studied  with 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  John  Crown  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master 
of  Music  degrees.  Conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra  in 
Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  he  was  also 
during  three  of  those  years  conductor  and 
pianist  at  the  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  at  which  he  presented  premiere 
performances  of  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl,  among  others.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  associated  during  this  period  with  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  serving  as  pianist  in  Piatigorsky's  master  classes,  prepar- 
ing the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts,  and  as  assistant 
conductor  to  Boulez  at  the  1966  Bayreuth  Festival  and  the  1967  Ojai 
Festival.  During  1968  and  1969,  he  was  Conductor  of  the  Ojai  Festival. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968  and  1969,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  premiere  of 
Stanley  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  was  awarded  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  in  conducting.  The  three  following  summers  he  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  During  October  1969,  one  month  after 
becoming  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  at  moments' 
notice  he  replaced  William  Steinberg  when  he  became  ill  during  the 
Orchestra's  tour  to  New  York.  At  the  season's  end,  having  conducted 
more  than  thirty  concerts,  he  was  named  Associate  Conductor.  In 
February  1972  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Orchestra's  two  Principal 
Guest  Conductors. 

During  the  past  few  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  conducted  many 
of  the  major  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  Japan,  among 
them  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Phi I- 
harmonia,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  nationally-televised  'Young  People's  Concerts'.  Appointed 
Director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1971,  Mr  Thomas  is  also  Visiting 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
Buffalo. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  1 5— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 

HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if  s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


HIE 
LOWER 
STORY 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave., 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  ARE  SAYING   .   .   . 
Music  on  the  Tube,  by  Boston  Globe  music  critic  Michael  Steinberg, 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  Sunday  Magazine  of  January  20  1974.  The 
following   excerpted  version   is   reprinted   by   kind  permission   of   the 
Boston  Globe. 

QUODLIBET:  MICHAEL  STEINBERG 
Music  on  the  Tube 

Looking  at  concerts  on  television  —  I  don't  really  like  it.  I  love  watching 
the  musicians  at  live  concerts  —  concentration,  involvement,  and  skill 
combined  are  exciting  and  moving  —  and  I  like  to  sit  where  I  can  see  as 
well  as  hear.  An  essential  part  of  the  pleasure,  though,  is  in  my  being  able 
to  choose  what  I  am  going  to  look  at,  and  that  is  what  television  does 
not  offer.  That  the  camera  allows  me  to  see  things  I  could  not  otherwise 
see  —  details  of  fingering,  for  example,  or  a  conductor  in  front-view  — 
is  not  enough  compensation. 

I  don't  often  look  at  the  Boston  Symphony  telecasts,  therefore,  but  when 
I  did  recently  —  Tchaikovsky's  'Pathetique'  was  on,  and  Schoenberg's 
Violin  Concerto,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  solo- 
ist—  I  was  struck  again  by  how  very  good  they  are.  Jordan  Whitelaw, 
who  has  produced  them  for  Channel  2  for  a  good  many  years  now,  does 
a  superb  job,  admirable  for  its  musicality,  discretion,  and  technical 
adroitness. 

Options  are  few.  You  can  show  the  whole  orchestra.  You  can  show  a 
department,  like  all  the  woodwinds,  or  a  section,  like  the  three  trom- 
bones, or  an  individual  player.  You  can  show  the  conductor,  behind, 
before,  or  from  the  side.  You  can  mix  those  possibilities  up  a  bit  by 
montage  and  split  screen. 

Whitelaw  knows  and  loves  and  understands  music,  and  I  take  his  aim  to 
be  directing  the  viewer-listener's  attention  to  the  right  places  so  that  he 
will  hear  as  fully,  as  vividly  and  profitably,  as  possible.  In  the  30s, 
Harcourt  Brace  published  low-price  scores  of  popular  orchestral  reper- 
tory—  Beethoven  and  Brahms  symphonies,  and  the  like  —  and  the  gim- 
mick was  that,  for  the  benefit  of  novices  at  score-reading  who,  probably 
coming  from  piano  music  on  two  lines,  are  bewildered  at  first  by 
having  to  face  a  dozen  or  more  lines  at  once,  they  put  curved,  heavy 
black  arrows  on  the  page  to  point  to  the  center  of  activity  in  that  sky- 
scraper of  staves. 

Whitelaw  uses  the  arrow  system:  he  picks  what  is  important  and  shows 
you  that.  In  a  densely  composed,  concentrated,  economical  work  like 
the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto,  in  whose  language,  moreover,  most  lis- 
teners do  not  at  once  feel  at  home,  this  can  be  vastly  clarifying. 
Schoenberg  himself,  by  the  way,  sometimes  did  something  similar,  in 
certain  scores  helping  conductor  and  players  by  marking  some  lines  with 
H  for  Hauptstimme  (principal  voice)  and  some  with  N  for  Nebenstimme 
(secondary  voice).  Whitelaw's  Schoenberg  scenario  led  you  very  surely 
to  the  right  places,  or,  to  say  it  very  cautiously  indeed,  always  to  places 
where  it  was  useful  to  be.  I  was  disappointed  in  just  one  detail:  in  the 
last  three  measures  of  the  first  movement,  the  camera  might  have  shown 
the  entrance  of  the  orchestral  instruments  that  softly  provide  the  har- 
monic underpinning  for  the  soloist's  cadence.  Instead,  we  stayed  with 
the  solo  violin  and  probably  felt  the  sense  of  cadence  a  little  less  clearly 
for  it.  But  that  disappointment  can  be  localized  to  12  seconds  of  music 
says  something  remarkable  about  Whitelaw's  achievement. 

If  the  Harcourt  Brace  arrows  help  at  one  stage,  they  also  make  it  hard  to 
look  beyond.  Guidance  by  camera  always  to  the  Hauptstimmen  is  limit- 
ing as  well  as  helpful.  I  like  to  look  at  people  playing  accompaniments, 
and  I  watch  basses  because  they  are  the  soil  in  which  the  harmony 
grows,  and  I  like  to  see  the  timpanist's  response  to  simple  tonic-and- 
dominant  punctuations,  but  those  are  tastes  television  understandably 
cannot  afford  to  indulge.  They  are  good  tastes,  though  they  lead  to  the 
music,  too,  and  besides,  you  can  hear  the  big  tunes  without  visual  help. 
But  on  camera  it  really  does  have  to  be  first  things  first,  onward  and 
upward  with  the  Hauptstimmen  —  that  limitation  is  built  into  the 
medium. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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Mercedes  Benz 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


flutu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (Rt.  2- A)  Lexington      862-6700 


A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 

SAGE'S 

Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


J.  Ganson 


Such  details  aside,  the  BSO  telecasts  are  really  impressive,  and  the  more 
so  because  they  are  filmed  live  and  without  rehearsal.  There  is  some 
camera  rehearsal,  but  the  camera  crew  get  only  to  practice  on  chairs  and 
place-cards.  The  rest  works  on  the  basis  of  Whitelaw's  study  of  scores 
and  recordings,  and  from  his  by  now  enormous  experience  in  television 
and  as  a  listener.  There  are  goofs  and  technical  mishaps:  something  went 
so  wrong  with  a  passage  of  the  'Pathetique'  that  a  few  feet  of  film  show- 
ing a  similar  instrumental  conformation  were  substituted  from  an  earlier 
show  of  a  Brahms  Symphony.  I  never  saw  where  the  splice  was. 

Whitelaw  makes  it  seem  easy  and  natural,  the  musical  and  visual  choices, 
and  the  technical  control.  It  is  odd  and  dismaying  that  his  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  so  rare. 
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RUDOLF  SERKIN,  SEIJI  OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  CONCERT  BENEFITTING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION   INSTITUTION 

Musicians  are  human  —  legend  to  the  contrary  —  and  in  retirement 
they  need  and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  security  that  you  and  I  would 
wish  for  ourselves.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact  and  not  long  after  the  Orchestra's 
formation  they  took  steps  to  ensure  that  its  members  would  survive 
the  inevitable  fact  of  retirement.  Thus  in  1903  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  was  founded.  The  oldest  such  fund  among 
American  orchestras,  it  has  paid  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
annually  during  recent  years  to  more  than  one  hundred  retirees  and 
their  widows. 

Institution  income  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources:  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  invested  funds 
and  contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated. 
Other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  annual  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, through  which  patrons  may  make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21  at  3.00,  Boston 
Symphony  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  in  a  concert  benefitting  the  Institution.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  direct  the  Orchestra  in  Ravel's  Menuet  antique  and  the 
complete  ballet  music  of  Ma  Mere  L'Oye.  Mr  Serkin  will  perform 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Tickets  for  this  event  will 
go  on  sale  on  March  25,  but  subscribers  have  been  mailed  postcards, 
presentation  of  which  at  the  box  office  on  or  after  March  18  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  tickets  prior  to  the  general  sale.  Prices  are  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  respective  tax  deductible  amounts  are  $15,  $12, 
$9,  $5  and  $1. 


THE  CURRENT  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS   ROOM 

The  exhibition  of  contemporary  tapestries  now  on  display  in  the  Cabot 
Cahners  room  at  Symphony  Hall  presents  a  selection  of  works  by 
European  and  American  artists  in  this  exciting  and  recently  rediscovered 
medium.  Since  Lurcat,  Picasso,  Braque  and  Miro  began  designing  tapes- 
tries in  the  thirties  and  sparked  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  an  art  form 
that  had  lain  dormant  for  hundreds  of  years,  many  of  our  finest  con- 
temporary artists  have  become  attracted  to  the  possibilities  of  tapestry 
as  a  medium. 

This  exhibition  includes  examples  of  tapestries  by  such  masters  as 
Picasso,  Miro,  and  Leger  among  the  Europeans  ,  Calder,  Katz,  Lindner, 
and  Zox  among  the  American  artists.  All  the  tapestries  are  hand  woven 
in  pile  or  rug  weave,  of  pure  virgin  wool.  The  artists,  working  with  the 
master  weavers,  create  designs  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the  artists' 
imagery  is  enhanced  by  the  various  weaves  and  textural  combinations. 
Distinguished  as  a  genre  by  reliance  on  clear,  vibrant  colors,  strong, 
simple  images,  and  the  tactile  pleasures  of  the  wool,  the  tapestries  on 
display  represent  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  subject  matter  and  treat- 
ment, indicating  the  high  quality  of  interest  and  achievement  possible 
in  the  reemergent  art. 

The  exhibition  appears  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Harcus  Krakow  Rosen 
Sonnabend  Gallery  at  7  Newbury  Street  in  Boston,  and  continues  through 
April. 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 
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FIRST  BALCONY 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 

VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 

Name:    .         

Address:    

City 


.State. 


^Zip 


Phone:. 


MAIL  TO: 
Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription  —  $7 


Series  A 

Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  9 
January  25 
March  1 


Series  B 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  16 
February  8 
March  8 


Series  C 

Weekdays 
at  10.15  am 
November  11 
February  3 
March  10 


'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall/ 

as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 

November  1973. 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 
ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 

'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,' 

as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 

November  1973. 
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Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  ...  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  . . .  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$200.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Boston's  biggest   ^^©©W  Harvard  Souare, 
Record  Shop  ^^  /-pj*^  Cambridge. 


■■■■ 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5, 
1898,  —  Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of  the 
head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement, 
allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  per- 
formance in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any 
seat  therein  provided  for  spectators,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection, 
which  does  not  obstruct  such   view,   may  be  worn. 

Attest:  f.  M.  Galvin,  City  Clerk 


Because  of  contemporary  fashions,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  to  print  the  above  notice  in  its  pro- 
grams, where  it  once  appeared  regularly.  Coughs  and  rustling 
programs,  however,  are  with  us  always,  and  Symphony  Hall, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  acoustics  in  the  world,  transmits 
these  sounds  with  almost  as  much  fidelity  as  it  does  musical 
sounds.  A  handkerchief  can  help  to  muffle  the  sound  of  a 
cough.  As  to  the  program,  though  we  earnestly  wish  you  to 
read  it,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  with  care.  Patrons  are 
urged  to  respect  the  feelings  of  their  neighbors  in  these  matters. 


EL  SOfflEBVF^RKEBERNET 
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is  pleased  to  announce 

the  January  opening  of  our 

New  England  office 

at  232  Clarendon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

under  the  direction  of  MRS  PATRICIA  WARD 


Our  representative  will  be  available  to: 

arrange  visits  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  special- 
ists in  all  fields  of  fine  arts,  jewelry  and  books 
for  the  inspection  of  property  for  sale  and  to 
make  appraisals  for  insurance  or  other  pur- 
poses .  .  . 

advise  and  assist  trust  officers  and  executors  of 
estates  .  .  . 

answer  inquiries  and  provide  catalogues  of  up- 
coming sales  in  New  York,  London,  Los  Ange- 
les, Zurich,  and  elsewhere. 

For  further  information  about  our  services  write 
to    the    above    address    or 
telephone    617/247-  2851 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


FRI.  APR.  19,8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL    CO  6-1492 

$6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA 
PINCHASZUKERMAN 

Conductor  -  Soloist 

BACH 

Concerto  in  C  minor 

for  Violin  &  Oboe 

Concerto  in  D  minor 

for  2  Violins 

MOZART 

Violin  Concerto  No.  5, 
A  Major,  K.  219 

VERDI 

String  Quartet  in  E  Minor 
(Orchestral  Version) 


SUN.  APR.  21  AT  3 

JORDAN  HALL     KE  6-2412 

AMADEUS 
QUARTET 

Haydn,  Op.  54,  No.  2,  C  Major 
Tippett,  Quartet  No.  2 
Schubert,  "Death  and  the 
Maiden" 


BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC, 

Herbert  Von  Karajan,      Conductor 

LEIPZIG  GEWANDHAUS 
ORCHESTRA 

LEONTYNEPR 


from 
East  Germany 


PETER  PEARS  and 
MURRAY  PERAHIA 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY  OF 
LINCOLN  CENTER 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

ROYAL  SWEDISH  BALLET 

are  included  among  the  more  than 
forty  outstanding  music 
and  dance  events 

in  the  1974-75 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

The  1974-75  season  brochure  describing 

the  series  in  detail  will  soon  be  available. 

For  a  copy,  write  to 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

420  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  02116 

PHONE  536-6037 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  announces  with  great  pleasure  that  the  1974 
Musical  Marathon  was  a  fortissimo  success.  The  Marathon,  presented 
by  radio  station  WCRB  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Boston  Pops,  ran  from  7.00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  7 
through  midnight  on  Sunday,  March  10. 


.X 


Mrs  Thomas  Gardiner,  Chairman  of  this  year's  Marathon,  told  members 
of  the  Orchestra  at  rehearsal  on  Monday,  March  11,  that  late  pledges 
had  boosted  the  total  to  $93,993.00,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  goal  of  $85,000. 


On  behalf  of  the  Council,  the  Chairman  of  the  Marathon  would  like  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  for  their  extra- 
ordinary generosity  with  their  time  and  talents.  Their  enthusiasm  and 
encouragement  make  the  Marathon. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  who 
actually  do  most  of  the  work,  especially  Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  Mrs  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman,  for 
their  unflagging  support  and  hours  of  practical  help;  Mrs  A.  Lloyd 
Russell,  co-ordinator  of  volunteers  at  WCRB;  Ms  Nina  Ratshin  of 
Brandeis  University,  in  charge  of  college  volunteers;  Mrs  Richard 
Thompson,  Premium  Chairman;  Mrs  Thomas  Franks  and  Mrs  F.  Corning 
Kenly,  who  handled  a  mountain  of  paperwork;  Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen, 
whose  Area  Chairmen  were  responsible  for  staffing  WCRB  and  the 
many  other  operations  which  the  Marathon  entails  —  all  these  deserve 
the  plaudits  of  the  Committee.  Mrs  Richard  Hill's  committee  mailed 
catalogs,  Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony  fed  an  army  of  volunteers,  and  Mrs 
Elting  E.  Morison's  publicity  brought  the  public  to  the  telephones.  In 
addition  there  were  literally  hundreds  of  volunteers  without  whose  help 
the  Marathon  could  not  be  run. 

Radio  Station  WCRB,  which  co-sponsors  and  broadcasts  the  Marathon, 
contributes  much  more  than  time,  money  and  talent  to  the  cause.  The 
Council  would  like  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  staff  of  the  station, 
who  put  up  with  extraordinary  inconvenience,  lost  many  hours  of  sleep, 
and  then  joined  with  the  Symphony  volunteers  in  staffing  the  station. 
Without  them  there  could  be  no  Marathon. 

This  announcement  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  also  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Marathon  Committee  to  the  members  of  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  staff,  particularly  to  Mr  Steven  L.  Solomon,  Special  Events 
Administrator,  Mrs  Bernard  Zighera,  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Smith,  and  Mr  Donald  MacKenzie  and  the  house  crew,  whose  contribu- 
tion was  beyond  measure. 


Ganson 


And,  of  course,  the  thanks  of  all  concerned  go  to  those  who  contributed, 
in  amounts  which  ranged  from  a  few  cents  to  thousands  of  dollars,  be- 
cause it  was,  in  the  final  analysis,  their  interest  in  the  Orchestra,  and 
their  understanding  of  its  role  in  the  community  which  brought  the 
Marathon  so  triumphantly  'over  the  top.' 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  will  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
Wednesday  morning  May  8.  Arthur  Fiedler  will  rehearse  the  Pops  Orches- 
tra, Talcott  M.  Banks  will  speak  and  there  will  be  refreshments  and  a  box 
luncheon.  Invitations  will  be  mailed  to  all  current  Friends. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  May  29. 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  Assistant  to  the  Manager,  will  be  the  speaker. 

A  Talk  and  Walk  at  Tanglewood,  a  popular  event  of  last  season,  will  take 
place  again  this  summer.  The  date  will  be  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Area  Chairman  Mrs  Howard  Hansen  the  various 
area  chairmen  and  their  council  members  conducted  a  letter  writing 
campaign  to  encourage  subscribers  who  had  not  already  done  so  to 
become  Friends.  As  a  result  of  this  effort,  176  new  Friends  subscribed  a 
total  of  $4,377.50.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  Friends  as  of  March  1 
to  4,522. 

There  is  still  time  to  join  the  family  of  Friends  for  the  current  season  — 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting.  You  may 
use  the  form  printed  below. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symhony  Orchestra  for  the  Season   of  1973-74,   and 
I  would  like  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting  of  Friends  on  Wednesday,  May  8. 

□  $5000  and  over — Benefactor 

□  $1000  and  over — Guarantor 

□  $500    and  over— Patron 

□  $250    and  over  —  Sustaining 

□  $100    and  over  —  Sponsor 
__^_                                          □  $50      and  over — Donor 
□  $15      and  over  —  Contributor 


Total  Contribution 
Paid  herewith 
Balance  due 


$- 
$. 
$- 


Gifts  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws.  Please  make  check  pay- 
able to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


RMA  ROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 

Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 

June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  2  Symphony  Road 
(Route  133)  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  (617)  267-0332 

(617)  768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


assachusetts     sw  usic 
Educators        #%: 


ssociation 


usic 


taking 

■everyone's       M\  rt 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA    Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Guest  Conductors 

NINETY-THIRD  SEASON  1973-1974 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 
President 


PHILIP  K.  ALLEN 
Vice-President 


SIDNEY  STONEMAN 
Vice-President 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE 
Treasurer 


VERNON   R.  ALDEN 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

MRS  JOHN  M.  BRADLEY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

ARCHIE  C.  EPPS  III 


MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 

EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 


JOHN  T.  NOONAN 

MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

IRVING  W.  RABB 

PAUL  C.   REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  LEE  SARGENT 

JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 


PALFREY  PERKINS 
EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Executive  Director 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Manager 


PAUL  BRONSTEIN 
Business  Manager 


JOHN   H.  CURTIS 
Public  Relations  Director 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Assistant  to  the  Manager 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN 

Administrator  of 

Educational  Affairs 


RICHARD  C.  WHITE 
Assistant  to 
the  Manager 


DONALD  W.  MACKENZIE 

Operations  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall 


JAMES  F.  KILEY 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


HARRY  NEVILLE 
Program  Editor 


Copyright  ©  1974  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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SPRING  LINES 

Outline  your  approach 
to  spring.    In  greater 
detail  with  our  hand- 
somely tailored,  single 
breasted,  navy  wool 
worsted  coat.    Subtly 
smart  with  yoked  de- 
tail at  front  and  back. 
Elegantly  fluid  with 
back  panel.    A  refined 
spring  line  worth 
wearing.    $150.    Coats. 


Boston    Chestnut  Hill    Northshore  Shopping  Center    South  Shore  Plazagurlingt 


CONTENTS 
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Program  for  April  16  1974 

Program  notes 

Haydn  -  Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major 
by  Philip  Hale 

Schoenberg  -  Verklarte  Nacht     op.  4 
by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  -  The  Firebird     (Complete  Ballet  Music) 
by  Harry  Neville 

The  Music  Director 

Announcements 
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BOSTON 

Seven  Newbury  Street 

Georges  Noel  /  Recent  Paintings 

Andre  Derain  /  Works  On  Paper 

Cabot  Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  /  Contemporary  Tapestries 

CHESTNUT  HILL  MALL 
Neil  Welliver/  Paintings  and  Graphics 

The  Harcus  Krakow  Rosen  Sonnabend  Gallery  at  Seven  Newbury  Street 

and  at  their  location  in  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
offers  the  largest  collection  of  contemporary  art  in  the  area. 

Their  consulting  firm,  Four  Arts  Services,  is  available  for 

Corporate  art  proposals  and  commissions. 

Corporate  Inquiries:  Portia  Harcus  262-4483 
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HARCUS  KRAKOW  ROSEN  SONNABEND  GALLERY 
Seven  Newbury  Street  /  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


^?Mr*\ifflBBBH 

When  we  are  conservative,  it's  because 
we  have  so  much  to  be  conservative  about. 


Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     Music  Director 

COLIN   DAVIS  &  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
Principal  Cuest  Conductors 


NINETY-THIRD  SEASON 


Tuesday  evening  April  16  1974  at  8.30 
SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major 

Presto 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 


SCHOENBERG 

intermission 
STRAVINSKY 


'Verklarte  Nacht'     (Transfigured  Night'), 
String  Sextet     op.  4,  arranged  for  String  Orchestra 


The  Firebird     (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

Introduction 
Scene  I: 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen  Enchanted  Princesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 

Daybreak 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Penetrates  the  Palace  of  Kashchei 

Magic  Carillon;  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian 
Monsters;  Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal;  His  Dialogue  with 
Ivan  Tsarevich;  Intercession  of  the  Princesses 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 

Lullaby  (Firebird) 

Kashchei's  Death 

Scene  II: 

Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of 

Kashchei's  Enchantments;  Animation  of  the 

Petrified  Warriors 
General  Thanksgiving 


The  concert  will  end  at  about  10.35 

This  evening's  concert  is  being  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  later  telecast. 
Occasional  scenes  of  the  audience  may  be  included. 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  RECORDS 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   &   RCA  RECORDS 
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$2000  for  braces 
but  not  one  cent 
more  for  goodies. 

A  12-year-old's  pocket 
money  is  not  State  Street 
Bank's  normal  concern.  But 
she  and  her  trust  fund  are. 
And  we  don't  overlook  the 
details. 

We  have  to  be  sure 
we  give  the  right  answers 
when  requests  for  trust 
money  are  made.  And  we 
get  requests  for  just  about 
everything.  From  dentist 
bills  to  school  bills.  From 
new  kitchens  to  new  cars. 

Of  350  requests  in  a 
typical  six  months,  we've 
had  to  say  "no"  to  only  nine. 

Because  we  don't  give 

pat  answers.  In  every  case  we  respect  not  just  the  letter  of  the  trust  but  its  original  intent.  Which  means 
putting  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  person  who  established  it.  And  giving  his  beneficiaries  the  same 
answers  he  would  have.  If  that  means  we  have  to  disburse  principal,  we  do  it. 

Which  may  not  fit  your  stereotype  of  a  banker.  Stern,  conservative,  remote.  But  neither  would  the 
trust  officer  we'd  assign  to  your  account.  More  than  a  trained  professional,  he  or  she  is  someone  who 
becomes  thoroughly  involved  with  a  family,  and  all  its  needs.  And       STATE  STREET  BANK 
works  in  a  one-to-one  relationship,  almost  as  a  member  of  the  family.  We  do  our  homework. 

That's  why  our  12-year-old  is  dressed  up  for  a  "date."  Braces    _^  Personal  Trust  Division 

and  all.  Her  trust  officer  is  taking  her  to  lunch.  And  he's  promised    |T|  225wiSiySwMd1ubrid^fTtete 101 

a  hot  dog  with  all  the  trimmings.  ^S^       Street  Boston  Financial  Corporation 


FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D 
Program  note  by  Philip  Hale 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809. 


Haydn. 
Engraving  by  J.  E.  Mansfeld,  1 781 . 

It  was  in  1759  that  Haydn,  recommended  by  Karl  Joseph  Edlen  von 
Fiirnberg,  the  son  of  a  physician  ennobled  by  Charles  VI,  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  music  director  and  chamber  composer  to  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  Franz,  Count  von  Morzin.  Fiirnberg  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  inviting  musicians  to  his  countryhouse  at  Weinzirl.  He  had  heard  of 
Haydn,  then  teaching,  practising  the  piano  and  the  violin  in  Vienna, 
having  composed  his  first  Mass  and  music  for  a  comic  opera  'Der  neue 
krumme  Teufel.'  (He  had  accompanied  Porpora,  the  great  singing 
teacher,  to  the  baths  of  Mannersdorf,  where  he  met  Gluck,  who  advised 
him  to  go  to  Italy.)  In  1755,  Haydn  made  a  long  visit  at  Weinzirl,  where 
he  found  some  stringed  instruments  and  a  couple  each  of  oboes  and 
horns,  for  which  he  wrote  music  for  pieces  he  called  divertimenti, 
nocturnes,  or  cassations;  and  it  was  here  that  he  composed  what  is 
known  as  the  'Weinzirl  Symphony'  in  B-flat,  now  printed  among  his 
quartets  as  Op.  1,  No.  5.  He  wrote  at  Weinzirl  eighteen  of  these 
divertimenti. 

Count  Morzin,  known  as  a  'conspicuous  patron  of  art,'  had  several 
country  places,  among  them  a  castle  Unter-Lukavec,  built  about  1708, 
for  which  Schor,  a  professor  of  geometry  and  architecture,  had  laid 
out  a  pleasure  garden  which  the  Bohemian  sculptor  Andreas  Guitainer 
adorned  with  many  statues.  Diabacz,  in  his  'Kiinstler-Lexikon,'  speaks  of 
the  Count's  'celebrated  orchestra'  in  Prague  and  adds  that  he  had  studied 
composition  with  Franz  Habermann  (Count  Morzin  died  in  1763  in  his 
seventieth  year). 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  condition  of  the  orchestra  at  Lukavec 
during  Haydn's  stay.  There  were  probably  not  more  than  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  members,  to  whom  the  Count's  officers  and  retainers  may 
have  been  added. 

It  was  here  in  1759  that  Hadyn  wrote  his  first  symphony,  for  the  'Wein- 
zirl' symphony  is  really  a  quartet. 

In  D  major,  it  is  written  for  string  quartet,  two  oboes  and  two  waldhorns. 

The  music  is  concise,  clear,  melodically  well  invented.  The  wind  instru- 
ments now  and  then  reinforce  the  harmonies.  Connecting  passages  are 
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Jennings  Peak  Rd. 
Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 
(603)  236-8388  (Waterville  Office) 
(617)  482-5080  (Boston  Office) 


When . . . 


•  A  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
children 

•  Serious  illness  disrupts  family 
life 

•  An  aging  or  ill  person  is 
convalescing 

•A  person  under  psychiatric 
treatment  needs  temporary  care 
in  the  home 

•  Parents  need  a  vacation 

•  Handicapped  people  need  help 

•  Chronic  illness  strikes 

•A  terminal  patient  needs 
homecare 


Call . . . 
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"...he  has 
. . .  the  Promethean 


gift  of  fire. 


—CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Angel 


A  Giulini  Sampler 

with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Beethoven 

Symphonies  Nos.   8and  9 

Armstrong,  Reynolds,  Tear,  Shirley-Quirk 

SB  3795 

with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  (1888)     S  36047 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92     S  36048 

Berlioz 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17 

The  Orchestral  Music     SFO  36038 

Stravinsky 

Petrouchka,  Suite  (1947) 

The  Firebird,  Suite  (1919)     SFO  36039 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  e,  Op.  98     SFO  36040 

with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 

Boccherini 

Symphony  in  C  Minor 
Overture  in  D  Major 

Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  ("Surprise")     S  35712 

Debussy 

LaMer 

Trois  Nocturnes     S  35977 

Tchaikovsky 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  Op.  32 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Fantasy  Overture     S  35980 

Verdi 

Four  Sacred  Pieces     S  36125 

Britten 

Four  Sea  Interludes  from  "Peter  Grimes" 
Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

S  36215 
Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  ("Pathetique")     S  60031* 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  9  "From  the  New  World" 
Carnival  Overture     S  60045* 

Rossini 

Overtures     S  60058* 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3 

Tragic  Overture     S  60101* 

Verdi 

Requiem  Mass     SB  3649 

Verdi/  Rossini 

Overtures     S  60138* 

complete  operas 

Verdi 

Don  Carlo     SDL  3774 

Mozart 

Don  Giovanni     SDL  3605 

Mozart 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro     SDL  3608 

'Seraphim  album 


■ 


given  to  the  violins.  Each  movement  is  in  two  sections.  In  the  first, 
besides  the  chief  theme  there  is  a  second,  also  a  third  independent 
motive;  but  there  is  no  special  development  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
wind  instruments  are  silent  in  the  Andante.  The  second  violins  use  the 
first  motive  in  imitation,  then  both  instruments  indulge  in  a  frolicsome 
play  with  the  beginning  of  the  figure,  in  contrary  motion.  In  the  second 
section  there  is  an  entrance  in  triplets;  viola  and  bass  go  their  measured 
way;  the  former  only  now  and  then  parts  from  the  bass.  The  light- 
winged  Finale  is  in  agreeable  contrast. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

from  what's  in  style 
to  what's  traditional 

*  *  * 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 


*   *   * 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


The 

French  Library 

in  Boston,  Inc. 


53  Marlborough  St 

Boston.  Mass. 

02116 

(617)  266  4351 
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"See  for  yourself,  Senator.  Does  that  look  like 
we've  been  stockpiling  fuel?" 


BWWHYHE 
tWElSSOMUCH? 
TO  AYOIP 

pkiotn? 


"Those  of  us  who  work  in  Washington  get  a  distorted  view  of  what 
America  is  really  like" . . .  (The  Huntsville,  Ala.,  speech) 


"Everything  costs  so  much, 
I'm  glad  I'm  broke." 


THE"  US(wmawwoF  jj^IS  NOT  A  NAT/ON  OFQUITTERS' 


"You  can  say  that  again!" 


'Forty  gallons  of  coffee  and  a  cuppa  diesel...' 


Over  twenty  different  political  cartoonists  draw  for  The  Boston  Globe.  Because  there  are 
a  lot  of  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  world.  And  we  want  you  to  know  all  of  them. 


The  Boston  Globe 

We  want  you  to  know  everything. 


Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  For  home  delivery,  call  288-8000. 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 


'Verklarte  Nacht'  (Transfigured  Night')     op.  4 
Program  Note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951. 

Composed  in  1899,  Schoenberg's  String  Sextet  was  arranged  by  him  for  a  full 
string  orchestra  in  1917  and  revised  in  1943. 

The  Sextet  was  made  known  to  Boston  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  on  March  16 
1915.  The  full  version  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on 
November  25  1921,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux,  and  was  repeated 
in  1922.  The  composer  conducted  it  at  a  Cambridge  concert  on  January  11  1934. 


Arnold  Schoenberg,  a  self-portrait  from  the  collection  of  Louis  Krasner. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Schoenberg  wrote  what  has  been  accounted  his 
first  considerable  and  enduring  work.  Verklarte  Nacht  was  composed  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks,  in  September  1899,  when  Schoenberg  was 
staying  at  Payerbach  with  Zemlinsky,  the  only  master  to  whom  the  self- 
made  artist  ever  turned.  Richard  Dehmel's  poem  invited  expansive  treat- 
ment, more  particularly  from  a  young  man  saturated  with  Wagnerian 
emotionalism.  But  Schoenberg  had  as  yet  attempted  nothing  larger  than 
chamber  music,  and  he  saw  fit  at  this  time  to  express  himself  through 
the  voices  of  six  stringed  instruments. 

'As  might  be  expected,'  writes  Wellesz,  'the  setting  of  a  program  to 
music,  and  especially  in  a  youthful  work  full  of  the  zest  of  life,  has 
made  the  music  of  Verklarte  Nacht  something  unusually  dramatic;  so 
much  so  that  one  could  wish  in  many  places  for  greater  fulness  and 
strength  of  tone.  Hence,  when  this  work  is  played  in  large  halls,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  increase  the  number  of  performers.  This  certainly  reduces 
the  intimate  effect  of  certain  passages,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  gives  to 
the  whole  a  far  greater  intensity,  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  flight  and 
elan  of  the  composition.'  For  the  purposes  of  orchestral  performance, 
the  composer  has  added  a  double-bass  part,  and  made  some  modifica- 
tions of  tonal  balance.  The  music  has  been  so  played  by  many  orchestras: 

An  except  from  Richard  Dehmel's  poem,  Weib  und  die  Welt,  is  quoted 
in  the  score.  The  fragment  was  thus  paraphrased  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel: 
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A  complete  service  from 
planning  to  installation 
for  kitchens,  baths, 
bedrooms,  family  rooms 
and  playrooms. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION:    237-1069 


cAd  Infinitum 


^  Sandra  Kraft  m 

^         60  Scotch  Pine  Rd.  ' 

q         Weston,  Mass.  02193 
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JACK  DANIEL  was  only  five-foot-two,  but  after  winning  the  Gold  Medal 
at  the  1904  World's  Fair  he  stood  mighty  tall  among  whiskey  makers. 

After  the  international  judges  had  tasted  from  24  long 

tables  of  whiskey,  Mr.  Henry  Hoctor  announced: 

"Gentlemen,  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  world's  finest 

whiskey  goes  to  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg, 

not  Virginia,  but  Lynchburg, 

Tennessee."  And  distillers  from  all 

over  the  world  turned  to  see  who 

Jack  Daniel  was.  But  after  that,  no 

one  had  to  say  where  Lynchburg 

was.  And,  judging  from  the  other 
gold  medals  Mr.  Jack  won  at  Liege,  Ghent  and 
London,  no  one  had  trouble  remembering 
his  name.  After  a  sip,  we  trust,  neither  will  you. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey 


90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tenn. 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Placesbythe  United  States  Government. 


'Two  mortals  walk  through  a  cold,  barren  grove.  The  moon  sails  over  the  tall 
oaks,  which  send  their  scrawny  branches  up  through  the  unclouded  moonlight. 
A  woman  speaks.  She  confesses  a  sin  to  the  man  at  her  side:  she  is  with  child, 
and  he  is  not  its  father.  She  had  lost  belief  in  happiness,  and,  longing  for  life's 
fulness,  for  motherhood  and  mother's  duty,  she  had  surrendered  herself, 
shuddering,  to  the  embraces  of  a  man  she  knew  not.  She  had  thought  herself 
blessed,  but  now  life  had  avenged  itself  upon  her  by  giving  her  the  love  of  him 
she  walked  with.  She  staggers  onward,  gazing  with  lack-lustre  eye  at  the  moon 
which  follows  her.  A  man  speaks.  Let  her  not  burden  her  soul  with  thoughts  of 
guilt.  See,  the  moon's  sheen  enwraps  the  universe.  Together  they  are  driving 
over  chill  waters,  but  a  flame  from  each  warms  the  other.  It,  too,  will  trans- 
figure the  little  stranger,  and  she  will  bear  the  child  to  him.  For  she  has  inspired 
the  brilliant  glow  within  him  and  made  him,  too,  a  child.  They  sink  into  each 
other's  arms.  Their  breaths  meet  in  kisses  in  the  air.  Two  mortals  wander 
through  the  wondrous  moonlight.' 

The  following  description  of  the  score  is  a  condensation  of  the  analysis 
of  Wellesz: 

'The  structure  of  Verklarte  Nacht,  in  accordance  with  the  poem,  is  made 
up  of  five  sections,  in  which  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  are  of  more  epic 
nature  and  so  portray  the  deep  feelings  of  the  people  wandering  about 
in  the  cold  moonlit  night.  The  second  contains  the  passionate  plaint  of 
the  woman,  the  fourth  the  sustained  answer  of  the  man,  which  shows 
much  depth  and  warmth  of  understanding.  The  introductory  theme, 
which  established  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  work,  rises  to  the  highest 
positions  in  the  violins  and  finally  comes  to  an  end  with  a  poignant 
chord.  A  tender  thought  now  appears,  which,  however,  is  not  further 
developed;  and  on  a  short,  gradually  increasing  crescendo  the  passionate 
plaint  of  the  woman  begins,  full  of  remorse. 

Ich  trag'  ein  Kind  unci  nicht  von  dir, 
Ich  geh'  in  Sunde  neben  dir, 
Ich  hab'  mich  schwer  an  mir 

vergangen. 
I  carry  a  child  which  is  not  thine, 
Burdened  with  sin  I  go  with  thee; 
I  have  done  myself  great  wrong. 

'Notable  is  a  tender  dialogue  between  the  cello  and  first  violin,  and 
later  a  long  breathed  and  expressive  cantilena.  Then  follows  a  section 
surging  with  passion,  in  which  mysterious  strains  are  interrupted  by  a 
wildly  careening  violin  figure.  It  finally  rises  with  increasing  speed  to  a 
great  fortissimo.  Now  the  third  section  begins,  introduced  by  a  recitative 
on  the  first  violin,  the  motive  of  which,  taken  over  later  by  the  viola, 
leads  to  the  recurrence  of  the  original  theme,  this  time  fully  harmonized 
and  acquiring  thereby  an  overwhelming  force. 

'After  a  few  tender  violin  passages  and  the  softest  of  chords  in  the 
highest  positions,  with  which  this  picture  of  moonlit  night  closes,  the 
fourth  section  begins  with  the  comforting  reply  of  the  man: 

Das  Kind,  das  du  empfangen  hast, 
Sei  deiner  Seele  keiner  Last. 

May  the  child  thou  hast  be  no  burden  on  thy  spirit. 

'With  a  pathetic  motive  in  the  cellos,  supported  by  full,  clear  harmonies, 
this  section  begins  and  proceeds  to  a  magical  picture  which  is  intended 
to  suggest  the  atmosphere: 

O  sieh,  wie  klar  das  Weltall 

schimmert! 
Es  ist  ein  Glanz  um  alles  her. 

See  how  brightly  the  world  gleams; 
There  is  radiance  all  around. 

'After  a  considerable  development,  the  tranquil  grandeur  of  the 
recitative-like  motive  of  the  man  dispells  the  restlessness,  and  there 
begins  the  final  section  of  the  work,  which  corresponds  to  the  last 
section  of  the  poem: 

Er  fasst  sie  um  die  starken  Huften, 
Ihr  Atem  kusst  sich  in  den  Luften, 
Zwei  Menschen  geh'n  durch  hohe 
helle  Nacht. 
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CINTUR4TO 


ADVANCED  STEEL  BELTED 

MATCHING  SNOW  TIRES  AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED  FOR  AMERICAN  CARS 
"THE  40,000  MILES  TIRE  "... 


Also  available  in  the  new 
superb  WIDE  70  SERIES  tires 

Full  inventories  of  textile  and 

steel-belted  radials 

(in  summer  or  winter  tread) 

to  fit  most  European  and  Japanese 

cars  as  well  as  American  compacts 


THE  TIRE  CENTERS 

CAMBRIDGE 

725  CONCORD  AVE 
547-1927 


NEWTON 

14NEEDHAMST. 
969-8665 


MALDEN  SALEM 

300  EASTERN  AVE.  311  DERBY  ST. 

321  1003  745-4400 

Subsidiaries  of  Tyre  Affiliates  Ltd. 


For  the  finest  in  music, 

follow  the  Boston  Symphony 


For  the  finest  in  savings  banking 
Follow  the  Leader! 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 


109  years  of  great  banking  for  Greater  Boston 
W.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  268-2500 


Variations  on  a 
theme 


The  theme:  Travel.  The 
variations:  infinite, 
fascinating  and  beauti- 
fully realized  for  you 
by  the  skilled  staff 
of  Garber  Travel.  New 
England's  largest  travel 
agency.  And  if  you've 
been  "everywhere"  — 
Garber  will  create  new 
adventures  for  you. 
Take  my  word  for  it. 
I'm  Bernie  Garber. 
Call  me  at  734-2100. 
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Remarkable  true  story  that  will  end  in  1983. 


How  "The  Merchants"nursed 
a$5y2  million  estate  into$25  million 
so  somebody  could  give  it  all  away. 


"In  terms  of  fiduciary  assets 
managed,  amounting  to  almost 
$2  billion,  'The  Merchants' ranks 
among  the  50  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

The  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ence available  within  the 
structure  of  our  Trust  Divison 
enables  'The  Merchants'  to 
provide  safe,  efficient  and  sophis- 
ticated investment  service  to 
both  institutional  and  individual 
accounts.  This  is  achieved 
through  innovative  investment 
strategies  specifically  tailored  to 
account  objectives,  taking  into 
consideration  current  and 
anticipated  social,  legislative 
and  economic  factors. 

Successful  investment 
management  is  a  profession 
which,  like  any  other,  demands 
dedication  to  the  client's 
interests.  This  total  effort,  we 
believe,  continues  to  be  translated 
into  a  consistent,  demonstrable 
record  of  superior  personal  serv- 
ice and  investment  performance. " 


V^<-4/v 


^lK 


Antony  Edgar 
Vice  President 


It  began  in  1931  when  a  famous 
New  England  businessman  died, 
leaving  a  substantial  trust  fund  for 
his  wife.  Subsequently  the  entire 
income  went  to  their  only  child, 
Alice.  In  1937  "The  Merchants," 
serving  as  trustee  under  the  will, 
received  $5]/2  million  and  began 
making  a  series  of  investments  to 
provide  a  lifelong  income  for 
Alice. 

In  1955  she  established  a 
Foundation  in  memory  of  her 
father  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
charitable  giving  during  the 
course  of  her  lifetime. 

When  Alice  died  five 
years  ago,  all  of  the  principal  of 
the  trust  fund  under  her  father's 
will  plus  all  of  her  own  property 
went  to  the  Foundation.  By  the 
terms  of  her  will,  all  of  the  princi- 
pal as  well  as  income  was  to  be 
committed  to  charity  during  a  15 
year  period.  She  preferred  that 
recipients  be  primarily  medical 
care  and  research  and  medical 
educational  organizations,  hospi- 
tals and  health  care  facilities, 
especially  those  in  Boston.  From 
1937  until  today,  "The  Merchants" 
has  served  as  the  sole  trustee.  By 
careful  management  and  prudent 
investments  they  have  turned  the 
original  $5^2  million  into  $25 
million  for  the  Foundation  while 
providing  a  healthy  income  for 
Alice. 

In  10  more  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  will,  the  Founda- 
tion will  have  given  away  every 
penny  of  the  family  money.  And 
thanks  to  the  investment 
managers  at  "The  Merchants," 
they  had  more  to  give. 


Barbara  Leece,  R.N.,  looks  after  a  young  patient  at  Mass.  Eye&  Ear  Infirmary, 
one  of  the  hospitals  receiving  grants  from  the  Foundation. 
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New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Where  the  man  you  talk  to  is  the  bank. 
Put  him  to  work  for  your  money. 


He  seizes  her  about  the  waist, 
Their  breath  mingles  in  a  caress, 
And  the  two  go  forth  into  the  radiant 
night. 

'Gradually  the  heights  become  clear  and  the  thicket  shining  in  the 
moonlight  becomes  visible.  Now  Nature  is  speaking;  with  the  purest, 
subtlest  touch  the  music  now  paints  the  picture  of  the  thicket  standing 
alone  in  the  clear  light.  In  a  shimmering  melody  the  happiness  that  the 
two  people  have  found  is  reflected;  then  it  dies  away,  and  in  the 
highest  harmonics  this  tone-picture  comes  to  an  end.' 
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pastels 
lighting 
nighttime 

Holiday  allure.    A  slender 
spiraling  of  pastel  color 
from  hem  to  bare  shoulder. 
Peach,  aqua,  white. 
The  triangle  cover-up  in 
peach.    Misses  sizes.   72.00 
Beacon  Hill  Shop,  second  floor, 
main  store,  Boston.    D- 1  32. 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

The  Firebird     (Complete  Ballet  Music) 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum  on  June  17  1882;  he  died  in  New  York  City 
on  April  6  1971.  Composition  of  The  Firebird  was  begun  in  early  November 
1909,  at  a  dacha  of  the  Rimsky-Korsakov  family  near  St  Petersburg.  The  compo- 
sition was  finished  by  March  of  the  following  year  and  the  orchestral  score  was 
ready  one  month  later.  After  final  retouching,  it  was  dated  May  18  1910.  Com- 
missioned by  Diaghilev  as  a  ballet  in  two  scenes,  the  work  was  first  performed 
by  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  June  25  1910,  with  Tamara  Karsavina 
as  the  Firebird,  Michel  Fokine  as  Prince  Ivan,  Vera  Fokina  as  the  Tsarevna  and 
Bulgakov  as  Kaschei.  Gabriel  Pierne  conducted;  the  settings  were  by  Alexandre 
Golovine,  the  costumes  by  Colovine  and  Leon  Bakst,  the  scenario  by  Fokine. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Andrei  Rimsky-Korsakov,  son  of  the  composer. 

Stravinsky  made  three  suites  from  his  score,  the  first  in  1911,  the  second  in  1919, 
the  last  in  1945,  and  these  have  been  played  on  many  occasions  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  Orchestra's  first  perform- 
ance of  the  1911  suite  on  October  31  1919,  and  Stravinsky  himself  conducted 
the  Orchestra's  first  performance  of  the  second  suite  on  March  14  1935.  The 
Orchestra's  most  recent  performance  of  one  of  the  suites  was  at  Tanglewood 
on  August  4  1973,  when  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted  the  1919  version. 
The  present  performances  are  the  Orchestra's  first  of  the  complete  1910  score. 

Stravinsky's  precise  instrumentation  of  the  original  score  (it  specifies  the  exact 
number  of  string  instruments)  is  as  follows:  two  piccolos  (second  doubling  a 
third  flute),  two  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (third  doubling 
a  clarinet  in  D),  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  a  second  contra- 
bassoon),  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  tambour  de  Basque,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  bells,  xylophone, 
celesta,  piano,  three  harps,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  fourteen 
violas,  eight  celli  and  six  double-basses  plus  an  on-stage  band  of  three  trumpets, 
two  tenor  tubas,  two  bass  tubas  and  bells. 


Stravinsky  at  St  Petersburg, 
c1910 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BALLET 

Fokine's  scenario  was  adapted  from  several  Russian  fairy  tales  —  The 
Tale  of  Ivan  Tsarevich  and  The  Bird  of  Light  and  the  Grey  Wolf  com- 
bined with  the  tale  of  Kashchei,  the  enchanter,  and  his  soul  hidden  in  an 
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STIffNgS 

Old  t&lativeg  of 
modern^  guitaiT 


From  specimens  in  the  remarkable  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Drawings  by  Sylvia  Gilman.  Historic  data  by  Laning  Humphrey. 

These  instruments  date  only  from  the  18th  century,  but  they  have 
very  ancient  historical  relationships.  One  of  the  earliest  approaches 
to  music-making  was  by  plucking  a  tensed  string,  such  as  that  of  a 
hunting-bow.  The  addition  of  some  kind  of  sound-box  as  a  resonating 
chamber  produced  harps,  lyres,  and  all  manner  of  lute-like 
instruments.  Some  came  to  be  played  with  an  arched  bow. 
Thus,  the  violin  has  been  classified  as  a  "bowed  lute."  From 
about  1400  to  1700  the  lute  itself  was  the  instrument  of 
virtuosos.  But  this  long  supremacy  ran  out  in  the  18th 
century,  giving  way  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin.  But  in 
fashioning  these,  instrument-makers  cast  a  backward 
look  of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  form  shown 
in  examples  of  the  lute  family. 

2.  MANDOLIN  of  Milanese  design,  relating 
it  to  mandola  of  17th  c.  Typical  mandolins 
of  18th  c.  are  Neapolitan. 


1.  NEO-MANDOLA,   18th  c.   Vir- 
tually big  mandolin.  A  mandola- 
Iike  body  is  joined  to  a  guitar 
fingerboard. 


3.  TROMPETTE  MARINE.  This  one-string  "fiddle" 
traces  its  ancestry  far  back  through  centuries.  In  6th  c. 
B.C.  Pythagoras  formed  an  exact  musical  scale  by 
plucking  a  taut  string  at  precisely  measured  distances. 
After  four  centuries  as  a  tuning  device  called  MONO- 
CHORD,  it  was  raised  to  musical  instrument  status  — 
in  late  11th  c.  First  it  was  plucked.  Later,  bowed,  it 
proved  capable  of  trumpet-like,  as  well  as  cello  and 
double-bass  tones.  It  was  used  for  the  tuning  of  organs 
in  19th  c. 


4.  LYRE-GUITAR.  French,  late  18th  c.  The  nickname  of 
this  hybrid  creation  —  "lady's  guitar"  —  indicates  its 
attractiveness  to  women  from  Paris  to  London.  Although 
Schubert's  baritone  friend,  Johann  Vogl,  played  it,  most  men 
considered  it  too  awkward.  Ladies  thought  it  beautiful  — 
even  to  look  at  on  a  table  if  one  could  not  play  it.  And  if  a 
lady  did,  she  could  pose  with  it  goddess-like,  in  her 
flowing  Empire-style  gown. 


The  certainty  of  change  makes  necessary  a  continuous  review  of 
your  insurance  protection.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  providing 
this  service  for  your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


RICHARD  P.  NYQUIST,  President 
479  Winter  Street  at  Route  128 


CHARLES  G.  CARLETON,  Vice  President 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154         890-3080 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


723-7100 
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egg.  As  with  many  such  tales,  the  story  deals  with  three  separate  and 
distinct  kinds  of  beings:  humans,  who  in  this  case  are  naive  and  essen- 
tially good  (the  Prince  and  Princesses,  among  the  latter  his  wife-to-be); 
the  bad  fairy  (Kashchei,  the  embodiment  of  malignancy,  and  his  evil 
cohorts);  the  good  fairy  (the  Firebird,  the  embodiment  of  purity,  who 
intercedes  to  save  the  Prince  from  Kashchei).  Stravinsky's  method  of 
differentiating  among  these  elements  has  been  credited  by  Eric  Walter 
White  (Stravinsky,  the  Composer  and  His  Works)  to  the  example  sup- 
plied by  his  teacher,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  in  The  Golden  Cockerel.  The 
Prince  and  Princesses  are  associated  with  diatonic  themes,  while  the 
supernatural  characters  are  associated  with  an  intense  chromaticism, 
particularly  the  interval  of  the  augmented  fourth.  Stravinsky  further 
differentiates  between  the  music  of  the  Firebird  and  that  of  Kashchei  by 
providing  the  former  with  all  manner  of  rhythmical  intricacies  to  suggest 
the  fluttering  movements,  while  with  Kashchei  the  rhythms  tend  to  be 
tense  and  undeviating. 
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Fokine  and  Karsavina  in  the  original  production  of  'L'oiseau  de  Feu' 

After  a  short  prelude,  the  curtain  rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old  castle 
are  seen.  Ivan  Tsarevich,  in  the  course  of  hunting  at  night,  comes  to  the 
enchanted  garden  and  sees  a  beautiful  bird  with  gleaming  golden  plum- 
age. She  attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold  from  a  silver  tree.  He  captures 
her,  but,  heeding  her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In  gratitude,  she  gives  him 
one  of  her  feathers  which  has  magical  properties.  The  dawn  breaks. 
Thirteen  enchanted  princesses  appear,  coming  from  the  castle.  Ivan, 
hidden,  watches  them  playing  with  golden  apples  and  dancing.  Fas- 
cinated by  them,  he  finally  discloses  himself.  They  tell  him  that  the 
castle  belongs  to  the  terrible  Kashchei,  who  turns  decoyed  travelers 
into  stone.  The  princesses  warn  Ivan  of  his  fate,  but  he  resolves  to  enter 
the  castle.  Opening  the  gate,  he  sees  Kashchei  with  his  train  of  grotesque 
and  deformed  subjects  marching  towards  him  in  pompous  procession. 
Kashchei  attempts  to  work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who  is  protected  by  the 
feather.  Ivan  summons  the  firebird,  who  causes  Kashchei  and  his  retinue 
to  dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The  secret  of  Kashchei's  immortality 
is  disclosed  to  Ivan:  the  sorcerer  keeps  an  egg  in  a  casket;  if  this  egg 
should  be  broken  or  even  injured,  he  would  die.  Ivan  swings  the  egg 
backwards  and  forwards.  Kashchei  and  his  crew  sway  with  it.  At  last  the 
egg  is  dashed  to  the  ground;  Kashchei  dies;  his  palace  vanishes;  the 
petrified  knights  come  to  life;  and  Ivan  receives,  amid  great  rejoicing, 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 
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When  horse  drawn  carriages  were  speeding  along  at  ten  miles 

Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  France 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  struggling  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Edward  F.  Kakas  and 
Sons,  Inc.  opened  their  Boston  store  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  finest  in  furs. 
Since  that  day  1 14  years  ago,  and  five 
generations  later,  "KAKAS  OF  NEWBURY 
STREET"  has  built  an  unmatchable 
reputation  for  their  quality  furs. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02115 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Treasurer 
28  State  St.,  Boston  02109 


William  0.  Taylor,  President,  William  B.  Bacon,  M.D.,  V.P.,  Arthur  H.  Downing,  V.P.,  David  S.  Lee,  V.P., 
John  L.  Thorndike,  Asst.  Treas.,  William  B.  Osgood,  Sec,  Charles  F.  Adams,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  M.D.. 
Francis  H.  Burr,  H.  Phelps  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  H.  Gardiner,  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Paul  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Augustus  Thorndike. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BALLET  SCORE 

How  two  Russian  geniuses  met  and  collaborated  to  their  mutual  glory 
in  The  firebird  is  interestingly  told  by  Romola  Nijinsky,  in  her  life  of  her 
husband,  Nijinsky  (Simon  and  Schuster,  1934),  a  book  which  is  much 
concerned,  naturally,  with  the  amazing  career  of  Diaghilev,  and  the 
Ballet  Russe. 

Diaghilev  and  Nijinsky,  in  the  days  of  their  early  fame,  before  breaking 
with  the  Imperial  Ballet  School,  had  the  habit  of  wandering  about  St 
Petersburg  on  free  evenings,  in  search  of  ballet  material. 

'One  evening  they  went  to  a  concert  given  by  members  of  the  composi- 
tion class  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  On  the  program  was  the  first 
hearing  of  a  short  symphonic  poem  called  "Feu  d'artifice".  Its  author 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  the  son  of  a  celebrated  singer  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  —  Feodor  Stravinsky.  After  the  performance  Diaghilev 
called  on  the  young  Igor,  whose  father  he  had  known  and  admired,  and, 
to  Stravinsky's  utter  amazement,  commissioned  him  to  write  a  ballet 
expressly  for  his  company. 

'For  a  long  time  Fokine  had  had  the  idea  of  a  distinctly  Russian  story  for 
dancing,  founded  on  native  legends.  Fokine  told  the  story  of  the  firebird 
to  Benois,  over  innumerable  glasses  of  tea,  and  with  every  glass  he  added 
another  embellishment,  and  every  time  he  repeated  the  tale  he  put  in 
another  incident.  Benois  was  enthusiastic,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
Diaghilev  and  asked  who  would  be  a  good  one  to  compose  the  music. 
Liadov's  name  was  mentioned.  "What,"  cried  Fokine,  "and  wait  ten 
years!"  Nevertheless,  the  commission  was  awarded  to  Liadov  and  three 
months  passed.  Then  Benois  met  him  on  the  street  and  asked  him  how 
the  ballet  was  progressing.  "Marvellously,"  said  Liadov.  "I've  already 
bought  my  ruled  paper."  Benois'  face  fell,  and  the  musician,  like  a 
character  out  of  Dostoievsky,  added:  "You  know  I  want  to  do  it.  But 
I'm  so  lazy,  I  can't  promise." 

'Diaghilev  thought  at  once  of  Igor  Stravinsky,  and  the  conferences  be- 
tween him,  Benois,  and  Fokine  commenced. 

'Fokine  heard  Stravinsky's  Feu  d'artifice  and  saw  flames  in  the  music. 
The  musicians  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  what  they  considered  his 
"unnecessary"  orchestration,  and  he  was  touched  by,  and  grateful  for, 
Fokine's  congratulations.  They  worked  very  closely  together,  phrase  by 
phrase.  Stravinsky  brought  him  a  beautiful  cantilena  on  the  entrance  of 
the  Tsarevich  into  the  garden  of  the  girls  with  the  golden  apples.  But 
Fokine  disapproved.  "No,  no,"  he  said.  "You  bring  him  in  like  a  tenor. 
Break  the  phrase  where  he  merely  shows  his  head  on  his  first  intrusion. 
Then  make  the  curious  swish  of  the  garden's  magic  noises  return.  And 
then,  when  he  shows  his  head  again,  bring  in  the  full  swing  of  the 
melody." 

'Stravinsky  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  composition,  and  he 
had  little  enough  time  in  which  to  complete  it.  He  was  extremely  eager, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  awe  he  had  for  Diaghilev  and  the  respect  held  for  his 
elders  like  Benois  and  Bakst,  he  treated  them  all  as  his  equals.  He  was 
already  very  decided  and  wilful  in  his  opinions,  and  in  many  ways  a  dif- 
ficult character.  He  not  only  wished  his  authority  acknowledged  in  his 
own  field  of  music,  but  he  wanted  similar  prestige  in  all  the  domains  of 
art.  Stravinsky  had  an  extremely  strong  personality,  self-conscious  and 
sure  of  his  own  worth.  But  Diaghilev  was  a  wizard,  and  knew  how  to 
subdue  this  young  man  without  his  ever  noticing  it,  and  Stravinsky  be- 
came one  of  his  most  ardent  followers  and  defenders.  He  was  extremely 
ambitious,  and  naturally  understood  the  tremendous  aid  it  would  mean 
to  him  to  be  associated  with  Sergei  Pavlovich's  [Diaghilev's]  artistic  group. 

'Vaslav  [Nijinsky]  and  Igor  soon  became  friends.  He  had  a  limitless  ad- 
miration for  Stravinsky's  gifts,  and  his  boldness,  his  direct  innovation  of 
new  harmonies,  his  courageous  use  of  dissonance,  found  an  echo  in 
Vaslav's  mind.' 
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All  deposits  insured-in-full 

All  interest  compounded  continuously— paid  monthly 


Merchants  Co-operative  Bank 
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STRAVINSKY,  DIAGHILEV  AND  PARIS 

Stravinsky  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  he  was  drawn  into  the  circle  of  which 
Diaghilev  was  the  center  and  dynamo.  Diaghilev  had  sensed  at  once  the 
promise  of  the  composer  of  the  Scherzo  fantastique  and  the  Feu  d'arti- 
fice  which  he  had  heard  at  a  Siloti  concert  in  the  winter  of  1909. 

In  the  process  of  forming  a  ballet  company  he  ordered  from  the  young 
man  orchestrations  of  piano  music  by  Chopin  and  Grieg.  Stravinsky  duly 
provided  these  and  continued  to  work  upon  his  opera  Le  rossignol, 
which  he  had  begun  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who  had  died  in  June  1908.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Diaghilev  handed  to 
him  the  commission  for  L'oiseau  de  feu,  which  Liadov  had  forfeited  by 
inaction.  Benois  in  his  memoirs  relates  that  Stravinsky  surprised  them  in 
their  discussions  by  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  painting,  architecture, 
sculpture.  'Although  he  had  had  no  grounding  on  these  subjects,  dis- 
cussion with  him  was  very  valuable  to  us,  for  he  "reacted"  to  every- 
thing for  which  we  lived.  In  those  days  he  was  a  very  willing  and 
charming  "pupil".  He  thirsted  for  enlightenment  and  longed  to  widen 
his  knowledge.' 


Goncharova's  design  for  Kashchei  in  the  Russian  Ballet's 
1926  revival  of  The  Firebird. 


In  his  biography  of  Diaghilev,  Serge  Lifar  relates  the  following  incident, 
which  provides  an  interesting  vignette  of  Stravinsky  at  this  time.  R.  Brus- 
sel,  a  French  critic  who  visited  St  Petersburg  during  the  winter  of  1909- 
1910,  was  invited  by  Diaghilev  to  come  and  hear  Stravinsky  play  through 
the  score.  'At  the  appointed  hour,'  Brussel  later  recalled  to  Lifar,  'we 
all  met  in  the  little  ground-floor  room  on  Zamiatin  Perenlok,  which 
saw  the  beginnings  of  so  many  magnificent  productions.  The  composer, 
young,  slim  and  uncommunicative,  with  vague  meditative  eyes,  and  lips 
set  firm  in  an  energetic  looking  face,  was  at  the  piano.  But  the  moment 
he  began  to  play,  the  modest  and  dimly  lit  dwelling  glowed  with  a 
dazzling  radiance.  By  the  end  of  the  first  scene,  I  was  conquered:  by 
the  last,  I  was  lost  in  admiration.  The  manuscript  on  the  music-rest, 
scored  over  with  fine  pencillings,  revealed  a  masterpiece.' 

Another  interesting  recollection  of  the  composer  at  this  period  comes 
from  Tamara  Karsavina,  who  was  cast  in  the  title  role  when  Pavlova 
refused  it,  the  latter  finding  the  music  complicated  and  meaningless. 
The  company  had  begun  rehearsals  of  the  ballet  in  St  Petersburg,  and 
it  was  Stravinsky's  practice  to  attend  these  faithfully.  'Often  he  came 
early  to  the  theatre,'  Karsavina  relates,  'before  a  rehearsal  began  in  order 
to  play  for  me,  over  and  over  again,  some  specially  difficult  passage. 
I  felt  grateful,  not  only  for  the  help  he  gave  me,  but  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  gave  it.  For  there  was  no  impatience  in  him  with  my  slow 
understanding;  no  condescension  of  a  master  of  his  craft  towards  the 
slender  equipment  of  my  musical  education.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
him  at  the  piano.  His  body  seemed  to  vibrate  with  his  own   rhythm; 

continued  on  page  33 


MET 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
OF  NEW  YORK 

April  22-27 
Hynes  Civic  Auditorium 

Prudential  Center 
Repertory  


April  22— L'lTALIANA  IN  ALGERI 


New  Production 
Boston   Premiere 

April  23 — I  VESPRI  SICILIAN! 

New   Production 
Boston   Premiere 

April  24 — DON  GIOVANNI 
April  25 — MADAMA  BUTTERFLY 
April  26— DER  ROSENKAVALIER 
April  27— Mat.  TU  RAN  DOT 
Eve.  RIGOLETTO 


Prices:  $17.50,  $15.50,  $14.00,  $12.50, 
$10.00,  $9.50,  $8.50,  $7.00,  $6.50, 
$5.50,  $3.50 

Opening  Night:  $17.50    seats  $25.00,  $15.50 

seats  $20,  $12.50  seats  $15.00. 


TICKETS  NOW  — ALL  OPERAS 

9:30  to  6  Daily  at  Box  Office 

Boston  Opera  Association 

420  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


♦  ♦♦ 


Quick 
name  one 

famous 

Alaskan 

artist 

For  centuries,  the 
artists  and  artisans  of 
the  Far  North  worked  in 
anonymity,  and  their 
work  was  scattered  over 
the  globe  by  explorers. 
Now,  for  the  first  time, 
there  will  be  a  major 
showing  of  art  from  the 
four  Alaskan  cultures, 
gathered  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

The  Far  North:  2000  years 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Art 
March  6  through  May  26 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Symphony  Hall 


I   Restaurants 

1.  Benihana  of  Tokyo     201  Stuart  Street  542-1166 

2.  Boraschi     793  Boylston  Street  536-6300 

3.  Cafe  Amalfi     10  Westland  Avenue  536-6396 

4.  Cafe  Budapest     90  Exeter  Street  734-3388 

5.  Cervantes     333  Newbury  Street  536-2020 

6.  Charley's  Eating  and  Drinking  Saloon 
344  Newbury  Street     266-3000 

7.  Colonnade  Hotel     120  Huntington  Avenue 
261-2800 

Promenade  Cafe*Zachary's 


Delmonico's     710  Boylston  Street  536-5300 
DuBarry     159  Newbury  Street  262-2445 

Fenway  Motor  Inn 

1271  Boylston  Street  267-8300 
Kenmore  Square  267-3100 

11.  Half-Shell     743  Boylston  Street  536-2211 

12.  Joseph's     279  Dartmouth  Street  266-1502 

13.  Kyoto     337  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-9295 
*14.  La  Crepe     733  Boylston  Street  267-1534 

15.  Locke-Ober  Cafe     3  Winter  Place  542-1340 

*16.  Midtown  Motor  Inn 

220  Huntington  Avenue  262-1000 

17.  Nick's     100  Warrenton  Street  482-0930 
*18.  Ritz  Carlton     15  Arlington  Street  536-5700 
*19.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel     39  Dalton  Street  236-20C 
Cafe  Riviera/Falstaff  Room/Kon  Tiki  Ports 

20    Copley-Plaza  Hotel     Copley  Square  267-5300 
Cafe  Plaza 

21.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 

Trader  Vies 

22.  Symphony  Sandwich  Shop 

252  Massachusetts  Avenue  536-3068 

247-9014 


Park  Square  426-2000 


*23.  Top  of  the  Hub     Prudential  Center  536-1775 

24.  57  Restaurant     200  Stuart  Street  423-5700 

25.  Admiralty  Room     38  Cornhill  Street  742-9595 

26.  Bette's  Rolls  Royce     One  Union  Street  227-0675 
*27.  Cafe  Marliave     10  Bosworth  Street  423-6340 

28.  Dini's     94  Tremont  Street  227-0380 

29.  Dunfey's  at  the  Parker  House     60  School  Street 
227-8600 

30.  Les  Tuileries     370  Commonwealth  Avenue 
266-0423 

*31.  Maison  Robert     45  School  Street  227-3370 

32.  Maitre  Jacques     10  Emerson  Place  742-5480 

33.  Mama  Leone's     165  Dartmouth  Street  262-6600 

34.  Newbury  Steak  House     94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
536-0184 

35.  The  Point  After     271  Dartmouth  Street  536-6560 

36.  Scanbo     16-18  North  Street  227-7881 

*37.  The  Bull     400  Commonwealth  Avenue  267-9010 
38.  Casa  Romero     30  Gloucester  Street  261-2146 
Athenian  Taverna     569  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge  547-6300 

Fenway  Motor  Inn     777  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge 
492-7777 


Five  Chateaux     5  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge 

491-3600 

Warren  Tavern     2  Pleasant  Street,  Charlestown 

241-8500 

*See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  the  program  book 

Parking 

A.  Auditorium  Garage 

50  Dalton  Street,  Prudential  Center  267-9875 

B.  Church  Park  Garage 

35  Westland  Avenue  267-0139 

C.  Colonnade  Hotel 

120  Huntington  Avenue  261-2800 

D.  Fitz-Inn  Auto  Park 

150  Huntington  Avenue  262-8988 

E.  Westland  Garage 

41  Westland  Avenue  536-8862 

F.  Prudential  Center  Garage 

Exeter  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  267-2965 

Arena  Parking  Lot     238  St.  Botolph  Street 
Uptown  Garage     10  Gainsboro  Street  266-7260 


Drink 

a  little. 

Dine 

a  little. 

■a    •/--v 


a  little. 


** 


& 


** 


Non-stop  fun  with  songs, 

stories  and  snacks. 

Every  night. 

(On  the  third  floor.) 


KonTihi 
Pkirts 

Beacon  Hill's  answer  to 
Bali.  A  Polynesian  feast  of 
succulent  flavors  and  rare 
rum  d  rinks.  Cocktails, 
luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper. 


Cafe  Rjviera 


Our  singing  waiters  and  wait- 
resses in  a  brilliant  musical 
revue.  Tuesday-Sunday. 

$3.50  Minimum 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 

A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


o*  frS 


S'VCC   1875 

AT  YE  OLD  PROVINCE  STEPS 
ON  THE  FREEDOM  TRAIL 


QtaQ.iM-JkmQ,kicain  (Vsine 

OPEN  DAILY    —    EXCEPT  SUNDAYS 

II  AM     —     10  P.M. 

10-11  BOSWORTH  ST.  BOSTON.  MASS  TEL  423-6340 


I  400  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02215 
(617)  267-9000 
Eat  at 

■V^^MlH  A  great  restaurant 
featuring  roast  rib  of  beef,  steak,  shashlik. 
seafood  &  make-your-own  salad  bar. 

Live  it  up  at 


linb 


Flicks  is  one  of 
Boston's  liveliest  night  clubs,  with  con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  every  night. 


Authentic 
French  Specialties 

An  infinite  variety  of 
delicious  crepes,  omelettes, 
quiche,  onion  soup,  mousse,  and 
_         French  wines. 

In  Boston:        I 

731  Boylston  Street  (across  from  Lord  &  Taylor) 
Open  until  after  midnight  267-1534 

In  Cambridge: 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(across  from  Widener 

Library)  876-3990. 
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Two 

on  the  aisle 
gets  you 

two 

on  the  house. 


We  know  you  love 
the  finer  things 
in  life.  Like  the 
symphony.  The 
theater.  And  the  drinks 
our  bartender  mixes. 
So  bring  your  theater 
or  concert  ticket  stubs  to 
the  Top.  And  when  you  enjoy 
late  supper  with  us,  your 
tickets  entitle  you  to 
one  of  our  bartender's 
finest.  At 


52nd  floor  •  Prudential  Center  •  5:i6-177!> 


mr 


CUISINE   FRANCHISE 

OLD  CITY  HALL 

45   SCHOOL   STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

2273370  AND  227-3371 


maison  robert 


Restaurant  Francais 

10  Emerson  Place,  Boston 

Lucien  Robert 

Chef  and  owner 


MAITRE  JACQUES 


The 

First 

Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 


Luncheon  11:30  A.M.  —  3:30  P.M 
Dinner  3:30  P.M.  -  1:00  AM. 
Drinking  til  2:00  AM. 


i&y     EATING  & 
DRINKING 


FREE  VALET  PARKING         LADIES  INVITED 
344  NEWRURY  ST.  266-3000 


The  lastplace  to 
eat  in  Boston. 


It's  a  place  you  probably  thought  of  earlier. 

Natural  enough.  Everyone  knows  the  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of 
Boston's  better  restaurants.  But  did  you  know  that  our  complete 
menu  in  all  its  eminently  edible  elegance  is  available  till  one? 

After  theatres,  after  parties,  after  the  game,  it's  just  what 
you've  always  needed,  a  restaurant  that  waits  up  for  you. 

So  even  if  you've  been  bad,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Now  that  one  of  the  city's  great  restaurants  is  the  last 
place  to  eat  in  Boston. 


Irlirferlrr 


At Dunfets Parker  House     -  ,-•''. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  &  School  Sts. 

Home  of  the  Goodnight  Guarantee.  Free  parking  after  5  PM. 

Open  till  2  AM.  227-8600. 


PlanOi 


anew  bequest  idea 
for  Symphony 


Each  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony set  a  goal  for  annual  giving,  as  do 
the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Each 
gift  is  vitally  needed  and  often  given  by 
a  Friend  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  Orchestra. 

But  what  then?  Even  though  a  Friend 
has  made  a  bequest  provision  in  his  or 
her  will,  as  so  many  do,  this  annual  giving 
ceases.  It  needn't. 

If  you,  as  a  Friend,  leave  a  legacy  to 
Symphony  of  at  least  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  your  annual  gift,  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuing  of  that  gift,  in  your 
name,  year  after  year.  It  will  create  an 
Annual  Gift  Endowment  in  your  name. 

Your  bequest  establishing  an  Annual  Gift 
Endowment  can  thus  help  provide  a  new 
and  solid  foundation  for  Friends  income. 
This  base,  combined  with  continued  an- 
nual giving  of  active  Friends  and  gifts 
from  new  Friends,  will  furnish  ever- 
increasing  resources  to  preserve  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony's  traditional  place  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world  of  music. 

For  any  information  concerning  legacies, 
bequests  or  gifts,  please  write  or  call  the 
Development  Department  at  Symphony 
Hall  (telephone  536-8940)  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Symphony 
Hall,   Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 


ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
ORCHESTRA'S  PROGRAMS 

For  information  about  advertising 
space  and  rates  in  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
please  call  Mr  Stephen  Campbell  at 
Media-Rep  Center  Inc.,  1425  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116,  telephone  (617)  482-5233. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 
album  includes  Petrushka  and  Suite  from 
The  firebird 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT  (October  release) 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551      'Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

conducted  by  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony 'Mathis  der  Maler'  ) 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass  ) 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Le  roi  d'etoiles 

conducted  by  CHARLES  MUNCH 

THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Mendelssohn's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 
album  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  concerto 
with  Jascha  Heifetz 

conducted  by  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  CONCERTOS 

album  includes  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  concerto  no.  1 

with  Artur  Rubinstein 

conducted   by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

THE  WORLD'S   FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

album  includes  the  'New  World'  symphony  of  Dvorak 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 
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RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  246 


DG/2530  252 


RCA  LSC  3304 


RCA  LSC  3317 


RCA  LSC  3305 


RCA  LSC  3315 


AND 
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punctuating  staccatos  with  his  head,  he  made  the  pattern  of  his  music 
forcibly  clear  to  me,  more  so  than  the  counting  of  bars  would  have 
done.' 

When  the  company  left  for  Paris  in  the  early  spring,  Stravinsky  stayed 
behind  for  a  short  vacation,  joining  the  group  in  time  for  final  rehearsals 
at  the  end  of  May.  It  was  Stravinsky's  first  acquaintance  with  that  city. 
'My  stay  in  Paris,'  he  later  wrote,  'enabled  me  to  become  acquainted 
with  several  personalities  of  the  musical  world,  such  as  Debussy,  Ravel, 
Florent  Schmitt,  and  Manuel  de  Falla,  who  were  in  Paris  at  the  time.' 


In  Conversations,  the  first  of  his  collaborative  books  with  Robert  Craft, 
Stravinsky's  recollection  of  the  Paris  premiere  was  rather  limited:  'The 
first  Firebird!  I  stood  in  the  dark  of  the  Opera  through  eight  orchestra 
rehearsals  conducted  by  Pierne.  The  stage  and  the  whole  theater  glit- 
tered at  the  premiere,  and  that  is  all  I  remember.'  By  the  time  Craft 
and  Stravinsky  wrote  Expositions  and  Developments,  however,  the 
composer's  memory  had  improved,  as  the  following  shows: 

'The  first-night  audience  glittered  indeed,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  heavily 
perfumed  is  more  vivid  in  my  memory;  the  grayly  elegant  London 
audience,  when  I  came  to  know  it  later,  seemed  almost  deodorized  by 
comparison.  I  sat  in  Diaghilev's  box,  where,  at  intermissions,  a  path  of 
celebrities,  artists,  dowagers,  aged  Egerias  of  the  Ballet,  writers,  ballet- 
omanes, appeared.  I  met  for  the  first  time  Proust,  Giraudoux,  Paul 
Morand,  St  John  Perse,  Claudel  (with  whom,  years  later,  I  nearly  col- 
laborated on  a  musical  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Tobit)  at  The  Firebird, 
though  I  cannot  remember  whether  at  the  premiere  or  at  subsequent 
performances.  I  was  also  introduced  to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  sat  in  a 
wheel  chair  in  her  private  box,  thickly  veiled,  and  terribly  apprehensive 
lest  anyone  should  recognize  her.  After  a  month  of  such  society  I  was 
happy  to  retire  to  a  sleepy  village  in  Brittany. 

'A  moment  of  unexpected  comedy  occurred  near  the  beginning  of  the 
performance.  Diaghilev  had  had  the  idea  that  a  procession  of  real 
horses  should  march  on  stage  —  in  step  with,  to  be  exact,  the  last  six 
eighth-notes  of  measure  8.  The  poor  animals  did  enter  on  cue  all  right, 
but  they  began  to  whinny  and  capriole,  and  one  of  them,  a  better  critic 
than  an  actor,  left  a  malodorous  calling  card.  The  audience  laughed, 
and  Diaghilev  decided  not  to  risk  a  repetition  in  future  performances. 
That  he  could  have  tried  it  even  once  seems  incredible  to  me  now,  but 
the  incident  was  forgotten  in  the  general  acclaim  for  the  new  ballet 
afterwards. 
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LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Ainsworth  Gallery 
42  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


Alberts-Langdon 
126  Charles  Street 
Boston 


Art/ Asia 

8  Story  Street 

Cambridge 


Art  Institute  of  Boston 
700  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Ashton  Gallery 
667  VFW  Parkway 
W.  Roxbury 


Cambridge  Art  Association 
23  Garden  Street 
Cambridge 


Childs  Gallery 

169  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


Copley  Society 
158  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Doll  &  Richards 
172  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 
67  Long  Wharf 
Boston 


Graphics  One  &  Two 
168  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Guild  of  Boston  Artists 
162  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Harcus  Krakow  Gallery 
167  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


LOCAL  GALLERY 
GUIDE 


Kanegis  Gallery 
244  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
El  ma  Lewis  School 
122  Elm  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury 


Nielsen  Gallery 
179  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Nordest  Gallery 
232  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Origins  Art  Gallery 
134  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Oriental  Decor 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Parker  Street  470 
470  Parker  Street 
Boston 


Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
171  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Rolly-Michaux  Galerie 
125  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Judi  Rotenberg  Gallery 
130  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
232  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Vose  Galleries 

238  Newbury  Street 

Boston 


'I  was  called  to  the  stage  to  bow  at  the  conclusion,  and  was  recalled 
several  times.  I  was  still  on  stage  when  the  final  curtain  had  come 
down,  and  I  saw  coming  toward  me  Diaghilev  and  a  dark  man  with  a 
double-forehead  whom  he  introduced  as  Claude  Debussy.  The  great 
composer  spoke  kindly  about  the  music,  ending  his  words  with  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  him.  Some  time  later,  when  we  were  sitting 
together  in  his  box  at  a  performance  of  Pelleas,  I  asked  him  what  he 
had  really  thought  of  The  Firebird.  He  said,  "Que  voulez-vous,  il  fallait 
bien  commencer  par  quelque  chose."  Honest,  but  not  extremely  flatter- 
ing. Yet  shortly  after  The  Firebird  premiere  he  gave  me  his  well-known 
photo  (in  profile)  with  a  dedication  "a  Igor  Stravinsky  en  toute  sym- 
pathie  artistique."  I  was  not  so  honest  about  the  work  we  were  then 
hearing.  I  thought  Pelleas  a  great  bore  as  a  whole,  and  in  spite  of  many 
wonderful  pages.' 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  B.  French 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  1  Washington  Mall,  Boston 


LOMBARDI 
WANTS  YOU 

Creative  ideas  and  outstanding 
account  service  are  always  avail- 
able at  Boston's  full-service 
advertising  agency.  President 
Richard  (Doc)  Lombardi.  Creative 
Director  Daryl  (Daryl)  Bach.  And 
the  staff  of  Provandie  Eastwood  & 
Lombardi.  Call  them.  Call 
Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi, 
and  advertise  to  the  world. 

Put  a  little . . .  Lombardi  in 
your  life? 

FE>L 

Provandie  Eastwood  &  Lombardi  Inc.  Advertising 
4620  PRUDENTIAL  TOWER.  BOSTON.  TEL:  266-7515 


Across  the  street  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Science  movement. 

You  are  warmly  invited  to  stroll  through  the  Church  Plaza 
with  its  reflecting  pool,  benches,  trees,  and  flower  beds. 

As  a  music  lover,  you'll  be  interested  to  know  The  Mother 
Church  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  1 3,389  pipes.  Music  is  part  of  every  service. 

The  Mother  Church,  where  services  are  held,  is  the  large  domed 
building  you  can  see  across  Massachusetts  Avenue  from 
Symphony  Hall.  You  are  welcome  to  visit  one  of  our  testimony 
meetings  any  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30.  And  you  might  also 
enjoy  attending  a  Sunday  service  at  10:45  a.m.  or  7:30  p.m., 
or  in  Spanish  at  9:30  a.m. 

For  information  about  the  Center  call  262-2300. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston 


THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestras,  was  born  on  September  1  1935  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Japan.  The  third  son  of  a  Buddhist  father  and 
a  Christian  mother,  he  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  both  West- 
ern and  Oriental  music  during  his  infancy.  Recognizing  his  love  of 
music,  his  family  arranged  for  him  to  receive  lessons  on  traditional 
Japanese  instruments  at  an  early  age.  The  young  Ozawa  discovered, 
however,  that  the  instrument  he  was  most  attracted  to  was  the  piano, 
and  at  age  seven  he  asked  for  a  teacher  to  study  that  instrument  as  well 
as  Western  compositional  techniques. 


It  was  as  a  piano  student,  then,  that  Mr  Ozawa  entered  the  Toho  School 
of  Music,  Tokyo,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  There,  however,  he 
suffered  a  finger  injury  while  playing  soccer.  As  a  result  of  that  accident, 
he  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  composition  and  conducting,  which 
he  studied  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hideo  Saito.  His  first  con- 
ducting appearances  were  with  the  NHK  and  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Orchestras,  and  his  success  was  such  during  these  early  years  of  his 
career  that  in  January  1959  he  was  chosen  by  the  NHK  and  the  Friends 
of  Music  magazine  as  the  outstanding  talent  of  the  year. 

At  the  urging  of  Professor  Saito,  Mr  Ozawa  left  Japan  for  Europe  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  in  order  to  broaden  his  musical  experience.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  conductor  persuaded  a  Japanese  firm  to  give  him  a  motor 
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VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

The  following  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-1974 
season: 


English  Chamber  Orchestra 
Pinchas  Zukerman     conductor 
Friday  April  19  at  8.30  pm 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES, 
420  Boylston  Street  (536-6037). 


THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE 
INCLUDING  CHILDREN  ARE 

GOING  BLIND  FROM 
RETINAL  DEGENERATIONS. 
RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
IS  NEEDED. 

Give  to  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 

Box  158  Allston,  Mass.  02134 

266-8069 
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112  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  267-6660 

Handwoven  Area  Rugs 
4x6  Rya  Rugs  -  $49.00 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
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reat  ^Symphonies 
begin  with  one  i\pte 

Qreat  Savings 

begin  with  one 
DEPOSIT! 


Come  save  with  us. 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


21   MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


PARKER  HOUSE  OFFICE 
60  TREMONT  ST. 


flklPC         AND    LOAN 
IllUO        ASSOCIATION 

DORCHESTER  OFFICE 
347  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Ganson 


scooter  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip  in  exchange  for  his  promo- 
tion of  their  product.  Travelling  around  the  continent  on  motor  scooter 
and  supporting  himself  with  various  odd  jobs,  he  entered  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1959  and  won  first  prize.  One  of  the  judges  was  the  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
who  invited  the  young  conductor  to  study  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer.  At  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  season  Mr  Ozawa  received  the 
Koussevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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It  was  of  one  of  Mr  Ozawa's  early  Tanglewood  appearances  that  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  'Here  is  a  name  to  remember 
—  Seiji  Ozawa.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  left  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  major  talent.  He  has  a  good 
deal  of  temperament,  a  propulsive  rhythm  and  thorough  command 
over  his  forces.  Mr  Ozawa  is  a  young  man  who  will  go  far.'' 

Shortly  after  his  Tanglewood  triumph,  Mr  Ozawa  won  a  scholarship  to 
study  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin.  It  was  there  that  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  was  touring  Europe  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  and  his  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1961  and  to  return  to  New  York  during  the  1961-1962 
season  as  one  of  his  assistants.  He  directed  several  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  that  season,  though  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  during  the  same  season,  that  he  made  his  first  full- 
length  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America. 


J.  Ganson 
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TICKET  RESALE  PLAN 


Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available 
for  each  concert  during  the  winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people 
living  in  the  Boston  area,  many  of  whom 
want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but 
can  only  make  an  occasional  visit  to 
Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you 
cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your  series, 
please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra, 
you  help  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by 
mail  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your 
ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income  helps 
to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the 
Orchestra  benefited  by  more  than  $9,000 
from   this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  cannot  buy  com- 
plete subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your  name  and 
seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for   resale. 


Pamper  yourself. 

Luxury  and  elegance.  The  first  two  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  you  enter  our  2  and  3  bedroom  apartments. 
Plush  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  elevator  service,  individual 
heat  and  air-conditioning,  tasteful  decor,  recreation 
facilities  and  more.  It's  all  waiting  for  you.  Now.  See  our 
decorator  model.  2  bedrooms  from  $365. 

For  further  information,  call:  599-1000  Swampscott 

Or,  R.W.  Carlson  Associates,  Inc.  Exclusive  Rental 

Agent.  631-8800 

Summit  Estates 
in  Swampscott* 


1000  Paradise  Road 


Whenever  you  can't  sit  under 
Napoleon's  palm  trees  . .  .  you're 
invited  to  our  other  late-night  oasis. 

The  French  Room  awaits  you— for  late 
supper  or  a  nightcap— night  after 
night.  But,  once  in  a  while,  it  may  be 
engaged  as  a  function  room 

Then  visit  the  lounge  next  door.  No 
gilded  palm  trees  (like  those  under 
which  Napoleon  drank  toasts  to 
Josephine)— but  the  same  generous 
Ritz  drinks  and  dining  and  hospitality. 

Af  ter- the- theater  or  late-evening  in 
Boston  can  still  be  what  you  always 
thought  it  should  be. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel 
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During  the  summer  of  1963  he  flew  to  Chicago  on  forty-eight  hour 
notice  to  replace  an  ailing  conductor  for  two  Ravinia  Festival  concerts 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  appearances  there  were  received  with 
high  critical  acclaim,  and  the  Festival  immediately  engaged  him  to  be- 
come its  Music  Director  for  the  following  summer,  a  summer  in  which 
he  also  conducted  again  at  Tanglewood  and  led  the  United  States  tour 
of  the  Toho  String  Orchestra. 


Mr  Ozawa's  debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  occurred  during  the 
1963-1964  season  and  his  success  there  led  to  his  appointment  as  Music 
Director  of  that  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  1965-1966  season.  During 
his  initial  season  with  the  Toronto  he  guest  conducted  a  number  of 
major  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  having  in  the  previous 
season  added  the  London  Symphony  and  Lamoureux  Orchestras  to  the 
list  of  his  European  debuts.  At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  he 
resigned  his  post  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  devoted  the  following 
season  to  guest  conducting. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time,  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  served  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  later  guest  conducted  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  Orchestras  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  In  1970 
he  was  made  artistic  co-director,  with  Gunther  Schuller,  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival.  That  same  summer  he  also  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  conducted  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts  and  co-directed,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein,  another  New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  Japan. 


XANADU 

A  private  villa  located  in  the  exclu- 
sive Mammee  Bay  area  on  Jamaica's 
lush  north  coast.  Only  minutes  from 
Duns  River  and  the  shopping  and  night 
life  of  Ocho  Rios.  Three  bedrooms 
each  with  adjoining  baths,  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  terrace  and  patio 
opening  onto  pool  and  garden.  Three 
minutes  walk  to  private  beach  club. 
Staff  of  three — cook,  maid  and  gardner. 
Dec.  15— April  15,  $600/week.  Out  of 
season,  $300/week.  Call  H.  Bowdoin 
(203) 232-9785. 

It's  heaven. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  regularly  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  delayed  broadcast.  In  addition  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM 
(Boston,  89.7),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9), 
WHEA-FM  (Portland,  90.1),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany,  90.3),  and  WFCR-FM  (Amherst, 
88.5).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  are  also  broadcast  live 
by  WGBH-FM,  WMEH-FM,  WHEA-FM, 
WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston,  102. 5FM  & 
1330AM),  WFCR-FM  and  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence, 105.1).  WGBH-FM  and  WCRB-FM 
cooperate  in  four-channel  transmission  of 
the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  associa- 
tion with  Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge. 

The  majority  of  the  Tuesday  evening  con- 
certs are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM, 
WAMC-FM  and  WFCR-FM. 

Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Systems  are 
used  to  monitor  the  radio  broadcasts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  VERMONT 
SKI  HOLIDAY . . . 
RENT  A  COMPLETELY 
MANAGED  VACATION 
HOME. 

For  a  week  end,  week  or  en- 
tire season  our  property  man- 
agement services  offers  a  lux- 
urious vacation  home  with 
every  convenience.  Easy  ac- 
cessibility to  Killington  and 
other  fine  New  England  ski 
areas. 
Call  802-746-5171 
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HAWK,  Box  38-A,  Rt.  100, 
Pittsfield,  Vt.  05762 
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A1ALEOF 
TWO  STORIES 

(in  one  city) 


Most  upper  stories  aren't  separated  from  their  lower  stories  by 
fifteen  city  blocks,  so  if  s  pretty  easy  to  get  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ours  is,  so  it  isn't. 

Take  your  Greatest  Expectations  with  you  and  start  at  either 
end  of  the  map. 

At  the  Upper  end,  you'll  find  an  absolutely  beautiful  store,  filled 
with  the  very  latest  imports  from  the  world's  very  best  craftsmen: 
wrought  iron  candleholders  from  the  Boda  Glassworks;  dinnerware 
by  Arabia;  crystal  vases  by  Strombergshyttan;  Rya  rugs  by  Egetaep- 
per;  stainless  steel  by  Dansk;  and  furniture  by  Thayer  Coggin. 

At  the  Lower  end,  you'll  find  a  store  thaf  s  a  different  kind  of 
beautiful.  Because  if s  filled  with  things  that  are  just  as  exciting  and 
about  half  as  expensive.  We  call  it  our  twelve-months-a-year  sale.  If  s 
the  place  you've  heard  about  but  never  have  been  able  to  find. 

Two  stories  in  one  city.  Even  Dickens  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that. 


THE  UPPER  STORY 
1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge.  547-3994 
Mon.-Sat.  10-6.  Thurs.-til  9. 
Free  Parking  in  rear. 


THE 
LOWER 

STORK 


THE  LOWER  STORY 
171  Huron  Ave, 
Cambridge.  547-5938 
Mon.-Sat.9:30-5:30 
Thursday  9:30-8:30 


He  began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conductor  and  Music  Director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1970,  and  his  triumphs 
with  that  Orchestra  have  included  recording  sessions  —  the  Orchestra's 
first  in  twelve  years  —  and  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  — 
the  Orchestra's  first  ever.  Beginning  with  the  1972-1973  season,  Mr 
Ozawa  was  made  Music  Adviser  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  this  fall  he 
became  that  Orchestra's  Music  Director,  a  post  he  holds  concurrently 
with  his  positions  at  Tanglewood  and  in  San  Francisco.  His  many  record- 
ings for  the  RCA,  Angel  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels  include  per- 
formances by  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrushka 
suites,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana  and  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique. 


The  photographs  on  these  pages  were  taken  by  Danny  Pitts  of  Jet 
Photographers  during  the  performance  of  Berlioz'  La  damnation  de 
Faust  on  October  9  1973. 


CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM  & 
EDWARD   HATCH   MEMORIAL  ROOM 

These  rooms  are  open  for  refreshments  one  hour  before  the 
start  of  each  concert.  They  remain  open  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  concert's  end.  Among  the  fine  liquors  available  at  the 
bar  are  those  advertised  in  the  program  book,  Jack  Daniels  and 
Beefeater  Gin. 


A  SOLVABLE   PARADOX 

Ticket  Sales  — 2,631 

(Seating  capacity  of  Symphony  Hall) 
People  turned  away  at  box  office  —  400 

(No  tickets  available) 
Unoccupied  seats  —  50 

(All  highly  desireable  locations) 

The  above  statistics  come  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  concert  of  November  2  1973, 
a  concert  that  was  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  acclaimed  by  the  public  and 
critics  alike.  These  statistics  do  not  repre- 
sent a  paradox.  What  happened  was  that 
several  non-attending  subscribers  ne- 
glected to  offer  their  tickets  for  resale.  It 
was  a  situation  that  is  typical  of  many 
concerts  this  season:  a  sold-out  house, 
many  unoccupied  seats,  many  people  who 
keenly  wanted  those  seats.  This  need  not 
have  happened,  because  there  is  a  ticket 
resale  plan  —  a  plan  that  would  have 
allowed  fifty  of  those  400  to  attend,  a 
plan  that  brings  additional  and  badly 
needed  revenue  to  the  Orchestra,  a  plan 
that  reimburses  the  subscriber  through 
tax  deductions. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  the  community 
and  yourself  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  All  you  need  do  is  to  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  operator. 
Your  ticket  will  then  become  available 
for  resale,  and  you  will  receive  by  mail  a 
written  acknowledgement  of  your  gift  to 
the  Orchestra,  which  can  then  be  claimed 
as  a  tax  deduction.  You  will  also  have 
allowed  other  music  lovers,  those  who 
cannot  obtain  or  afford  subscriptions,  to 
share  the  Boston  Symphony  experience. 

What  could  be  more  sensible?  May  we 
ask  you  to  consider  this  plan  the  next 
time  you  cannot  attend?  Everyone  gains. 
No  one  loses. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
for  the  Friday-Saturday  series  are  avail- 
able by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a 
program  subscription.  The  programs  are 
mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  con- 
certs. Subscription  prices  for  the  1973- 
1974  season  are  $16  (first  class  mail)  and 
$11  (third  class  mail).  Requests  should  be 
addressed  to  TREASURER'S  OFFICE, 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 02115. 
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Mercedes  Bern 


JENSEN 


For  20  years,  we  have  specialized  in  importing  cars. 
Our  experience  and  knowledge  will  help  in  your  pref- 
erence whether  it  be  the  exotic,  the  unconventional, 
the  safest  or  perhaps  the  best  engineered  automobile 
ever  built.  Expert  service.  Overseas  delivery.  Come  in 
and  road  test  the  car  of  your  choice. 


l\utu  Engineering,  Inc. 

436  Marrett  Road       (  Rt.  2-A)   Lexington      862-6700 
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A  lot  of  people  find  out  about  us 
by  process  of  elimination. 


,  ».  * 


Founded  1898. 

A  delightful  alternative 
to  the  big  store  chains. 

Conveniently  located  at 

60  Church  St.,  Cambridge  /  Belmont  Center,  Belmont 

Charles  River  Park,  Boston  /  1241  Centre  St.,  Newton  Ctr. 

Ask  about  our  free  delivery  Telephone:  876-221 1 


J.  Ganson 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  SEIJI  OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  TO 
APPEAR  IN  A  CONCERT  BENEFITTING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION   INSTITUTION 

Musicians  are  human  —  legend  to  the  contrary  —  and  in  retirement 
they  need  and  deserve  the  same  kind  of  security  that  you  and  I  would 
wish  for  ourselves.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  long  been  aware  of  this  fact  and  not  long  after  the  Orchestra's 
formation  they  took  steps  to  ensure  that  its  members  would  survive 
the  inevitable  fact  of  retirement.  Thus  in  1903  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Pension  Institution  was  founded.  The  oldest  such  fund  among 
American  orchestras,  it  has  paid  more  than  one  half  million  dollars 
annually  during  recent  years  to  more  than  one  hundred  retirees  and 
their  widows. 

Institution  income  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources:  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  invested  funds 
and  contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated. 
Other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  annual  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, through  which  patrons  may  make  an  important  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  21  at  3.00,  Boston 
Symphony  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  in  a  concert  benefitting  the  Institution.  Mr 
Ozawa  will  direct  the  Orchestra  in  Ravel's  Menuet  antique  and  the 
complete  ballet  music  of  Ma  Mere  L'Oye.  Mr  Serkin  will  perform 
Brahms's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Tickets  for  this  event  will 
go  on  sale  on  March  25,  but  subscribers  have  been  mailed  postcards, 
presentation  of  which  at  the  box  office  on  or  after  March  18  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  tickets  prior  to  the  general  sale.  Prices  are  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $10  and  $5,  and  the  respective  tax  deductible  amounts  are  $15,  $12, 
$9,  $5  and  $1. 


THE  CURRENT  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  CABOT-CAHNERS  ROOM 
The  exhibition  of  contemporary  tapestries  now  on  display  in  the  Cabot 
Cahners  room  at  Symphony  Hall  presents  a  selection  of  works  by 
European  and  American  artists  in  this  exciting  and  recently  rediscovered 
medium.  Since  Lurcat,  Picasso,  Braque  and  Miro  began  designing  tapes- 
tries in  the  thirties  and  sparked  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  an  art  form 
that  had  lain  dormant  for  hundreds  of  years,  many  of  our  finest  con- 
temporary artists  have  become  attracted  to  the  possibilities  of  tapestry 
as  a  medium. 

This  exhibition  includes  examples  of  tapestries  by  such  masters  as 
Picasso,  Miro,  and  Leger  among  the  Europeans,  Calder,  Katz,  Lindner, 
and  Zox  among  the  American  artists.  All  the  tapestries  are  hand  woven 
in  pile  or  rug  weave,  of  pure  virgin  wool.  The  artists,  working  with  the 
master  weavers,  create  designs  in  which  the  sensibility  of  the  artists' 
imagery  is  enhanced  by  the  various  weaves  and  textural  combinations. 
Distinguished  as  a  genre  by  reliance  on  clear,  vibrant  colors,  strong, 
simple  images,  and  the  tactile  pleasures  of  the  wool,  the  tapestries  on 
display  represent  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  subject  matter  and  treat- 
ment, indicating  the  high  quality  of  interest  and  achievement  possible 
in  the  reemergent  art. 

The  exhibition  appears  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Harcus  Krakow  Rosen 
Sonnabend  Gallery  at  7  Newbury  Street  in  Boston,  and  continues  through 
April. 


IN  THE   EVENT  OF   EMERGENCIES... 

By  the  nature  of  their  profession,  many  patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  subject  to  emergency  telephone  calls.  Such  patrons  may 
ensure  that  they  can  be  reached  during  performances  by  leaving  the 
number  of  their  seat  location  at  the  switchboard  (adjacent  to  the  box 
office  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor).  All  patrons  are  urged,  in 
the  event  of  emergency,  to  leave  the  number  of  their  location  with  mem- 
bers of  their  family  at  home. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

WALTER  PIERCE 
Managing  Director 
MRS.  AARON  RICHMOND 
Consultant 


FRI.  APR.  19,8:30  P.M. 

SYMPHONY  HALL    CO  6-1492 

$6.50,  $5.b0,  $4.50,  $3.50 

ENGLISH  CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA 
PINCHASZUKERMAN 

Conductor  -  Soloist 

BACH 

Concerto  in  C  minor 

for  Violin  &  Oboe 

Concerto  in  D  minor 

for  2  Violins 

MOZART 

Violin  Concerto  No.  5, 
A  Major,  K.  219 

VERDI 

String  Quartet  in  E  Minor 
(Orchestral  Version) 


SUN.  APR.  21  AT  3 

JORDAN  HALL     KE  6-2412 

AMADEUS 
QUARTET 

Haydn,  Op.  54,  No.  2,  C  Major 
Tippett,  Quartet  No.  2 
Schubert,  "Death  and  the 
Maiden" 


BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC, 

Herbert  Von  Karalan,      Conductor 

LEIPZIG  GEWANDHAUS 

ORCHESTRA        EastGeTmany 

LEONTYNE  PRICE 

PETER  PEARS  and 
MURRAY  PERAHIA 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY  OF 
LINCOLN  CENTER 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

ROYAL  SWEDISH  BALLET 


are  included  among  the  more  than 
forty  outstanding  music 
and  dance  events 

In  the  1974-75 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY  SERIES 

The  1974-7S  season  brochure  describing 
the  series  in  detail  will  soon  be  available. 
For  a  copy,  write  to 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 
420  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  02116 
PHONE  536-6037 
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PLANS  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  shouid  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  in  these 
plans  are  indicated  with  a  star. 

FLOOR 


FIRST  BALCONY 


SECOND   BALCONY 


Derrick  Te  Paske 
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THOMAS  COOK  PRESENTS 

Journey  to  Music 


EUROPE  '74 

22  Days  —  From  Boston 
August  25, 1974 


SALZBURG 


Thomas  Cook  is  proud  to  announce 
that  once  again  John  Salkowski, 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  escort  a  tour  of  musical  Europe. 
JOURNEY  TO  MUSIC  —  EUROPE  74,  planned  by 
Mr.  Salkowski  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Cook  for  a  limited 
number  of  you  who  love  music.  You  will  attend  outstanding  performances 
at  international  festivals  of  music  at  Salzburg,  Besancon  and  Flanders, 
as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  opera  seasons  in  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Highlights  include  a  special  Salzburg  Festival  opera  performance  of 
the  80th  birthday  of  Karl  Bohm,  conducted  by  the  maestro;  the 
Besancon  Festival  featuring  orchestral  music  and  French  artists;  the 
Flanders  Festival  with  performances  occurring  in  medieval  cathedrals, 
abbeys  and  castles;  in  Leuven,  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Opening  nights  at 
Vienna  State  and  Prague  National  Opera.  Conductors:  Karl  Bohm, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Claudio  Abbado  and  Zubin  Mehta.  Symphony 
Orchestras:  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  ORTF 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  Opera:  Salzburg  Festival, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Prague  National  Opera,  Ballet  of  Flanders  and 
Chamber  Concerts. 


International  Festival 

Mozart  Tour 
Upper  Bavaria  Tour 

VIENNA 

State  Opera 

Musical  Vienna 

Hayden  and  the/Burgenland 

PRAGUE 

National  Opera 

Czech  Composers  Tour 

Central  Bohemia  Tour 

BESANCON 

International  Festival 
Burgundy  Tour 

FLANDERS 

International  Festival 
Flanders  Tour 


Yes,  I  am  interested  in  your  Journey  to  Music  Tour  and  would  like  to  be 
contacted  concerning  it. 

Name:    : 

Address:    

City 


.State. 


_Zip 


Phone:_ 


MAIL  TO: 

Thomas  Cook 

WORLD  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

1 56  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)267-5000 


'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall/ 

as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 

November  1973. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     Music  Director 

with  members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1974-1975  Season 

Three  series  of  three  Concerts 

(geared  for  young  people  in 

grade  four  and  above) 

Series  Subscription  —  $7 


Series  A 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  9 
January  25 
March  1 


Series  B 
Saturdays 
at  11  o'clock 
November  16 
February  8 
March  8 


Series  C 
Weekdays 
at  10.15  am 
November  11 
February  3 
March  10 


Applications  and  information 

available  at  Symphony  Hall 

by  calling 
ANITA  KURLAND     266-1492  or  267-0656 

'Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,' 

as  photographed  by  Earl  Ostroff, 

November  1973. 
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C^nchantln 


Our  romantic  bridal  ensemble  of  polyester 
chiffon  ...  the  empire  waist  trimmed  with 
pink  satin  ribbon  . . .  the  ruffles  edged  in  pink. 
White  with  Pink.   Petite,  Small,  Medium. 

$200.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston  •  54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


All  the  selections  heard  at  this 

concert  are  available  in  the  special 

"Events  at  Symphony  Hall"  section  of  the  Coop, 

which  has  the  largest  classical  record  department 

in  Greater  Boston. 

Bostons  biggest   ^^©©W  Harvard  Souare, 
Record  Shop  ^^^  f?9?P  Cambridge. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

recorded  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ORFF 

Carmina  Burana  (Ozawa) 


RCA/LSC  3161 


PROKOFIEV 

'Romeo  and  Juliet'  music  (Leinsdorf) 

Symphony  no.  5  (Leinsdorf) 

Piano  concertos  3  and  4  (Browning/Leinsdorf) 


RCA/LSC  2994 
RCA/LSC  2707 
RCA/LSC  3019 


THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  plays 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MUSIC 

ON 


AND 


MB/M 


SaiHEBVRWKEBERNET 


is  pleased  to  announce 

the  January  opening  of  our 

New  England  office 

at  232  Clarendon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02II6 

under  the  direction  of  MRS  PATRICIA  WARD 


Our  representative  will  be  available  to: 

arrange  visits  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  special- 
ists in  all  fields  of  fine  arts,  jewelry  and  books 
for  the  inspection  of  property  for  sale  and  to 
make  appraisals  for  insurance  or  other  pur- 
poses .  .  . 

advise  and  assist  trust  officers  and  executors  of 
estates  .  .  . 

answer  inquiries  and  provide  catalogues  of  up- 
coming sales  in  New  York,  London,  Los  Ange- 
les, Zurich,  and  elsewhere. 

For  further  information  about  our  services  write 
to    the    above    address    or 
telephone    617/247-  2851 


■ 
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COUNCIL  OF   FRIENDS 

OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Council  of  Friends  announces  with  great  pleasure  that  the  1974 
Musical  Marathon  was  a  fortissimo  success.  The  Marathon,  presented 
by  radio  station  WCRB  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Boston  Pops,  ran  from  7.00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  7 
through  midnight  on  Sunday,  March  10. 


fcs 


N 


Mrs  Thomas  Gardiner,  Chairman  of  this  year's  Marathon,  told  members 
of  the  Orchestra  at  rehearsal  on  Monday,  March  11,  that  late  pledges 
had  boosted  the  total  to  $93,993.00,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  goal  of  $85,000. 


*r 


On  behalf  of  the  Council,  the  Chairman  of  the  Marathon  would  like  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  for  their  extra- 
ordinary generosity  with  their  time  and  talents.  Their  enthusiasm  and 
encouragement  make  the  Marathon. 


Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Friends,  who 
actually  do  most  of  the  work,  especially  Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  Mrs  John  M.  Bradley,  Vice-Chairman,  for 
their  unflagging  support  and  hours  of  practical  help;  Mrs  A.  Lloyd 
Russell,  co-ordinator  of  volunteers  at  WCRB;  Ms  Nina  Ratshin  of 
Brandeis  University,  in  charge  of  college  volunteers;  Mrs  Richard 
Thompson,  Premium  Chairman;  Mrs  Thomas  Franks  and  Mrs  F.  Corning 
Kenly,  who  handled  a  mountain  of  paperwork;  Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen, 
whose  Area  Chairmen  were  responsible  for  staffing  WCRB  and  the 
many  other  operations  which  the  Marathon  entails  —  all  these  deserve 
the  plaudits  of  the  Committee.  Mrs  Richard  Hill's  committee  mailec 
catalogs,  Mrs  P.  Adams  Colony  fed  an  army  of  volunteers,  and  Mrs 
Elting  E.  Morison's  publicity  brought  the  public  to  the  telephones.  In 
addition  there  were  literally  hundreds  of  volunteers  without  whose  help 
the  Marathon  could  not  be  run. 

Radio  Station  WCRB,  which  co-sponsors  and  broadcasts  the  Marathon, 
contributes  much  more  than  time,  money  and  talent  to  the  cause.  The 
Council  would  like  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  staff  of  the  station, 
who  put  up  with  extraordinary  inconvenience,  lost  many  hours  of  sleep, 
and  then  joined  with  the  Symphony  volunteers  in  staffing  the  station. 
Without  them  there  could  be  no  Marathon. 


This  announcement  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  also  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  Marathon  Committee  to  the  members  of  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  staff,  particularly  to  Mr  Steven  L.  Solomon,  Special  Events 
Administrator,  Mrs  Bernard  Zighera,  Mrs  Frank  Whitty,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Smith,  and  Mr  Donald  MacKenzie  and  the  house  crew,  whose  contribu- 
tion was  beyond  measure. 


J.  Ganson 


And,  of  course,  the  thanks  of  all  concerned  go  to  those  who  contributed, 
in  amounts  which  ranged  from  a  few  cents  to  thousands  of  dollars,  be- 
cause it  was,  in  the  final  analysis,  their  interest  in  the  Orchestra,  and 
their  understanding  of  its  role  in  the  community  which  brought  the 
Marathon  so  triumphantly  'over  the  top.' 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  will  take  place  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
Wednesday  morning  May  8.  Arthur  Fiedler  will  rehearse  the  Pops  Orches- 
tra, Talcott  M.  Banks  will  speak  and  there  will  be  refreshments  and  a  box 
luncheon.  Invitations  will  be  mailed  to  all  current  Friends. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  May  29. 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  Assistant  to  the  Manager,  will  be  the  speaker. 

A  Talk  and  Walk  at  Tanglewood,  a  popular  event  of  last  season,  will  take 
place  again  this  summer.  The  date  will  be  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Area  Chairman  Mrs  Howard  Hansen  the  various 
area  chairmen  and  their  council  members  conducted  a  letter  writing 
campaign  to  encourage  subscribers  who  had  not  already  done  so  to 
become  Friends.  As  a  result  of  this  effort,  176  new  Friends  subscribed  a 
total  of  $4,377.50.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  Friends  as  of  March  1 
to  4,522. 

There  is  still  time  to  join  the  family  of  Friends  for  the  current  season  — 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting.  You  may 
use  the  form  printed  below. 


Derrick  Te  Paske 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symhony  Orchestra  for  the  Season   of  1973-74,  and 
I  would  like  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  annual  meeting  of  Friends  on  Wednesday,  May  8. 

□  $5000  and  over — Benefactor 

□  $1000  and  over  —  Guarantor 

□  $500    and  over  —  Patron 

□  $250    and  over  —  Sustaining 

□  $100    and  over  —  Sponsor 

□  $50      and  over — Donor 

□  $15      and  over  —  Contributor 


Total  Contribution 
Paid  herewith 
Balance  due 


$- 
$- 

$- 


Gifts  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws.  Please  make  check  pay- 
able to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


IRMAROGELL 


summer  season 
Aegina  Arts  Centre, 
Greece 
recording  artist 


winter  season 

Boston,  New  York 

harpsichord  and 

piano 

Tel:  332-9890 


HORST  L.   KLOSS 

MASTER  VIOLIN  MAKER 


Stringed  Instruments  Played  with  a  Bow 

Restorations  and  Repairs 

Old  and  New  Instruments  for  Sale 

h      Strings  and  Accessories 


Brighton,  Mass. 
(617)  787-1433 


MARGOT  WARNER,  Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING 


June  through  August 
189  John  Wise  Avenue 
(Route  133) 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 
(617)   768-6853 

Voice  Studios 


Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  03115 

(617)  267-0332 


>  assachusetts     BTW  usic 
Educators       ^Association 


CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM   FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN   HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT  ASSOCIATION   BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Would  the  entire  Boston  Symphony 

fit  in  your  living  room? 


They  would  if  you  lived  in  a 
70/80  Park  or  Wellesley  Green 
condominium,  although  we  might 
ask  them  to  leave  their  instru- 
ments in  the  hall.  There's  nearly 
400  square  feet  in  every  Wellesley 
Green  living  room,  almost  600  at 
70/80  Park. 

But  more  than  square  footage, 
both  condominiums  are  gracious 
suburban  homes  with  mainte- 
nance-free living.  The  ample 
closet  and  storage  space  makes 
your  decision  to  move  into  a  con- 
dominium an  easy  one.  There  are 


one,  two,  or  three  bedroom  units 
and  penthouse  suites  in  these  two 
distinctive  condominium  devel- 
opments of  Boston's  fine  suburbs, 
Wellesley  and  Brookline. 

If  everything  else  meets  your 
approval  but  you're  concerned 
about  mortgage  money,  we  have 
sources  available  at  reasonable 
rates  for  our  customers.  Now  that's 
something  to  toot  your  horn  about. 
Wellesley  Green    70/80  Park 
59  G  rove  Street    70  Pa  rk  Street,  Su  ite  18 
Wellesley  Brookline 

237-4040  731-9443 


IZI 


Spaulding  and  Slye  Housing  Associates 

Developers  of  Boston's  finest  suburban  condominiums 


ASslw/s 


©1973  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston.  Subsidiary:  NEL  Equity  Services  Corporation,  mutual  funds;  Affiliate:  Loomis,  Sayles&  Company,  Inc.,  investment  counselors. 
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"New  England  Life? 

Capital  company,  old  boy. 

Mutual  funds,  investment 

counseling,  and  something 

else  that  eludes  me  right  now." 


"Well,  that's  life. 
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